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UTILE ADEN SALT WORKS, ADEN, 


Evidence of Mr. F. G. GOULD and Mr. H. A. LALLJEE, recorded 
at Bombay on Tuesday, the 29th Octob«>^ 1929. 

President. —Mr. Gould, do you represent any particular Company? 

Mr. Gould. —The Aden Salt Works and the Grahams Trading Company 
who are their agents. 

President. —Are you interested as manufacturers or as importers? 

Mr. Gould. —We are importers but I have authority from the proprietors 

the Aden Salt Works to represent them in this enquiry. 

Br. Matthai. —The proprietors of the Aden Salt Works are Italians? 

Mr. Gould. —Yea. 

President. —Unless you are intimately connected with manufacture . . . 

Mr. Gould. —I can’t give you very much information on technical points. 

President. —It is rather unfortunate that the manufacturers have not 
attempted to come forward themselves or sent their technical advisers to give 
evidence. 

Gould. —On my way to India I got down at Aden; I went over their 
works and they told me that it was necessary for somebody to appear on their 
behalf and asked mo to represent them-. 

President, —I must warn them that any manufacturer who does not take 
steps to be represented proijerly does it at his own risk. I have no doubt 
about your ability and that you will be able to assist us but that is not the 
point— 

Mr. Govdd. —Quite. If it is intended to have a further enquiry later on 
I can arrange for one of the manufabturers to be present. 

President. —It is very inconvenient to give postponements. Practically 
the whole of our programme has collapsed owing to the habit that applicants 
have got into now-a-days of asking for postponements. Everybody says he 
is not prepared. It would however he pos.sih]o for the Board to give them 
an opportunity at a later stage if they wish to come forward. But they must 
try and appear at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. Gould. —The questionnaire, has been received and I take it is being 
answered. If the questionnaire is very fully answered would it still bo 
necessary for them to appear before the Board? 

President. —It is always necessary because we have found in our enquirie.-: 
that the answers to the questionnaire do not help us very much. 

Dr. Matthai .—When do you expect to send in your replies? 

Mr, Goidd. —I shall have to wire to them. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I have been asked to represent the Little Aden Salt Works 
as well as the Hajibhoy Salt Works. 

Dr. Matthai. —You are not representing the Indo-Aden Salt Works? 

Mr. Lalljee, —I do. 

Dr. Matthai, —Then you are representing three companies? 

Mr, Lalljee. —Yes. 

—You are representing all the Indian companies? 

Mr. Lalljee. 

Mr. Gould. —When I was passing through Aden they came along and tool- 
Ine ashore. The Resident was holding a conference and the idea was th»l 
Aden interests would ho represented by Mr. Lalljee and myself. 
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Dr. Matthai. —The Aden works understand one another thoroughly! 

The scope of the enquiry. 

President.—This morning I propose -to tell you briefly the soope of the 
enquiry and 1 shall also state some of the difficulties which we have got to 
consider. But I must tell you that anything I say you must not take as an 
expression of the Board’s opinion. oWiousIy we cannot form any opinion 
and even if a statement is made in such a way that it conveys to you the 
impression that it|^ an expression of opinion, it is not so because yon would 
be misled if you think the Board will express any opinion except in its final 
report. We found during the last enquiry, I mean the Match industry, that 
although we had taken particular care to warn the public, mere statements 
were taken as exirressions of opinion by this Board with the result that a 
lot ot iirelovant evidence was placed before us which we did not consider 
and a lot ol jniblic opinion was expressed to carry on some sort of propaganda 
by the parties interested. I hope on this occasion that will not be repeated. 
It is ol very great importance that I should state to you frankly what I think 
the difficulties are at the moment. There is plenty of time for all of us to 
form opinions but the time has not yet come. 

r dale say you have all read the resolution of the Government of India 
under which this reference was made. The resolution states, as you know, 
that the idea is to make India self-supporting in the matter of that class 
of salt which is imported from abroad as well as from Aden. The &mI> 

I wish to explain is this, that there is some misapprehension as to the claims 
of various localities to such relief, if any, that we may grant. As a rule 
thi.s Board does not make any im nuiiiiiiitialiiui a& yeccards localitieB: it is Isift 
generally to tlie industry to consider what locality is siiitahle, but if the 
Board does soy anything in favour of a particular locality it generally lays 
down certain conditions which make tihadi leoality more favourable than others. 
But beyond that the Board will n<yt express any opinion. As regards ^den 
the first point that arises is lhat it has been claimed by people who manu¬ 
facture salt in India that Aden should %e -eKcluded because it is not a part 
of British India, Aden is a part of British India and we cannot ordinarily 
make any distinction between one part -of British India and onother as re¬ 
gards any particular remedies that we may propose. Our terms of reference 
however require us to go into that question. We shall not ask you for any 
evidence on the point as to whether Aden is part of British India or not; 
(I notice that nearly all these representations from Aden deal with this as¬ 
pect of the case)~but, on other grounds, Aden may require different treat¬ 
ment. 

Then a.s regards the Indian States the position i,s somewhat different, 
for historlc.'il or other reasons the expert of salt from Indian States into 
Britisli India i.s not allowed in the absence of special armugemeats. The 
Government of India have however said in their resolution that it is tlie 
settled policy of the Government of India to allow salt to be exported from 
Indian States to Bengal and Burma. Therefore even in the case of Indian 
State.? they are entitled to export their salt to the Bengal and Burma mar¬ 
kets the reason being that there is no part of India at present which does 
and can supply salt in required quantities to the Bengal and Burma markets 
wbete a s))ecial kind of salt is required. So that any contention by the 
jicien manufacturers nr manufacturers in British India that Indian State- 
ought to be excluded will not he accepted. The language of the resolution is 
perfectly clear on that point. As to the, reasons the Board is not concerned 
with them at .all. 

Then there is Burma. As regards Bui’ma the problems appear to he nt 
present to he somowli.at different from those of India and we propose to take 
up that question at a later date, and after having investigated the case uf 
Burma we shall then consider it along with the case for the rest of British 
India and make .such recommendations as are found necessary. But at 
present we do not propose to go into the Burma problem. 
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In British India itself there are a number of persons who claim that tliey 
can manufacture the kind of salt that is consumed in Bengal, so it is import¬ 
ant for you manufacturers to consider what you are about before you launch 
into any extensive manufacture. There is Karachi for instance. Karachi 
jiow claims that it can manufacture about 200,000 tons of salt of superior 
.quality per year. Then there is Okha. It is said that it can produce the 
whole requirements of Bengal—how far that contention is based on facts we 
shall have to consider later on. There are Government salt works also. It 
'is suggested that to-day the Khewra Salt Mines can produce an excellent 
quality of salt which it may he possible to place on the Bengal market under 
■certain conditions and they claim that they can supply a substantial part of 
Bengal’s requirements. Then it is said on liehalf of Sambhar that with im¬ 
proved methods of machinery it is possible to produce a substantial part of 
Bengal’s requirements. Then there is Tuticorin which claims that with cer¬ 
tain facilities it can supply about a couple of hundred thousand tons. Now 
there are these diffeient places which claim to be able to supply certain quan¬ 
tities. Now, what is the demand at present for this class of salt? It can’t 
be put at much more than 500,000 tons excluding Burma, of which Aden 
.supplies about 200,000 tons roughly. 'Therefore what is left for the Indian 
manufacturers is 300,000 tons. If each one of these places wants to make 
300,000 tons or more, there is a risk that it may lead to over-production 
and the hopes of these manufacturers making big profits if any assistance is 
given may not after all bo realized. What I would like you to consider from 
your own point of view is whether the chances of success iire very great if 
everybody undertakes to manufacture, say, 100,000 tons. It is perfectly 
obvious that if these claims are established that they can manufacture s\ich 
large quantities, it comes to this that they can manufacture a million tons 
while the demand is only for 300,000 tons. That is the general situation as 
regards the future. We will of course enqniro into this aspect of the case. 
Now you have got different <fentre.s of production. You have got Aden 
for instance outside the territory of British India; then you have got Karachi 
at the extreme end so far as the Bengal market is concerned. Thon yon 
have got Okha which is just a few miles nearer. Then you have got Tuticorin 
which is at the other end; thon you have these Ilajputana mines which are 
about 1,200 miles from Calcutta and Sambhar which is about 800 oi' 900 miles. 
It is quite clear from such statements as we have received that the cost of 
production, thougli an important factor, is not the decisive factor in this 
case, that is to say if you produce salt cheaply it does not necessarily follow 
that you will be able to sell it cheaply. Therefore we have got to examine 
in what locality thi,s salt can best be produced and wliether it would be of the 
(piality tliat is required in that market. As 1 said before, we are expres,sii)g 
no opinion but I can say this much as rogard.s the Bombay salt that it is 
really very different from the quality that Calcutta expects and unless some 
revolutionary changes are made in the method of manufacture to improve the 
quality, I doubt very much whether it is really worth while for Bombay to 
aspire to go into the Bengal market. Thove is one thing I would point out 
in this connection. If you take the present ijrices of salt in the Bengal 
market delivered at the golahs, they don’t appear to he very much higher 
. than the prices at which you sell this inferior salt in Bombay and even 
then you complain that in the Bombay market you are not getting good price. 
Thi.s is a point which the Bombay manufaoturer.s should con.sider. If you 
^compare prices ex-golah, the price of Aden salt in Calcutta ex-golah is Rs. 08 
a ton wliich is not even 12 annas a mannd whereas your Bombay salt fetches 
a higher price in the Bombay market. I wish you to consider this point. 
Wo are collecting evidence as rog.ard,s prices in Bombay and there are no 
ex-golah prices which we can compare with the Calcutta prices, but as far 
as we can tell at present the prico free on rail will not he very much lower 
«han the prices ex-ship in Calcutta. 

> Mr, Gould. —Yes. 

President .—There is a lot of difference between this class of s-alt and the 
salt that is in demand in Bengal. I am just drawing your attention to the 
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risk that you may be running by imagining that if reasonable assistance is 
given you may be able to compete in the Bengal market. If you can do so 
it is so much the better. You are complaining that even to-day the prices 
are not remunerative in the Bombay market. This better salt is being sold 
in the Bengal market at about the same price. What chance have you? If 
we were to say that a particular site or sites would be more favourably 
situated we should be guided by certain considerations. Supposing we did, 
then the first thing that we shall consider is the coat of production, secondly 
the quality of the salt and thirdly the quantity available. Then the most 
important thing is the coat of marketing that salt in this market. We are 
not prepared to express any opinion as to whether in the long run sea 
transport would be more economical or rail transport under certain condi¬ 
tions, because the amount of freight that you pay does not necesasrily repre¬ 
sent the total coat to the consumer. Therefore wo will have to ascertain not 
merely the freights that you have to pay out the total cost of transport from 
-the works to the market before it reaches the consumer as a whole. Also 
we must take into account the advantages that one mode of transport may 
have against the other mode. For instance it may be said that rail transport 
under normal conditions is more reliable than the sea transport. You can 
always depend oh a train leaving the works at a particular time and arriving 
at the other end in a reasonable time, but there is no such guarantee about 
sea freights especially in the salt market. Sometimes more freight may be 
available and at other times less freight may he available and it may be 
very dear, but such a thing doesn’t happen in the case of railway freight. 
These are points that we must take into account in deciding where this class 
of salt can best he produced and how it can best be transported to the market. 
The other thing is that production must be curried on in such a way that 
whatever the conditions of the market may be, the manufacturer is able to 
stand the competition, because this >» not a ease in which supposing some 
assistance is given, you can constantly vary it, and it requires a lot of consi¬ 
deration. In the case of other protected industries we recommended that 
if the import prices fell, additional duties might be imposed. It is doubtful 
whether such a thing may he possible in a case like this. Therefore there 
must be some guarantee that once assistance is given the industry must be 
able to do without it. There also the freight problem is a factor which leads 
to unstable prices. We have been watching the prices for some time examin¬ 
ing them and there has been no great variation in the cost of production 
and yet prices have varied tremendously. Part of it may be due to artificial 
reasons and part of it may be due to fluctuations of the trade. You must 
take into account the relative claims of an industry one of which has to 
depend on the rail transport and the other on the sea transport. 

Mr. Oould .—Is your reference to imported salt? 

President. —Yes. There have been variations, but the fact remains that 
there are these very violent fluctuations in the price of imported salt. In 
one year I -think the variation was between 56 and 100. That is a tremendous 
variation. If any locality wherefrom the salt comes is subject to such varia¬ 
tion even if it occasionally provides cheap salt, it does not necessarily follow 
that it would in the long run be to the national interest to get the salt from 
that place. It is a factor which we must take into account and secondly 
there is this point as regards sea freight—I am speaking of India proper, 
if the whole of tliis salt is to he produced in India, th.at is to say, if for the 
sake of argument. Aden goes out, it means that 600,000 tons must be 
produced in India. We must be satisfied that 500,000 tons of sea freight 
would be available from Karachi or Okha to Calcutta and more or less at 
uniform rates. The freight market is a very uncertain market. The moment 
there is a demand for 500,000 tons the freight may jump np or it may be 
that, to attract the traffic, the freights may go down. You can never be 
quite certain as to what may happen as regards sea freights, but such is 
not the case with railway freights, and you can calculate precisely what it 
IS going to cost. Therefore that is a factor which we will have to take into 
account and which we will have to investigate. The same thing applies to 
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Aden. It requires additional freight. Supposing all foreign salt is shut 
out, it is difficult to say what the freights might be. Therefore we cannot 
entirely overlook other localities which may be dependent on railway freight. 
We will have to take the balance of advantages and disadvantages and then 
make our recommendations accordingly! Though we may not select a site, 
our recommendations will have to be suoh that it may benefit only those 
manufacturers which as regards these conditions are most favourably situated. 
In that case other manufacturers should have no reason to complain. If they 
select a site which, having regard to the conditions that I have mentioned 
is unsuitable compared to some other site, then they must take the conse¬ 
quences. I am repeating it once more that the Board does not express any 
opinion just now on any of these points. I am simply putting to you the 
points that you have to consider and upon which you have got to advise 
ns. Yon can say that there is nothing in these points I am mentioning, but 
you wilt have to give me your reasons for it. At first sight it does appear 
that these points involve many serious difficulties upon which public opinion 
would be required. 

There is also this thing to be remembered that there may be serious com¬ 
petition between the railways and the shipping companies. There may be a 
readjustment of the freight that is available by the establishment of this 
industry in which there is some competition between the railways and the 
shipping companies. It is difficult to foretell what may happen. Therefore 
if we recommend any particular locality it must be a locality which would 
lead to stabilization, that is to say a locality which will not require frequent 
assistance. It will have to depend on what it has got if it gets anything 
and where the price would be subject to least fluctuation and it is for you to 
suggest where these localities are which fulfil all these various conditions and 
we are ready to hear you. 

There is one very great difficulty and that is as reg.ards prices upon 
which we shall require a considerable amount of evidence. Not only the 
evidence must be reliable, but the prices must be comparable. We must 
get the same sort of price for the same quality of salt and for the same 
quantity. As you linow in Bombay it is impossible to say what is the price 
of salt. After all no one eats a bag of salt at a time. Therefore it is import¬ 
ant to decide what the prices are to the man who eats the salt and not to 
the man who sells the salt. Here in Bombay the quality does not depend 
upon its purity, but upon its lightness, so that it is difficult to compare the 
price of Bombay salt with the Liverpool salt. By weight it is worth Ks. 2, 
but by measurement it may be Rs. 2-8-0. Then there is another difficulty 
about ascertaining the retail prices of salt because of the different methods 
of sale. We haven’t got sufficient evidence ns regards wholesale prices. As 
regards Bombay we are not immediately concerned, but as regards Bengal 
we must have all the evidence on those points and the Board very much 
regrets to say that the only Association in Bengal which should have that 
information has so far not supplied us with that information on grounds 
that we do not regard as satisfactory. It is no use withholding this infonn- 
ation or delaying this information, because we have got to get the information 
and if this Association does not supply, we have to make our recommendations 
independently of that Association assuming that it doesn’t exist for all prac¬ 
tical purposes or we shall get information from other sources which from the 
Association’s point of view may not be so satisfactory, but here is a responsible 
body which practically controls the market in that part of India. We asked 
that body for information in the ordinary way and the answer that they have 
given we must regard as unsatisfactory. It doesn’t amount to refusal, but 
it does amount to unwillingness on thoir part to supply that information, so 
that if you are at all connected with that Association, Mr. Gould, you must 
make it clear to them that this is not the kind of attitude that that Associa¬ 
tion ought to adopt towards a public body. It will not be in the national 
interests to do so. If they don’t care what we say, then that is their busi¬ 
ness. 
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Mr. Oould. —don t think they quite realised how important it was. 
They thought that the reference would hav.e to be replied by the salt manu¬ 
facturers in India. 

President. —The questions were such that a baby only would say that. It 
is perfectly obvious what information was required. They might at least 
have said “ We are ready to give you all the information we hove ”. My 
oolleagne reminds me that in writing to this Association we drew particular 
attention to the questions in the questionnaire which we thought they could 
answer. I do not know how to account for it if the5' say they do not under¬ 
stand. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Being one of the members of the Association I myself felt 
it very much wlien I understood that the Board thought that insufficient 
information or no information was given. I made enquirie,s and the position 
is this: the Association at Calcutta has to rely also upon the information to 
he got from the owners and they are far away. Before they could call a 
meeting the Secretary gave a general reply, but they are prepared to submit 
to you the rates and other particulars that they have got. Mr. Gould and 
myself will also submit to you all the particulars. In fact they will be pre¬ 
pared to give evidence before the Board when they are at Calcutta. 

President. —I am very glad to hear it because the impression oi'eated in 
the mind of the Board is entirely diffei'ent. 

Mr. Oould. —1 don’t think there is any one in Calcutta amongst the im¬ 
porters who would answer that questionnaire. He would have to put it 
before liis prinoipaLs and the principals alone would be able to answer. 

President.-~-If it had been suggested to us that that was their difficulty, 
we would have .said “ all right, wo will give you time to consider it ”. I 
will p\st read to you one passage of this letter dated 17th October 1929, which 
We regard as very unsatisfactory— 

“As regards the wholesale prices of salts in Europe I have ascertained 
from members of the Association that such information is not 
available here and I regret I am not in a position to advise you 
where you may obtain the required information.” 

I’hiit i.s not ttie way to answer this Board. 

Mr. LaUiee.~~l agree. 

President. —It simply delays the enquiry. It doesn’t do anybody any good 
and in the end we shall get the information Association or no Association. It 
is for the Association to come forward and say “ Here are the statements 
made against us and here are the particulars. We are willing to supply you 
with tlie information ”. That is the attitude that the Association ought to 
have taken because it is perfectly obvious that without these particulars we 
catinot iiroceed any further. After all wo have to ascertain what soit of 
competition exists and the best evidence of competition is prices. 

3/r. Lalljee. —Did you ask for prices in CalcuttaP 

President. —We asked for prices—c.i.f. prices ip Calcutta and f.o.b. prices 
in Europe—and various other things. We marked the questions for them 
in the questionnaire. It is perfectly clear to anybody as to what information 
is required by us. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I assure you that tliey never meant anything. The gentle¬ 
men who represent in Calcutta the Association are the agents of dififerent 
manufacturers, and therefore they are nervous in replying to questions which 
pertain to their principals. 

President. —Why did they not give the prices? 

Mr. Lalljee. —They wanted to know what the position was or what atti¬ 
tude their principals would take. 

President. —This is not a question of the principals at all. Here are the 
people dealing in the article for a sei’ios of years. They know the prices 
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at which they sell the article and the information was in their possession. 
They have not supplied us even with Calcutta prices, 

Mr. Lalljee. —They are going to supply you. 

President. —They have not yet supplied, 

Mr. Lalljee. —I assure you as one of the niemhers—and Mr. Gould also will 
join with me in this—that we are going to supply that information to you. 
We will give you c.i.f. prices and the golah prices so far as Calcutta and 
Bengal are concerned. 

President. —T can tell you this much. There have been very violent fluc¬ 
tuations in the price—I don’t think that the Association will deny that— 
Iiut there has been no corresponding variation in the cost of production. 
There have been no serious fluctuations in freight which would account for a 
difference of Rs. GO per 100 maunds. Those are facts which require explana¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I agree. 

President. —Because if no explanation is given which is satisfactory, it 
vould be a matter for Government to consider what steps they should take 
merely to stabilize prices. That is a point we have to consider. Supposing 
you are running it as a monopoly and controlling the prices Government can 
say “ here is a monopoly which is un-controlled wliich speculates and which 
raises and drops prices to suit its own convenience. If this monopoly is going 
to be established, it may he to the advantage of the State to have some other 
arrangement by which there is a juonopoly and there is a controlled mono¬ 
poly ”. Sait as you know is a very important f:ommodity in whicli certainty 
of the price is far more important than its level because in an article which 
is sold in such small quantities in the bazar once the price is put up, even 
if the wholesale prices are reduced later, that reduction is not transferred 
m easily to the consumer. That is a factor which cannot be lost sight of. 
Tt is for that reason important that this Association should come forward 
and explain to us why there has been such variation in these prices. T think 
in one of the representations prices have been given. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I may tell you in short that we will be able to explain all 
that. 

President. —The public ought to know what is happening. 

Mr. Lalljee. —^We are going to explain to you. 

President. —Take the year 1926. You started with Rs. 56. The price 
•went on continually increasing until it reached Rs. 119 in 1927. It was more 
than double. Then in 1928 it came down to Rs. 76 and in 1929 it comes 
down to Rs. 65 or 69. Here obviously are figures which need some explana¬ 
tion. If this is going to happen to the consumer under an uncontrolled 
monopoly, it may be necessary for Government to step in and say “ we shall 
stop it ” because the consumer does not benefit by thi.s arrangement. As 
I say, though the high price of Rs. 119 which was in force in 1927 had 
dropped to Rs. 76 in 1928 and to Rs. 65 or Rs. 69 in 1929, the retail consumer 
might have paid the higher price for a considerable period. 1927 wa.s the 
year in which there was some strike which might have affected the price. 
Take 1924. 

Mr. Lalljee. —The Association came into existence only 2i years ago. 

President. —Somebody has been manipulating prices. Whether it is the 
Association or the importer who does it, there must be some explanation of 
this fact. In one month it was Rs, 70; two months later it was Rs. 100; 
next month it was reduced to Rs. 90 and again 4 months later it was raised 
to Rs. 100. There should be no market in which price ought to vary to such 
im extent. This is the most crucial point in the whole enquiry. I am just 
trying to explain what sort of evidence wm require. This is practically the 
starting point from the import point of view, and as I was telling you a 
little while ago, any recommendations that we may make must have at 
.least this end in view, -viz., that prices must be stabilized at a reasonable 
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level so that the industry may not be injured by speculation on the part of 
the Association or ring or whatever yon like to call them. 

Mr. Lalljee .—You have asked prices for 1926 in the questionnaire. 

Dr. Matthai .—In the questionnaire we have asked for prices from 1913-14 
onwards. 

President .—I think you would agree that circumstances such as these 
cannot be allowed to pass without some explanation and who else could give 
us this information except the persons who were responsible for these prices. 
By way of illustration 1 would just give a figure that has been supplied t(v 
us in these applications. Now they claim that they want an assistance 
amounting to Rs. 15 a ton—that is what it comes to—which will bring up 
the price to Rs. 77 esc-golah in Calcutta. That is merely an illustration. 
But you will find that until recently prices have been very much higher. 
This demand is based on the actual production, plus the profit, freight and 
everything and the price that they claim is not more than Rs. 77 delivered at 
the golahs. We find that prices have been very much higher. What can 
we suppose except that somebody has been profiteering. It is for you to 
explain to us how this came about. 

My colleague reminds me that there is one point on which I must draw 
your attention. You must tell us precisely what assistance is required and 
what form it should take. There are two principal ways; of course there may 
be other ways. One is the increase in the duty. I think you would agree 
that though there is nothing to prevent this Board and Government from 
increasing the duty that is a step which would require very full and care¬ 
ful consideration, especially if it is merely for the assistance of manufacturers 
in a particxilar market. If there is a substantial increase in the duty it 
may affect prices all over eventually. Secondly when wo have proposed the 
imposition of a duty in important industries we have safeguarded the Indian 
industry against the manipulation of prices or fluctuations in prices of im¬ 
ported articles by providing that if the Government is satisfied that the 
protection given is becoming ineffective by reason of the foreign article being 
imported at prices below that which we have taken into account, tho addi¬ 
tional duty may be imposed but it is a matter of very great difficulty in an 
article like salt to make such a provision. But you may s.ay we may give a 
bounty. It is quite possible that Government may give you bounty but 
the resources of the Government are not unlimited. It has got to find the 
money which must come in some way from the general revenues and it must 
be a definite charge for a definite period. Supposing wo recommend a bounty 
of say one anna a raaund—^just by way of illustration—and if the price has 
dropped by 6 annas a raaund what is the Government to do. Is the Govern¬ 
ment to increase the bounty to 5 annas? Tlio liability of Government 
becomes unlimited in that way. If you are proposing a bounty and if tliat 
is the scheme you are putting forward you must tell us how Government is 
to find the money, what it is going to cost, etc. I think that it would he 
just as well for those who ask for such assistance to think these matters out 
and let us have their opinions. 

I may tell you one other thing which has struck me. It is specially for 
manufacturers in Aden, Kathiawar and Karachi. You have to depend on 
cheap freights. Government may sjiy ‘ we don’t want to incur any direct 
additional expenditure by way of bounty but we are the owners of railways. 
We may so arrange that rail freights may be reduced ’. This may be a 
charge on the general revenues or the railways themselves may take the view 
that in their own interests it is necessary to reduce the freight in order to 
capture the traffic. Government need do nothing but the railways themselves 
may come to the rescue. In that case it is very doubtful whether Aden would 
benefit by this arrangement but Aden can have no reason to complain because 
no distinction would be made by Government or the railw.ays. Government 
may say all right or the railways would say * we are going to get this addi¬ 
tional traffic of half a million tons, which we do not get now. We will reduce 
the freight which would enable a manufacturer situated somewhere here- 
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to get into that market It is not impossible that those ports which depend 
on sea freight may not lienefit at all unless the steamship companies also 
reduce their freight but the steamship companies cannot help yon as much 
as the railway companies can because sea freights are not so high as rail 
freights so that I am pointing out that, whatever proposal you may put 
forward—^whether it is a bounty or duty—^you must realise that there is an¬ 
other way in which difficulties may be created against yourselves. In such 
a case what course do you suggest that the Board should adopt. I think, 
Mr. Gould, that the Salt Importers Association would represent all the busi¬ 
ness practically in Calcutta. 

Mr. Gould. —Yes. 

President. —As regards Bombay; The Bombay manufacturers have also 
put forward a claim that thej' can produce this amount of salt. I wish to 
know whether there is any Association in Bombay corresponding to the Salt 
Importers Association in Calcutta, which can give us this information and 
if not who is going to give us this information, 

Mr. Lalljee. —There is no Association in Bombay. 

President. —I want the evidence of wholesale dealers who deal with salt 
after it passes the hands of the manufacturers. 

Sir Vasantran. —There are only three wholesale dealers— 

Khan Bahadur Bhiandiwala. 

Sir Mehta. 

Mohamed Ebrahim Mohamed Jaffar. 

Dr. Maithai. —They are manufacturers too, are they? 

Sir Vasantrao, —They are all manufacturers. 

President. —Do you thhik these three gentlemen will be sufficient repre 
■seiitatiws of the whole busino88.i> 

Mr. Lulljci. —Yes, so far as the Calcutta shipments are concerned. 

President. —We want to ascertain what the prices are in Bombay of Bom¬ 
bay salt. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yesterday I was asked by the Secretary of the Indian Mer¬ 
chants’ Chamber to submit several names. 

President. —But we cannot examine 16 or 20 people. 

Mr, Lalljee, —That list of the 15 gentlemen that wo gave comprises o; 
three blocks. Tliero are three gentlemen who represent the shipping of 
Bombay Salt to the Malabar coast, three who represent people selling Bom¬ 
bay salt at Khandesh, three people representing people selling salt in 
Hyderabad and so on. Unfortunately I don’t remember the classification. 

Dr. Matthai. —These sections of the trade are different from one another? 

Mr. Lalljee, —Yes. 

President. —Sir Vasantrao, will you please tell my Secretary what wit¬ 
nesses should be called in to give evidence? 

Sir Vasantrao. —I will. 

President. —And then we shall ask them to appear in groups if they wish 
to but they must have one spokesman. 

Mr. Lalljee. —With regard to the Salt Manufacturers Association so far ns 
the sales are concerned the Association as such will give you that information. 
So far as manufactures are concerned, there are two parts. 'I'hose represent¬ 
ing Aden will give you information as regards Aden. So far as manufacture 
is concerned I don’t think the Association as a whole will be able to give you 
information for all the salt manufacturers. 

President. —We don’t expect the Association to do it. I think it would 
be advisable for individual manufacturers to come forward and make better 
.arrangements for their representation. You represent the Italian works, 
Mr. Gould? 
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Ml. Gould. — Yes. 

President. —I think it would be better for them to make adequate arrange¬ 
ments for its representation. 

Mr. Gould. —Can you give me some idea when they would be required to 
appear in Calcutta P 

President. —It will be somewhere about the end of January or beginning 
of February. If it is February it may be in Calcutta. 

Mr. Gould. —^Woiild you like to examine them up in Aden when you go 
there P 

President. —I don’t think so. You can tell them that the date will be 
about the end of January and in the meantime they must answer the 
questionnaire. I hope you are not claiming that this information should be 
treated as confidential, Mr. Lalljee. 

Mr. Lalljee. —So far as I am concerned I don't want to keep anything 
confidential but this much I will say and that is that I should like the infonu- 
.ation to be published after all the evidences have been taken. 

President. —What is the point? 

Mr. Lalljee. —The point is that one who gives evidence in the first instance 
is subject to be eriticised by others while he does not get an opportunity to 
•riticise the others. 

President. —We are the final critics so far as you are concerned I 

Mr. Lalljee. — Vfe will give you all the information in the first instance but 
would like you to publish it after you have finished all the evidence. 

President. —But these proceedings are open to the Press. If a man comes 
hei'e and sits and makes a note 1 can’t ask him to leave. 

Mr. Gould. —Will you give us an opportunity to explain a second time if 
there is need for itP 

President. —We always do so. Obviously the Board cannot examine every 
applicant simultaneou.sly. I may toll you, Mr. Gould, that we expect all 
applicants to give us all the information that we require in public. 

Mr. Gould. —There is just one point. As regards the manufacture and 
production of salt those are points on which the proprietors would be able 
to give you all the evidence you require. 

President. —That is right, hut you must tell the proprietors that the 
Board nearly always insist upon applicants giving evidence in public and 
nothing is kept confidential except in very exceptional circumstances. 

Mr. Mathias. —The question of costs will be examined in public. 

Mr. Gould. —That they will bo able to give you, but as regards everything 
in Calcutta, selling and this sort of thing, I shall be of greater help to you 
than they. 

President. —We have always insisted upon all figures being made public. 
We have of course made exceptions but they have been made rather in the 
case of people who are not interested in manufacture, but parties who are 
interested in the enquiry are expected to give their evidence in public includ¬ 
ing evidence as regards their costs. 

i 

The Salt Importers .Association of Bengal. 

Mr. Gould. —I think you will find thi.s note that I have prepared of inter¬ 
est. I think it will be useful to have it on record. I will read this with youi- 
permission— 

With your permission I will touch upon a matter which although not 
directly within the scope of this enquiry has, in my opinion, an important 
bearing on the question at issue. It is “ The Salt Importers Association of 
Bengal This Association was formed three years ago with the object of 
(I) preventing violent fluctuations in prices whereby speculation is stimulated 
and (2) maintaining prices at a remunerative level by regulating supply in 
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accordance with demand. I can state straightaway that it was novar intend¬ 
ed that this Association should go out of its way to smother or in any way 
hinder the development of salt manufacture in India. On the contraiy 
when the formation of the Association was under contemplation it was 
realized that if and when the Association became a fait accompli the Indian 
Salt Industry would receive an impetus rather than the reverse and the 
fact that that did not prevent the Association from coming into being may, 
I think, be accepted as an earnest of its good-will towards the Indian Salt 
Industry. If this bo admitted then I consider I would be justified in stating 
that it is more within than without the bounds of probability that if and 
when an Indian Salt Company had attained a producing capacity and 
acquired a footing in the Bengal Market as in the opinion of the members 
of the Association entitled it to a fixed quota of the yearly trade it would 
he invited to join the Association. Whenwhile the latter’s policy in relation 
to all Indian Companies would be one of ‘ live and let live ’. 

It will be conceded that so long as the Association is able to maintain 
prices at a remunerative level for its members it will ipso facto be extending 
to Indian Salt Companies a potential protection and this, in my opinion, is 
what they really need during the period that must nece.ss.arily elapse before 
they become eligible for membership. 

President, —^Those are precisely the points on which we think the Associa¬ 
tion has not fulfilled its purpose, namely regulation of price.s. 

Mr. Gould. —That was a misconception. 

President. —Those were the points I was putting U> you, that pidoes must 
ha stabilized at a reasonable level and that there should be no manipulation 
of prices. It is purely speculation which as the figures suggest has caused 
such serious fluctuations. 

Mr. Oould.—I think our object is to stabilize prices and wo will be able 
to prove that. Wherever fluctuations have taken place we are prepared to 
explain the cause. 

President. —This idea of quota tiiat you suggest in your note is a mo;'e 
difficult proposition than appears at first sight. It means this tliat you 
have got to give up your foreign constituents and to admit the Indian manu¬ 
facturer. That is the point. There can be no question of quota because 
one or the other side has to go out in that case. Is the Association prepai«<i 
to give up these foreign imports entirely? 

Mr. Gould.' —I will just mention one thing. Since the Association was 
formed about 80,000 tons of non-as.sociation salt is coining to Calcutta. Of 
course that includes Little Aden, Hajeebhoy Lalljeo, Okha, Tunis, Roumania 
and so on. This is for a period of 12 months. 

President. —Supposing we came to the conclusion that all salt has got to 
he manufactured in India and that except for very special tastes no foreign 
salt is to come in—that is merely for the purpose of discussion—what would be 
your position? Are you going to say to your foreign constituents “We 
cannot sell your salt because it is the policy of tlie Government of India to 
encourage Indian salt ” and will tliey then say “ if you .are going to do that 
we will stand out ”? When you say you are not going to market their salt, 
they may reply that they will take their chance and compete. In that case 
what position will your Association take up? Yon can think over that and 
give me an answer when we meet next time. 

Mr, Lalljee. —I may tell you one thing. In our Association agreement 
ivo h.ave provided a clause that as soon as Government wants to do anything 
lor the Indian industry it will be absolutely free for any member to be out 
of the Association. 

President. —That is another point. Wo start with this proposition for 
the sake of argument that it is possible for Bengal to have Indian salt. Tins 
Association so far has been marketing foreign salt and some Aden salt. The 
Association has got to decide whether it is going to give up the importation of 
foreign salt. That is one point. Then, supposing it decides to do so, is 
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"there any security that the foreign manufacturer will stand out and saj 
■“ I am prepared to lose the market ”? 

Mr. Lalljee. —No. 

President. —Supposing we fixed the assistance at 3 annas a maund and 
then the foreign manufacturer says “ I am going to reduce my price by 6 
annas a maund ”, what is the Association going to dop 

Mr. Oould. —What would happen automatically when India became an 
actual producer is that room would have to be found for her if she was able 
to produce the quality acceptable to the market. Amongst us there are 
outright foreign salts: we are Imperial and we are foreign. If we found 
that there was no room for everybody possibly steps would have to be consi¬ 
dered of reducing the imports of certain salts by fixing a certain figure.. 

President. —I may tell you that it has to go out, supposing Government 
decides that Bengal and the rest ef India shall have only Indian salt. In that 
case there is no question about it. There are two stages ; the first stage is the 
transitional stage, that is to say wlien Indian salt begins to increase its pro¬ 
duction. That would be the most critical period. You cannot serve two 
masters. Supposing your foreign constituent says “ this salt is coming in, 
we must see that it doesn’t ” are you then prepared to say to the foreign 
manufacturer that he must go out? 

Mr. Oould, —We shall come to the parting of the ways with the Continent. 
As ]' said we are not here to smother the Indian industry, but we are here 
to prevent as much as possible outsiders who never came to India before. 

President. —I am prepared to say that you have the best of intentions but 
I want to see how you can make that offective. What is the attitude you 
are going to adopt during the transitional stage. As more and more Indian 
salt is manufactured are you going to allow it to expand without competition 
from foreign manufactures P I will put the case to you from the foreign 
manufacturers point of view. lie says “ here is a Government scheme which 
makes such and such provision; can we get behind it? We are going to lose 
all onr market; are we going to stand out and allow the market to slip 
out of our hands ”P If he does that well and good; but that is not likely. 
He may say “ wo will compete ” and you are the medium through whom 
he is going to compete. 

Mr. Oould. —Once they are admitted into tho Association, they are allowed 
a quota. 

JJr. Maithai.~'Wl\sn did they come in? 

Mr. Gould. —Once they are admitted into the A.ssociation, they are allowed 
a quota. Wo offered thorn 2 per cent. 

President. —Any scheme that we put forward ought to he such that we do 
our best to see that the production is expedited. 

Mr. Gould. —I only mention this as something we have in view. 

President. —The whole point is that the Association ought to be able to 
tell us what it is going to do during tho transitional period. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I can tell you that the Association was formed for three 
years. Now there is only one year more and the position has entirely changed. 
It would be quite open for all the members to decide then. There may be 
difference of opinion and it may be that this Association may not last. 
Witliin the last 15 years Aden has made up nearly 200,000 tons. Formerly 
it was 100,000 tons. They have given way to Aden as she was getting more 
and more production. If the same policy is adopted, it would be all right. 

Dr. Matthai. —^When the conference started Aden had been producing 
200,000 tons. 

Mr. Gould. —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —I don’t think there was any increase in the production 
since this conference. 

Mr. Oould. —No. 
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President. —So far as this Board is concerned it is not always opposed 
to some sort of organisation which leads to stability of prices and eliminates 
what may be regarded now-a-days as uneconomic competition. But if the 
Association enters into uneconomic competition instead of stabilising prices, 
tampers with them from time to time to suit any particular line of policy 
that it may be necessary for it to adoiit at that particular moment. That 
is the danger. Circumstances may arise which may compel you to adopt a 
different course. If you adopt that course, you hit the protected industry. 

Pr. Matthai. —-I don’t know if you have seen the representations we have 
received from soma of the Indian works. There is a definite allegation that 
when an Indian shipment was sent to Calcutta last year or the year before, 
there was an attempt by the conference to cut prices with a view to keeping 
them out. There is an allegation of that kind and I think as the President 
on behalf of the Board has suggested that if measures of that kind are going 
to be taken by the conference then of course it would become a serious public 
question which you would have to face. 

President. —-As I was trying to ex]>lain to you a little while ago it may be 
simply this that the foreign manufacturer says “ I am not going to vacate 
this market without a fight. I will remain in this market till the last moment 
and then go out ”. In such a case the Association ought to define its attitude 
and whether it can really be able on the one hand to prevent this foreign 
manufactnrer coming in and on the other hand to protect the Indian industry 
without external assistance. These are problems. 

Mr. Gould. —If it ever came to that, there would be a break and there 
might he formed a combination of another kind. 

Presitie/it.—Meanwhile what happens to salt prices? 

Mr. Gould. —I am just seeing the possibilities ahead. 

President.' —That is the point. You have to face this situation some day. 
We will put it this way. The A.s.sociation really wants to support the Indian 
industry, but your constituents say “ No. We are a powerful body. We have 
made enough profits in the past. We shall give you more commission and you 
push your goods instead of these”. What is the Association going to do? 
You are not sufficiently well organised to say that you will take care of these. 
Your members might say “ They are offering us more profit and let us kill 
the Indian industry ”. That is tho sort of situation I have in mind and also 
my colleagues have. 

Mr. Gould. —The remedy rests with Government. 

Mr. Mathias. —What remedy do you suggest? 

Mr. Gould. —To differentiate between Indian and foreign. 

Mr. Mathias. —By way of duty? 

Mr. Gould. —By way of restriction on the imports. 

President. —Then we are faced with this situation that if the Association, 
and the Indian manufacturer cannot escape this peril, Government might 
say “ Would it not be hotter for us to start on this at once so that we see 
that the prices are stabilised from tho beginning, that no speculation takes 
place and that the Indian industry is allowed to be established ”. It would 
be an argument for the Government to step in if it chose. 

Mr. Gould. —You are assuming that the salt will be there to supply the 
market. I am speaking of the time before they can give it to the market. 

President. —The whole point is this: a certain quantity of salt has to be 
found either Indian or foreign. Government might say “ we shall control 
the imports and regulate the supply in such a Way that prices are main¬ 
tained at a certain level ”. It can either import itself or authorise an A.sso- 
ciation or a Company to import tho necessary quantity which would make 
good whatever India cannot supply for the time being. What have yon to 
say to that? It would be simpler for Government to say “ supposing India 
reqiffres 500,000 tons. India produces 100,000 tons and the balance of 400,000 
tons is brought, from outside countries to keep up to the level of the demand ”. 
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Mr. Gould. —Aden is supplying 40 per cent. now. 

President. —It doesn’t matter where it brings the salt from. Would it not 
be simpler for the Goyemment to start with that at once instead of taking 
its chance of the Association and the foreign importer competing against 
the Indian industry. These are points for you to consider. We shall put 
them to you when you are ready. In the meanwhile I am trying to suggest 
to you the difficulties that are in the way. 

J don’t think any practical purpose would be served by our examining 
you Mr. Jjalljee, on behalf of the Little Aden Salt Works, because on the 
general questions we shall examine you, but as regards the individual manu¬ 
facturer,- he must appear himself. I think j'ou must draw their attention to 
this. I understand that two of them are in the conference and two are out. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. I have already written to them that they should come 
themselves and give evidence before the Board. 

President. —We can’t allow one set of conflicting interests to represent 
another. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I have already written to them, but I haven’t heard from 
them. So far as Hajeebhoy is concerned, I have told him that he must appear 
himself. 

Mr. Gould. —As regards our works I shall writs and ask one of the prin¬ 
cipals to be in Bombay in the second lialf of January. In tho meanwhile we 
shall ask them to reply to the questionnaire. 

President. —Will you he able to give information about freights and so on? 

Af r. Qould. —-Yes. 

President. —As regads freights w^e may have to go back to war time, because 
that is an important factor. That is what Aden has got to consider. All 
parts of British India are entitled to the same protection in times of war, 
hut one part may be isolated from another, that is to say it is not impossible 
that Aden may be isolated. Supposing there was war in these parts, in that 
case we have got to take into account the question of freights and its avail¬ 
ability, is that not soP 

Mr. Lalljee. —Quito right. 

President. —Supposing during the war India had been in a position to 
supply all the salts required, I doubt very much whether the price could 
have been fixed as high as Rs. 250. 

President. —Are there any freight brokers here? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes, Mr. Jehangir Dalai. 

President. —Have you got a record of freights kept over a period of years? 

Mr Dalai. —I have got a record of all freights for about 6 to 8 years. 

President. —^We might examine you at some later date. Supposing we 
want 600,000 tons more freight, can we get it? 

Mr. Lalljee. —^Yes. 

Mr. Gould. —May I put in this statement with regard to the founding of 
the Aden Salt Works? 

President. —Yes. 
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INOO-ADEN SALT WORKS, ADEN, 

Evidence of Mr. HOOSEINBHOY A. LALLJEE, recorded at 
Bombay on Tuesday, the 12th November, 1B29. 

President .—1 take it Mr. Hosseinbhoy Lalljee that you don’t wish anytiiing 
to be treated as confidential in your answers to questionnaire. 

Mr. Lalljee. —No. 


Production. 

President. —You manufacture about 7-5,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is the highest figure you have attained so far. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes, but I may tell you that owing to flood in 1927 we 
had to cut it down to 50,000 tons. Every day we are increasing our pro¬ 
duction. Had there been no flood, we would have made about a lakh of 
tons, because we have got good lands. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you mean that the flood has caused permanent damage? 

Mr. Lalljee. —It did for the time being. 

Mr. Mathias.—Would you he able to increase your output without any 
additional cost? 

Mr. Lalljee. —With very little ex])enditur© we could make a lakh of 
tons and further more. We have to put up a bund more for which we have 
to incur about Its. 1,00,000. 

Mr. Mathias, —After you have iiicurred that expenditure would you 
still he able to produce at the same cost as at present? 

Mr, EalLjec. —At less cost than at present. 

President. —You think you can produce up to IJ lakhs. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

President. —Is that your maximum limit? 

Mr.^ Lalljee .—I have put that limit, I don’t want to produce more 
than that. I know that the other two salt works are increasing their pro¬ 
duction. Taking the size of our land we can produce 150,000 tons easily. 

President. —And the Italian Works? 

Mr. Lalljee .—-At present they produco about 120,000 they can also if 
they like after spending a little more produco about 1.50,000. 

President. —That is 300,000 tons between you to take, 

Mr. Lalljee.— Yes, if we both produco more. 

President. —What is left for Continental India? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Only 200,000 tons if Burma is excluded otherwise 300,000 
tons. 

President. —I think you would be raising a hornet’s nest if the Continent 
of India felt that they were going to be left out. You must remember that 
there is an alternative source of supply w'hich is Khewra and supposing 
Khewra is able to produco about 100,000 tons more, so far as the rest of 
India is concerned, there is very little prospect of this class of salt being 
manufactured if you increase your output by 100 per cent. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I am not going to produce more than 126,000 tons. 

President. —What about the smaller people, the Little Aden and others? 

Mr. Lalljee. —I don’t want to make any distinction. I have been at 
Aden and as far as I am informed the .salt works belonging to Hajeebhoy 
may not be able to produce without further cost more than 60,000 to 60,000 
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tons. I can at present put it at 40,000 to 50,000 tons. The land in some 
parts is said to be sandy and therefore little porous. Even their present 
cost is I think heavier than ours and it is because the Calcutta rates are 
steady that they have been encouraged to send their salt. 

Mr, Mathias. —What about the other salt works? 

Mr. Lulljee.—About Little Aden Salt Works there is just some such 
difficulty. 

President. —^The whole point is this: it may be possible to get over 
the soil difficulty by having an artificial bottom surface. 

Mr. Lalljee. —It would cost much. There is one works which has already 
got this. 

Dr. Matthai. —^The trouble witli regard to the other works is the soil. 
What- is the trouble with the soil? 

Mr. Lalljee. —It is sandy and therefore a little porous. Just as the Chair¬ 
man pointed out if there is to be artificial bottom surface, the cost would go 
up. 

President. —Not very much. By the increased output the cost would go 
down. 

Mr. Lalljee, —If you will kindly study the figures at which the salt was 
formerly sold and the price at which Aden salt could be sold, you will find 
that when we first entered the market, 18 years back, it was only 18 per cent. 
Now it is 42 per cent, and I don’t tiiink that they could really make it at 
a much cheaper price than at present. 

President. —That I don’t know. You said that the limiting factor was 
the land and it was porous and sandy and I am trying to point out to 
you that it may bo possible for them to get over this defect in soil by having 
artificial surfaces and in that case they can produce 60,000 tons, 

Mr. Lalljee. —There is one other difficulty and that is their land is on 
nighpr level and they have to pump the water which is costly, ,^ur land 
18 not on a higher level. When you go there you will find thaa we have 
a reservoir. 

Mr. Jfaifiias.—What is the distance they have got to pump? 

Mr. Lalljee. —The distance they have to pump is nearly 2,000 ft. 

President. —That is not very much. What is the lift? 

Mr, Lalljee. —Lift must be about 18 ft. We are comparing like this: 
if one gentleman ne.Kt to me cannot produce at my cost, probably he cannot 
increase his production. 

Dr. Matthai. —Are they farther away from the harbour than you are P 

Mr. Lalljee. —They are only 100 ft. away from my salt works boundary. 
I can say this from our experience that there was sand in our land on that 
side and so that portion we never developed. They took the land just 
next to it. Wo had surveyed those lands and we found that we could not 
use it economically. 

Mr. Mathias. —You say that you cannot use all your land economically. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. That is why I have not put my production at a much 
higher figure. We have got 900 acres. We can develop up to 800 acres. 

Mr. Mathias. —100 acres you will have to leave. 

Mr, Lalljee. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias .—But you are confident that if the Little Aden Salt Works 
or the Hajeehhoy Salt Works increased their output by 20,000 tons, you 
would be able to undersell them, that is to say, if they increased their out¬ 
put and you increased your output to 1,20,000, you would be able to sell 
your salt below theirs and therefore it would not be a good proposition 
for thesn. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. But if they produce fairly largo quantity then thera 
would not be much difference in cost. 
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Mr. Mathias. —Even now it is more expensive for them to manufacture 
than for you. 

Mr. Lalljee. —^Yes, because we are producing large quantity. 

President. —I am just trying to put the case as it appears to me. There 
is great deal of feeling in India as you know that India must produce ite 
own salt. As I explained to you the other day according to the terms of 
reference Aden is part of India. Still there is a sentiment in this country 
that the Continent of India must produce. If you raise this question of 
increasing your output, it means that practically India is left out in the 
cold. 

Mr. Lalljee. —At present Calcutta and Burma require nearly 6,60,000. 

President. —Burma is a separate problem: at present it takes about 
60,000 tons. That leaves 600,000 tons of which a certain quantity would be 
very superior table salt. You are already supplying 220,000 tons. You want 
to go up to 300,000 tons or more. If the other people increase their out¬ 
put it would be 350,000 tons. That leaves 150,000 tons. Khewra can produce 
about 100,000 tons. What is left for Okha, Karachi and other places? 

I want to know what you have to say as regards that. 

Mr. Lalljee. —The question arises in this way that you will have to 
take into consideration the costs. 

President. —If the Indian costs are higher than yours, then of course 
they must take their chance. Supposing their costs are lower than yours 
and also their coat of marketing is very low, won’t they have some grievance 
if they are shut out entirely? 

Mr. Mathias. —If they are not given a fair chance to start with. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I am agreeable that some portion should be given to them 
but not at a higher price. 

President, —Supposing the price is the same. By the price I mean the 
total cost. 

Mr, Lalljee. —That is what I say. 

President, —The price including the cost of transport and everything 
to the nearest market. Supposing they ai'o able to show with some little 
encouragement tliey can manufacture, what is your proposal? 

Mr. Lalljee. —I am prepared that they should be given. 

President. —There is nothing left. What are we to give them? 

Mr. XaWjee.—Whatever the Tariff Board lay.s down as the basis we will 
follow. As regards Hajee Salt Works and Palonji Salt Works, there is a 
difference of opinion even among the experts as to what their position would 
be. In the report they say they can turn out IJ lakhs. Mr. Palonji says 
that if sufficient encouragement is given to him, he can turn out 1,00,000. 
But then the question is how much encouragement you are going to give. 

Mr, Mathias, —You mean provided the price guaranteed is sufficiently 
high. 

Mr. Lalljee. —It comes to that. At present my salt is the cheapest in 
Calcutta. 

President. —What it comes to is this: if they get a price of Rs. 80 c.i.f. 
then they can produce all this quantity. 

Mr. Lalljee, —Almost entirely. That is why I put them down to 50,000 
to 60,000. 

President. —We will put it this way. They don’t require any more 
temporary assistance than the Indian salt works. Then they say “ with 
that assistance we are ready to turn out the whole quantity India says 
“ why should we do for the benefit of Aden which is not India though of 
course it is part of British India ”. 

Mr. Lalljee. —The answer is quite simple. Aden is not benefited in any 
way. All the benefit that accrues from the salt works at Aden is that of 
India, 300 persons being employed as oooly labour. That is all the advantage 
Aden gets out of the salt works. 
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IFar price.s. 

pTesident,~T.t is not a question, of employment. It is a question of national 
sentiment. They remember what happened to them during the war, what 
Aden did and what the rest of the salt producers did. They say “ we 
had to pay Bs. 2S0 in the past, We want to insure ourselves against that 
and therefore we would sugge.st that Aden should not be given a prepondera¬ 
ting share or any share. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I am just going to put before the Board the freight rates 
which were in force during the war. During the war steamers were pro¬ 
vided by the Admiralty. We were not allowed to charter and the prices 
of salt went up for a little while owing to stipulation, but the Government 
stepped in. 

President. —Ks. 250 was the rate fixed. 

Mr. Lalljee. —The freight rate was Bs. 29 per ton. They were all Gov¬ 
ernment boats. That freight rate remained in force only for a couple of 
months. 

President. —Government itself Axed Bs. 250. 

Mr. Lalljee. —They did because at that time there was only Aden salt 
and our salt was cornered by the merchants. The prices went up because 
merchants began to corner salt and the Aden salt was the only available 

salt. 

President. —It does not matter who did it. 

Mr. Lalljee. —It was not that they had to pay so much for the Aden salt. 

President.—India might say that " during the war we had to pay Bs. 260 
or whatever it was. It was a very exorbitant price. Are we going to have 
Aden which may do the same thing again if a war broke out ”. 

Mr. Lalljee.—In the war, every commodity was controlled. 

President. —If salt was produced in India, the price would not have 
risen to Bs. 250 whatever happened. I am trying to put their case to you. 
It is a case which you have to meet. 

Mr. Mathias. —You say that this high price lasted only a short time. 
But I see from this chart that the price varied between Bs. 260 and Ks. 240 
during the whole of 1917. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I see the rate in 1918 ranged between Rs, 200 and Bs. 170. 

Mr. Mathias. —In 1917? 

Mr. Lalljee. —From Rs. 160 it went up to Bs. 400. That was only for 
a few days. The average rate was Rs, 160 to Rs. 227. 

President. —It never dropped below Rs. 130 until after 1920. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Quito right, because freight rates were high. 

President. —It varied between Rs. 250 and Rs. 130. 

Mr. Lalljee. —That was what happened. 

Mr. Mathias. —It stood between Rs. 280 and Rs. 240 quite a long time. 

Mr, Lalljee. —^We had not had R.s. 280 at all. 

Mr. Mathias. —It might be Rs. 270 or about that. 

President. —If you take from 1919, it rose from Rs. 140 to Rs. 270 in 
round Agures. It did not come below Rs. 130 until the end of 1920 and ir 
went on dropping. Then again it rose in 1926. 

Mr. Lalljee. —It rose again in 1927. 

President.—Yes, it did. For six yeai-a from 1914 to 1920 they paid a 
price of at least Rs. 130 and part of the time over Rs, 200 and Bs. 260. 

Mr. Lalljee. —That was for a short time. 

President. —More than that—for nearly two years. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I wish to put in the freight rates which would give you 
some idea besides the labour and other charges at Aden had also gone 
up and also in Calcutta. 
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President. —^What is the highest freight rate that you paid ? 

Mr. XaHjee.—In 1913 our freight rate was Rs. 6-8-0, before 1913 Rs. 4-8-0 
to Rs. 5; in 1914, Rs. 6-4-0, in 1916, Rs. 13-8-0, in 1916, Rs. 26, Rs. 26, 
Rs. 22, Rs. 29 and Rs. 28. 

President. —It does not account for the whole of the increase. 

Mr. Lalljee. —The average rate for 1916, 1917 and 1918 was above normal; 
it was something like Rs. 20. 

President. —That is nothing. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Rs. 20 means Rs. 76. You must deduct that freight. 

['resident. —What was the pre-war price? 

Mr. Lalljee. —If you ask me that question, I don’t want to say much. 
But I may tell you frankly that when we started the rate was Rs. 66 and 
as soon as our salt came into the market, the price came down to Rs. 32. 
We had to fight. 

President. —Whom. 

Mr. Lalljee.- —The existing factories. 

Mr. Mathias. —Take the price of Rs. 60 per 100 maunds. With your 
freight at Rs. 6, it means a deduction of something over Rs. 20. That leaves 
you Rs. 40 excluding freight, and that would justify on the same calcula¬ 
tions a price ea-ship of Rs. 120 during the war time. 

Mr. Lalljee. —It was like this. During the war there was scarcity and 
everybody made a little money. Coal was sold at Rs. 80 a ton and we 
had been importing coal. The Rangoon rice was Rs. 20 and sugar that 
was selling at 15 shillings was sold at 86 shillings. Another thing to be 
remembered is that we have paid very heavily for it during the war and 
even after the war. If we had been able to keep that money we would 
not have bothered about the Tariff Board. During the war our salt works 
were raided twice by the Turks and often were we in trouble for labour 
as our own forces required them. 

President. —I don’t dispute that prices were very high all round. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Over and above that, now our charges are nearly Rs. 10. At 
that time the charges came to Rs. 21. The boat hire and everything lead 
gone up, and since then the cost has been high. 

President. —There was plenty of margin. 

Mr. Lalljee. —There was a little money making during the war but 
we have lost also very heavily after the war. 

President. —Just think over how you are going to conciliate the salt in¬ 
terests of the continent of India. Remembering what you did during the 
war, they might say “ we don’t want the same thing to occur again, if 
anything happens to the freight market or if anything goes wrong There¬ 
fore you have to give an answer. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I am entirely in your hands. 

President. —I am asking you. 

Mr. Lalljee. —What could I suggest? If it is your intention or the 
intention of Government to allow a certain quota to Aden, we are prepared 
to agree to any reasonable scheme. 

President. —What you fancy is your quota rate for yourself? 

Mr. Lalljee. —I have said that I have put down 1,20,000 tons? 

President. —But you have not produced that. 

Mr. Lalljee. —It is a question of one day. 

President. —How ? 

Mr. Ijalljee. —According to our present arrangements we have to increase 
our production rather slowly. 
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President. —Let me ask you one question. Supposing Government does 
nothing and there is no case for assistance; under this arrangement with 
the Conference of which you are a member can you go up to 1,26,000 tonsP. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

Pre,iident. —When P 

Mr. Lalljee. —Within 6 years. 

President. —How do you know because the Conference have to give other 
people their quota P 

Mr. Lalljee. —The question is like this. We have two kinds of salt. 
One is British Empire salt and the other is foreign salt. The quantity 
of entirely foreign salt is at present more than that of the British Empire 
salt. 

President. —That is about 2 to 3. 

Mr. Lalljee. —295 against 350 lakhs. 

President. —About 4 to 5. 

Dr, Matthai. —May I know what you call British Empire salt? Liverpool 
and Aden saltp 

Mr, Lalljee. —Liverpool, Aden and Okha. 

Dr. Matthai. —Okha is very little. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —All others are non-British salt. 

Mr. Lalljee .—Yes. 

President. —Supposing there is no increase in the demand why should 
they allow you to increase your output? 

Mr. Lalljee. —In their own countries they do not allow foreign salt. 
That is why I joined the Conference. In 1911 and 1912 they competed with 
me. When I joined the Conference I was given to understand that as the 
British Empire salt came in, those people must make room for it. 

Impor ter s’ Association. 

Mr. Mathias.-~M.ay I ask whether the first principle of this Association 
is that the Indian market should he reserved for the Empire salt including 
Aden? Is that the first principle? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Nothing is laid down definitely like that. 

Dr. Matthai. —What I do not understand is this. You say that this 
thing happened in 1910. 

Mr. Lalljee, —Yes, and in 1911. 

Dr. Matthai. —But your Conference started only 3 years ago, 

Mr. Lalljee. —There were others previous to that, hut they all broke 
down. 

Mr. Mathias. —But practically they consisted of importers in Calcutta. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. Portsaid salt was not coming in in large quantities. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is it a fact that the Association has been in force in one 
form or another since 1910, but according as the imports have changed and 
the importers have changed, it was re-constituted. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Only for the last three years we have a regular Conference. 
Previous to that we had private meetings of the Association, 

Mr. Mathias. —Formal or informal, since 1910, there has been soma 
authority which controlled or attempted to control salt, 

Mr. Lalljee. —In 1910, we wore all fighting. Only in 1911 we formed a 
combine. 

Mr. Mathias. —Was the object the same as the present oneP 

Mr. Lalljee. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —What was the object then? 
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Mr. Lalljee. —No new salt ought to be allowed to come in. 

Mr. Mathias. —In what way is it different? 

Mr. Lalljee. —^At present no Indian salt can be prohibited. 

Mr. Mathias. —The reduction of prices may have that effect. 

Mr. Lalljee. —What our object is you can gather from the proceedings 
(handed in) which I received yesterday from Calcutta. 

Mr. Mathias. —This combine or conference in 1910 or 1911 was to maintain 
prices. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. There is no regular memorandum or any such thing. 
The Secretary of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce is the secretary of the 
present association and the business is done by votes. 

Mr, Mathias. —The present combine is a formal combine and the other one 
an informal combine. But in both cases they had a decided effect on the 
price market. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

President. —^What I am trying to point out is this. In the past six 
years the imports from Aden have gone up only from 186,000 to 204,000 
tons. That is the rate of progress about 3,000 tons a year on an average. 
How do you say that your quota would be increased by 60,000 tons in live 
years time? 

Mr. Lalljee. —That is our understanding. 

President. —With whom? 

Mr. Lalljee. —With our people. 

President. —I do not know of any understanding. How are you going 
to enforce the understanding? 

Mr. Lalljee. —If they do not do so, then there will be competition and 
the fittest will survive. 

Mr. Mathias. —You have some undertaking from the Conference. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes, because Conference is not against Indian. 

President. —If the combine goes, what happens. 

Mr. Lalljee. —We will fight amongst ourselves and the fittest survive. 

Mr. Lalljee. —.Formerly we had three combines to fight. Now we are in 
this combine and we are going on well since the last three years, they do 
not fight against Indian interest. 

Mr. Mathias. —You said to Sir Padamji just now that if the combine 
failed you would fight. From this I rather gathered that you yould not 
very strongly object to the combine disappearing and that under a system 
pf Iree trade you would be able to keep up your position in the Calcutta 
market ? 

Mr. Lalljee. —^That is so, and there would be no alternative left for me 
but to do so and take my chance. 

Mr. Mathias. —So that you are not very much in favour of any assistance 
to the industry, so far as your own personal position is concerned? 

Mr. Lalljee. —I say my countrymen must have a chance, including my¬ 
self. 

Mr, Mathias .—So far as economic grounds are concerned yoa would be 

quite prepared to fight for the Calcutta market and keep a portion of it? 

Mr. Lalljee. —If my countrymen will be benefited-. 

Mr. Mathias. —Putting aside the sentimental aspect, from the hard 
business point of view it would suit you very well if the combine were to 
disappear and you were to fight for the Calcutta market: your efficiency 
is so great that you would be able to maintain your share? 

Mr. Lalljee. —I don’t think we can reduce the price too much. 

Mr. Mathias. —I am not talking of reducing prices. 
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Mr. Lalljee. —It is no good my producing 150,000 tons and getting the 
same value which I got for 100,000 tons; therefore I would not go to the 
length of producing more salt and get as much as I am getting at jjresent. 

President. —As you know the tendency of our countrymen is that we never 
combine to protect ourselves, we rather drown; therefore it is liopeless to 
consider any question of a quota unless the manufacturers themselves 
combine. 

Mr. Lalljee. —So far a.s I am concerned I am quite prepared to do it. 

President. —You are starting with a very high figure. If the Aden 
manufacturers manufacture all this quantity then India is left out. Therefore 
even supposing we agreed to the quotas, I doubt very much if the Assembly 
would agree to it. 

Mr. Lalljee. —1 don’t definitely stick to my 120,000 tons. 

President. —I am quite prepared to hear what you have got to say and 
T want your point of view. 

Dr. Matthai. —Your average production of the past five years is a 
reasonable quota for you, is it not? 

Mr. Ijolljee. —I can’t agree there because we had two floods during this 
period. On the contrary there is a feeling that if production is to be 
reduced then the Italian Salt Works being what they are, they ought to reduce 
their quota, if other manufacturers at Aden are made to restrict the quan> 
tity of Aden Salt. 

President. —There is this thing also about Aden. So fai' as we are 
concerned we have expressed our views but you must remember this that 
there are these Itulinn manufacturers there. Supposing we made no dis¬ 
tinction between Aden and India—as you know there is a very strong feeling 
which is shared by you also that foreign capital should nob be put on the 
same footing as Indian. Supposing we assumed your own line of argument, 
then there is likely to be trouble. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I don’t wish to go into that at all, this is for you to decide. 

President. —Even in British India the question has been raised as between 
Indian and non-Indian capital. 

Mr. Lalljee. —If this is pointed out to the Italian Works,-they will rea¬ 
lise the difficulty. 

President. —If the question of quotas came in and you insisted on your 
share and the Italian on his share and the rest on theirs we would rather say 
it IS not beneficial to the eoutuient of India because these people all want 
their shares. 

Mr. Lalljee. —What I contend, and what has been contended by many 
vested interests in India, is that Aden has been built by us, wo have sunk 
our cajiital there-. 

President. —The final authority is the Government of India and the 
Legislature and if the Legislature does not agree to this then what is your 
position ? 

Mr. Lalljee. —^-If the Legislature does nothing for us we can’t do anything; 
we would merely protest. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is just what we should like to know, what your 
protest would be. 

Mr. Lalljee. —My protest would be exactly what it was when Aden was 
being transferred to the Colonial Government. In the like manner we 
would say. In Aden we have put in crores of rupees. I will put in the 
protest that in that case the vested interest of foreigners in India must 
be removed. 

President.—No doubt that would be your contention. There are alter¬ 
native proposals and it is a pity you were not present here when those 
points were discussed when the Okha Salt Works were examined. The 
point wo considered was this. It is admitted that there have been these 
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very violent fluctuations in the price of salt: Sometimes they may have 
been due to economic causes, at other times they have been very largely due' 
to the action of a combine, not necessarily the present Conference. Your 
habit has been to compete against any ne'svcomer and I think it has been 
admitted even in this last letter that that has been the cause of the fluc¬ 
tuations. If the fluctuations continue, it will be difiicult to protect the 
industry adequately. Supposing we decided that this salt should be manu¬ 
factured in India including Aden and we said “ All right, give them 3 or 4 
annas a maund increased duty or bounty Now, as you know those 
prices came down to Rs. 40 at one time before the war. 

Mt. Lalljee. —Rs. SO. 

President.—From Rs. 280 to Rs. 30, but taking the present piices the 
fluctuations have been between Rs. 122 and Rs. 52. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

President. —That means a variation of R.s. 70. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes, cent per cent. 

President. —That means a variation of 9 anna.s a maund. Supposing this 
sort of fluctuation continues and these foreign manufacturers make up their 
mind to fight then the alternative to the Government is that it must 
increase the assistance. You will admit that will lead to very serious 
fluctuations in prices of salt from time to time. Therefore this 
scheme is open to objection. The same thing applies to a bounty 
because the liability of Government is practically unlimited and there¬ 
fore it would be advisable to avoid it if possible. The second thing 
is that our investigation at present is confined to the production 
of certain qualities of salt wliich have a market in Bengal and Burma. 
Supposing the tariff wall was so high that foreign salt was shut out, there 
is no guarantee that the quality of tho salt would be maintained. As you 
know, in the case of matches what deterioration there was, but it did 
not matter there. But in the case of .salt the Bengali has been used to this 
class of salt for the last 80 years, and ha cannot be expected to give up 
this salt except under exceptional circumstances and any scheme of protec¬ 
tion based on high tariff does not give any guarantee that the quality 
of the salt will be maintained. Whatever we do we must be able to report- 
that this quality of salt can be produced—not only produced but that the 
quality will be maintained. High tariff will not proclnce that result. Wo 
have ruled out bounties because Government will not take any indefinite 
liability. Therefore what we should do is to stabilize the prices. Can that 
be done except under .so7ne organized system of marketing p By tariff 
you cannot stabilize prices because of the violent fluctuations; you cannot 
guarantee the quality, and unless there was some control both over prices 
and over the quality it i.s vei-y difficult to find a solution. Can you suggest 
any solution which would guarantee these two things? 

Mr. Lalljee. —So far as the quality is concerned, the quality of Liverpool 
salt-. 

President. —I am not concerned with the Liverpool quality. Supposing 
Liverpool is ruled out and yours is the quality, where is the guarantee 
that Okha, or Aden or Karachi would maintain their quality? A Beng.ali 
insists on this. 

Mr. Lalljee. —If we don’t maintain our quality then the foreign salt 
would begin to come in. 

President. —The idea of protection is that foreign salt should be ruled 
out. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I say that if a reasonable help is given which I would put 
at 2 annas a maund -. 

President. —The foreign importer then reduces his price by 4 annas. 

Mr. Lalljee. —^He cannot. The present prices do not allow him to reduc* 
it by 4 annas, I mean the prices that are ruling since a year and a half. 
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President. —There are people who want 4 annas above the present price. 

Mr. LaXljee. —I would suggest something to be provided that would induce 
everybody to produce good salt. 

President. —I think there is evidence to suggest that some of the foreign 
producers have made such big profits that they have fairly big reserves for 
a contingency like this and if they were to reduce their prices by 4 annas 
or more what is the remedy? 

Mr. Lalljee. —My view is that they cannot reduce any further. 

Pr. Matthai. —Supposing protection became effective and all foreign 
salt was excluded from the country and the whole of the Bengal market 
was supplied from Okha, Karachi and Aden, is there any possibility of the 
finality deteriorating? 

Mr. Lalljee. —If you give protection you c-an lay down the quality. 

President. —If the Government keep control, it will keep adequate control 
which will make it more effective. If the quality is to be maintained, 5'ou 
admit that the Government must have some control. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes, if it is prepared to give sufficient protection. 

President. —Government could also control prices. 

Mr. Lalljee,—They could. If the public exchequer is going to make a 
sacrifice, they ought to have control over prices and quality. 

President. —What sort of control do you suggest? Do you suggest Gov¬ 
ernment having a monopoly? 

Mr. Lalljee. —It would depend upon the amount of subsidy that the Gov¬ 
ernment gives. 

President. —There can be no question of subsidy, 

Mr. Lalljee. —More or less the difference in duty. 

President. —It will control all the imports, let us say all the salt that will 
be put on the market. It will guarantee the Indian producer a certain price 
and then they will distribute it in such a way that the price will remain at 
a reasonable level. 

Mr. Lalljee. —It won’t allow any foreign salt to enter. 

President. —It will say " India requires 500,000 tons of salt. We will 
make provision for it. We will ask Aden, Karachi and Okha how much they 
can supply. We will fix their fair selling price ”. This Board, for instance, 
will determine all that. Then it will say “ Now we can buy 300,000 tons 
here. We will import 200,000 tons from outside. The imports will diminish ”. 
Is that a feasible proposition? You must remember that you have got to 
protect the industry against the fluctuations in prices and you have got to 
protect the consumer both against prices and deterioration in quality. 

Mr. Lalljee. —It would be something like a scheme that was suggested 
during the Match enquiry. 

President. —This is rather different. To some extent it is like rationalisa¬ 
tion. Then no question of quality arose. Supposing you all increase your 
output and there is over-production. Government is not going to select. Gov¬ 
ernment must say “ You tender amongst yourselves. We want 600,000 tons. 
You are offering one million tons. We don’t want as much as one million 
tons. We are prepared to pay this price. Whoever quotes the lowest price 
will get it ”. You are safe from your own statement, aren’t you? 

Mr. Lalljee. —What I would suggest is this: a very small subsidy or- very 
small difference in duty may be put so far as the Indian manufacturer is 
concerned. 

President. —There is no question of any duty. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I am not in favour of allowing the Government to have 
control and do business. 

President. —^Not necessarily a Government. It m.'iy he a Consnany to 
which monopoly can be given. 
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Mr. Mathias. —What is the scheme you were putting forward ? 

Mr. Lalljee. —I was just telling that a small difference between the Indian, 
and foreign salt might be made which would not be so great as to allow the 
Indian manufacturers to reduce the quality because if they do it, then the 
foreign salt would be sold. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you suggest a higher duty on Aden salt ? 

Mr. Lalljee. —1 put Aden with India. 

President. —We don’t say Aden, Karachi. We simply say table salt and 
wo say white crushed salt. We don’t say where it comes from. We simply 
say that it is sold at a eeit-iin price and therefore there is no advertising of 
any particular salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —Government would be sole purchaser and when there is 
over-production they should purchase it by tender. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I am not in favour of that scheme at all. 

Mr. Mathias. —What are your objections to the scheme? 

Mr. Lalljee. —I re.-illy want everybody to develop his own industry and sell 
as good salt as possible. I always believe that businessmen can manage their 
affairs better and at less cost. It is ultimately to the advantage of the 
consumers. 

President.- —That is reflected in the prices. You cannot say that business¬ 
men can do business better, because prices have varied so tremendously. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Up to now there is so much of foreign salt coming in and 
they have been protected and helped by their Government. Take the instance 
of Mussawah. Now they are making a big salt works. Tho Italian Govern¬ 
ment are going to give all the money without interest to Ras Hafun, a new 
Italian Salt Worlcs near Mussawah. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is just the point. The businessman has proved unable 
to control prices and so Government should control prices. 

Mr. Lalljee. —In that case Government will be unable to meet. N^ 
foreign Government woidd give a.s much as As. 4 difference. 

Mr. Mathias.— Yqvl say As. 2. 

Mr. Lalljee. —As. 2 is quite sirfflcient for everybody to maintain prices and, 
to turn out the quality required. From my experience of 18 years I think a 
difference in duty of As. 2 will he sufficient inducement for India to produce 
good salt and sell their salt against foreign salt. 

President. —From the whole of our experience we have found that As. 2 
will not do. The variations have been as much as As. 8. What reason have 
you to think that As. 2 will stabilise prices. Experience shows that their 
policy is to meddle with prices when there is competition which they fear 
and the poor consumer suffers because of these speculations. It is quite 
uncertain how much lie is going to pay for his salt. Businessmen have failed 
to benefit the consumer or to stabilise the prices. 

Mr. Lalljee. —It is all Indian businessmen. 

President. —I do not know who they are. I say people outside the Gov¬ 
ernment. You object to Government management. 

Mr. Ijatljee. —Yes. 

President. —All these things have to be done: you have to establish the 
industry in the country at the lowest cost, stabilise the price for the industry, 
guarantee the quality, and at the same time shut out the foreign imports. 
All these things have to be done simultaneously. They can’t be done unless 
there is some control and I am just considering the thing. Please do not 
suppose that I am expressing an opinion. 

Mr. Mathias. —On the contrary we would welcome a scheme which would 
meet all these points. 

President. —^You have got to J)ut forward a scheme which would secure all 
these objects without ftBMftci.iJitrfrfacenoe. 
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Mr. Lalljee, —I am only making a suggestion just now. As you know wo 
hare got our Association, we have a weekly meeting and we fix our prices 
Supposing we formed an Association like this and in which we had two 
officials, Collector of Customs and some other officer .is also the members and 
fixed reasonable prices in consultation or in agreement with them, that would 
meet the difficulty. 

Ml. Mathias. —Reasonable prices for different kinds of s.ilt. You would 
fix one price for Aden and one price for Karachi. 

Mr. Lalljee. —It all depends on crushing. T can produce vei-y fine salt if 
I can get a better price; otherwise I will produce salt of a fair kind which 
would be taken by the ordinary class of people. As the -Chairman pointed 
out there may be special class of persons who would take only Liverpool table 
fine salt. About 50,000 toms must be of that quality. If somebody were to 
produce that quality, he might be given a higher rate, because the cr\jshing 
charges and the drying charges w'ould l)e more. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do I understand that the rate is fixed for each class of salt 
by the Association and those rates are effective? 

Mr. Lalljee. —They are. For every salt rate is fixed. 

Mr. i\tathias. —The present price is Rs. 05. Would there he any difficulty 
in the Association fixing a price of Rs. 70 for the Okha salt? 

Mr. Lalljee. —We have got seven qualities of salt in our Association. 

President. —They don’t correspond to the quality of the salt. 

Mr. Lalljee. —They do. We are very keen about the quality, and crushing 
is taken into consideration. 

President. —Why does Boinb.ay salt get Bs. 72? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Bombay salt is not in the Association, .md sinafl^ number of 
people h.'ive taken fancy for it, the quantity is small. 

Mr. Mathias. —Spani-sh salt is rather better than tlie Liverpool salt 
according to analysis. K 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yon may have yonr analysis. That is not the .thing; You 
may have some special .samples. 

Mr. Mathias. —Spanish salt is !19'664 sodium chloride. 

Mr. Lalljee. —We are fighting over a difference of one rin)ee for the differ¬ 
ent .salts. The salt that is being sold in the country and consumed in 
thousands of tons is taken into consideration and in 99 meetings out of 100, 
wo have trouble .about fixing rates for the different qualities. 

President.—Vfhy should you have ,so many different qualities? Most people 
cannot tell whether it is Hamburg salt or Liverpool .salt. 

Mr. Lalljee. —The consumer knows it very well, and they also look to 
ciusiiing and colour. 

President. —Tie is not prepared to pay so much more. He would be satis¬ 
fied if you g.avc him a similar salt which would he as good in .appearance 
and so on, 

Mr. Laljee. —1 don’t agree. Wo can never replace one quality which is 
going on, until some time, 

I'l csidCnt. —'J'hat is true, l)ecau.se the vested interest won’t allow you. 

Mr. Mathias. —Actually during the coal strike in 1920 when the imports 
of Liverpool salt were limited to about half, Hamburg salt took its place. 
Surely the consumer must have been prepared to give up his Liverpool salt. 

ilfr. Lnlljcr. —There is no alternative. Before the war Spanish salt used 
to come. Now Port Said salt is coming in large qiiantitie.s, 

Mr. Mathias. —If you fix your grades of salt and put them on tlie market, 
the consumer will be quite prepared to accept the salt lu'ovided it is approxi¬ 
mately of the .same quality. 

President. —Now you are in favour of control according to what you said 
just now. Yonr objection is to the Government control. 
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Mr. Lalljee. —Entirely Government control. 

Fresident. —Do you agree as to the principle? If you were to guarantee 
all these things, quality, prices and so on, there must he some control exer¬ 
cised by somebody. It may be partly Government and partly private, but 
not wholly Government, is that your point? 

Mr. Lalljee.—Yes, if protection is to be given against foreign salt. 

President. —That is the only point on which you don’t agree. 

Mr. Lalljee. —This is all based on the question that Indian salt would 
only be brought in. 

President. —You shut out all foreign salt gradually. In the meanwhile 
this organisation would have control of the whole market. Then it will say 
“ two or three qualities of salt. This is the price we pay to the manufac¬ 
turer which will be fixed on our fair selling price either at the works or at 
the port or f.o.b. or c.i.f.” You will get a price which gives you a reasonable 
and fair amount of profit on your investment. So long as India doesn't 
produce more than 500,000, there are no complications because India will 
have its first bite on the market. Supposing India begins to produce one 
million tons, then what happens is that you have got to compete amongst 
yourself and whoever is able to quote the cheapest price below the maximum 
price fixed will get. 

Mr. Lalljee. —The fittest must survive if we do not agree amongst our¬ 
selves. 

President. —You are prepared to face that situation. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes, to some extent, if it came to. 

Mr. Mathias. —To what extent do the Association’s powers of control 
extend? Would it-be possible for the Association if it desired to encourage 
Karachi salt to so arrange prices as to ensure 100,000 tons to Karachi salt 
to be sold at remunerative prices in the Calcutta market? 

Mr. l^alljee. —It would depend on the quality of the salt produced and 
whom "th^jfiwould be able to replace. We would have to consider also how 
the consumer would take that salt. As the consumer begins to take a parti¬ 
cular kind of salt, that salt would be admitted in place of foreign salt and 
to that extent. 

Mr. Mathias.- —I am thinking of your scheme in which you propose that 
the Collector of Customs and one other Government official should be on the 
Board. That seems to me not impossible in any way. Would it be possible 
for them to ensure a reasonable price for Karacni salt? 

Mr. Lalljee. —There would be no difficulty. 

Mr. Mathias. —It would have to be introduced gradually. 

Mr, Lalljee. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would your Association be prepared to consider that? 

Mr. Lalljee. —I think so. When the Hajeebhoy salt came, we allowed it 
to go; when the Palonji salt came, we allowed it to go, and when the Okha 
salt came, we allowed it to go. 

Mr, Mathias. —If your thoughts run in that direction you will devise a 
scheme after consulting your Association and let us know. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. In December I will be going to Calcutta and at the 
present moment we are discussing this point, both at Calcutta and with 
people in Europe. 

President. —So long as we start with this principle that there is going to 
he control, we should welcome any proposal which realises these objects that 
we have mentioned to you without profiteering on the part of the Association. 
I think I must explain to you a little more. Let us take the price for the 
last five years just for illustration. Supposing we get a figure of Rs. 76 for 
the sake of argument. 

Mr. Lalljee. —For Aden salt. 

SALT-II B 
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President. —For foreign salt. We make no distinction between Aden ;ind-' 
Liverpool so far as we are concerned. We say that the average price of all 
the salt that has to be pnt on the market i.s Bs. 75. The Indian manufacturer 
must be given a reasonable profit and the salt must be marketed at an average 
price of Rs. 75. The price of salt in any part where there is this marketing : 
organisation skoiild not be higher than it has been for the la.st five j’ears. 
It is quite immaterial really speaking whether the Government does it or 
whether this organisation does it. It may he simpler, perhaps, 'for the Gov¬ 
ernment to start first and after seeing how the thing works hand it over to 
a private organisation. Just to initiate the movement the piivate organisa¬ 
tion may take a. much longer time to tome to agreement and all that. 
Supposing (fovernment are satisfied that this can be handed over to a private 
organisation without any tioverument control, there is nothing to prevent 
the Government from doing it, hut if .you insist on a [irivato organisation 
to start with, there may be difficulties because as you know our conntrymeu 
do not ea.sily combine. So, it may be laucli easier to stai t it as a Goi ern- 
ment organisation. Government say “all right, we know that salt can be ■ 
marketed reasonably at such ami such a price. We will see that the new 
organisation to whom we hand over this is kept under our control ”. Will 
there be any objeetioii to thatf Can .vou work out a schemer' (five your 
own scheme but do not exclude Government operations, say, for a .short 
period in order to put the wliole thing on a good footing. 

Ml. LaUjiie. —I will do it. 

il/r. Mathius. —Woulcl yon cousuit youi' A.s.sociatiou on the subject;-' 

Mr, LalljKe. —I shall («nsnlt them. 

Mr, ilfttf/ucc.s.—Because obviously thej’' are in a position to know exactly 
where the shoe pinches. 

Mr, Lulljue, —It is not eas.y to replace the 550,000 tons by Imlian jira- 
duction within the next 5 or 10 years. 

President. —they are not able to produce it in India, they y^ll keep on 
importing. This arrangement dispenses with the trouble of tincUng out wliere 
salt is to be manufactured. Have you fully understood my meaning P 

Mr, LaUjee .—You want an organisation to be formed. 

Prc-iideni ,—The objects to be kept in view are tliese. The first is stablisa- 
tioii of prices; that would be to the benefit of manuracturers as well as 
con.sumei'.s. The second is to maintain the rpiaiity. These are the two prin¬ 
cipal object.s. To bring them about, you must have an organisation. It will 
proceed in this way. It will have control of the whole market, that is to say, 
nobody can import anything e.xcept this orgaiiisation. It will then .say 
“Now we want 500,000 tons—by way of illustration. How iiiucVi can we get 
within India including Aden—say, 200,000 tons. We will import 300,000 
tons and buy in India 200,000 tons ”, It will have to pay yon some reasonable 
price. The price of the whole salt will be averagerl. -supposing, it l)i>y ,5 you 
Rs. 80 and foreign .salt Rs. (JO, i.t will get a figure at whii'h it coulcl market 
the salt. Though it ha.s to pay you a little more, it .should be a figure which 
must be maintained for a long period, 'i'he organisation must secure that 
the Indian salt is supplied to the market. Eventually the foreign salt will, 
disappear. 

Mr, LaUjee, —Gi'adually it will disappear. 

President .—This scheme presupposes a certain fair selling price. 

Mr. LaUjee. —It does. 

President, —Now we hava to determine that. 

Mr, Tjittljee. —May I give you these freight rates from 1911 to 1919 (banded' 
in) because the difference in the rates will help you to consider tlui question of 
variations in prices. I shall also give you the iirices of my salt from 1911 
onwards. 

Pre.'iideiif. —Yes, they will be useful. We will deal with tli« c.i.f. prices 
that you have given here. In order to determine the exact variation, what. 
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■we I’eally want is the highest and the lowest prices in a year. These are 
-average prices, I think. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes, they give an average price. 

Mr, Mathias. —They give the actual price in the first week of each month. 

Mr. Lalljee .—Yes, 

,'Dr. Matthai. —That gives us the variation all right. 

Mr. Lalljee. —^Yes. 

President. —I must ask you some questions about this. Take the first 
week of October, 1926, The price of Aden salt was lbs, 52 and that of 
Liverpool salt Rs. 68, tlie difference being Rs. 6. 

Mr. Aldtliifis .—Does that represent the market value of the difference in 
■quality? 

Mr. Lidijee. —We alway.s kept a difference of about Rs. 12. At that time 
it happened to be R,s, (i. 

president. —Up to 1st week of April, 1926, it was Rs. 56 and then in the 
next six month.s it rose to Hs. 116—more than double. 

Mr. Tjalljee. —At that time there was no combination. 

President. —1 don’t care whether there was a combination or not. In the 
first week of .July, 1926, the price of Liverpool salt went up to Rs. 113 and 
the price of Indo-Aden salt was Rs. 74. In the 1st week of October, 1920, 
Liverpool salt went iiij to Tbs, 122 whereas Indo-Aden weiit up to Rs. 115. 
There must he some reason for this general increase in 1926. 

Mr. Lallje.e. —It must be due to scarcity or the speculators must have 
•cornered salt or the shipments nurst have been delayed. 

Vresident, —These high prices remained throngliout the whole of 1927. 

Mr. Lalljee.. —Onr Oonerfence came, into exi.stenco in March, 1927, 

frissident .— 111 the lir.st week of July, 1927, the prices are same. 

Mr. Lalljee. —J am explaining why the rates went np from Rs. 74 to 
Rs. 116. 

Mr, Mathias ,—What is the reason? 

Mr, Lalljee, —It must be clue to .some searcity. 

\fr. Mathias .—It is not a rate which continued only for a week or ft 
month, but it extended to 1927. 

Mr. Lalljee.. —We had to keep the ruling rates that were then existing. 
The Oonference has to cotne into existence. At that time certain merchants 
were cornering the market. From the ohjeets and aims of our Association, 
I will read to you the preamble. 

President. —Have you got a copy of your .Association rules or have you 
•got a copy of the agreement? If you could let us have it, it would he u.seful. 

Mr. Lalljee.. —Yes. 

President. —As regards the high prieeS, shall T give you a possible ex¬ 
planation? There was the coal strike in May, 1926. Therefore the specula¬ 
tors on tlfe Calcutta side thought that the price of Liverpool salt would go iqi 
and whatever salt they had at that tijne they took it up to R.s. 122. In 
aympathjf with that, you raised your prices too. The difference lietween your 
salt and their salt uuis Rs. 6 and you fixed your price at Rs. 116. That is 
the proh.able explanation. 

Mr. Lalljee. —May he. The difference between onr price and that of 
Liverpool salt in the first week of July, 1926, is very miicli more, being 
nearly Rs. 39. 

President. —The strike started only in May. Therefore you took a little 
time to adjust youi self to the new conditions of speculation. 

Mr. Mathias. —You might have shipped some cargo at Rs. 74. 

President. —Have you sot the freight rate for October, 1926? We would 
Tike to have freiglrt rates from 1926 onlvards. 

B 2 
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Mr. Lalljee. —The freight rates had gone up but not appreciably. They 
had gone up by Re. 1-8-0. We were chartering at Rs. 6-8-0 or Rs. 7 and 
the rate went up to Rs. 8, then Rs. 9 and then Rs. 10. 

Mr. Mathias. —It went up to Ra. 10 on what date? 

ilfr. Lalijee. —My charter was Rs. 6 from J.aiiuary, 1926, to April, 1926; 
then in August it was Rs. 7-8-0, then Rs. 8, then in December it was Rs. 9 
and in March, 1927 it was Rs. 10. 

Mr. Mathias. —What was the date of the first rise, say, from Rs. 6 to 
Rs. lOP 

Mr. Lalijee. —Rs. 6 was ruling up to April, 1926, and Rs. 10 in January, 
1927. It gradually went up, Rs. 8, Ra. 8-4-0, Rs. 9 and then Rs. 10. 

Mr. Mathias. —That accounts for your Rs. 74 in July but .it would not 
account for the later increase to Rs. 116, would it? 

Mr. Lalijee. —No. There might be less arrival of Liverpool salt. We 
formed an Association in 1927 the aim of which was to prevent violent 
fluctuations in prices and to regulate the supplies according to demand. 
There was a lot of cornering at that time and that is the onlj' explanation 
that I can give. 

President.—You were not short of supplies yourselves? 

Mr. Lalijee. —No. Our supplies were almost normal. 

President. —So that the only explanation is that somebody was mani¬ 
pulating the market? 

Dr. Matthai. —It was in 1926-27 that your output went down by about 
26,000 tons so that your output was much less than normal in that parti¬ 
cular year? 

Mr. Lalijee. —Yes. There was a small flood in 1926 and there was a big. 
flood in 1927. 

President. —Your imports in 1925 wero 84,000 tons, in 1926 it was 79,000, 
in 1927-28 it was 80,000 ton.s, so that the imports remained more or less about 
the same. 

Mr. Lalijee. —Those were the combined imports from Indo-Aden and the 
Italian works. 

President. —'As far as I can see your prices always rise or fall in sympathy 
with Liverpool prices; that is what it looks like unless you are able to give 
some other explanation. They continued like that till October 1927—practi¬ 
cally till July 1928. 

Mr. Matfhias. —What wore your freights in 1928? 

Mr. Lalijee. —Rs. 6-8-0 to Rs. 7. 

President. —Their price remained at Rs. 116 in tho first week of Otdober 
and your prices dropped to Rs. 101 in the first week in January and remained 
at that figure until August, 1928. Then there wa.s a sudden drop of Rs. 28. 
What was the exact cause of it? 

Mr. Lalijee. —There was a difference of opinion amongst ourselves.* It was 
like this. Liverpool, Port Said and the Spanish people thought that Tunis 
and Roumania were sending out their cargo of salt and people in the 
Continent and specially in England received information that a big concern 
was being floated for importing salt which would be equal in quality to the 
Liverpool salt and that of tho Port Said salt, and after a lot of he.sitation 
and discussion by a majority the Conference decided to reduce the price. 
Prom May 1927 we were practically out of the market owing to the floods. 

Mr. Mathias. —This drop coincided with the imports from Okha. 

Mr. Lalijee. —No, sir. Okha came in October and it was only 2,000 tons. 

Mr. Mathias. —The Okha consignment was in July. 

Mr. Lalijee. —^This reduction in price had nothing to do with that, though 
unfortunately it did coincide. 
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President.■ —I am not suggesting that what you did was wrong. What I 
am suggesting is that in trying to protect yourselves against JRoumania or 
some other country you might injure the Indian industry. It is a poor con¬ 
solation to be told that you wanted to hit somebody else when it did hit the 
Indian industry! 

Mr. Lalljee. —May I ask you to look at it this way. 15,000 tons of Hajee- 
bhoy and 15,000 tons of Little Aden salt have come into the market and they 
say ‘ ‘ we welcome this Association; it is because of this Association that we 
are getting this price ”. This Okha new salt works say “ we don’t want the 
Association. We can make 30,000 tons ” while it hardly makes 5,000 tons. 
In that case does Okha’s statement carry any weight .f’ The Okha people 
complain that because their salt came into the market we reduced the price 
of 30,000 to 50,000 tons of salt because of their 5,000 tons! 

President. —The fact remains that this reduction in price coincided with 
Idle imports from Okha. You might have done it from quite a different 
motive; you might think of shutting out somebody else, but in doing that 
if you shut out Okha it is very little consolation to him. 

Mr. Lalljee. —But since then we brought five cargoes and Hajeebhoys 
brought three cargoes and if we reduced our rates you cannot take a solitary- 
instance and say it was done to hit the Indian concern. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your conference so far has not been able to stabilize the 
prices very much so that these variations are bound to hit all new works 
whether foreign or Indian. 

Mr. Lalljee. —For a year and a half we have kept the same rate. 

President, —Quite so, but it is an, unremunerative rate for the Indian 
industry. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. They say they are doing this business at a loss. I 
shall be only too glad if you could give us Rs. 75. The price of our salt 
ex-ship is Rs. 65 and eai-golah Bs. 68, whereas Bombay salt is being sold at 
Rs. 70. 

Mr. Mathias. —You are at present getting how much for your salt in the 
Calcutta market. 

Mr. Lalljee. —We have given you the rates. 

Mr, Mathias, —I know you have given the rates up to the fiist week in 
October, 1929. Has there been any change since.'^ 

Mr. Lalljee. —There is no change. 

Mr, Mathias. —Is it still Rs. 65? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would you mind explaining the machinery by which prices 
are fixed? 

Mr, Lalljee. —It is fixed like this We calculate roughly what would be 
the cost of different importers and we kept that difference. On that basis 
we fix upon a price which would give everybody a fair return. 

Mr. Mathias.—That is your price based on somebody else’s pric'e. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. We base our price on the Liverpool and other salt 
prices. 

Mr. Mathias. —What difference is there between the two? 

Mr. Lalljee. —^Rs. 16. 

Dr. Matthai. —Why is the difference so big? In 1925 it was only Rs. 6 
to Rs. 7 more. In 1929 it went up to Rs. 16. 

Mr. Lalljee. —The retailers always use to keep some difference between 
the different salts and the usual difference is about Rs. 10 to Rs. 12, some¬ 
times Rs. 16 between Aden salt and Liverpool salt. Recently we have kept 
up this difference, because we wanted to have a little more market. 

Mr. Mathias. —Which is the salt that you mainly compete with? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Our salt competes with Port Said and Mussawah. 
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Mr. Mathias.—'What about Ruumania? 

Mr. Lalljec.- —Rouinania doesn’t coine in at present. 

Mr. Mathias. —-What about Okha salt? 

Mr. rxtUjee .— We have not taken that into consideration. 

Mr. Mathias. —Actually does it compete with the Okha salt or not? 

Mr. Lalljee. —The quality is almost like that. We have not seen that 
Okha has made any inroad. 

Mr. Mathias. —-From the present prices it looks as if the prices of Ham¬ 
burg and Liverpool salts are fairly stable, but the Conference has reduced 
the prices of other salts to exclude Italian salt and Port Said salt, is that 
the correct position ? 

Mr. Lalljee. —The difference is the same. 

Mr. Mathias. —There is very much larger difference between your price and 
Liverpool price. I have made a note here as regards previous years’ prices 
and 1 find that in the first week of October, 1&28, the difference was Rs. 7; 
first week of July it was Rs. 7; first week of April, 1928, Rs. 6; first week 
of January, 1928, Rs. 6; and in the first week of October, 1927, it was Rs. 6, 
In the first week of April there was a difference of Rs. 17. Normally you 
might say the difference is Rs. 6 or Rs. 7. During the first week of October, 
1,928, the price of D’Jibouti salt was Rs. 66 and the price of yonr salt was 
Rs. 72. It remained at that rate till the first W’eek of January. During the 
first week of April your price was Rs. 65 and D’Jibouti Rs. 65. After six 
months you reduce the price to Rs. 66. 

Mr. Lalliee.—D’Jihouti has no .selling agency or regular brokers. The 
Little Aden, Hajeebhoy and others get one cargo in ii season and what they 
do is this: they sell the whole cargo to a certain mercliaut who can pay 
immediately, whereas we don’t do like that. We sell in small lots from the 
steamer as also from the golah. 

Mr. Mathias. —Onn you tell me the reason why you reduced youi' jirice 
from Rs. 72 in the fiv.st week of January, 1929, to Rs. 65 In the first week of 
April ? 

Mr. Lalljee. —We could not sell sufficient quantity of salt according to our 
quota because of this; Hajeebhoy brought in salt whiih was of our quality, 
Little Aden brought in salt which was of our ipinlity. Therefore we had to 
keep certain rates by wliicb the finer salt must be kept at a little higher 
rate. 

Mr. Mathias. —Tiiis is on account of the competition between the various 
classes of salt. 

Mr. Lalljee. —As the quantity of our salt is going to be increased, we 
want that market for this quality of salt, that is to say, if we kept a fairly 
low difference, we could introduce more and more of this salt. We are not 
going to compete with Bombay salt in Calcutta. We must keep sufficient 
market for that consumption and we must keep such rates as people would 
buy in larger quantities in jjreference to finer salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —Then the position is this: the Conference has stabilised the 
prices of Hamburg and Liverpool salt. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias, —But as regards the other salt, the i)rice is fixed l)y eom- 
petitioji. You are fighting for your market. 

Mr. Lalljee, —When Roumania or Tunis finer salt comes in, we allow the 
Liverpool salt to reduce the rates, otherwise not. 

Mr. Mathias.—At present practically the price of Liverpool salt is stabi¬ 
lised. During the four quarters of 1929 it was R.s. 80 and during the last 
quarter of 1928 it was Rs. 80. During this time your price was reduced from 

72 to Rs. 65 so that ijractically I might say tljat the jirice of Liverpool 
salt is stabilised. 

Mr. Lalljee.—Ves. 
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Mr. Mathihs. —This price of Rs. 66 you fix yourself by competition, 

Mr. Lalljee. —No, It all (fependa on the freight rate. Chartering also is 
taken into consideration. If Aden charters at a lower rate, then they allow 
ns to reduce our rates, 

Mr. Mathias.^At the same time your rate of Rs. 66 is a rate which you 
fixed 1 understand in order to increase your market. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes, just to keep up our market. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is a fairly remunerative rate. 

Afr. Lalljee. —Yes, as the freight rates are favourable. 

Dr. Matthai. —I notice in 1927-28 imports from Aden increased as com¬ 
pared with the previous year from 39 laklis to 53 lakhs. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yea. 

Dr. Matthai. —Similarly there was considerable increase, of import.s from 
Biiain, from Egypt, from Italy and East Africa. It looks to mo therefor© 
that there wa.s a very considerable increase in the imports of cpiresponding 
competing qualitie,s of salt and that probably gccoupts for the drop as 
compared with Liverpool. You were up against a veiy severe competition in 
1927-28 with Spain, Egypt, Italy and East Africa. In order to maintain 
your position in the face of these increasing imi^orts you had to bring down 
your price, increase the gulf as between them and yourself. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. Port Said and Mussawah want to bring in more salt 
and we have to check their prices always. That is why we wish to keep our 
rates in such a way that the difference may always remain there and that the- 
customers may stick to us, 

Air. Mathias. —That is exactl.y what I mean. Just at present the con¬ 
ference arranges the rate so as to prevent outside inferior salt from coming 
in. 

illr. Lalljee. —We want that none of our markets in Bengal should go to 
finer salt and every yeai' we find that attempt'** ^.re being made by Port Said 
to capture our markets. We always stick to our quota. If in one month 
Qur complete quota of that quality of .salt is not sold, w© at once reduce opr 
price by one rupee and not let the market go out. 

■ Mr. Mnil^ias. —How far are you prepared to reduce? 

Mr. Lalliee. —Already the difference between our salt and others is much 
more. 

Mr. Mathias. —How do you mean exactly? 

Air. Lalljee.—Just as you pointed out between Liverpool and our salt the 
difference was less. Now it is more. Since April, 1929, we have kept on the 
same rates. 

Air. Alathias. —You would be prepared to reduce your price still more. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Really speaking the imports have not fallen off. On t^i© 
whole our quality salt has captured more of the Bengal market than finer salt. 

Air. Alathias. —If you want to dispose of 11 lakhs of maunds of sa|t, yon 
would still further reduce your price and that seems a reasonable thing to do. 

Air. Lalljee .—We can sell it at Rs. 60, 

Air. Math ia.s .—In order to got 11 lakhs of maunds, you would have to 
yeduce your price to Rs. 60. 

Mr. Lalljee. —^After all the pre.sent rates are very low. 

Air. Alathias. —I understand the Conference has arranged to give jou 11 
lakh.s. 

Air. Lalljee.. —Not yet, but in course of time. 

Air. Alathw. —So that in order to effect tl(e sale you would iii course of 
time reduce your price to Rs. 60. 

Mr. Lalljee. —•! think it will take three or four years more. 

Mr, Mathias. —In coui'se of time you will prqbably reduce your price to 
Ha. 60. 
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Mr, Lalljee. —Yes, if the freights are the same. 

Mr. Mathias. —^You would be able to maintain your profit if you increased 
your output to li lakhs of maunds even though the price might be lower, 

Mr. Lalljee. —^Yes, may be a little less. We will be able to maintain the 
same rate of profit. I expect with further production we will reduce at least 
As. 6 per ton, 

Mr. Mathias. —So that Rs. 60 would be a remunerative rate for you. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —What do you estimate in the way of profit on the rate of 
Rs. 60? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Another 6 per cent, on our capital—say, 12 per cent. 

Lr. Matthai. —Not at present costs. 

Mr. Ijalljee. —No. 

President. —You are getting about 12 per cent, on the present prices 

Mr. Lalljee. —Not entirely 12 per cent. 

Dr. Matthai. —About 10 to 12. 

Mr. Lalljee. —If we are lucky enough to sell our salt from the steamer 
side then the cost is much less. 

Dr. Matthai. —This is half steamer and half golah. That gives you about 
a rupee more per ton. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Even now we are getting between 10 and 12 per cent. 

President. —If your cost came down by As. 8, you might get another 4 or 
6 per cent. 

Mr. Lalljee. —We might. It will give us As. 6 to As. 8. We consider 
that if our production is 126,000 there will be a saving of As. 6 to As. 8. 

President. —Every four annas would give you one per cent. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. A few months ago we had floods and we had to incur 
an expenditure of Rs. 40,000. With regard to the Okha salt our Calcutta 
Agent says that this year there will be no cnushed salt. All our rates are 
for crushed salt while the rate given by Okha is for uncrushed salt. This 
year Okha sent only uncrushed. 

President. —What is the difference between uncrushed and crushed P 

Mr. Lalljee. —It makes a difference of Re. 1-4-0 per ton. 

Mr. Mathias. —For uncrushed salt they get Rs. 62. 

Mr. Lalljee. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —There is a difference of about Rs. 4 between your salt and 
Okha salt. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Our salt is crushed. Between crushed and uncrushed salt 
there is always a difference of Rs. 6. I may tell you on our fine salt the 
difference is much more. We want to keep our market a little more because 
Aden is bringing in that salt. Okha is bringing that salt also. Willingly we 
have given way. It is not because of anything special but we realise the 
fact that we must make room for Aden, Okha and other salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —Otherwise you would charge more. 

Mr. Lalljee. —They ask us to increase the rate and we often tell them that 
our quality salt is coming in more. Therefore, if we don’t keep that, many 
people won’t go in for finer salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is to say, part of your business would go to Liverpool. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Liverpool is special quality. It may go to Hamburg, Spain 
or Port Said. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is there much difference between Liverpool and Hamburg? 

Mr.^ Lalljee.—There are two qualities in Hamburg salt. One is Vacca 
which is almost like Liverpool. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is the other quality? 
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Mr. iaZIjee.—Hamburg crushed. Before the war, Hamburg salt was sold 
in very large quantities and Chittagong was their port* 

Mr. MafAias—What does Hamburg crushed salt fetch? 

Mr. Lalljee.—That fetches Bs. 5 less. Now-a-days the difference is Ra. 7 . 
Formerly the difference was Rs. 3. 

Mr. Mathias.^-What are the views of your Association? Ho you think 
that they would be able to maintain present prices? 

Mr. Lalljee. —I think so. 

Mr. Mathias. —Or are they likely to increase or decrease prices? 

Mr. Lalljee. —They won’t increase unl^s the freights increase. If we do 
80 without a corresponding increase in freights, we invite foreign sait. 

Mr. Mathias.—Yon are not likely to make the mistake which you made two 
years ago. 

Mr. Lalljee. —No. They did it much against my desire. 

Mr. Mathias. —You advised them not to increase. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I did. 

Mr. Mathias. —As it turned out, it proved to be a mistake. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. I was not in the market because of floods. 

Mr. Mathias.—li you were, you would have insisted on their not increasing 
the price? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

TDr. Matthai. —You say in your replies to the (juestionnaire that the white 
salt manufactured in your works is nearly equal in quality to other imported 
crushed white salt. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yea. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is nearly equal, but not quite equal. What is the 
difference ? 

Mr. Lalljee, —Liverpool and Hamburg vacca salt is very dry and fine. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is it a matter of crushing mainly? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Crushing and drying. There is very little moisture in that 
salt. 

Dr. Matthai. —Aden is a very dry place. 

Mr. Lalljee. —We can do it hut we are not doing it. 

Dr. Matthai. —How can you do it? 

Mr. Lalljee. —We can do it. For eight months more it would he drier. 
We had dried it. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your working costs would go up then. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —It pays you better to make the present salt. 

Mr. Lalljee. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —So that, so far as Liverpool and Hamburg are concerned 
there is open competition. It is unlikely that you will ever replace them. If 
the consumer wants dry salt, the trust may insist on a particular quality of 
crushed salt. Supposing Government made no arrangements? 

Mr. Lalljee. —It would bo difficult. 

Mr. Mathias. —Because it pays you better to import not quite as much 
good quality of salt as Liverpool than to undertake the drying process. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I may tell you that so far as quality is concerned, it is quite 
good. The great mass of the population, we have come to know, like our 
salt except the very high class. You will see that in the last 20 years we have 
captured a lot of the market. The price is lower and the quality good. 

Dr. Matthai. —At present the difference between the Liverpool price and 
your price is Bs. 15. 

Mr, Lalljee .— ^Yes. 
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Dr. Matthai. —Supposing that margin was raised to Hs. 25, would you be 
able to displace Liverpool salt? 

Mr. Lalljee. —We would make inroads but not entirely displace. 

Dr. Matthai. —Some consumers would take Liverpool salt even .at a very 
high price, so that even a margin of Rs. 25 might not make any difference. 

Mr. Lalljee. —It would make a difference. If there was a margin of Rs. 26, 
we would certainly make inroads. 

Dr. Matthai.- —You think that it would be right to assume that whatever 
encouragement we gave to Aden, Karachi and Okha salt, the consumption of 
Liverpool salt would continue on the present scale; that is a portion of the 
market which yon can never hope to capture. 

Mr. Lalljee. —That is wh 3 ' I have suggested that there should not be more 
than two annas. 

Dr, Matthai. —I quite understand that this two annas difference will 
enable you to capture the market which is at present held by the other Red 
Sea ports, and Spain, 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —But a margin of two annas will never help j-on to capture 
the Liverpool market in Calcutta. 

Mr. Lalljee. —No. 

Dr. Mathai. —So that in estimating the amount of market which is avail¬ 
able for Aden, Karachi and Okha, we might rule out Liverpool for practical 
purpo.se8. 

Mr. Lalljee. —It may he like this. At present Liverpool is bringing nearly 
76,000 tons because of the difference that we keep : otherwise it will probably 
come down to 60,000 tons immediately. 

Dr. Matthai. —Would it? 

Mr. Lalljee .—Yea. 

Dr. Matthai. —Now I find from the trade figures that this increase in the 
difference from Rs. 6 to Rs. 16 has made no difference to the imports of 
Liverpool salt. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Liverpool has got fixed freight rates. 

Dr. Matthai.' —Actually in the Calcutta market ex-golah there is a difference 
of Rs. 15 at pre.sent. It is Rs. 8 more than what it was two or three years 
ago. In spite of that increase in the difference, the imports of Liverpool as 
a whole have not merely continued on the previous scale but have shown some 
increase. 

Mr. Lalljee, —There has been no increase. 

Dr. Matthai. —There has been a slight increase. 

Mr. Lalljee. —^We do not go into their market; that is to ,sa.v, for the last 
two years, all are restricting themselves to the quantity that they have been 
selling. They do not bring in more and the rates are arranged in such a 
manner as not to compete with one another’s market. Otherwise some inroad 
might have been made. 

Mr. Mathia.f. —If that is so, why don’t j’on tell the Okha people straight- 
awaj' that they can bring in 50,000 tons? 

Mr. Lalljee. —AVe liave never refused anybody. But we must I’C sure of 
the quality and of the regular quantity that the people will take. We are 
in the line for the last 20 years. We have large outstandings. We have our 
brokers and agents. We cantiot force them to take Okha unless they bring in 
marketable salt. 

Mr. Mathias .—Why don’t you send for tkem and say so? 

Mr. Lalljee. —They have not produced yet. What would be their costs 
■we do not know. 

Mr. Mathias ,—They are producing at the present moment. 
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Ur. They have not bronght in any cruslied salt. We aie not 

goinit to compete with them if they bring. 

Ur. Mathias. —Will your Association give them a q^otAP 

Mr. LcUljee.^'W^ will. We did give a quota to P’Jibouti but immediately 
after that we found that they had special advantages over Aden and that 
their Government did not charge them. 

President. —D’Jibouti is French. ‘ 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. We told them that we would not tqjio them in. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing the Okha people satisfy you as regards quality 
and say “ we want you to give us a quota of 60,000 tons ”. 

Mr. Lalljee. —^We won’t give them all at once but gradually we might give 
them. 

. Mr. Mathias. —It won’t be of much use to them, when they are producing 
60,000 tons, if you give them 6,000 tons. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Let us see when they produce 60,000 tons. I have been in 
the line for some years and I know that it is not so easy. The experience of 
my own cousins confirms me in that opinion. Only last year or the year 
before,, my cousins have been able to produce. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing they apply to your Association, would they 
consider their representation? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Not in the present stage. 

Mr, Mathi^. —Supposing they produced 60,000 tons? 

Mr. Lalljee. —We would have to make room for them. 

Dr. Matthai .—At your expense? 

Mr. Lalljee. —At the expense of foreign salt. 

President. — Which foreign salt? 

Mr. Lalljee, —Mussawah, D’.Iibouti, Spain, etc. 

Mr. Mathias. —To do that, yoxi would have to reduce your price. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I don’t think so, but if there is to be a reduction then every¬ 
body will have to reduce his price. 

Mr. Mathias. —Without a reduction in the price, they won’t stop im¬ 
porting. 

Mr, Lalljee. —Yes, if there is no protection, they will compete. 

Mr. Mathias, —In order to find room for 60,000 tons of Okha salt, there 
would have to be a further reduction in price. 

Mr. Lalljee. —If there is to be no ijrotection, then there will have to be a 
reduction. 

Mr, Mathias. —What reduction? 

Mr. Lalljee. —It would all depend on the strength of the various companies. 

Mr. Mathias, —Could you give me any idea as to the amount of reductioii 
in rupees ? 

Mr. Lalljee. —The Port Said company is a very strong company. It niight 
put down the price immediately to Rs. 60. 

Mr. Mathias. —In order to find room for Okha salt, they would have to 
sell at Rs. 50. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Ye.s. 

Mr. Mathias. —Are your resei-ve.s very .strong? 

.Mr. Lalljee. —My ieser\'e.s are not very .strong. I may tell you that there 
is no outside capital. We have nothing to pay in the shape of interest 
Whatever we get we get. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would that result in excluding your salt? 

Mr. Lalljee. —I would not have 121 per cent. 

Mr. Mathias. —-Rs. .50 would bprely cover your cost of manufacture. 

Mr. Lalljee. —^Yes. 
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' Mr. Mathias. —And it would leave you nothing in the way of profit. 

Mr, Lalljee. —No. On the contrary we might lose—as merchants we 
have to—if there is no protection. 

Mr, Mathias. —^Your Conference would not object to finding a place for 
Okha salt. 

Mr. Lalljee. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —In order to do it, probably the price would have to be 
reduced to Bs. 60. 

Mr. Lalljee. —It may come to that. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is a very big admission to make. When the President 
was suggesting the need for some kind of Government control, you objected 
to Government control. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing instead of that we gave you protection of two 
annas—which is what you want: if it is possible for the Port Said people 
to reduce their prices still further, any measure of protection that you may 
get will be followed by a corresponding reduction in their price: in other 
words, there would be dumping as soon a.a protection is given and your 
protection will be ineffective straightaway. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I have suggested two annas. The maximum reduction that 
they will make will be from Rs. 66 to Bs. 50. If there is protection and 
Government control over that, I am sure that the Port Said people will 
know that they cannot go on for ever. 

President. —Supposing the Port Said people give up all profit, they could 
sell it at Rs. 50. 

Mr, Lalljee.—'Thoj can. They have large capital. Other salt works have 
not got such large capital. If they compete, in a year or two all the 
smaller works will be closed. 

President. —They might do the same, even if Government gave two 
annas, 

Mr, Lalljee. —When once the Government is there they cannot do it. 
They cannot fight against Government. 

Mr. Lalljee. —^I wish to point out one figure. In 1911 salt from the 
United Kingdom was 1,75,000 tons, it is 74,000 tons in 1922-23. Aden salt 
in 1911 was 49,000 tons and it is now 1,47,000 tons. Aden is capturing the 
market. 

President. —^That is the point. On your own figures you can reduce the 
c.i.f. price by Rs. 15 and not lose anything. 

Mr. Lalljee. —'The important thing to be taken into consideration is that 
if we were a limited concern we would lose because we will have to pay 
interest. 

President. —You are supposed to have made a lot of money in the past 
and the value of your plant must have been written down 6 times over. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Our elders took most of that. I am the successor and at 
the present moment I am almost in the same position as any new man 
would be. 

Mr. Mathias. —I don’t suppose anyone coming into the market to buy 
your salt works will take it at its original valuation? 

Mr. Lalljee. —No. 

President.- —Is it true that formerly the difference between the ex-golah 
price and the ea-ship price was Rs. 8 and now it is Bs. 3? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Quite right. 

President. —What is the reason? What you did was you reduced the 
c.i.f. price by Bs. 28 and now the ex-golah price by Rs. 5. There was a 
difference of Rs. 8 and you reduced it to Bs. 3. 
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Mr. Lalljee. —The reason is we want to encourage people to take our 
«alt ecc-ship since if it is taken «x-goIah it costa us much more and therefore 
we ought to get a higher price. 

President. —It ought to work the other way? 

Mr. iMlljee. —There is always a demand for salt ex-ship since we have 
organized because they know they will have to wait if the ship is not there. 
I will let you have more information about it at Calcutta. 

Mr. Mathias, —Is it this way? A wholesaler going to import upcountry 
finds that if he takes ex-golah it costs him Rs. 3 more so he takes ex-ship? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Quite right. 

Mr. Mathias. —What difference does it make to you? 

Mr. Lalljee. —If they take more salt ex-ship it pays me more. 

Mr. Mathias. —People who get their salt from the golahs have to keep it 
locked up for a considerable time. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Those salts that are saleable ex-ship have the advantage. 

President. —Have you reduced the price of salt? 

Mr. Lalljee. —We have reduced the price of golah salt. 

President. —Would not that encourage people to go to the golah? 

Mr. Lalljee. —It is an advantage to people who take from the golah 
because the difference ought to be Rs. 7 but it is less. 

President.—I want to know exactly what you have done. Px-ship was 
Rs. 72, the other was Rs. 80. What have you done? Have you made them 
■Rs. 77 and Rs. 80? 

Mr. Lalljee. —We fixed our rates ex-ship and we put Rs. 3 for the golah 
although it costs them Rs. 7. 

Dr. Matthai. —Why is this reduction? 

Mr, Predj'ee.--Because there is a demand ex-ship therefore we have raised 
the price ex-ship. 

Hr. Matthai. —What is your object? 

Mr. Lalljee, —My object is to take a bettor price from those who take 
ex-ship. 

Hr. Matthai. —May I sugge.st that the bulk of the salt taken ex-golah is 
non-conference salt? 

Mr. Lalljee, —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you have fresh competitors in the market for imported 
salt that salt would be sold mainly ex-golah and therefore that is the point 
where you have cut prices. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Nothing of the sort. What we thought all along was that 
our salt was taken ex-ship and therefore we kept the rate for salt sold 
ex-ship a little higher. 

Hr. Matthai. —Generally people who take delivery ex-ship are established 
dealers with whom the Conference have established connections. But people 
who come for the first time into the market have to go to the golah. 

Mr, Lalljee. —They can sell ex-ship as well. Outsiders, e.g. Roumania 
have sold ex-ship. The D’Jibouti is selling ex-ship. When you talk of non¬ 
conference salt all the non-conference salt that is coming in, for example 
Okha, Hajeehhoy and Little Aden, is not sold at these rates but at much 
lower rates and they get their money before they have to pay the freight. 
The Okha Salt Works are financed so far as freight I am told by Volkart 
Brothers. Really speaking if they were to pay their freight as the salt is 
discharged on arrival at Calcutta they will get the same price as ourselves. 
The price at which they say they are selling is not the true price. They 
sell the whole cargo and take advance. Take the two outsiders Tunis and 
Roumania. They practically sell 90 per cent, of their ex-ship. 
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President. —Who are the buyers? Are they men from the mufassal or 
are they Calcutta dealers? 

3/r. Lalljee. —Both. 

president. —Bo the ratifassal dealers buy direct or engage local brokers? 

4f/'. Lalljee ,—-They engage Calcutta brokers, 

President. —Thei’efore it is a Calcutta man who buys? 

Ur. Lalljee.—"Yes. 

President. —And he sells direct into the interior? 

Mr. Lalljee. —^Yes. 

President. —Supposing you reduced this difference from Rs. 8 to Rs. 3. 
you would he encouraging golah sales? 

Mr. Lalljee.—Yes. 

President. —^That is what you don’t rvant because it costs you more tO' 
into the go)ah. 

Mr. Ijalliee. —It makes no difference to us. Our salt is taken cr-ship,. 
why should we bother with ax-golah? 

Mr. Mathias. —Don’t yon take your salt to the golah? 

'Ur. Lalljee. —We do. 

Mr. Mathias. —When it goes to the golah you lo.se Ks. 5. 

Mr. Ttalljec. —Yes, 

Mr. Mathias .—Why should you lose? 

Mr, Lalljee, —Wa can’t sell and therefore wo must lose. When there is a 
good market- - 

President.—Tav a newcomer it will he difficult to sell rx-ship unless he 
fixes a lower price. How is this marketing organized in Calcutta ? Suppose 
I am a non-conference man what am I to do? 

Mr. Lalljee. —In the Government Customs House there is a big waiting 
room and all the salt merchants, agents and brokers are there. They see 
the salt and make their purchases there. There is a regular bazaar. 

President. —Supposing Roumanian salt is coming. As soon as the ship 
rtiM-ires you go and offer a lower price for your salt and therefore it is easy 
dor you to turn down any salt that comes in if you like. When you know 
certain consignment is coining from such and such a place you go there and 
undersell it, 

Mr. Lalljee. —If we want to do it, hut we don’t do it. When we find 
this is salt which will ultimately injure us in that case we cut the price 
with regard to that salt. 

President. —Do you think that is good? You may have 1,000 tons on 
hand and somebody else may have 6,000 tons and the prices are cut; the 
man who has the lowest stock at the time lo.ses the least, but he may be one 
of tlie wealthiest. 

Mr. Lalljee.- —^Everybody has to suffer. If we all come to the conclusion 
that the rates should he reduced one who has got the largest stock suffers 
more. 

President. —If you had one single organization the loss might be more 
equalized. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I should be glad if it can be done but I don’t know how 
it can be done unless Government take some interest. But there are so 
many classes of business—cool is there, sugar is there—how is Government 
to take up only suit? 

President. —Salt is a different thing. Salt has been a mon(.n>oly of Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr. Lalljee .—Yes, .so far as duty is concerned. 

])r. Matthai. —There are many countries where salt is a monopoly. 
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Mr, Lalljee.. —I don’t think Government could step in for that. 

President. —Without going into any details at present of your costs—we 
have no inenn.s of e.stiinating your block account, we can’t say whether you 
iire overcapitalised or not—you have twice the capital compared to the 
Okha Salt Works. Their cai)ital on 70,000 tons is Rs. 8 lakhs fixed capital 
and yours is 17 lakhs. 

Mr. Mathias. —On what basis have you estimated the capital cost? Can 
you give us some idea how you arrived at that? 

Mr. Lalljee. —The amount we have spent. 

Mr. Mathias. —The total amount you have spent since the work startedp 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you spent 17 lakhs of rupees in 1910 the same kind 
■ of works to-day would cost rather more because the prices are generally 
higher now than they were before the war. 

Mr, Lalljee. —We have not spent this Rs. 17 lakhs in one year. We went 
on spending gradually. For two years we didn’t produce one ton of salt. 
At that time we spent Rs. 4^ lakhs. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing ii works like yours has to be erected now, what 
■would be the coat? 

-1/r. Lalljee. —^Rs. 20 lakhs or more. 

Mr. Mnthia.'i. —When you have floods and pans are washed away and you 
,put down new pan.?, you charge that to the capital account. 

Mr. Lalljee.—Once erected we don’t do it. 

President. —On what capitalisation do they calculate your income-tax? 
Do they take the value of your plant at Rs. 17 lakhs? 

Mr. Lalljee, —They look at the amount we have spent during the year 
and the amount we have recovered on the sale of salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —To every manufacturing company that pays income-tax, 
the Income-tax Authorities allow certain rates of depreciation excluding 
profit. On what basis do they allow' depreciation? 

Mr, Lalljee, —They have got fixed percentages, depreciation on the 
machinery, on the pier and on the building. They allow 6 per cent, on 
the works, 5 per cent, on the machinery, 5 per cent, on the pier and per 
-cent, on the buildings. 

Mr. Mathias. —What have they taken as the value of the.se various 
things? You could no doubt enquire and let us know. 

Mr, Lalljee. —Yes. 

Dr, Matthai. —Does this item “ Taxes ” include income-tax? 

Mr. Lalljee. —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —Your taxes per ton of output in 1927-28 are As. 15. 
Another salt works in Aden which have a smaller output has given a figure 
■of As. 11 under taxes. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I have gone through that estimate and unfortunately that 
estimate is a puaaling thing to me. They might be able to explain to you. 
I may tell that I cannot follow the statement of costs .sent by Little Aden 
Salt ■’JVorks and by the 4 .salt works at Aden. 

Mr. Mathias. —What are your taxes? 

Mr. Lalljee. —As. 8 per ton royalty; As. 3 per ton toll tax and Rs. 7,000 
■grOtiiid rent. 

Dr. Matthai. —Now I understand that this Italian salt works have some 
advantage over you in the matter of taxes because thby don’t ^lay any 
■ground rent. D^s that aifiotmt to a 8T)ftjstantial advantage? How much 
do you pay? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Wb pay Rs. 7/100 and they pay only a few hundreds. 

President. —They pay the same royalty. 
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Mr, Lalljee.- —Yes. Municipal tax is the same. 

Dr. Matihai. —They have got a longer lease than you. 

Mr. Lalljee. —My lease has to be renewed after 30 years and their lease 
is for 100 years. 

President. —Yours are within Municipal limits. 

Mr. Lalljee .—^Yes. 

President. —On what is it assessedP 

Mr. Lalljee. —It is assessed on the hypothetical value of the property. 
I will give you the figure later on. 

President. —They have the same law as Bombay. They include the value 
of the machinery in the assessment. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I think so. 

President. —Bombay is unique in that respect where they include textile 
machinery too. I would like to know how this assessment is made and how 
you claim depreciation because the cost of reservoirs channels, condensers 
pans, etc., is much. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Do you think the cost is much? 

President. —I haven’t the faintest idea. 

Mr. Ijatljee. —I think our works is supposed to be the most economical 
one. 

President. —Why should they break down in 20 years time. You charge 
6 per cent. This is more or less a permanent works. You have got another 
item for repairs and so on. 

Mr. Lalljee. —That is a very small item. If you see the salt works these 
repairs are nothing. These are regular channels for water being run. We 
have got channels of nearly 30,000 ft. in length all round. 

Dr. Mattkai. —I understand from your agreement with Government that 
you are bound to sell to Government for local consumption a certain quantity 
at a maximum price, the maximum price being Rs. 2-8-0. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes on the salt pit. 

Dr, Matthai. —^That would be how much below your actual co.st. Your 
actual cost ecc-works must be about Rs, 7 or Rs. 8. All these are costs that 
you have incurred eoi-works. If you have got to sell to Government at a 
price not exceeding Rs. 2-8-0 it must be a very dis.astrous proposition for 
you. 

Mr. Lalljee. —They have never taken it. 

Dr. Matthai. —How much salt have you had to sell under that class in 
any year? 

Mr. Lalljee.- —I have not sold anything. There are Arab salt pans. They 
are only allowed to sell for Aden consumption. They have made this pro¬ 
vision as a sort of safety. If something happens to their salt pans, they 
can take it from our pans. 

Dr. Matthai, —I suppose this undertaking not to sell in the Arab littoral 
is also for protecting old pans. 

Mr. Lalljee. —In the case of Arab salt pans there is no royalty to be 
paid, no toll tax to be paid, and no crushing tax to be paid. They take it 
from the pans. 

Mr. Mathias. —Could you give us details of the cost of loading, storage 
and shipping charges? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Are they fixed charges per ton? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias .—Does that include the cost of handling? 

Mr, Lalljee. —Yes. 
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Mr, Maihias. —Covild you give me some idea as to how much per ton is 
t«e handling cost? 

Mr. Lnlljce. —I will give you particulars. 

Mr. Mathias. —There is no wharf in Aden. 

Mr. Lulljee. —No. 

Mr. Mathias, —Could you give us details for No. 8? 

Mr. Lalljee. —As. 4 per ton for loading charges. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is oooly labour. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. We give As. 3 per ton to khalasis to get the boats 
right up to the creek. Then we pay As. 4 boat hire. For the towage we 
pay As. 3-6 and extra coolies and supervision charges come to anna and 
a half. It is sometimes less and sometimes more. 

Mr. Mathias. —As. 4 is a lot to pay per ton for loading, Okha people 
only pay As. 2 for handling. Do you think that there is any special reason 
for this difference? 

Mr. LaUjee.—The port of Okha manages that. 

Mr. Mathias.—i mean the ordinary loading, putting into trucks and so 
on. 

Mr. Lalljee. —That is charged by the port of Okha. 

Mr. Mathias. —They pay themselves and take it to the train. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I don’t know how they bring the trucks down. 

Mr. Mathias. —One man can handle 5 tons a day. Is an Aden mau’ 
much .stronger? 

Mr, Lalljee, —When you go to Aden you will be able to see many boats 
being loaded. 

President. —Do you get it on a contract? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes so far as the boat tow.Tge is concerned. 

Mr. Mathias. — I want to get some idea aa to what superior staff you 
employ compared to other works. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes, I will send you a statement. 

Mr. Mathias. —All these charges would go down if you increased your 
output. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Could you give us an estimate of how much it would go 
down if and when your output reached 120 lakhs. 

Mr. Lalljee. —By about As. 1-6. 

Mr. Mathias. —Under overhead there would be some reduction. 

Mr. Lalljee. —In all there would be a reduction of As. 6 to As. 8. 

President. —There is no possibility of a pier being built in Aden. 

Mr, Lalljee. —No. It is a creek. 

President. —Is there not very much local tralBc? 

Mr. Lalljee. —There is a lot. Aden is a distributing port. There are 
small coasting boats. 

President. —The steamer stands in the stream. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

President. —That is not very far from the shore. 

Mr. Lalljee, —No. 

President. —What is the reason for the pier not being built? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Government don’t think it necessary. 

President. —The military have not asked for it. 

Mr. Lalljee. —No, the Admiralty does not want it, because that harbour 
is more suitable at times and they put in a lot of warships. Every year 
they are deepening the harbour. 
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Mi\ Mathias. —If you look at Form II (a) and II (c) you will find that 
■if the output is increased by 5,000 tons, it will make a difference of one 
anna on item No. 2, 6 pies on item No. 6, 6 pies on item No. 6, 3 pies on 
item No, 7, one anna on depreciation and nearly As. 2 on interest. When 
you get a reduction with an increased output of 6,000 tons, what are you 
going to get if the output increased to 55,000 tons. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Labour charges will be incurred. Only the supervision 
charges will be reduced. Depreciation and intere.st charges will be affected. 

Mr. Mathia.i.—Your taxes would come down. 

Mr. Lalljee. —No, as soon as the outturn increased the municipality 
■would take more. 

Mr. Mathias. —They ought to. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Every year, they are increasing. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your depreciation and interest charges? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Supervision ■charges would come down. 

Mr. Mathias. —With an increase of 6,000 tons in the output, the reduc¬ 
tion would amount to As. 3-6. 

Mr. Lalljee. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —With an increase of 55,000 tons, they ought to come down 
very considerably. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Not very much. 

Mr. Mathias. —You are nearly doubling your output. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your overhead ought to be reduced to very nearly half. 
In Form II (a), you take 65,000 tons. Depreciation and intere.st charges 
come to about Rs. 2-13-0. If you go up to 1,25,000 tons, it is exactly 
rlouble. Those charges ought to be reduced by half. They ought to come 
down to about Rs. 1-6-0. 

Mr. Lalljee,—But then we will have to spend some more money. 

Mr. Mathias. —You say it is a small amount—about Rs. 3 lakhs I think. 

Mr. Lalljee, —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Even if you take Rs. 3 lakh.s, you ought to get a reduc¬ 
tion of at least one rupee in overhead. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Supervision charges W'ould not come down like that. 

Mr. Mathias. —^Leave out supervision charges. Take depreciation and 
interest. The output is going to be doubled. The price of Rs. 60 would 
really not be very unremunerative. 

Mr. Lalljee. —We cannot possibly do it. On the Rs. 3 lakhs, you have 
to allow 5 per cent, depreciation and 6 per cent, interest charges. So, 
11 per cent, has to be added to that. 

Mr. Mathias. —How much does this come to—11 per cent, on Rs, 3 
lakhs? 

Mr. Lalljee.—ns. 33,000. 

Mr. Mathias, —The present charges will be Rs, 1,80,000. 

Mr. LaUjee. —^Yes. 

Mr, Mathias. —That comes to roughly a little under Rs, 2 as .a^itist 
'Rs. 2-14-11, the difference being about a rupee, even allowing you full Rs. 3 
lakhs. Then, as you have been reminding me, there are suptervision charges, 
so that it would not be less than one rupee on the whole. Even if you 
got Rs, 55 or Rs. 60 it would give you 12 per cent. 

Mr. Lalljee, —It would not give me as much as that. 

President. —The Italian works perhaps might sell at Rs. 56 and yet make 
a big profit. 

Mr. LaMjee. —Their costs are less but they say that my costs are a little 
less. 
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President .—Supposing Governp^ent did not)}ing or if Govermn^t fixqd 
the price so high that it would protect the Indian industry, i.e., the 
industry on the Continent of India, when there is over-production, your 
coats being lower and the Italian costs being lower still, at that time, the 
Continent of India will have no business left. 

Mr. IjaUjee ..—Why should our costs be lower than those of India? Why 
sliotild you presume that Indian costs ought to be more? 

Mr. Mathias .—Because they have such items as wharfage. 

Mr. Lalljee.—Cikha has no toll tax to pay. We have to pay as much as 
3 annas. 

Mr. Mathias ,—Their wharfage comes to 13 annas. 

Mr. Lalljee .—-Our royalty is eight annas. 

Mr. Mathias .—They pay 10 annas. 

Mr. fMUjee ,—'Ihey have no boat or towage charges. 

Mr. Mathias .—What about the cyelones in Aden? 

Mr. Lalljee .—We have the same thing. 

Mr. Mathias .—The Okha people have to pay these charges; — 


As. n. 

Haulage to p<n t .......80 

Wharfage.18 8 

Boyalty . . . . . . • . . 10 10 

Pier expenses, loading and unloading , . .60 


So, their expenses are very much higher than yours. Your expenses- 
come to about 15 annas 6 pies. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Then, there is royalty in our case which you have not 
taken into account. We also have to pay toll tax which you have not 
included. 

Mr. Mathias .—Their total expenditure comes to Us. 2-6-6, but you will 
find, after adding your royalty, toll tax and everything, you will have an 
advantage of 9 annas. 

Mr. Latljee .—It seems that we have an advantage. 

Freight. 

Mr. Mathias .—Do you have to pay any demurrage charges? 

Mr, Lalljee .—Fortunately I haye not had so far to pay anything in the 
'.shape of demurrage charges. But other people have had to pay. 

Preside/nt .—Do you get a whole ship? 

.Mr. Lalljee .—Always we get a whole ship. 

President .—How many days does it take to load 6,000 tons? 

Mr. Lalljee .—We load it in 4 or 5 days. 

Mr. Mathias .—What are the causes of some of the firins being late in 
delivery and having to pay demurrage? 

Mr. Lalljee .—Bad management. Most of the shippers have paid demur¬ 
rages, but we have never paid any. On the contrary, we always get despatch 
money. 

President .—What is despatch money? 

Mr. Lalljee .-—We finisli with the steamer earlier than the stipulated 
time. Every year we earn despatch money because our merchants take 
leguhir deliveries. We give them facilities also. 

President .—If you have this marketing organisation, it can do much 
better, 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes, there is no doubt about that, if they give facilities 
us we give to buyers. 
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President, —^When we were talking this morning about the fair selling 
price, you said that you would not object to taking f.o.b. price. 

Mr. Lalljee. —^You mean f.o.b. Aden. 

President. —^Yes. The marketing organisation will find the freight and 
everything. 

Mr, Lalljee. —I don’t like it for the simple reason that I get advantage 
in freight in both ways. 

President.—That is quite true. Do you charter your ship? 

Mr. Lalljee. charter our ship and give sufficient inducement to go 
to Aden, 

President. —If you have time charter? 

Mr. Lalljee. —We offer them cargo during the months of January, 
February, March and April from Calcutta and Eangoon for Aden and other 
Red Sea ports. On their return, they must take our salt. We have always 
managed to get freight rates which are cheaper by four to six annas and 
it is also advantageous to Rice Shipment from Bengal and Burma. 

President. —These people who can offer 400,000 or 500,000 tons may get 
better freight—supposing this company was started to market the salt. 

Mr. Lalljee. —That company cannot give any cargo from Burma oi 
Rangoon. 

President. —The freight brokers will do some other business. 

Mr, Lalljee. —It is a very risky thing for a salt manufacturer or a salt 
merchant. All these importers do not do so. We alone do it. 

President.— -Supposing you are able to find cheap freight, the company 
will have no objection to your getting the cheap freight for them. 

Mr. Lalljee.- —But the benefit should go to whom? 

President. —To youP 

Mr. Lalljee. —Then, I have no objection. 

President. —^You secure the freight for them and therefore you will get 
the benefit. You should have no objection at all to taking an f.o.b. price 
because this company will get the freight from yon if your rates are cheaper. 

Mr. Lalljee,"Lhe company will also finance the freight and everything. 

President. —You have not got to bother about anything. You simply hand 
over the salt. 

Mr. Lalljee. —^If Government does that, I have no objection, but there are 
many questions. 

President, —^You have said that Government is not a bad body to deal 
with. 

Mr. Lalljee, —What about the agents? 

President,—There are no agents in Calcutta. 

Ifr. Lalljee. —Every firm has got its agents in Calcutta. What are those 
agents to do? It is a losing concern for them besides there are upconntry 
agents who will also suffer. 

President. —^We cannot help that. The salt has to be marketed from the 
nearest place at the cheapest price, leaving you a fair return on your 
investment. We are now concerned with manufacturers and not with 
agents. In this enquiry wo are not giving the agents any protection, 

Mr. Lalljee. —This enquiry is at the instance of the consumer of Calcutta, 
is it not? 

President. —No, hut at the instance of manufacturers. 

Mr. Lalljee. —^What about Bombay manufacturers. 

President, —We are not concerned with Bombay manufacturers. There is 
a market for them. 

Mr. Lalljee.—Is this control for Bengal only? 
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Dr. Matthai .—^For white salt. 

President.—It may be fcjr Bengal or it may be for the whole of that 
•j)art. 

Mr. Mathias .—^There is jjust One other point in regard to costs. You 
have put down the charge of' crushing as Bs. 1-3-0. We have got some o e 
costs in which crushing is pt^t down as 13 annas. 

Mr. Lalljee .—^Which is t' • ’ P 

Mr. Mathias.—In the Oh aa Salt Works’ costs it is given as 12 annas and 
there is one other company which I cannot lay my hands on at the momen 
in which the crushing oharj/e is as low as that. 

Mr. Lalljee.—The joint ’ mentation of all the Aden Salt Works people 
shows that the crushing o are Rs. 1-6-0. So far as 

cerned, we cannot compete * 1 , and we do not know how they arrive 

at the figure when they ban"'’* ^ crushing. 

Mr. Mathias.—VLhy not? ® 


our level best for so 
ed. 


Mr. Lalhee. —Because th« erts. 

sr Tir L- V ^ 

Mr. Mathms. —^You are , . 

Mr, Mathtas. —I suspec ^ __ 

,, ^ it some sarcasm. 

Mr. Lall'jee. —No, no. 

Mr. Mathkis.—Is the#^-- -y explanation why tihe ernshing charges are 

so much higher? ^ \ ^ . 

Mr. laBjee.-They ar ’lot hi^er. We are dmni 
maw years to bring t »own>,lut. we liave Mot -b; _ _ 

Tif.. _What pu 5 ®les me is that there 'must be reason, 

eii fS mmt be more^xpensive or the engines.^-re obsolete. 

Mr Mliee—Have +’^®y the Okha. ftfttted criisltiag or is. jfe oi^y .caleula- 
• o irvZra i'a p.:w.v..e®ce between calculation and B»raciical r«mt although' 
itid5rafe®made by experte. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is it your view that when they comci dowi to actual 
crushing it will come to much more? 

Mr. Lalljee. —^Yes. I have given it at 1-8 whereas Hajeebhoy and others 
have given it at 1-6. 

President. —Why don’t you put your salt on the Bombay market? 

Mr. Lalljee. —The Bombay quality is quite different. 

President. —Your quality is better. 

Mr. Lalljee.' —don’t know whether we will find a market for that salt 
besides we do not wish to compete with Bombay salt if we can help. 

President. —You find it more profitable, to do business in the Calcutta 
market? 


Mr. Lalljee .—We first started business in Bombay salt and then we 
shifted to Aden. 

Mr. Mathias .—^Why don’t you sell your .fden salt in Bombay? 

Mr. Lalljee .—^We have not tried it. 

Mr. Mathias .—^Do you think it is impracticable to sell this white salt in 
Bombay. 

Mr. Lalljee .—There is no arrangement about golah and that sort of 
thiug as we have in Calcutta and we do not wish also to compete in 
Bombay. 

Mr. Lalljee .—Speaking about the freight rate, that the railways might 
reduce the freight, I made enquiries and I find that the railway freight from 
different places in Kathiawar to Calcutta is from Rs. 24 to 28 at present 

President .—But that is not the limit. 

Mr. Lalljee .—I may tell you that when there was competition in Bombay 
between the railways and the steamship companies I could charter a steamer 
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lor Rs. 3-6-p. The B. I. S. N. Company had a co^act wlih m« when I 
was selling Bombay salt in 1900 at the Calonttat maifkitt at fts. the 

whole year. 

President. —That was when there wae tompefetition between railways and 
steamei^. ' ^ 

Mr. Lalljee. —-Yes. From Aden also we sen^by B. I. boats at Bto. 3-12-0;. 

President. —^That is why I am suggesting'^ -t you e&ould get the f.o.b.. 
price so that salt is cheapened. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I attempted a great deal in tone Bailway Bates Advisory 
Committee to have the rates reduced but they 'Wouldn’t and they say they 
cannot afford to do it. 

President. —Goverpident can do it. 

Mr. Lalljee. —That is trne. But tl} jjm nee is Ba. 28 and Rs. 7. 

President. —Your real transport cha^ ' 6 about Rs. 12—^Rs. 7-8-0‘ 

freight and then these lighterage ehd'^'**® (hom<, 

Mr. Lalljee.—Vfe give fre' on bor^®^’, f e qn rail; then the freight 
rate starts from there. 

President. —The wagew . , . . vorks and it is loaded and 

f: V . V .;. Simply goes into the v 


that is iimslleu. 

Mr. Lalljee. —We hava to pay o®*!' f****-' ^ more. 

President.— Yomt tota,l transmit charge, tii<l 'ii the freight is onlv 
Rs. 7-8-0/ is proha^ 5^. 12 or Ba. 18 m..:- _i.. 


-have to pa^f 'w'Tfliire' 


,7 xo tjiliy 

;erything. Their charges^ 
'dmrfage. That is the 
'.^...Ho Rs. 13, what hap- 


are thd same, onfy jc—— —- 

difference. Sup 203 jsig_ the railways reduced tm 

pen^i'jiliyr'" ' ■'* ■ ■ 

Mr. IMVjee.—tddr fo^^ing, fJ%i||Sl discharging charges will 

be 9/8 to 10 per ton. If raiinay froigW w reduced ^at is better Ibr -Okha 
Aii Iwr all Forts and all tSfees in India. It administration 

could fnaHyli^ Badiustriee in that way by roduetion in iVi— 

Rrendeu'.—^ dtrn stWttWaent of the ease there is no growg^ 

prot^SB' *^>6"the contrary there is a case for excise duty of Rs. 6 RU- 
Wiaunds bn yew pmduotion t That is what the figures show. 

Mr Lalljee.—1 never knew Okha costs were so low and they had so m'aii^ 
advan^ges and therefore 1 do claim protection because otherwise our salt 
works a?e bound to go down as soon as Okha develops In every item I 
find that the Okha cosh is less. You can see our works when you visit Aden 
and suggest if we could affect any economy. 

Preeident. —Ow ywr pwn figures to-day even at the present price you are 
not ahla to protection. 

Mr. Lalljee. —If the present rates prevail I don’t ask for protection, 
hut we 9 re not sure of our rates besides we have made a lot of sacrifice tor 
many years. 

President.—Thed- is R®- 65 a ton e*-ship per 100 mounds. 

Mr. LaUjee.—Yes. I say if any other salt is given protection which wiU 
bring down its cost of production then I miist have— 

Mr. Mathias. —That is your sole claim—not to be differentiated against f 

Mr. LcdMee.—l admit that. I don’t make a great claim but I do say 
that if Bengal takes pur salt she is also benefited because of this salt 
trade. They get a better price for their nee, and our salt has been cheapest 
and lias caused reduction in the price of salt. 

President .—rHow ? 

Mr. Lalljee.—Beemse of the c^aper freight. At the p?^t 
freights have gone up from Bombay because pf the fact that there isn t 
suficient cargo available at Aden of salt and the joort that we used to buy- 
at Rs.'42 we are offered at Rs. 38 still we cannot send. 

President.— Whnt is the freight from Bombay to Aden? 
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Mr, Lalljee. —Rs. 13. 

President. —And Aden to Bombay? 

Mr, LaUjee. —^There is no cargo coming from Aden to Bombay. The 
freight will be about Its. 10 or 11 by special arrangement. Salt is the chief 
return cargo for India. 

President. —Lot of shijis come from Aden to Bombay. 

Mr. Lalljee. —In ballast mostly. 

President. —They should be glad to have some cargo? 

Mr, Lalljee. —-What commodity will they bring from Aden-S’ 

President. —Salt. 

Mr. Lalljee. —If we give them salt they will probably bring it for Rs. 5. 

1 am interested in shipping companies also. If salt was brought from Aden 
to Bombay then they would charge Its. 6 if Aden to Calcutta was Rs. 8 
although the voyage is 7 days whereas the voyage to Calcutta is 18 days. 
The difficulty in Bombay is that there is no golah. The Bombay coast is 
all open and there is the risk of smuggling, besides it will create competi- 
±i4)n in Bombay and may injure Bombay Industry. 

Importers’ Association. 

President. —Now about the letter from the Salt Importers’ Association 
of Bengal, we shall asS them more questions when we meet but two things 
are admitted, namely that their aim is to fix prices and secondly their aim 
is to reduce prices when an outsider wants to enter into the market. 

Mr. Lalljee. —^Yes, but not Indians. 

President. —that does not make any difference, as I pointed out to you 
this morning. 

Mr, Lalljee. —I will prove when you are in Calcutta that we have given 
the Indian enterprise every facility. 

President. —When Okha and Karachi begin to manufacture there will 
be trouble. 

Mr. LaUjee. —Wo want to .see first what they manufacture and what is 
the quality, and how much they will be able to bring. 

President. —Do the Salt Importers’ Association import on their own 
account or are they commission agents? What is the practice? 

Mr. Lalljee. —The Association has only to meet once a week and fix the 
prices. 

President. —Who does the importing? 

Mr. Lalljee. —^Each party for himself. Association has no funds and does 
not wish to import. 

President. —This Association consists of men who really buy salt and put it 
into the market or is it con.signed to them by manufacturers? 

Mr. LaUjee. —This Association is an association of owners or manufac¬ 
turers of salt. Our representatives who are in Calcutta represent us at 
that conference. 

Dr. Matthai.—ls it a conference of importers? 

Mr. Lalljee. —It is not so. Our agreement is between the proprietors 
of salt works. 

President. —So far as the foreign manufacturers are concerned, they sell 
through their commission agents? 

Mr. LaUjee. —^Yes, I have my own firm there and my representative is 
oh the conference. The Italians have their agents, Grahams, who get a 
commission. 

President. —It shoilld not matter to them Whose salt they sell so that it 
may be possible to sell Indian salt if it became available? 
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Mr. Lalljee. —If they choose they can, and they can even appoint agents 
in up-country as we have been doing. 

President. —Provided the foreign manufacturer gives up his market. 
But he may say “ I will pay you 5 per cent, if you sell my salt ” and this 
other man cannot pay more than 2J per cent. That might happen under 
the present arrangement. 

Mr. Lalljee. —The present arrangement is amongst the manufacturers 
themselves. 

President. —The foreign manufacturer might say to Messrs. Turner 
Morrison for instance “we will double your commission; sell our salt in 
preference to Okha or Karachi salt ”. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Messrs. Turner Morrison as such are not members of our 
Association. 

President. —They are importers? 

Mr. Lalljee. —They are not even importers. They are merely agents. 

President. —The agents are paid a commission? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes, just like managers. 

President. —Are they paid a commission on the sales? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes, but it is not a conference of those commission agents 
but a conference of manufacturers. 

President. —The point is this. The Indian manufactiTrer goes into the 
market: he has no chance at present and therefore he has got to find his 
agent. But these other manufacturers who have got their regular agents 
in Calcutta say to them “ don’t do any business with these new recruits 
or else we will take away your agency; on the other hand we will pay you 
a higher commission for the sale of our salt”. In that case it is not 
possible for the new recruit to come into the market unless he pays a higher 
oommission. 

Mr. Lalljee. —It is not that these Commission Agents have got a market 
in their own hands. It is an open market. Port Said has been changing 
its agency every two or three years. During the last two years Messrs. 
Turner, Morrison and Company who are the Agents for the Liverpool for 
many years have also become agents for the Spanish salt. Formerly they 
had their own agents. 

President. —Do these people get their instructions from London? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

President. —These other people will have their offices in London. 

Mr. Lalljee. —The manufacturers Association has got its office in Calcutta 
as well as in Liverpool. The Managing Director of Liverpool Salt Associa¬ 
tion is the Secretary of the Owners Conference in London so that every 
manufacturer can send instructions to Mr. Jackson of Liverpool Salt 
Association. 

President. —He fixes the price. 

Mr. Lalljee. —This is with regard to the general policy about fixing of 
prices. Every agent gets his instruction from his principal by mail or wire 
and at a regular meeting after discussion they fix the prices at Calcutta 
with the permission of the manufacturers. They get some information from 
them. There is the policy laid down. They discuss and fix things up. 

President. —Is there any rule followed as regards the imports or do 
they send shipments at any time as it suits them or according to stocks in 
the market? How is that regulated? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Everybody is given certain quota and he is to import 
according to his quota. 

Dt. Matthai.-^uata, for every quarter or tor a whole year. 

Mr. Lalljee. —For the whole year. 
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President. —If he imports at the wrong moment he may overstock th* 
market. 

Air. Lalljee. —He won’t import at the wrong moment. Every week they 
meet together and compare their sales and if a man has got extra cargo, 
ho keeps out entirely from selling. If Liverpool salt comes earlier, it 
might take the chance. 

President. —That is the point. Supposing Okha salt arrives in the port 
with a cargo of say 7,000 tons and there is no other salt coming in that 
day and the Okha Balt Works says “ I have got the market and I will sell 
at such and such a price 

Mr. Lalljee. —If he is outside the conference he can sell as he likes provid¬ 
ed buyers can be made to believe, that no other salt is shortly coming in. 

President. —In order to meet that case what would you do? 

Mr. Lalljee. —We wouldn’t mind about Okha at all. 

President. —Who keeps the balance between the stocks and the demand? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Every week our representatives meet in the office of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce. Our Secretary is the Secretary of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce. 'They meet together from 11 to 1 p.m. They all 
show to each other the sales they have made, because duties are paid and 
they adjust on that. 

President .—There is .some attempt made to adjust stocks. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. We don’t give any rebates. 

Dr. Matthai. —What happens if somebody exceeds this quota. 

Mr. Lalljee.—XJrider our arrangement he ought not to. If he does, then 
we ask him to go out. It is breach of faith and if he brings one cargo more, 
we finish with him. 

Dr. Matthai. —Quotas are fixed every January. 

Mr. Ijalljee. —Every year January or August or September. At present 
we have fixed it in December. But it is subject to being relaxed in the case 
of out^de salt. We put our heads together and find out how much inroad 
has been made by other salts and who is affected; besides we others who 
have agencies in the up-country also consult their clients and place their 
views before the Association. The sale in Calcutta does not entirely depend 
on Calcutta buyers. We have also to watch the quality of salt coming 
rfrom Foreign countries and their freight rates. 
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THE ADEN SALT WORKS. 


THE INDO-ADEN SALT WORKS. 

Evitirace of Mr. H. A. LALLJEE. Mr. F. GOULD. Mr GASPARE 
BURGARELLA, Mr. ANTONIO GIUBERTI, Mr. G. BURGARELLA, 
recorded at Bombay on Tuesday, the 4th February, 1930. 

Presidunt .—Before examining the \\itnes.ses [ would like to explain to 
you certain aspects of the enquiry in relation to Aden. I think there has 
been .some lui.sunderstanding on tlie part of the Aden manufacturers as well 
as manufacturers in India a.s regards this. 'I'he point that 1 wished you to 
understand was this, that if constitutionally Aden is the same in relation 
to India a.s the Continent of India then we can make no diffeientiation 
between Aden and India. But if there is any difference recognised hy the 
constitution or by the law between the Continent of India and Aden we 
cannot ignore that. The whole point that we have got to consider is whether 
theie is any difference between Aden and the Continent of India from 
either point of view', namely constitutional and legal. That is one aspect 
of the ca.se. But even supposing there was no difference from either jioint 
of view, constitutional or legal, I think I made it quite clear before that 
India was not x>recluded as a matter of general policy from differentiating, 
between Aden and the Continent of India ,so far as salt is concerned. That 
is to .say, it might pieier to manufacture its own salt rather than import 
from out.side the continent of India if it was proved that it was to its 
advantage to manufacture all its salt within the continent of India. There 
is nothing to preclude it from taking this course by legislation nor are we 
precluded from making such recommendation if we think that it would be 
in the national interest to do so. Then again, we cannot ignore the 
geographical position of Aden as compared with India. Whether you have 
the same constitution or the same law this geographical position is a thing 
which has been created by nature for you aud if you have any disadvantages 
connected witli your geographical position we liave got to take them into 
account. It i.s obvious—take the case of Burma—that the geographical 
position though it may not be recognised in the constitution or by law must 
play an important part. All that also I think I made clear both to the 
Aden manufacturers as w'ell as to you, so that the whole question is still 
open. You have got to show that there is no con.stitutional or legal distinc¬ 
tion between Aden and India. As regards the constitutional aspect we do 
not propose to go into it; we are. not concerned with that. But legally 
as regards .salt or other industries if there w'as any difference made by the 
Government of India itself then we must consider- that. I may tell you one 
thing. As you know, so far as the Continent of India is concerned, every 
part of India including Burma iu this case pays the same Customs duty, 

[ mean foreign articles coming to these parts of India are liable to the same 
arrrount of Custom duty. That is the position at present. 

Mr, Lalijee. —Yes, so far as Customs in concerned. 

President .—So far- as the continent of J'ndia is concerned there is no 
Customs barrier between one part of India and another. But there is this 
Customs barrier a.s regard.s Aden. As far as we understand the position, 
if anything is manufactured in Aden itself and exported to India it would 
be liable to the same Customs duty as foreign goods, isn’t that so? 1 
don’t express any opinion whether that is right or wrong. 

Mr. Lcilljee .—So far as Customs is concerned that is the position. 

President .—That is to say if you started a mill in Aden and exported 
textiles to India you w-ould be liable to the satne duty as foreign textiles. 
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Mr. TMijec.—With vegard to that I respectfully differ from you. It is 
not 80 . When we were thinking of preparing magnesium chloride in Aden 
during the war Government wrote to its saying- ffisi- if magnesium chloride 
was prepared in Aden from t.h.e Afteit .SfsJf AVorks they would not subject 
us to a duty. 

President. —I don’t saj’ that Government have not the power to_exeinpt 
yon from payment of any Oustonis duty. 

Mr. TMlljcc.—'Who.t I want to put before you is this. Aden does not 
manufacture anything at all. The jiiles applicable there are rules applicable 
to transport ports. All things that come from the interior and pass through 
Aden are foreign articles and it has been declared a free port by Government 
but the understanding ha,8 always been that so far as Aden itself is contern- 
ed if it ever produced anything they ivill never treat it as different from 
India. 

']‘resident. —That is a part of the policy. 1 am talking of the law at 
pre.sent. 

Mr. Laltjee. —With regard to that also the position is fjuite different. 
Aden does not produce anything. For instance take tobacco. Aden does 
not grow tobacco, it comes from the interior and therefore it is liable to 
duty. It is only .salt that is produced in Aden. 

2'rsiiidcftf.—Whatever might he the rea.son 1 am just explaining to you 
What the law happens to be, I don’t .say Government has no power to change 
the law or modify it in favour of Aden, but to-day. 

Mr. Laltjee. —Yes, so far us tobacco is concerned that is the law. 

Dr. Matthai. —So far as any article which is impcirted into India from 
Aden is concerned, that article would bear the same duty as articles coming 
from foreign countries; that is the po.sition at present, is it not? 

Mr. Lalljee. —In the ca,sc of every article tliat is brought from Aden the 
place of origin has to be mentioned and in every Customs bill you will find 
that the place of origin of each and every article coming to India vid Aden 
has been the hinterland. 'Die place of origin is insisted on in every case. 

Pr. Matthai, —It really comes to thi.s that it is open to the Government 
to levy a different rate of duty on goods coming from Aden from goods 
coming from other countries. 

Mr. LuUjre.—it is open to Governuieut to do anything. 

Dr. Matthai. —The point we are suggesting is that for Customs purposes 
Aden is a foreign port. 

Mr. Lalljee, —The Commissioner here is the Commissioner of Customs, 
Excise and Salt. I made enquiries and they said Customs has nothing to do 
with excise and excise has nothing to do with salt, and 1 may .say that 
Customs has nothing to do w'ith salt. 

President. —Take the nio.st outlying part of the Continent of India, 
Burma. Supposing Burma manufactured salt or any other article and 
exported it to India. It would pay no Customs duty,*^ 

Mr. Laltjee, —I admit it. 

Pre.ndent. —But it anything is imported from Aden into India, it doe* 
not matter w'hat it is, it is liable to Customs duty. 

Mr. IjaUjee .—But it hu.s not been liable .so far as salt is concerned which 
is really produced in Aden, nor any other article made out of the .salt pans, 
for instance chlorate of potash or gypsum which we import for manufacturing 
cement. We are not charged any duty on that. Of course it come.s under 
the Commissioner of Salt, not under the t!ommis,sioner of Customs. 

President .—He might have given an exemption. 
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Mr. Lalljee. —1 don’t think the Sea Customs Act applies to the adininis-^ 
tration of salt and salk._;is the only produce of Aolen. There is no other' 
article produced in wliiQh is a small fortress growing nothing. 

President. —I a^honsidering that but I am just trying to point out that 
as the law is a^sginistered at present in Aden, fuv Sea Customs iiurposes- 
Aden-ia,trfia±8Q as a foreign port, 

Mr. Lalljee. —I admit, for customs purposes but not for salt, '■(govern¬ 
ment have made three distinct departments. Salt is not part of the 
Customs. 

Dr. Matthai. —Surely the duty levied on salt coming from Aden is 
Customs duty? 

Mr. Lalljee. —It is excise duty. In the Government of India budget 
you will find that Customs is quite different from salt duty. It cannot he 
treated as Customs duty. Salt duty is quite a different head altogether. 

Dr. Matthai. —At present the excise duty on salt is Rs. 1-4-0 and the 
import duty on salt is Rs. 1-4-0. 

Mr. Lalljee. —It is not import duly. I produce my salt in Bombay and 
on that I pay Rs. 1-4-0 which is salt duty. 

Dr. Matthai. —The rate is the same but the duty paid on salt imported 
from Aden is regarded as Customs duty although it is the same rate as the 
excise duty, 

Mr. Lalljee. —I differ. The salt manufactured in Bombay isays the same 
duty as Aden salt. Salt manufactmed in any part of the country pays 
the same duty. 

Dr. Matthai. —The position with regard to salt is that there is an 
excise duty on salt produced in India and there is a countervailing Customs- 
duty of the same amount. 

Mr. Lalljee, —Salt is an industry by itself which belongs to Government 
from the very beginning. If you see the history of salt manufacture in 
Bengal you will ftnd that it was Government who manufactured in the 
beginning. In Bombay they manufactured it at the beginning and slowly 
they went on leasing out lands to private people for its manufacture. Even 
in our leases at Aden they have got a clause to the effect that they can take 
back the land whenever they like. 

Dr. Matthai. —Can you send us this correspondence that took place 
between you and Government regarding the manufacture of magnesium 
chloride ? 

Mr. Lalljee,—1 will send it to you. 

Mr. Giliherti. —Ou this question whether Aden is a part of India or not 
I think, Mr, President, you are trying to establish whether Aden is or is 
not a part of India taking into account the duty. I dare say constitu¬ 
tionally speaking you are no doubt better acquainted with the subject than 
I am whether Aden politically forms a part of the Continent or not but 
before we say that we must examine many other points. In Italy for ex¬ 
ample there is this salt monopoly and Government exploits the salt trade. 
There is manufacture of salt in Sicily which is a part of Italy. But if salt 
is sent from Sicily to any place such as Romo or Naples or any other place 
wo have to pay import duty. So that the mere fact that a particular place 
has to pay import duty does not x^rove that it does not form part of that 
country. We have to isay duty on salt exported from Aden, so- do we in 
the case of salt sent from Sicily to any place in Italy but that does not 
mean that Sicily is not a xmrt of Italy. 

President. —But in Sicily there i.s no duty on salt. 

Mr. Giliberti. —When we sell from Sicily to any port in Italy or to 
Rome or any other place we pay the duty but politically and administra¬ 
tively Sicily is a part of Italy. 1 think the same is the o^e with Aden which 
pays revenue to the Government of Bombay, The position is just the samw 
in both cases. We have nothing to do with the constitutional problem. Tha* 
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fact remains that Aden contributes to the revenue of the Government of 
Bombay; there are a lot of people living in Aden who speak the same 
language. You must see to their interest; you pmst see their agreements 
with the Government of India, so that when we are speaking of Aden, 
whether it is or is not a part of British India constitutionally speaking, we 
must take into account the fact that it pays the same income-tax to Bombay, 
it adds to the revenue of Bombay whether you call it an import duty or 
excise duty. 

President. —Supposing anybody imports from Sicily into Italy, he pays 
the same duty .S’ 

Mr. Giliberti. —Yes more than the foreigners. Of course it is a monopoly. 

President. —You give this comparison between Sicily and Italy. Salt 
manufacture in Italy itself is a Government monopoly. 

Mr. Giliberti. —Yes. 

President. —A manufacturer in Sicily cannot send salt to Italy without- 
paying the duty and you say that the duty is higher? 

Mr. Giliberti. —Only the Government is allowed to buy, because we don’t 
have a free hand. Government says “ As 1 am the only trader having the 
monopoly, you cannot enter our territory ”. In the same way the British 
Government might say that it is its territory. 

President. —Supposing India has the monopoly, it can say to Aden ‘ you 
cannot come into India ’. 

Mr. Giliberti. —Yes, As you know the Italian Government has given us 
rights. It buys the necessary salt from its own manufacturers before apply¬ 
ing to a foreigner. 

President. —That is the point. Let me put it this way. Supposing Italy 
doesn’t want to buy salt at all from outside and if it wants to produce in 
Italy itself, then Sicily cannot sell to Italy. 

Mr. Giliberti. —I agree. That is the position. 

President. —That is the point I am trying to explain. India wants to 
manufacture all the salt in India itself. 

Mr. Giliberti. —Yes, by monopolising. Government has the sole monopoly 
and may do what it likes, but a private undertaking cannot do. We are 
all equal between ourselves. We pay the same rate of duty and therefore 
we must have the same rights. The very basis of the civil constitution ia 
that. 

President. —How does Italy buy from Sicily? How does it fix the price? 

Mr. Giliberti. —It fixes the price according to the requirements. It- 
doesn’t want to lose money. Its monopoly is not like yours to get the salt 
to the consumer as cheaply as possible. It is to the contrary. Its monopoly 
is intended to earn money. 

President. —That I understand. Prices are very high in Italy, 

Mr. Giliberti. —That is another thing. 

President. —When Italy wants to buy from Sicily some salt, how does ih 
fix the price? 

Mr. Giliberti. —It also gets from outside giving a very fair price. 

President. —It would pay a higher price than it would pay for th« 
imported salt. 

Mr. Giliberti. —Yes. I can give you figures from Sicily. It is like a- 
premium. 

President. —Have you got your works in Sicily? 

Mr. Burgarella. —Yes, since my grandfather. 

President. —Do you manufacture salt in Sicily? 

Mr. Burgarella. —^Yes, 

President. —How is the price fixed? Just give me an idea. 
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Mr. Burgarella, —We sell the salt to Government. We get more from the 
Groveriimenf than we get in Korway, 

lh\ Maithwi .—Sicily is part of Italian monopoly. 

Mr. (jiliberti. —No. It is a free poi't in regard to salt. 

l)r. Matthai, —When Government wants to buy salt from Sicily, it gives 
a certain price. 

Mr. (riliberti.- —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Before it puts the salt into the market, it charges a 
higher i^rice. 

BIr. CliUhf.rH. —Yes, it has the monopoly. 

Dr. Matthai. —Now the margin between the price paid to the Sicilian 
manufacturer and the price realised by Government is the profit that Gov¬ 
ernment vuakes. 

Mr. GUiherti. —Yes, Government has to incur expenses too. The idea of 
the monopoly is to have revehne. Otherwise everj'body would have been left 
a free hand. 

Dr-. Matthai. —And the price that the Government pays to the Sicilian 
innnufaeturei' would be higher than the price paid for the salt exported. 

Mr. Oiliberti. —Yes. 

Mr. BJaihias. —How is it fixed? Do you bargain or quote to Govern¬ 
ment 

Mr. Giliberti. —There is no question about bargaining. 

Mr. Mathias. —It is a cu.stomary price which doesn’t vary from time 
to time. 

Mr. Giliberti. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Does the Government buy the same quantity each year? 

Mr. Giliberti .—.Tust tlie same, bccau.se the consximption in Italy is very 
great. 

Mr. Mathias. —Government sells It to the shops? 

Blr. Giliberti. —Yes, they .sell direct to the shops. Tobacco also is a 
monopoly. 

Mr. Mathias.—Are there Government sho])s? 

Mr. Giliberti, —No. 

Bfr. Mathias, —])oes Government control the ))riceP 

Mr. Giliberti.—-01 course by means of Customs Officers. 

Mr. Mathias.—Yon mean .some sort of Government inspeidion. 

Mr. GUiherti.- —Yes, weekly or monthly according to circuinstance.s. They 
go there whenever they like. 

I‘resii,ient. —Tn Italy the ])rice of table salt is 7,000 lira per ton. 

Mr, Giliberti. —Yes. 

Fresieleni. —Government makes such a big profit on the salt that if it 
paid you one rupee more per ton than tho foreign .salt, it is not going to lose 
very much. Here of course Government wants to .sell the .salt cheap. 

Mr. Giliberti. —Yes. We are endeavouring also to sell it cheap to the 
Indian Government. It is only a question to .see whether Aden is jiart of 
India or not. We arc not entering into tho question of jrrice. 

Fre.side.nt .—But you realise this much that is one of the points we are 
considering. You may well say th.at .4den .should be given piefei-ence over 
foreign countries, 

Mr. Giliberti. —Of cour.se. 

Fresident. —If India itself manufactures the salt, India has the first claim, 
is it not so ? 

Mr. Giliberti. —That is a constitutional point. 
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president. —Supposing either Government did itself or imdei- (Government 
control somebody else did it? 

Mr. Qiliberti. —We can’t help it. If Government doesn’t monopolise the 
salt, We can I think claim that we have just the same treatment as the 
Indian people. 

President. —But the principle is this: if the Government of India like 
Italy wants to produce salt? 

Mr. Oili'berti. —It may do what it likes. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I don’t consider Indians residing in Aden in any way 
different from Indians in any other part of India. 

President. —We are not discussing that point, Mr. liosseinbhoy. Can; 
you preclude the Continent of In4ia from manufacturing all the .salt that it 
wants for the benefit of Aden? Do you go as far as that? Supposing it 
was po-ssible to produce all the salt in India that India requires, u ould .\ou 
then say that it must not produce it? 

Mr. Ldlijee. —In that case Aden should not form part of India. Aden 
should not be called upon to pay even the sinews of war and all the liabilities- 
that the Bombay Government or the Government of India will incur by 
borrowing loans or otherwise and making Aden responsible in e\ery nay. 

If Aden is cut out from Bombay, then it is a different thing altogether. 
When you say that A residing in Aden or B residing in Bombay or C 
residing in Calcutta should pay all the taxes to the Government of India 
and bear all the war expenses and all incidental charge.s and be asked and 
required to do like anybody else, why should he be handicapped in any way? 

'Mr. (Ttlibcrti ,—There is another thing. Both ourselves and Mr, Lalljee- 
hold leases from the Bombay Government. It is clearly written in our note. 
We are not allowed to sell wherever we like. We cannot sell the salt i)i Arak 
littoral without the special permission of the Government. Then where are 
we to sell our salt? We are merely lessees. After our leases ex])ire, the- 
Government will take over our works, because the Bombay Government is 
tlie proprietor of our salt works. In these circumstances how can the Gov¬ 
ernment say ‘ Aden is not part of India ’ ? Supposing Government say 
Aden is not (lart of India, Government have given absolutely nothing in 
return for qll the ta.xes that we pay to the Government of thi.s country. 
We are paying the Indian income-tax and the taxes on our profits. If we 
are compelled not to enter the Indian territory, do yon think it is fairplay? 
Therefoi'e I insist upon my point of view. 

Dr. Mdtthui. —You would admit that the position would bo .somewliat . 
different if the Government policy definitely was that the Continent of 
India should be made self supporting in the matter of the Salt industry, 
that is to say from a national point of view the Continent of India should 
be able to produce all the salt required. If that was the policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, then that policy cannot be carried out except to some 
extent by differentiating qgainst Aden. 

Mr. Oiliberti .—Yes, but not considering us as foreigners. We are 
Indian subjects as far as our works are eoneemed. We could not say that 
we could not reply to your questioniraire. Mr. Lalljee is an Jiidian subject. 

Dr. Matthai. —In places situated in the Continent of India it is important 
for national purposes that all the salt required by people in India .should 
be produced here in the mainland. Supposing that was the policy, then 
you are compelled to make .some difference as against Aden. 

Mr. Giliberti. —Government may change the constitution. You say 
instead of changing the constitution they will give us the ratio. As far as 
our business interests are concerned, we say we don’t think that a Govern¬ 
ment after having given ns a lease, after having treated us as Indian; 
subjects and after hayipg compelled us to pay some duties ns Indian .subjects 
would put us in such a condition. It may be that the Government of India 
nay for military purposes say that the Indian Continent must produce it* 
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own salt. But it cannot shut us completely out, because we are Indian tax¬ 
payers. I don’t think it is possible to say so. 

Mr. Gould. —You ask if the Continent of India could produce the salt 
that India required it would be open to her to shut out Aden if necessary? 

Dr. Matthai. —Yes. 

Mr. Gould. —In that case would you also shut out Burma? 

Dr. Matthai. —Assuming the position was that Burma itself could pro¬ 
duce all the salt that it required the problem would not arise. 

Mr, Gould. —In the Aden question and the Continent of India, would 
you include Burma as part of the Continent of India? 

President. —Burma is part of the Continent of India. 

Dr. Matthai. —The Indian manufacturer would not receive protection 
against the Burman manufacturer. 

President. —We are not civilised enough to have railway communications 
between India and Burma. So long as Burma is connected with India consti¬ 
tutionally, it must be regarded as part of India. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Burma is connected with India also geographically. 

President. —Yes, but Aden is not. 

Mr. Giliherti. —Then, the other question is the Customs duty in Aden. 

President. —I must explain to you this much. As far as we have been 
explained the law, Aden is a foreign port for Customs purposes and that is 
the position to-day. Mr. H. Lalljee will admit that. Therefore it is open 
to the Government of India to levy the same duty—whether it is salt or 
anything else—on everything coming from Aden. Whether the Government 
will do or ought to do it is not for u.s to say. Government can say that it 
can do but that it will not do so or it may say “ we will do it ”, or as my 
colleague has just said Government may want all the salt to be produced 
in the Continent of India and so it may say ‘‘ we manufacture all the salt 
required by the country and we shut out all the salt coming from outside ”. 
It is open to the Government of India to do that. 

Mr. Giliherti. —Government must change the law then. If they want to 
protect the Salt Industry, it is open to them to give protection by means 
of the Customs duty. But if it is by any other means, then it would be 
difficult to afford protection without changing the law. 

Dr. Matthai. —Even then it is not necessaiy to change the law. Under 
the existing law it is open to the Government to have one excise duty in 
Madras and another in Bombay or any other place. 

President. —I just want to know a little more about the Italian monopoly. 
Government owns its own salt works in Italy. 

Mr. Giliherti. —Yes. 

-President. —Those salt works are worked by the Government. 

Mr. Giliherti. —It is all Government manufacture. 

President. —And no private manufacture? 

Mr. Giliherti. —No. 

President. —^Then, Government fixes the price at which the salt is sold 
dn the country. Is that right? 

Mr. Giliherti. —^Yes. 

President. —How many works are there? 

Mr. Giliherti. —-In Sicily? 

Pre.3ident.--In Italy. 

Mr. Giliherti. —About 4 or 5 factories. 

President, —They have one in Sardinia? 

Mr. Oiliberti. —Yes. But they produce less than enough for the consump¬ 
tion of Italy. 
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Mr. JiwgarMfi .—Goyernment find that it is cheaper to buy from Sicily 
tiiah to manufacture the salt itself. 

President .—The Italian Government is not the only exception. All 
Governments have to pay more. There are only three qualities in Italy via., 
table salt, white crushed and kurkutch. 

Mr. Oiliherti .—Yes, only three qualities. 

President. —They don’t say that this salt is from Sardinia and that salt 
from other place and so on. They only say that it is table salt, white 
crushed or kurkutch. 

Mr. Giliberti. —Yes. The poor man usee the kurkutch quality. 

Mr. Burgaretla. —For cooking purposes, it is not necessary to have line 
table salt. 

President. —White crushed is 1,200 lira? 

Mr. Giliberti. —-Yes. 

President. —Kurkutch is 700 lira? 

Mr. Giliberti.—Yes. There is a great difference between the two quali> 
ties. Government have intentionally kept such a big difference between 
these two grades of salt. The cheaper quality is for the common people, 
whereas the superior quality is for rich people—high class people—who can 
afford to pay more. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is kurkutch used for cattle? 

Mr. Giliberti. —Yes, but not for manuring. 

President. —In this country you cannot keep such a big difference. 

Mr, Giliberti. —That is the Indian policy. 

President.—Take for instance the difference between Liverpool salt and 
the Aden salt. Supposing you keep such a big difference in India between 
these two salt.s as obtains in Italy, everybody would use kurkutch, i.e., 
the cheaper quality. 

Mr. Giliberti .—That may be. 

President.—Supposing Government fixed the prices in this way Rs. 2,000 
for table salt, Rs. 1,200 for white crushed and Rs. 700 for kurkutch, every¬ 
body would use kurkutch. 

Mr. Giliberti .—Yes. 

President .—The kurkutch quality is sold specially at a very low price? 

Mr. Giliberti .—Yes, at the cost price. The other refined salts are being 
sold at very high prices. The high class iieople would not buy kurkutch. 

Dr. Matthai.—It is simply a way of t.axing people according to their 
capacity. 

Mr. Giliberti .—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai .—You charge a higher price for the salt consumed by the 
higher class. 

Mr. Giliberti .—Yes. 

President .—Can you buy kurkutch and crush it and sell it? 

Mr. Giliberti. —T'lO. 

Mr. Durgarella.—Ot course it would bo easy to do if one wanted. 

Mr. Mathnis. —Can’t they do it with their own heads with a pestle and 
mortar ? 

Mr. Burgarealla .—Yes, 

Mr. Giliberti .—-Rut you can’t get such good quality as the white crushed 
salt. It will look very different unless you screen it. 

President .—Supposing Government thought that for other reasons India 
must make its own salt—of course we do not know when India may be able 
to produce all its salt—supposing the time comes when India is able to 
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produce it at about tlie same price as Aden or any other port and then 
Government says “ no more salt from outside the Continent of India ” and 
supposing you are right that Government have not the power to declare that 
Aden is not part of India—wo are assuming that Government cannot make 
any distinction between Aden and India—but it still wants the salt to be 
manufactured in the Continent of India: supposing that is the position? 
Then, you have these leases in which there is a clause by which Government 
can take back or acquire the property? What would you say if they ex¬ 
ercised that power? 

Mr. Lailjee. —They will have to make out a case that it is for the public 
good. 

President. —They are the final judges in the matter. 

Mr. Lailjee. —In that case, we will have no other alternative. 

President. —I want to put it to you this way. What the Government 
may do is they may acquire these from you and close them down if they 
want to, or instead of closing them down it may say that if anybody else 
wants to manufacture salt there it will sell them to such a person. Would 
you prefer that 'the Government should close them down or would you prefer 
to retain the works .and sell your salt outside the Continent of India? 

Mr. Lailjee. —There is no other market for Aden. 

President. —It is for you to consider. Government can always acquire 
the property and then re-sell if it likes. 

Mr. Lailjee. —And then re-let you mean? 

President.- —Yes. 

Mr. Lailjee. —Government will Iiiivo to pay compensation to us. After 
paying us. they can take the works over and re-let them. But so far as 
I have studied the question, I may tell you that Aden has no other market 
except India. 

President. —Why should it be .so? 

Mr. Lailjee. —I will tell you why. —We have looked into this question 
as to where wo could sell our salt. At present we can produce more but we 
are not doing so because we cannot find any market. The only principal 
market barring India is East Africa and other places near by. Formerly 
we used to sell in East Africa. But now in the Italian Protectorate they 
have started their own works; so have they started their own salt works 
in British Protectorate, and the other places are going to be supplied from 
the salt works at Has Hafun. So, those places are all practically closed. 
Only two markets are left open to us, Japan also takes a little quantity 
of salt for fish curing purposes. 

President, —You have got the whole of China. 

Mr. Lailjee.- —I am coming to that. In China they manufacture their 
own salt, and they do not purchase any from us. So far as Japan is con¬ 
cerned, they are buying the salt only for fishery purposes, but now they are 
trying to produce the salt in the Formosa Island. As regards the markets 
in Java, Singapore, etc., the Dutch Government is starting a separate salt 
worlis. 

President .-—What it comes to i.s this. Government won’t be able to 
resell or re-let the works. 

Mr. Lailjee. —We have been stopped from selling the salt even in && 
Arabian Littoral. 

President. —Those will have no marketable value. 

Mr. Giliherti. —^If the Indian market is closed to us, the best thing is 
to give up the works absolutely. If we go to Italy, they will say ‘ Aden 
is not part of Italy ’. If we come to India, you say ‘ Aden is not part of, 
India So, the only alternative before us, after having been the pioneers,, 
is to close down the works. 
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Fresident. —Government have made provision in the leases that if it likes 
it may acquire the property. 

Mr. Laltjee. —-It is in all the leases that Government g'ves. It can 
acquire the property or take over the land any time for a public purpose. 

Fresidmt. —Of vrhich it is the sole judge. 

Mr. Latljec. —I admit that. At the same time I must take this oppor¬ 
tunity of telling the Board that after all that the Government had said 
about giving facilities and markets being available, if it took over the salt 
works nobody would touch the Government leases hereafter. I have 18 
years’ experience in this trade. What about the two salt works that have 
recently been made? One has spent Rs. 12i lakhs and another Rs. 8i 
lakhs. Before they are able to make any money, Government are going to 
acquire the property. If they do so, we cannot have any faith in the Gov¬ 
ernment’s bond fide intentions. 

President. —^As you know, according to the law money is sufficient com¬ 
pensation for any human loss. 

Mr. Lalljee.- —If you give us compensation, we will agree. But it is left 
to the Government to see whether they want commerce or industry. As far 
as I am concerned I will get compensation. Of course it is for Government 
to consider what compensation they are going to give. 

President. —That will he according to the terms of the lease. 

Mr. Lalljee. —That condition was jjut in in case a railway or something 
like that was put or anything was done for public purposes. All I can say is 
that after all the assurances given to us by Government about facilities and 
markets and so on, it they now take over the salt works, that will affect 
all Government leases in the future. Nobody will touch Government leases. 

President. —Supposing Government also felt that you should not be 
treated in this way; supposing Government took tliat view. It then says 
“ We want this industry to establi.sh itself in the Continent of India. If 
we give Aden the same advantages as the Continent of India, the whole 
industry may establish itself in Aden because it is more favourably 
situated ”. If that is the position would you be prepared to consider a 
limitation of manufacture in Aden? 

Mr. Lalljee .—As a business man who thinks that India does want a lot 
of help in the development of industries I should say that is a fair proposal. 
At present we have got a certain amount of trade into our hands. It is a 
well known fact that for our business purposes we have got to confine our 
activities within certain limits and that it is always advisable that give 
and take .should be our policy. I should be content if a fair proposal is 
made. 

President .—What is a fair proposal? 

Mr. Lalljee ,—With regard to that I may say—I am expressing my per¬ 
sonal view because as to the other salt works and the Italian Salt works 
it is for them to say—looking into the whole question I should be satisfied to 
have any economic rate that would give me a fair return, on say 1,16,000 
tons although I put down iny production at 1,50,000 tons. 

President .—You have never produced as much as that? 

Mr. Lalljee ,—We are developing still; in 18 years it has come up to some- 
tihing like 76,000 tons. 

President .—You want 115,000 tons; what about Mr. Burgarella? 

Mr. Burgarella .—I shall be satisfied with my present output. It is not 
impossible to increase it. We must give room to India’s new industry. Oui 
present output is 1,25,000 tons. 

President. —^What about the other two works? 

Mr. Lalljee .—From their reports I find that each claims to be able to 
produce about a lakh of tons but I should put it down for each of them at 
'60,000 tons as the maximum. 

c 2 
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President:' —Tha^ is another 120,000 tons. 

Mr. Lalljee, —They have to spend a lot yet and if they don’t spend, then 
60,000 each will bo all right. 

Resident .—Thai makes a total of 360,000 tons and therefore the Oontii- 
nent of India gets 140,000 tons on the present figures. 

Mr. Lalljee.—Ii Burma is not to be taken into account we will reduce it. 

President. —Burma is altogether 60,000 tons. 

Mr. Lalljee. —The total that was taken in Calcutta and Burma last year 
was 630,000 tons and we two had 40 per cent, of that and further the other 
Aden works had some share. 

President. —There is about 30,000 tons of Bombay salt and Madras salt- 

Mr. Lalljee. —About 20,000. 

President. —Supposing we took .5(X),000 tons as the Bengal demands p 

Dr. Maithai. —Leave out Burma for the present. 

Mr. Lalljee. —In that case I would reduce my quantity by 20,000 tons. 
That will mean 86,000 tons. Mr. Burgarella will have to reduce his share 
by 30,000 tons. 

President. —^And the others? 

Mr. Lalljee. —They have not got the Burma market. 

President. —That is about 300,000 tons. What it comes to is this, that 
3/6ths must go to Aden and 2/5th.s to India. 1 leally ask you if India would 
be prepared to consider that? 

Mr. Lalljee, —That is only so far as the Bengal market is concerned. The 
Bombay people have got the Bombay market; Madras have got the Madras 
market, Punjab have got the Punjab market, Central India has its own 
market and therefore taking India as a rvhole this quantity is very small 
because three parts of India are self-supplied where we don’t ask for a 
single percentage. 

President, —You can take what you like out of that. The whole point is 
this. This enquiry has been undertaken because there is a demand in India 
that it should produce its own salt and you come forward with a propoijition 
by which it can’t do it except to the extent of 2 / 5ths of the whole. 

Mr. iMlljee.—My submission is this, that India should be supplied with 
all its requirements by Indians wherever they may be. Why should India 
of Madras be different from India of Bombay? 

President. —T am looking at it from this point of view. You have never 
manufactured anything more than 75,000 tons and you are now putting 
forward this claim that you can produce 1.50,000 tons and you ask for 115,000 
tons. If the conference had lasted it is doubtful whether it would have ever 
got 115,000. We are now considering the question from the national point 
of view and you ask for 115,000 ton.s, a claim which the conference would 
never have admitted, 

Mr. Lalljee. —I have maintained fx'om the very beginning that Aden salt 
and Indian salt must be given a free chance. Wo have come to this figure 
of 75,000 after 18 years. 

President. —How many years would it take you to get up to 150,000 tons. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I can do it within three years. 

President. —After all-India may take this view that your attitude is not 
reasonable because you are asking for something which wanild really mean 
that the industry must be established in Aden at the expense of India. I 
am putting it to you from India’s point of view, why should India make 
any sacrifice to promote the interest of Aden? 

Mr. LnUjee .—Because I am Indian and my every farthing goes to India. 

President. —The whole point is this. If India cannot manufacture more 
than this quantity, say 200,000 tons, it might well say it is not worth 
bothering about; we should leave it as it is. Why should India give assists 
ance to the industry for promoting the manufacture of salt in Aden? 



Mr. Lalljee. —is the figure of these two other works that is troubling 
me. 

rrestdent.^l am asking you, why should you ask for more? 

Mr. Lalljee. —I am asking for 86,000 in place of 75,C00 tons. 

Dr. Maithai. —Against your present output of 75,000 tons you are really 
asking for 116,000 tons. If imports had been allowed to come freely into 
India it is doubtful whether you could have reached chat output by now. 

Mr. Lalljee. —It was only due to the fact that we wanted to have no 
trouble about the marketing that we agreed to that, but I am prepared to 
say that in the interest of the Indian industry the Aden Salt Works can 
produce economically to the ektent of 125,000 tons to the advantage of all 
concerned. 

Dr. Maithai. —Supposing for the purpose of promoting the salt industry 
in India it was decided to restrict imports coming from foreign countries, 
then what you are suggesting is that not only your existing output but a 
considerable share of the market which used to be supplied by imports before 
should go to you. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I admit it. I submit that the amount of the existing mar¬ 
ket which 1 have captured at the present moment is the very beginning 
of my work. I have not yet come to my full growth. If you want that it 
should be a little leas costly salt I am prepared to reduce it still further, 
the cost must depend on the production and that is why I ask any quantity. 

Prendent. —^Supposing we took your cost on the basis of the present 
production, on that footing why do you want to increase it? 

Mr. Lalljee. —If you give me the last three years average I won’t do it. 
I read that somebody from Karachi wanted last two years price. If that is 
so it is a very good proposition and T give you an assurance that at that 
figure I won’t increase a single ton. At' the present price 1 may tell you 
wo are not making any profit. 

President. —You do according to your costs. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I differ from you. May I submit that the total consump¬ 
tion of Assam and Bengal was 640,000 tons. Assuming we took 80,000 of 
Burma out the balance would be 580,000 tons and our share of that will be 
250,000 or 40 per cent, and nothing more. At present we have got 42 per 
cent, and we are accepting 45 with two new works added in the near future 
and our proposal is fair, you must look to the cost of salt because our salt 
is consumed the most as it is the cheapest. 

President, —I just want to put it to you this way that as far as possible 
it would be better if these questions were a little more simplified. If you 
insist upon increasing production th.at way, you create a difficulty which 
after all may not be worth the trouble it may cause. How much do you 
send at present into the Bengal market including Chittagong? 

Mr. Lalljee. —76,000 tons. This year I have not sent anything to Ran¬ 
goon. They (Italians) send to Rangoon as well. 

President. —Would it not be bettor in order not to complicate the issues 
to take the last two or three years average sales in the Bengal market 
including Chittagong, but excluding Burma for the moment? When we 
deal with Burma, you can raise th.at question, 

Mr. Lalljee. —I would agree, but what would be the rates? 

President. —It is not a question of rates just now. We are now concerned 
with the quantities. 

Mr. Lalljee, —The whole thing will depend on whether my cost will be 
reduced or not. I am not anxious to produce more if I get ray return, and 
if that he the only object of the enquiry. 

President. —At present you are producing 75,000 tons. You calculate 
the cost on 7.5,000 tons. What does it matter to you? 

Mr. Lalljee. —In th.at case I don’t mind. 
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President, —How much have you sent to Bengal during the last three 
or four years. 

Mr. Lalljee. —75,000 tons. We have not sent anything to Burma. 

President. —So far as the Bengal market is concerned, would you be satis¬ 
fied with 76,000 tonsp 

Mr, Lalljee. —"Yes, although unwillingly. 

President. —Supposing we wanted to proceed on these lines that the 
industry should a.s far as possible he allowed to go on, it might be a possible 
solution. Will you then be satisfied with your 75,000 tons? Take two or 
three years average and supposing your coats are calculated on the average 
production and you are given a share which corresponds to an average in the 
Bengal market, would you bo satisfied? Supposing we took 75,000 tons on 
those figure.s? 

Mr. Lalljee. —You can put it at 75,000 tons. 

President. —What about Mr. Burgarella? 

Mr. Burgarella. —100,000 tone. 

President. —Supposing we didn’t want to disturb the present industry in 
Aden, what figure should we take? 100,000 tons would be your average. 
Do you agree to that? 

Mr. Giliherii. —Yes. 

President. —Now two other works remain. What is the output of the 
other two works? 

Mr. Lalljee. —I say it would be very unfair for me to say for them. Their 
output is at present 2O,0OCl tons, Tliey both think that they could make 
one lakh of tons. 

Dr. Mattliai. —In reply to the questionnaire Little Aden says that their 
works if worked to full capacity could manufacture 30,000 tons of white salt. 

Mr. Lalljee. —You can then take it like that. Their capita] investment 
is less up till now. 

Dr. Mattliai. —Roughly it amounts to 200,000 tons for the Bengal market 
from Aden. 

President. —Now I understand your position. So far as you are concerned 
you would bo satisfied with 75,000 tons and Mr. Burgarella with 100,000 tons 
for the Bengal market? 

Mr. I^alljee. —Yes. 

Mr. Burgarella. —Yes, 

Mr. Lalljee. —1 put it the other way about. We have given you these 
figures. Are we to look to the other market for the rest? If so, until India 
produces, we should not produce more. 

President. —No. Supposing Government said that you should not import 
more than a certain quantity into this part of the ma7-ket? 

Mr. Lalljee. —In that case it may be like this. Of course after the Tariff 
Board has reported or immediately thereafter, we may not tty to expand our 
salt works. 

President. —It is unnecessary for you to do so. 

Mr. Lalljee. —We will keep the works stationary with the result that we 
will not think of any further extension in that market. We won’t invest 
anything more for increased production. Do you think th.at within one or 
two years or five years after the Tariff Board has reported, if we agreed to 
this quota,—I am only asking your opinion—India would be able to produce 
the balance? 

President. —How can I say? 

Mr. Lalljee.—Vie may rely upon this and not expand our factory. 

President. —It is impossible for any one to say how long the industry 
would take to develop itself. 
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Mr, Lalljee. —You have been to Karachi, Khewra and other places. May 
we take it that if the Tariff Board reported and Gloverninent agreed that this 
quota should be fixed, India would be able to supply immediately after that. 

President. —It depends on how they go about it. If they go on proper 
lines, I should not think it would take a very long time. Khewra can pro¬ 
duce 100,000 tons within a very short time. 

Mr. Lalljee.—[here is 100,000 tons. 300,000 tons are coming from outside. 

President. —Government controls the largest works in India to-day. If 
the Government chooses it can produce the whole quantity in its different 
properties. As far as we can tell at present it has got Sambhar, Pachbadra 
and it has got other sources in Rajputana. Supposing Government decides 
to work them and Karachi and Okha is also developed, it may take a very 
short time. 

Mr. Lalljee. —May I put it like this. We agree to this provided all salts 
are produced in India, I suppose this quota business is not for the purpose 
of restricting our supply and purchasing the remainder of the requirements 
of India from foreign countries. If India is not able to produce, I don’t 
agree to this quota of 75,000 tons. It may not be taken from me. To¬ 
morrow you may buy from Mussawah and I won’t get an economical rate, 
because I have not been allowed more than the quota of 75,000 tons. I don’t 
increase my output. My jaeople get out of employment and I reduce my 
staff. 

President.—'Wis have discussed the question of the marketing organisation 
or any other Government monoi>oly or anything else. There are two ways. 
Government can say that it might give you these quantities that we have 
mentioned just now. As regards the rest supposing it has got to buy from 
abroad, it might give you a preference or it might say ‘ you can tender with 
others 

Mr. Giliherti. —It would be unfair. 

Mr. Lalljee. —That is not fair. Supposing the Government are acquiring 
the salt works, if you put 75,000 tons as the limit, it will not be fair. I 
agree to 75,000 tons as being the limit on the assumption that I will get 
the average rate of the last three years. 

President. —What do you mean? As you know, our method is not that. 
Our method has nothing to do with what the ])rices are in the market but 
everything to do with what the fair selling price is. 

Mr. Lalljee.—Assuming, you fixed the rate at Es. 45? 

President. —You know how the Tariff Board would fix the rate. 

Mr. Lalljee.—It would not be an uneconomical rate so far as the Tariff 
Board is concerned, hut I do not knorv at what point Government would 
fix the rate. 

Pre.ndent. —We are not concerned Avith the Government. I cannot say 
anything on behalf of Government. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Tlie only qualification 1 would like to make in that connec¬ 
tion is this. I accept this 75,000 tons provided I consider that the rates 
would be somewhere about the average of the rates of the last three years. 
I don’t say that it should be exactly the average but that it should be about 
the average. 

President. —We are not consideiing the question of prices just now. I 
am asking you as regards quantities. I have made this point clear to you. 

Mr. Lalljee.- —If you really fixed a lower rate, I mu.st produce more to meet 
that. 

Dr. Matthai. —A,ssuming that the price that you got on your 75,000 tons 
would leave you a reasonable profit? 

Mr. Mathias. —Say Rs. 65, 

Mr. Lalljee. —It must be more than Rs. 65 and not less than Rs. 65. 

President. —We .shall calculate and find out. You know how we calculate 
the fair selling price. Did we not do it in the Match Industry? Therefore 
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you know the principles upon which we act. It has got nothing to do with 
what you got in the last three or four years. You will simply get a price 
which we consider a fair selling price taking into account depreciation, profit 
and everything. That is the price at which, supposing this arrangement 
comes about, you are expected to sell, and if you don’t sell Government 
will be at liberty to buy anywhere else. That is the point. Would you 
accept 75,000 tons on those conditions? 

Mr. Lalljee.~With the fair selling price I would accept. 

President, -By fair selling price I mean the fair selling price as we cal¬ 
culate. 

Mr. Lalljee. —^Yes. 

President. —And not the fair selling price which yon consider fair. There 
is a lot of difference between the two. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I would not have bothered about that at all but for the 
fact that there is a clause in my lease. 

President, —What is the clause? 

Mr. Lalljee. —^The clause by which the Government can acquire the works 
after paying me compensation. I am afraid that any admission that I 
make here might go against me. 

President. —If the Grovemment wore to take over the property, they 
would pay you according to the terms of the lease. 

Mr. Lalljee. —In th.e lease, the clause relating to compensation only men¬ 
tions fair price. 

J)r. Matthai. —In your lease it is either the value of construction or the 
value at the time of resumption whichever is less. 

Mr. Lalljee. —It is subject to many things. 

President. —Supposing Government enforced the covenant to acquire the 
salt works, Government must act according to the terms of the covenant. 
Government cannot act otlierwiae; nor can you insist upon anything else. 
That question does not arise. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Quite so. 

President. —I want to be quite clear on this point. Supposing wo say 
‘ Aden ought to have so mucli and your share is 75,000 tons will you agree? 
As regards the price we have to determine the fair selling price. 

Mr. Lalljee.~\t should not be less than the price for the Indian salt. 
You may say ‘ For Aden we think that this is a fair selling price but foe 
any other Indian salt we consider that the fair selling price ought to be a 
little more ’. 

President.—Why not? 

Mr. Lalljee .—We must got a lair selling price which would he equal to 
the Indian salt. In your argument you alway.s said that you f:ould not 
make any difference in prices. Everybody should have most economical 
l)rices. Take the case of Mussawah. It should not be Rs. 1-2-0 to one and 
Rs. 1-2-3 to another. You can fix a price which is economical taking into 
account the production of all. 

President. —SupTKisiug the Indian price is lower, will you take that price? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes, if it is going to give them a fair return 

President. —For th? same quality of salt. 

Mr. Lalljee. —For my quality of salt. 

President. —The price must depend on the quality. For the same quality 
of salt your contention is that you must get the same price. If the Indian 
salt is superior it is entitled to get a better price. 

Mr. TjOlljee. —Yes, it must be superior in the sense that it is superior in 
the market. 

President. —The market is a fool in this case. 
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Mr. Ldllfee. —We are catering for the market; we are not catering for any 
individual patronage. 

Presiderd. —Whatever standard we fixed as regards quality you would 
abide by the decision of the Board or Government subsequently. As regards 
prices it would he according to the quality as they fix it and not according 
to the rate prevailing in the market. The market has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Oiliberti.'—'We can produce also a better quality of salt. 

Mr. Lalljte. —We can also produce a better quality. 

President. —Your contention is that quality for quality you should not 
get a lower price. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I admit that. 

President. —Subject to that, you agree to this arrangement. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes, for the purpose of enabling India to produce its own 
salt; not to allow foreign imports. 

President. —When we say prices, there are three or four prices via., price 
esc-works, price f.o.h., price c.i.f. and price ex-gollah. It should be open to 
Government to buy the salt at :uiy price it likes. 

Mr. (Tiliberti.—~We have the means to load the salt into the ship. 

President. —Government can and will pay you for that service. 

Mr. Giliherti. —Then, we must keep the transport facilities. 

President. —Government will say that they will pay you f.o.h. or ex-works 
—whichever is cheaper. 

Mr. Qilibcrti .—'It follows that we must continue to maintain tugs, lighters, 
etc. 

Mr. Lalljee.-—Thoir plea is this. They have built a pier which they have 
to maintain. We have also a pier. They have a fleet of tugs, lighters, etc. 
But we have arrangements with a contractor by which, if we ship a certain 
quantity, we get favourable rates, whereas if we aie restricted, we won’t 
get that advantage and will be handicapped in regard to the rest of the 
production, which goes to Burma and other places. 

President .—Whatever be the arrangements which Government may make, 
they have to compare the prices. They may buy from you at so much f.o.h. 
and from another man at so much ex-works. Take tlie case of Karachi.' 
Karachi charges for loading may he higher and your charges may be lower, 
but your freight may be higher and theirs may be lower. Therefore the 
whole thing has tn he arranged in such a way that the prices become com¬ 
parable. 

Mr. JMlljee.- —So far as our shipments are concerned, our lease says on 
export salt we have to pay royalty and there is also a condition that on the 
export of salt we have to pay so much of toll tax to the Port Trust. 'There¬ 
fore so far as we are concerned, f.o.r. or c.i.f. should be a fair basis. 

President .—But the Government may say ‘ we would pay f.o.h. ’. 

Mr. Lalljee .—We would agree to sell f.o.h., c.i.f. or rx-gollah. 

President .—I see. You mean that the f.o.h., c.i.f. or ex-gollah prices 
would he comparable. 

Mr. Lalljee .—Yes. The best of all is c.i.f. or cx-gollah. As I have pointed 
out already, we get our rice cargo from Burma and consequently we get a 
freight advantage in that respect. That freight will suffer under the arrange¬ 
ment that you propose now. 

President .—Wo c.annot bind the Government or the organisation or any¬ 
body else wlio may buy this salt because they may prefer to make their own 
arrangements. If you supply them a cheaper freight, they will take it from 
you, 

Mr. Lalljee .—I am looking at it from my point of view, and as a .shipper 
of rice from Burma and Bengal. 

President .—We are only concerned with the inanufactura- of sa't. 
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Mr. T/dlljee .-—I, as an Indian, have to consider the whole trade of my 
Country. 

Preside,nt. —I am not goin'r tn consider that. 

Mr. Lalljee .—You may not, but I have to. 

President .—This Board cannot consider anything outside the matter 
under enquiry. 

Mr. XaWjcc.—It is only the shipments from Burm.i that help mo to get 
the freight. Even to-day 1 depend upon my Indian shipping more. 

Dr. Matthai. —You mean you take the rice to Aden, 

Mr. Lalljee .—Yes. Last year I took nearly six boats. 

Dr. Matthai. —The total cargo will be about 40,000 tons. 

Mr. Lalljee .—Yes. 

President.—Tlere are the samples of various s-ilts. Let us see whether 
you are able to pick out which is your .salt. 

Mr. Lalljee. — Nos. 23 and 24 are like ours. 

President. —You get different prices. The Aden Salt Work,s people get 
one rupee more. 

Mr. Ijalijee. —But the quality is the same. No. 24 looks like our salt. 

Mr. Biiroarella. —No. 23 looks to be like ours. 

President .—Are there any other bottles which contain your saltP Which 
do you consider tlie most inferior? First of all I want to know which is 
your own salt. 

Mr. Gonhi. —No. 23 is Aden; 2.3 and 3 are Indo-Aden. 

Mr. Gitiheiii .—I don’t see anything of our salt. 

Mr. Gould.--'So. 32 is very much like Aden karkach. 

President. —Of these salts w'hich do you consider the most inferior? In 
the Tunrket which of these will fetch the lowest price? 

Mr. Ijalijee.—My salt. 

President. —Am T to take it that of these Nos, 2, .3 and 4 would be 
considered the most inferior in the Bengal market? 

Mr. Gould.—^osi. 4, 24 and 2-3 look to he the most inferior. 

President .—Now we will go on with the answers to the questionnaire. 
Mr. Giliherti, you say here that your Company is registered. Is it a private 
company? 

Air. Giliherti .'—It is a family company, It is registered with the Chamber 
of Commerce at Aden. 

President .—It is not registered under the Indian Companies Act? 

Mr. Lfdljee .-—3’he,y are registered for the purpose of income-tax. For 
the purposes of income-tax partuershi|)s have to be registered. 

Pre.sident .—It is a partuersh.ip, not a private company? 

Mr. Giliherti .'—It is a partnershi)) of members of the same family. 

President. —Now, Mr. Lalljee will tel! you th.at he is against foreign 
capital in this country; that is. it is not to our national interest to have 
foreign capital here. Isn't that your view Mr. Lalljee? They say that all 
the business of the country ought to bo in Indian hands under Indian con¬ 
trol : they must he registered rupee companies and there must be 75 per 
cent., or at least a leasonahle luajoritj' of Indian directors and shareholders. 
Are you i>reiiared to agree with this view Mi'. Giliherti? 

Mr. Giliherti .—Yes. But we cannot do that ju.st now because it is for- 
vjidden in the lease. I think under the Indian Comi anies Act there must he 
more than 21 members to form into a Company. 

Pre.sident .—The law does not matter. You can have a company all right 
The whole point is that it is the opinion of the Indian community of which 
Mr. Lalljee is a prominent member that it must no a company registered 
under the Indian Comijauies Act. 
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Mr. Oiliberti. —I quite see that. 

President. —Then there must be Indian shareholders. Mr. LalHee asked 
for 75 per cent, in another enquiry : 1 don’t know what percentage he will 
require now. 

Mr. Lalljee. —If it is to be formed I would stick to all those conditions. 

President. —Supposing w'e gave the industry any special assistance then 
we must think of these conditions. This is not my view. This is the view 
of the Indian community. Are you prepared to be registered as a company 
having Indians as shareholders and appointing Indians as Directors with a 
majority of each? 

T>r. Matthai. —Under your indenture you can assign the lease to a Com¬ 
pany, can J’ou not? 

Mr. Giliherti. —The answer is difficult. I don’t know if the other mem¬ 
bers will be willing to do it. Of course if that is the law we have to accept 
the law. 

President. —I don’t think there is any such l.iw but there is a demand 
on the part of the Indian community that foreign firms doing business in 
this country must he registered rupee companies and that they must have a 
majority of Indian directors and Indian shareholders, but the Assembly 
when it gives any assistance to any industry generally stipulates that it shall 
be an Indian Company registered in India with rupee capital with a reason¬ 
able number of Indian directors upon it and with reasonable opportunity to 
Indians for training. These are the conditions on which Government gives 
assistance. Supposing it was a case of imposing a duty that question 
would not arise, but supposing it was a question of purchasing your salt 
at the same price as Indian salt then they may expect you to comply with 
these conditions and I think Mr. Lalljee as President of the Indian Mer¬ 
chants’ Chamber may find his position difficult because he is not enlightened 
by you on that point. 

Mr. Lalljee.—L quite agree that that is the view of the Indian Chamber 
and that is my personal view still. 

Mr. Oiliberti. —We can’t say anything at this moment l)ecause there are 
many interests to be consulted. 

President.—1 am only putting before you the view of the Indian commu¬ 
nity and that of the Assembly. If we were to make a special recommendation 
and if you are not able to comply with these conditions yours may be a 
rather difficult case, Critisii firms have to comply with the same conditions, 
it does not affect you alone merely because you are an Italian firm. Any 
non-Indian firm who asks for special assistance is expected to compily with 
these by the Legislature and the Indian public. 

Mr. Giliherti. —T can only go back to Italy and then give you an answer 
because I liave got to consult others who are interested in it. 

President. —The Board will bo in Aden at the end of March and you can 
let the Board know what your views are at Aden. 

Mr. Giliherti.—Yes, when the Board is there we can give our answer. 1 
will go straight to Italy and get in touch with the peojde there and let yo\i 
know when you are in Aden. 

President. —If you are able to say that you would be able to comply with 
these conditions in the event of any special recommendation to be made . . , 

Mr. Giliherti. —What would be the proportion of Indian directors in such 
a case? 

President, —So far as the Assembly has expre.ssed its opinion, there is no 
fixed percentage, but they may fix it, I don’t know. 

Mr. Giliherti. —There is no difficulty about that hut the difficulty is 
about the shares. 

President. —The Indian opinion has aViked tor a majority. So far the 
legislature lias not accepted that. The legislature has .said that tliere should 
be a reasonable proportion of Directors and so on. 
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know exactly how mtieh kurkutch do ycu export to the Bengal 

Mr. Giliberti. —20,000 tons. 

President. Mr. Lalljee, liow much do you export!' 

Mr. Lalljee.~lt would be about 20 to 30 per cent, or 14,000 tons. 

President. \ou are not very keen on selling kurkutch. 

Mr. Lalljee. Of course we have a crushing plant; still we would like to 
get some, the proportion may be changed. 

President. We have no actual figures. But most of the kurkutch that 
goes into the Calcutta market is Aden kurkutch. Sometimes they get 
Spanish kurkutch. 

1171 tnostly Aden, Bombay salt is also called kurkutch. 

VVhen there is scarcity of Bombay salt or Madras salt for some reason or 
other, they take .a lot of the Aden kurkutch. 

President. Kurkutch is chiefly imported from Aden, Bombay and Maaras. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Ye,s. 

Mr. Mathias.- —Apart from the kurkutch being used in the Nadia District, 
what is it mainly used for? 

Mr. Gould. —For consumption, 

Mr. Mathias. —For human or cattle consumption? 

Mr. Gould. —For human consumption. 

Mr. Mathias. —I am told that practically' all the imported kurkutch is 
used for cattle. I have not been able to verify' that. 

Mr. Xolljee.—No, it is not true. It is mostly for human consumption. 

Mr. Mathia.s, —On the other hand some people tell us that it goes to 
Nepal where salt is sold by inoasureinsnt and not by weight. 

President. —So far as the fixing of prices go, the difference between kur- 
rutch and crushed salt is the cost of crushing. 

Mr. Giliberti. —Yes. 

Prc.wlent.—-If it is inferior kurkutch, you won't get the same grain of 
crushed salt. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Our salt that is taken out of the, pans is kurkutch and we 
crush it. Ours is one quality. It is not made separately. As the salt comes 
out from the pans it is kurkutch and mostl.v we crush it. Sometimes we 
don’t crush it and we simply send it to Calcutta. That is called kurkutch. 

Mr. Mathias. —Kurkutch contains a large percentage of magnesium chlo¬ 
ride and other impurities and it is difficult to crush. I am not referring to 
your kurkutch. I am referring to Tuticorin kurkutch. 

Mr. Lalljee. are quite right. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you any idea how much you produced during the war 
years? What was your total production? Was it above 130,000 tons? Did 
y'ou ever reach 150,000 tons? 

Mr. Giliberti.—No, never. The maximum that we produced was 144,000 
tons and that was in 1923. This year wo will get about 120,000 tons or 
130,000 tons, because wo have suspended our works to improve our salt. The 
more you put there the more you get. So the output is sometimes twice 
the actual. We have restricted the output or rather stabilised the output. 
The difference in output is due to floods. 

Dr. Matthai. —Th.at was in 1927 when it went down to 114,000. 

Mr. Giliberti. —In 1926-27 we had the floods. The result of the floods 
was felt up to last year, because the silt could not he removed all at once. 
Now the output is increasing. 

Dr. Matthai. —About 130,000 tons you can produce normally. 

Mr. Giliberti. —^Yes. 

President. —I showed you the samples. I asked you which was the most 
inferior. You took out the Aden stuff which was the most inferior of the 
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tot. There are many varieties here which are made in India. I think that 
also is borne out by the chemical analysis. 

Mr. Ldiljee. —You mean the quantity of magnesium chloride. 

President. —^Yes. 

Mr. Jjalljee. —So far as sodium chloride is concerned, we are better than 
Bombay, Tuticorin and many others. We are better than Mussawah. 

President, —I am talking of Indian salt. Mussawah is not here. 

Mr. Lalljee. —We are better than Okha. 

President. —So far as these samples go and those that we have examined, 
you may be better than Mussawah, but I am comparing the Indian salts 
with the European salts that we have here. 

Mr. Lalljee. —What Indian salts? 

President. —1 am just coming to that. Supposing this is your quality 
(sample shown), can you improve it? 

Mr, Giliherti. —We can to some extent. 

President. —Can you make thi.s quality No. 29? 

Mr. Oiliherti, —It is moist. 

President,—Look at the colour and fineness. 

Mr. Oiliherti. —The grain is proportional to the moisture. When the 
salt is very dry, the grain is fine. It is just a question of machinery. There 
will be no difficulty about that. 

President. —^Yes, but it would cost more. 

Mr. Oiliherti. —Not very much. 

President. —It contains more sodium chloride and it contains less moisture. 
Therefore the man who buys that salt will get better value for his money 
than when ho buys your salt. 

Mr. Oiliherti,—Yan, it you take per ton. We can do just the same. 

President. —Will you be able to suppl.v at the same price? 

Mr. Oiliherti. —At the same price. 

Mr. Lalljee. —A little more wo want. 

President, —Yours is called Aden fine. 

Mr. Burgarella. —Yes. 

President. —According to our analysis your Aden fine contains on the dry 
basis 92'86 sodium chloride and 3'63 of moisture. This other salt that I 
showed you just now (No. 29) contains 94 44, i.e., 1’5 more sodium chloride 
and 1'90 of moisture. That is nearly half. In order to raise your quality 
to that level, how much more would it cost you? First of all can you make 
that quality? 

Mr. Oiliherti.—J think so. 

President. —I want to know how much more it would cost. 

Mr. Giliherti. —I think about As. 4 a ton. 

Mr. iMlljee. —About As. 4 to As. 8 per ton. 

Mr. Mathias. —Say Rs. 2 per 100 maunds. 

Mr. Oiliherti. —^Yes. 

Mr. Lalljee. —In my present consignment I have put in 2,000 tons like 
this. 

President. —Spanish salt I take it is also by solar evaporation. 

Mr. Giliherti. —Yes. 

President. —That is very superior. 

Mr. Giliherti. —They take the salt from the bottom of a silted lake and 
^his salt comes out with mud. They are compelled to wash it before crushing. 

President.—It is not done by solar evaporation. 

Mr. Giliherti. —Yes on the lake. 
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Dr, Matihai, —Are you speaking of Spanish salt? 

Mr. Giliberfd. —Yes. Here we have a reservoir. (Design shown.) The 
salt pans are about 1 feet deep. Washing the salt improves the quality. 
President. —Can you do it? 

Mr. (Hiiherti. —When we get the salt from the brine, we can do so. 

President. —This is done by solar evaporation. 

Mr. Giliberti. —Yes. 

President. —It contains nearly 99 per cent, of sodium chloride. 

Mr.' Giliberti, —Potassium carbonate is removed by means of washing the 
salt. They will get it in the washing water. 

President. —Your .sodium chloride is 92'3 per cent. Can you raise it to 99 
per cent, ? 

Mr. Giliberti. —It is very difficult. We can only rake it to 94 per cent, 
which would be re,a.sonable. I don’t think we can get such a quality as the 
Spanish salt. If we are to manufacture that kind of salt, it would be very 
costly. 

Mr. Mathias. —How do they manage to get such a good quality in Spain? 
Mr. Giliberti. —By washing the salt. 

Mr. Mathias.—Can you do it? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

Mr. Giliberti. —If you look at the .salt taken just from the pans, it will' 
appear dirty. There are many impurities in it. 

Dr. Matihai. —Are the pans in Spain deeper? 

Mr. Giliberti. —Yes, there is a lot of water in the lake. 

Dr. Matthai. —The difference is that in Spain the pans are deeper. 

Mr. Qiliherti. —Yes, much deeper. 

Dr. Matthai. —The washing can be done better. 

Mr. Giliberti. —Yes. 

President. —This salt that I showed you contains no magnesium chloride. 
Mr. Giliberti. —It is the washing that has removed that. 

President. —It is not exactly a question of washing. But more care is 
taken about precipitation, 

Mr, Giliberti. —No. They don’t t.ike any more care about precipitation 
than we do. On the contrary we take much more care about precipitation. 

President. —Up to what degi-ee do you take magnesium chloride—30°? 

Mr. Giliberti. —28°. It begins to precipitate at 28°. 

President. —It would stop that. 

Air, Qiliherti. —Yes. 

President. —Still you get a lot of magnesium chloride. 

Mr. Giliberti. —If you took the salt from the lake and analysed it you 
would not get such good results. If you look at the salt as soon as they 
have taken it from the bottom of the lake, you will find many impurities, 
and it is the washing that removes all tho.se impurities. 

President. —Can you reach that percentage of purity? 

Mr. Giliberti. —No. 

President. —Would your limit be 95 or 94 per cent.? 

Mr. Giliberti. —Not more than 94 per cent. 

]'resident. —At what co,st ciin you make it? 

Air. Lalljee. —About Bs. 2 per ton. 

President. —To increa.se it to 94 per cent,? 

Mr. TAilljee. —Yes. 

President. —Wa.shing, crushing, etc., will cost you about 4 to 8 anna> 
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Mr. Gilihe.rti. —Four to eight aunas for everything. 

President. —If you are to reach 95 per cent., how much would it cost youf 

Mr. Giliberti. —I think it i,s difficult to reach 95 per cent. 

President. —Your ordinary quality is 93 per cent. Now you want to make 
it 94 or 95 per cent. 

Mr. Oiliherti. —To reach 96 per cent, it is necessary to have some special 
plant to dry it. Therefore I cannot say at this moment what the cost of 
the plant is and what will be the cost of running it. 

President. —You can do up to 94 per cent. 

Mr. Giliberti. —Yes. But I am afraid we. could not reach up to 95 per 
cent, with our present equipment. 

President. —You will have to have a .special drying plant, and a special 
grinding plant. 

Mr. Giliberti. —Yes, such plants as the Spanish people have. 

President. —Do you dry it on a conveyor belt? 

Mr. Giliberti, —That costs very much. There are many ways of drying 
the salt. We may have many facilities according to the output of the salt 
pans. In Thrapani they use a plant for a very small quantity but for 100,000 
tons that kind of system cannot be put into practice. 

President. —Port Said is 95'64 per cent. 

Mr. Giliberti. —It is easy for them because they have got a much greater 
stock of dried salt. 

Mr. Lalljee. —They dry it too much. My brother who had been to Port 
Said and other places told me that the Port Said quality could be prepared 
with very little more cost. 

President. —How much more would it cost you? 

Mr, Lo.lliee.—Ono. rupee a ton. 

Mr. Giliberti. —Port Said .salt is a good quality salt. They keep it for 4 
or 5 months for drying it. They have this advantage. They have a lot 
of land and they keep it for a much longer period than we do. 

President. —Can you crush it to any point of fineness? 

Mr, Giliberti. —Yes. 

President,—Will that add to your eo.st? 

Mr. (iiliheili. —Of course it will. 

President. —If vou were to crush your suit, can vou crush it as fine as 
No. 29? • ' 

Mr. Giliberti. —We can do it. 

President. —Will it add to yonr cost? 

Mr. Giliberti. —Yes, As the output will become less, the cost will be 
more. 

President. —It will cost more. 

Mr. Giliberti. —Yes. 

President. —-How much more would it cost? 

Mr. Giliberti. —I could not say off hand. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I will p'.it it at a rupee more. 

President. —^Tliat is for crushing. 

Mr. Giliberti. —To prepare the salt and to crush it. 

President. —AVhat s.alt do you think this No. 29 is? 

Mr. purgarella. —It looks like our salt. 

Mr. Tjalljee. —Some of these salts have been cleaned. 

president. —Did you clean and put them in the golahs? 

Mr. Lalljee. —No. 

Mr, Giliberti. —It is something like Mussawah. 



President. —You say you can get up to that quality. 

Mr. Giliberii. —^Yes. 

President. —^You say that it would cost a rupee per ton more. 

Mr. Lalljee.~-Yes. 

President.—hs regards over 95 per cent, it would cost you a good deal 
more f 

Mr. Giliberti. —Yes. 

Mr, Lalljee. —More but not very much more. 

Mr. Giliberti. —We have not made a trial. 

President. —The bulk of the salt that is sold in the Bengal market is 
more or less the Aden qualitj^. 

Mr. Giliberti. —^Yes, that is the salt that is required by the people. The 
Indian people have preferred our salt. 

President. —Your estimate is one rupee. 

Mr Lalljee. —^Yes. 

President. —Supposing you were asked to produce that quality you would 
expect one rupee' inoro per ton. 

Air. Lalljee. —ye.s. Aden, Port Said, Mussaw.ah, all these salts are one 
quality. 

President. —At the top come Liverpool and Hamburg. 

Mr. Lalljee. —^Yes, and also Spanish. 

Afr, Mathias. —You manufacture this quality because the market requires 

it. ' 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes, because people take it. 

Mr. Mathias. —Am T right in thinking that the salt is a trifle inferior 
becau.se the market wants salt at a low price and on the whole it is more 
profitable to produce a somewhat lower grade salt. 

Mr. Lalljee. —It comes to that. 

Mr. Mathias. —Although there is a difference in the chemical analysis so far 
as health is concerned it does not matter at all ? 

Mr. Lalljee. —That is so. T don’t undor.stand why the poor people should 
be made to pay 2 rupees more houe.stly spe.iking, 

Presideni.—Supposing you spent one rupee more arid made this quality 
could it sell at about the same price as Liverpool, Spanish or Hamburg? 

Mr. Giliberti. —Never. Liverpool i.s .another thing but it can sell in 
competition against the Spanish at about the same price. 

Mr. Lalljee. —My experience of the Calcutta market has been that the 
cheaper the salt—provided the difference in quality is not large—the more 
will people buy that salt because it is not at all injurious to health and 
they have to pay a rupee or two lee.s for it. 

President. —At what difference will Liverpool salt sell in the baaar. We 
understand that Ks. 6 or 7 is about the difference and that if the difference 
is bigger they will take your salt. 

Mr. T/iUjee. —If the merchant can s.ave one rupee with my salt which 
covers all his brokerage and so on he will he prepared to buy my salt arid 
sell it in retail. That is the point. We can go up to Mussawah, Port Said 
and everything else except Liverpool and Hamburg. 

President. —Supposing we wanted to make all salt of the same grade 
you can produce the same quality, that is to say you will have to change 
your mills. Supposing Government were to prescribe a test of fineness and 
sodium chloride content can yon manufacture according to that test? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

Mr. Giliberti. —^Yes, up to 94 and 9.5 per cent. I don’t think the market 
requires salt above that percentage from us. 



President,—As regards grain? 

Mr. BurgareUa .—^Tbat might be expensive. 

President. —What is your opinion Mr. BurgareUa, that No. 29 would 
never sell at the same price as Liverpool? 

Mr. Giliberti. —No. There is moisture in it. There is nothing to comr 
pete with Liverpool. 

Mr. Mathias. —They will take either Liverpool or Hamburg. 

Mr. Giliberti. —^Yes. 

President. —The man who sells Liverpool salt can pass off that salt to 
consumers as Liverpool? 

Mr. Lalljee. —They can in the districts because of the fact that they 
look to the colour only. If it is white they take it as Liverpool. It is only 
the colour that they are particular about. 

President, —If it is white they take it as Liverpool? 

Mr. Lalljee. —White, dry and fine. If there is any dampness in it they 
will say it is not Liverpool, it is Aden. In the districts the qualities are 
known as Liverpool and Aden. Even Hamburg Vaeca can be passed as 
Liverpool. 

Mr. Mathias. —And therefore the cheaper the salt the more you can sell 
in the districts but not in the towns? 

Mr. Lalljee. —That is so. The difference in qualities is at once noticed in 
Calcutta but not so in the districts. 

Mr. Mathias. —In all these grades, Hamburg Vacca, Liverpool or Spanish? 

Mr. LaUjee. —Spanish is between all. It is sometimes mixed with Liyer- 
pool and sometimes it is mixed with Aden and sold as good Aden. In the 
districts there are only two qualities Liverpool and Aden. 

Mr. Mathias. —We want to get a little more precise information if possi¬ 
ble. Supposing you were expected to give 94 per cent, sodium chloride and 
that grain I have showed you in No. 29. how much more would you expect? 

Mr, Lalljee .—One rupee is quite sufficient for me but I may tell you 
thar in the districts they are not so much keen on the grain. 

Mr. Mathias .—Supposing this w'as put in the market, would it be sold 
as Liverpool or Aden? 

Mr. Giliberti. —We will call it extra fine Aden. 

Mr. Mathias. —Can you convert the whole of your salt into this? 

Mr. Giliberti. —It will take at least one year to do that. We have got 
to make it drier. 

Mr. Jjalljee. —We mostly crush our salts after two months. Our Italian 
friends have been keeping it for 4 months. If we keep it for 5, 6 or 8 
months it will be equal to any salt except Liverpool, but that would cost a 
good deal and a lot of space and for crushing we will require 8 mills. Now 
we have six. That means crushing charges of 4 annas and loss of interest on 
the stock. 

President. —You will have to have better storage facilities. 

Mr. Giliberti. —We have lot of land there. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Once we brought a cargo of salt which was kept for 8 months 
before crushing and that salt was even mixed with Liverpool, it was so good. 

President: —I take it when you have 94 per cent, sodium chloride you 
can almost crush it as fine as you like except that it won’t be like Liverpool, 
Hamburg or Spanish. 

Mr. Giliberti. —It will be something like Spanish hut not like LiverpooL 

Mr. Jjalljee. —The same thing as regards Hamburg Vacca. 

President. —What is No. 2. Can you make salt like that? 

Mr. BurgareUa. —No. 

President. —This is Indian saltl 
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Mr, Lalljee. —You can’t have it in large quantities. 

President. —How much of it do you want? It is Khewra salt. 

Mr. Burgarella. —What is the analysis of this salt? 

President, —98'79 per cent, sodium chloride. You said that sometimes 
you have storms in Aden. How often do you have that? 

Mr. Giliberti, —Once in ten years I think. 

President. —Do you have dust storms? 

Mr, Giliberti. —Very little of it. 

President. —You have given jmur production as 1,25,000 tons per annum. 
That is including condensers and pans. Have you got a single set of 
condensers ? 

Mr. Giliberti. —More. 

President. —You have a reservoir and then you have condensers and from 
there you take to the crystallising beds. You don’t have any series of 
condensers ? 

Mr. Giliberti. —That is the process. But between the condensers and the 
crystallising beds there are pans. 

President.- —What is the proi)ortion of your crystallising area? 

Mr. Giliberti. —-1: 6 or 1: 7. 

President. —We will now go into these costs. We will first take up this 
question of the block. Mr. Lalljee, you have valued your works at Rs. 17 
lakhs and these gentlemen have done it, including their lighterage, at 40 
lakhs of rupees. 

Mr, Giliberti. —Yes, with lighterage, machinery and so on. 

Mr. Mathias, —You say in 1923 you were required to make a declaration 
as to the value of your works. 

Mr. Giliberti. —Yes, that was for ijrobate duty. That was for succession. 

President, —You valued it at Rs. 40 lakhs. Did you value it yourselves? 

Mr. Giliberti, —^Yes, but the officers there agreed to it to give us succes¬ 
sion certificate on that basis. 

Ur. Matthai. —I take it the valuation was based on your original value 
and profit? 

Mr, Giliberti.—Yea. All our pans are made with stone. 

President. —What area have you got? 

Mr. Giliberti. —About 1,100 acres. 

President. —-Vour mud walls, have they got stone in them? 

Mr. Giliberti, —In some places stone and some mud. 

President. —Your mud walls are the same as theirs, Mr. Lalljee. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Xo, They’ have condensers and crystallising beds, they have 
two sets with stone pavement. 

President .—Part of the diilerence in the capitalisation will come in under 
that. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes, Less rep.airs and cleaning. They can run the water 
freely. We get a little trouble ov^er that. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you got stone channels? 

Mr, Lalljee. —Not all. The bunds only and not the bottom. 

Mr. Mathias, —The Aden works are laid out to produce better salt than 
yours ? 

Mr. Lalljee. —There is not much in that, but the facilities are better. 

President. —^Don’t you keep any account of what you have spent on it? 

Mr. Giliberti .—No. 

President. —What about Mr. Hooseinbhoy? You also have kept no ac¬ 
count of how much money you have spent. You said so in your evidence. 
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Mr. Lalljee. —We have got regular account hooks. We are spending and 
writing off. All the brothers are partners. Wo value it and then take it in 
the new accounts. 

President. —It is \ery difficult for us to make an estimate of what the 
capitalisation ought to he. 

Mr. Lalljee. —You have the latest figures of Ilajeebhoy’s and Pallonjee's. 
They are both joint stock limited concerns and their figures are not far off 
from ours. Within the last 4 years Hajeebhoy Salt Works have spent 12J 
lakhs of rupees and they produce about 20,000 to 26,000 tons. If you see 
our works and compare it with theirs, the price we have put will he found to 
be much less for overheads. 

Mr. Mathias. —I don’t understand the difference between your capital 
account and the Aden Salt Works capital account—Rs. 17 lakhs and Rs. 4& 
lakhs. The difference seems to ho very great. 

Dr. Matthai. —You consider your total capacity as 120,000 tons and they 
consider their total capacity as 150,000 tons. But the difference in capital 
expenditure is out of all proportion to the difference in output. 

Mr. Mathias.-—The Aden Salt Works have got more stone facing. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. They have a fleet of lighters. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is a very .small item. 

Mr. Lalljee. —It is for them to say. 

Dr. Matthai. —Your explanation i.s working on the basis of 99 years you 
have had to make your .structure more substantial. 

Mr. Burgarella. —Yes, 

President. —Y’ou are charging here 5 per cent. 

Mr. Burgarella. —Yes. 

Mr. Lalljee.—1 can give you the figures that the Income-tax authorities 
have allowed. 

President. —We don’t believe in them. 

Mr. Lalljee. —My income-tax wa,s assessed in Bombay and they have allow¬ 
ed much less. 

President. —What have they taken the value of the property? 

Mr. Lalljee. —They have taken the value at about Rs. 17 lakhs. They 
have allowed much less depreciation than Aden. 

President. —How much depreciation they have allowed? 

Mr. Lalljee. —The.v have only allowed me 2 per cent. I only gave them 
figures showing the repair charges and they didn’t allow me depreciation or 
anything. 

President. —They have allowed you sufficient to cover your repairs. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I admit that I should have put that in. 

Mr, Giliberti. —We are Yn a better position about the running costs be¬ 
cause we are producing 125,000 tons and they are producing 76,000 tons. 
The more we produce the less will be the cost. 

Dr. Matthai. —'Your works cost excluding the capital charges are con¬ 
siderably les.s. 

Mr. OUiberti. —It must be so. The larger you have the factory the lower 
the cost. About wmrks labour they are just the same. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is really pumping and crushing. 

Mr. Giliberti. —Yos. 

President. —^Do you think the price that you have given here is reasonable 
for you? Supposing Government were to pay you that price free on board, 
you would consider that reasonable? 

Mr. Burgarella. —Do you think that 6 per cent, is a very fair rate of 
interest in such a climate? 

President .—What do you consider j’ou W'ould be sati.sfied with? 
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]^T. GilihcTti, I think 10 per cent, would be a fair interest. 

Prestdf nt. You suggest that instead of 6 per cent, you should be allowed 
10 per cent. 

Mr. Giliberti. —Yes. 

Fresident. —Beyond that you don’t claim anything. 

Mr. Giliberti, —There is depreciation. 

Mr. Mathias, —Tf you look at your various items, works reservoirs, canals, 
condensers, salt pans, there is no depreciation on these, because you do 
current repairs. 

Mr. Giliberti. —We have expenses to keep them in working order. 

Mr. Mathias. —^What depreciation need you have on those? You repair 
them every year and j’ou charge your cuiTent repairs account. 

Mr, Giliberti. —Ask Mr. Lalljee what loss he incurred on account of the 
floods. 

Mr. Mathias.—H.OW much loss did you incur on account of the floods? 
Do you insure your works against floods? 

Mr. Burijarella. —No insurance company will undertake to insure against 
the floods. 

Mr. Mathias.—How many floods have you had during the last 20 years? 

Mr. Burgarella. —Two. 

Mr. Mathias.—T^veti if you allowed for the damage done twice by the 
floods in 20 years, 5 per cent, on your works reservoirs, canals, etc., would 
give you in 20 years the whole cost. It is unlikely that you have to incur 
an expenditure ot Rs. 31 lakhs if you have two floods. 

Mr. Burgarella.■■—'Wo have machinery also. 

Mr. Mathias.—Thai is another matter. I am only talking of works 
reservoirs, canals and so on. 

Mr, Burgarella, —For machinery we require 5 per cent. 

President. —If you class it ns buildings, you would be entitled to 2i per 
cent. 

Mr. Mathias, —When your lease expires, you have got to hand over the 
works to the Government. 

Mr. Burgarella. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you no option to extend your lease? 

Mr. Burgarella. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is that also the case with you Mr. Lalljee? 

Mr. Lalljee, —We have 30 year.s and 30 years renewal. They had 100 
years. They have spent 40 years and have got 60 years. 

Mr. Mathias. —When you have had your second renewal, will you then 
have to hand over youi works to the Government? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

Mr, Mathias. —Without any compensation. 

Mr. Lalljee. —At the end of 60 years we will have to hand over the works 
without any compensation. 

Dr. Matthai. —On sluices, gates, piers, etc., you charge 5 per cent. 

Mr. Giliberti. —Yes. We always repair the piers. The charge on the 
piers is very heavy. We must dredge the canal, because it is impossible for 
our lighterage to go out. 
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THE ADEN SALT WORKS AND THE INDO ADEN SALT WORKS. 
Continued on Sth February, 1930. 

President. —I take it that so far as you are concerned—so far as the 
A.den manufacturers are concerned—-unless protection is given to Indian salt 
you don’t ask for any. So far, you have not asked for it and there does not 
appear to bo any case for it on your figiires. 

Mr. Tjdljee. —There is no case for protection as the position stands at 
present, but from our representation and that of Hajeebhoy Salt Works you 
will see that we are going to ask for protection, if Government do not give 
it, in view of the new salt works that are being constructed in various 
places near Aden. The two salt works that have been completed are at 
Ras Hafun and at Ass.ab. 

President. —What k the capacity of each? 

Mr. Lalljee. —The cajiacity of each is more than 100,000 tons per year. 
So far as Ras Hafun is concerned, recently information has reached us 
that all the mone.y required has been found by the Italian Government with 
practically little or no interest. 

President. —It is very difficult for an industry to establish a case for 
protection when it is threatened with competition. It is very unlikely that 
the Government can provide against a contingency which has not arisen. 

Mr. LalJjee. —The contingency has already arisen. 

President. —So far as your prices go at present you are well able to 
compete in the Calcutta market. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes, at the present moment as we are situated. 

President. —I am asking you about the present. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes, 1 know. When a Board of enquiry is sitting on behalf 
of the Government of India am I not justified in pointing out how w-e are 
situated and what our apprehensions are? When the conference broke up) 
you were actually in Calcutta. The reason for the breaking up of the con¬ 
ference was that Messrs. Lionel Edwards took up an outside agency. It 
wa.s Pori Said that objected to their taking up the agency of an outside 
salt and went out. Now if Port Said, Ras Hafun and Assab were to compete 
in the Calcutta market, the jirice would come down to even Rs. 85. Then, 
the position would become serious not only for Aden but also for others. 

Mr. Matthai. —Have these people completed their works? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. The fir.st cargo is e.ypected every moment. It is for 
that reason that Port Said left the conference and it is for that reason that 
one of the Directors of the Port Said Company is coming down here to give 
evidence. We have to-duy been informed that as soon as the ship starts 
unloading the rate will be brought down to something like Rs. 40 or Rs. 45. 

Mr. Mathias. —Am I right in understanding what you are asking for is 
some .sort of protection against foreign salt—^some sort of Imperial preference 
—because you have not mentioned Port Sudan? 

Mr. Lalljee. —I don’t want to mention Port Sudan. Port Sudan is not 
intended to compete in the Indian market. It may he that some little 
surplus may come to India, but it is not with the intention of competing in 
the Indian market that the s.alt works is developed there. 

Mr. Mathias. —It is against some special sources that you are asking for 
protection or are you asking for protection generally? 

Mr. Lalljee. —We want protection against the foreign manufacturer 
making inroads into our market here. The.se gentlemen who are present 
to-day will bear me out when I say that the Italian Government has loaned 
to those companies a very large amount of capital at a nominal or no 
Interest. 
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President .—Is that a fact Mr. Burgarella? 

Mr. Burgarella .—Yes. 

Mr. Giliberti. —Yes, at a very low rate of interest. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is Has Hafun on the Arabian or African coast? 

Mr. Lalljee. —On the African coast just opposite to Aden. 

President. —Have you mentioned these foreign ports in your representa¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes, Has Hafun, Assab, Mussawah, D’Jibouti, etc. 

President. —Tho.se are new works? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Has Hafun and Assab. 

President. —Therefore either their costs are very low or they are prepared 
to suffer a heavy loss. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I will make it quite clear. Their Government want that 
port to lie a port of some importance for many reasons. In order to support 
that port, they have given so much capital at a nominal rate of interest. 

President, —How do you know? We always hear of Government doing 
many things. When it is a question of giving proof, it is not proved. We 
cannot go on hearsay evidence. Have you got tangible evidence that the 
Italian Government is at the back of it. We were told in many cases that 
the German Government subsidised steel freights and the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment subisidised something else and thousand and one other things. When 
we wanted evidence, there was very little forthcoming. 

Mr. Lalljee. —This is a reliable information. You can place on it as much 
value as you like, I will even go further and say that if those salts were 
sold in the Calcutta market at uneconomical rates, just as Port Said is selling 
now, we as Indians would certainly claim protection from the Government of 
India. 

Presfdenf,—What -s the rate at which Port Said is selling now? 

Mr. iMlljee .—At Rs. 50. 

Mr. Gould .—They have not actually come down to Rs. 50 but I am told 
that they will be coming down to Rs. .50 sJiortly. 

President.—I suppose some gentlemen there would make money. 

Mr. Lalljee .—Whatever it is, the whole question is that if you want us 
to make out another case for a further hearing by the Tariff Board we will 
do so, but since you are already here and at it, we have taken the oppor¬ 
tunity of placing before you what our fears are. 

President .—What do you think is the lowest price at which they can 
sell? Can you fix any limit? 

Mr. Lalljee .—Do you mean the economical rate at which they can sell? 

Fresident .—In competition ? 

Mr. Lalljee .—I have aheady given you one instance. In my own case, 
all these gentlemen sold at Rs. 32 when I first brought out my salt. The 
rates were brought down from Rs. 65 to Rs, 32 and were kept at that level 
for 8 mouths. 

Mr. Mathias .—That was a long time ago. 

Mr. Lalljee .—The fact remains that the rates were brought down from 
Rs. 6.5 to Rs. 32. 

Dr. Matt'kai .—Have you any idea of the price at which the expected 
consignment is coming? 

Mr. Lalljee .—We have no idea. 

Dr. Matthai .—You will be able to know in about a fortnight. 

Mr. Lalljee,—Yes, as soon as the consignment is in. 

President .—When did the first cut of Rs. 7 take place? 

Mr. Lalljee .—About the middle of December. 

President. —Your contention is tli.at you cannot fix any limit. 
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Mr. Lalljee. —No. 

President. —They cannot go on suffering heavy losses all the time. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I admit that they won’t go on incurring losses, but one 
does not know how long they will do so. That is why we want protection 
against dumping. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is the main market for these two works likely to be India? 

Mr. Lalljee. —There is no other market for them. 

Mr. Mathias. —-The lowest limit to which they could come down is Rs. 32. 
Do you think that they can even go below Rs. 32? 

Mr. Lalljee. —That had been my experience. Whether they will do the 
same thing now or not I cannot say. 

Dr. Matthai. —Aa far as you can see, the only way in which they can 
reduce the cost is that they have been able to get their capital at a very low 
rate of interest, There is no other respect in which they are likely to have 
any advantage over you. 

Mr. Ijalljee. —I do not know whether they have to pay any royalty which 
we pay to the extent of nearly 8 annas. I do not know whether they pay 
any municipal taxes as we do. 

President. —We can say that if a man wanted to sell his salt without 
any lo.ss, he could sell it at so much from the economic point of view but 
how far a man would go down in order to capture a market would depend 
very largely u))on his resources. 

Mr. Lalljee.—That is what I say. 

President. —So, vve must have some evidence' with regard to their resources. 

Mr. Tjalljec.—The. resources behind Ras Hafun Salt Works are the 
Italian Government. 

President. —Is tliere any understanding betw'ecn the salt manufacturers 
and the shipping companies as regards freight? 

Mr. JjMjee.- —Witli regard to Ras Hafun? 

President .—Yes. 

Mr. Lalljee. —No, not to my knowledge. 

President. —Do .shipping companies import salt or not? Do you know? 
You are not aware ol' any I take it. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I liavo heard that there is some arrangement between the 
Liverpool Salt Association and some shipping company. Recently there has 
been arrangement between the Italian line and Port Said. 

Mr. Giliherti.—The German salt is coming to India in German bottoms. 
Thei'e may he some understanding. 

I'resitlent .—I want some evidence. We have no evidence except that 
Port Said has got a very big reserve. How ican a new company have any 
reserve ? 

Mr. Lalljee. —The r.cw company at Ras Hafun is backed by the Italian 
. Government. 

I'resideiit. —Suyjposing Government gave all the money without interest, 
the limiting factor is the cost without any profit. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I think .so. 

D?'. Matthai. —If their costs are not higher or not lower than yours 
there is a definite limit at somewhere near Rs. 45 below which they cannot go. 

Mr. Tjalljce .—That is quite right. All the taxes that we pay per ton 
come to Rs. 1-8. If they have not to pay those taxes there would be a sub¬ 
stantial difference in costs leaving aside other questions. 

President. —What is the lowest price since the war that the Aden salt 
has reached? 

Mr. Ijalljee. —The present one, viz., Rs. 50 to Rs. 52 

President. —That is cj:-ship. 



Mr. Lalljee. —That is eau-golah. 

President. —Rs. 52 is not the ex-golah price now. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I am sorry. The recent sale price was Rs. 52 ex-ship aniS 
Rs. 56 ex-golah. 

Mr. Mathias. —Previously you reached Rs. 46 ex-ship and Rs. 62 ex-golah. 

Mr. Lalljee, —Not after the war. Before the war we reached even Rs. 32. 

Mr. Mathias. —Not after the war.f" 

Mr. Lalljee. —No. I understand that sales have been made recently in- 
Calcutta by certain pHrUe.s on condition that the maximum rate would be 
Rs. 55 ex-golah and the minimum would be the competitive rate prevailing, 
in the market at the time. That is to say, the buyer has not got to pay 
more than Rs. 65 but during the fortnight when the ship will be discharg¬ 
ing its cargo, if the rate comes down to say Rs. 45, the buyer need pay only 
Rs. 45. At these rate.s, sales have been made. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is a special contract. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Ft is being done. I hope during the next fortnight you. 
will have a lob of li.-formation both from newspapers and others. 

Dr. Matihai. —Supposing for argument’s sake the position was that the 
present prices were the lowest prices that could bo reached by the foreign- 
salt—supposing that was the position, would yon ask for protection P 

Mr. Lalljee. —These prices do not give us a fair return. 

President. —You mean the price of Rs. 65. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Rs. 05 cx-golah does not give us a fair return. 

President. —Is there any chance of the salt being given away with a 
present of something as they did in the case of ireight war? Can they go 
as far as that? 

Mr. Lalljee. —My own firm was responsible for that. It was about 40 
years’ back. We had five atoaraers. We did it and then the others followed. 

President. —Is there any chance of your being able to sell your salt like 
that? 

Mr. lAilljee.~Ther,e are not the times to do so. We do not expect that 
things would become as bad as that. It might come to that if we were left 
to the mercy of outsiders. But we hope that Government would intervene 
in time. 

T)r. Matthai.—Ta your own case what is the lowest price cx-ship with, 
which you will be satisfied? 

Mr. Lalljee.—ils. 00. 

Dr. Matthai.—Rs. CO ex-shlpP 

Mr. Lalljen.- —Y'es, if it is to give me a fair return. In the opinion of 
experts, within the next 1-5 years, the wages will go up by 25 per cent. 

President. —Bat the efTiciency of labour might increase. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Efficiency in the Textile Mill Industry may come about 
with education ..ind with less use of liquor, but in our case the sun won’t 
become a little more powerful, and we depend on that a lot. Labour efficiency 
in our caso is not of much imjMirtanco. 

President. —When there is a serious competition, you may have to give 
up your depreciation, your profit and everything if you are to keep your 
he<ad above water. 

Mr. Lidljee. —-We will have to do it. On top of all this, the maternity 
benefit and workmen’s compen.siition Act havo beim made applicable to Aden. 
In this session of the Connell there may come up question of providing free 
primary education to the children of the workmen by the employers. 

President. —Do you think that the whole burden would fall on the manu¬ 
facturers ? 

Mr. Lalljee. —These things will raise the cost. 

President. —In other countries they have got these. 
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Mr. Lalljee. —I am not talking of any part of Europe. 

President, —Your contention is that the time has arrived as far as you 
•an tell us when even Aden may require protection? 

Mr. Tiallice, —Yes, it is necessary, at present. 

President. —Supposing protection was given, could you tell me of a time 
when you could do without it? There is always this objection as regards 
salt that even if we give you protection, as soon as the protection is removed 
competition will .start again; can you do without any protection then.*’ 

Mr, Qiliberti. —We shall hove to. We will do it. 

President. —Supposing competition starts again the same as now; won’t 
you go up to Government and say “ give us a subsidy ”? 

Mr. Critiberti .— Wo have now learnt our lessons; when wR get protectioc 
■we will keep re.serves and won’t squander away the money. 

President. —Supposing we gave you a return of 10 per cent., how much 
reserve will you keep? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Wo will give 0 per cent, at the most as dividend and nc 
more. After five years if it is accumulated we will give from the accumulated 
profits but not otherwise. 

President. —So you think that 4 per cent, out of 10 per cent, will be 
reserved and that ivould enable you to meet competition if it is carried on as 
intensely as it is now. Supposing the price goes down to Its. 40 again, will 
you be able to carry on? 

Mr. Lalljee.~Yes; it will probably help us to a cei'tain extent. Wo will 
"try our best to meet it. Of course we do not know how intense the com¬ 
petition wilt be or how long it will last and it is a question which is very 
difficult to answer. 

President. —T want to know what is your view. 

Mr, Tjalljce. —Some reserve that we will be able to put by will, I think 
■enable us to put up a fight. 

President. —Can you put by sufficient reserve from the protected industry f 
Even having built up a reserve can you meet competition no matter how 
severe it is? 

Mr. Lalljee.-^li for 10 years you give protection we will bo able to do it. 

Pre.sident. —During the last j-ear on the present figures you must have 
made big profits: with that you say that if the price.? drop to 11s. 40 or 4& 
you will not be able to carry on. You will not get anything like that jirofit 
under any scheme that we might put forward. Then how do you say there 
will ho enough reserve to meet any competition no matter how severe it is! 

Mr. Lalljee. —In the past we wasted our reserves hut now wo are going 
to keep it by to meet such eventualities. "We have learnt our lesson and we 
also believe that these things cannot go on for ten years, or even for five 
years. 

Dr. Matthai. —It would be a fair thing for you to say that you would he 
able to do without protection if there was no dumping but that if there w'as 
dumping yon wouldn’t be able to carry on ? 

Mr. Lalljee. —If you put it like that I quite agree with you. 

President. —Ts there any guarantee that there will be no dumping? 

Mr. Lalljee. —I don’t think there is any guarantee. 

President. —Therefore it follows, as we understand the thing, that the 
industry will never be able to do without protection. 

Mr. Oould. —Much would depend on what outside salt might be able to 
do during the period of protection. As an illu.stration I miglrt say that 
Has Hafoon and Assab might be forced to look for other markets and if they 
succeeded in that, they might leave India alone knowing always that we 
might have protection again. 

President. —It is very difficult for me to say what would happen anj 
TOore than you. 
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Mr. Mathias. —Or they iiiiglit be forced to close downp 

Mr. Oould. —Yes, in which case it is doubtful whether they will be able to 
re-start. 

President. —Your view is that these new works are being started to 
capture the Indian market? 

Mr. Oiliberti. —They are for the Indian market. They have employed 
Messrs. Lionel Edwards of Calcutta as their agents. They have entered into 
an agreement with them for three years which means that they intend to 
produce for the Indian market. 

President. —As far as I can follow, your position is this that there must be a 
permanent provision against dumping. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I would not put it like this. I would say that if dumping 
takes place Government should take action. 

President. —It comes to the same thing. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I shall be very glad if the legislators do that. 

Dr. Mattlmi. —That is to say, some machinery should be provided by 
statute in the Protection Act which should be brought into operation as soon 
as there is dumping. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Applicable to all industries? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Certainly. My personal view is that the Tariff Board as a 
body should be permanent, and be immediately put on as soon as any 
industry demands an enquiry. 

President. —If that is done prices would be affected. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

President. —Then when the dumping cea.se.s the dumping duty will go? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

President. —Then the chances are that the prices will remain at the same 
level for a long time in the bazar. 

Mr. Lalljee. —That is the general iinxmeission, but I may tell you that in 
every district and everywhere the reduction does reach, if not immediately, 
within three months; in these days to believe that changes do not reach 
the interior soon is a mi.stake. 

Mr. Mathias .—Except in the retail market. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Even in the retail market though not immediately within 
three months. The traders are there; the public is there. What is at 
present hajjpening with regard to Bombay recently? As soon as this Tariff 
Board enquiry started even the retail shop-keepers come and enquire as to 
what is hajjpening. Formerly nobody used to take interest because there 
was no such body as the Tariff Board or any such thing. Now people are 
taking intere.st. E^'en retail salt dealers come to the Association and enquire 
what the changes are and what is being done by the Tariff Board and the 
Associations. Then there are brokers and commission agents everywhere. 

Mr. Mathias. —What association? 

Mr. LaHjec.—Association of small salt dealers, as well as of large dealers. 

Mr. Mathias. —The dealer wants to know whether the Tariff Board is going 
to increase the duty so that he may arrange his stocks. 

Mr. Lalljee.—'Why should you put it like that? My whole object is to 
show that news of any change filters down to the retail dealers now-a-days 
very soon. 

Mr. Mathias. —If you can .show me that the variation in the price filters 
down by giving mo a concrete case and evidence I should be grateful. As 
far as I can see from such evidence as we have, if these frequent variations 
take place in Calcutta, prices in the districts will be very slightly affected if 
at all. The prices must continue for a long time before they really get 
adjusted to the new level. Dumping may take place as regards salt by the- 
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arrival oi' a single ship. One ship from Assab, for instance, is sufficient to 
upset all the prices in the market. It is not like any other big article like 
steel when tlie arrival of one steamer is not going to disturb the market. In 
the case of salt is it not a fact that the arrival of a single ship may be 
sufficient to uiiset the prices? 

Mr. LaUj«e. —It has happened because of the fact that they are going to 
bring in larger qnaiititie,s in the future. When O’Jibouti bi’ought one cargo 
of salt a year ,'igo we never bothered about it. But here we have got to 
deal with a works with a capacity of 100,000 tons and when this salt begins 
to make inroads into the market we have to take serious notice of it and 
have got to guard against it; it is not that only one cargo often upsets the 
market. 

President. —That is the point. The arrival of a ship from such a big 
works W'ould disturb the market and therefore you will never know when it 
will be necessary for Government to adopt these measures, 

Mr. TjaUjee,.~-li the Government are keen on watching the market and if 
they care to keep themselves aware of new large works they can do it. 
I may tell you again that it does take .some time to filter clown but the 
news now filters down more quickly than it used to do before. 

Mr. Mathias, —Can you give me any definite information about the retail 
market say in half a dozen towns during the last three years, freights, 
incidental charges and so on so that we may see to what extent variations 
have filtered down. 

Mr. LuUjee. —We shall try to get that for you. 

Mr. Mathias. —You were saying that in the retail market there were only 
two classes, Liverpool and Aden. Can you get the prices, etc., for Liverpool 
.and Aden in those centres? 

Mr. Lailjee. —Yes. 

Mr, Mathias, —I would like the figures for district towns so as to be able 
to work back to the ca5-golah price.s. 

Mr. Lalljee, —Yes. 

President. —You can give us that information and we will see what we 
can do with it but is it not a fact that prices in the mufassal will he regu¬ 
lated by local stocks at the time and therefore you may have no salt at all 
or very little salt and the retailer may say I want Rs. 150 for Liverpool? Is 
it not the fact that prices will vary according to quality and secondly 
according to stock? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Quite right. If one man has got stock of a quality of salt 
which nobody else has got in that case it will be as you say, but such a 
thing does not last long. 

Mr. Mathias .—In bigger towns there are a large number of dealers? 

Mr. LalVje.e .—If you take Poona, for instance, you have a dozen business¬ 
men dealing in salt but if you take a small village there this difficulty always 
exists, that one can get for some time his price. 

Mr, Mathias .—I want you to give me the prices for bigger towns so that 
we can see whether there has been immediate reduction in the price ea;-golah. 

Mr. Lalljee.-~-r^’e will give you that. 

TIr. Matthai. —Mr. Giliberti, yon don’t pay any ground rent, do you? 

Mr. (tiliherii .—No. 

Ur. Matthai. —Under the new leases you have to pay ground rent? 

Mr, Oilihcrti .—Yes. 

Ur. Matthai. —How much do you pay? 

Mr. Burgarella .—About 6,000 to 7,000 rupees. 

Ur. Matthai .—What is the date of your second lea.se P Your original 
lease dates back to 1885. The Indo-Aden lease is dated 1908; was that the 
■date of your second lease? 
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Mr. Burgarella. —^Tes. 

President. —Your maximum capacity is 150,000 tons? 

Mr. Giliberti. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Lalljee, you can make 125,000 tons? 

Mr, Lalljee. —Yes, with the present plant. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would it require any new well? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yea, one. 

Mr. Mathias. —How much capital will you require. 

Mr. Lalljee. —About 2 to 3 lakhs of rupees. 

Mr. Mathias. —That makes it 20 lakhs. That includes working capital’ 
also ? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

President. —To get the c.i.f, price your first charge is freight after you; 
put on board? 

Mr. Lalljee. —^Yes. 

President. —At present the freight is Rs. 7; it wa.s Rs. 8 the last time' 
you c;ame to give evidence. 

Mr. Ijalljce. —T gave the freight rates from the year 1911 to October 1929. 

2)r. Matthai. —The higliest freight rate that we have ever seen i» Rs, 9-8. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

President. —It is very difhcult to say what the variations are. You may 
benefit sometimes or you may lose. Are w’e to take an average figure or 
what? Supjiosing your salt is purcliased in order that you should be safe¬ 
guarded against the fluctuations in ()rices, would it not be better for you to 
sell it free on board? Supposing the freight goes up to Rs. 9, you will 
come forward and say that the freight has gone up. But if the freight goes 
down to Rs. C, you will never come forwuird and say “ the freight has gone 
down and therefore pay us loss We want to remove as far as possible all 
the elements of uncertainty and freight i.i certainly an uncertain factor. 

Mr. Lalljee. —It would not suit me personally. 

President. —Wo are examining the o'Rmcrs of salt works .and not you- 
personally. Why should we make any special provision for one particular 
salt nuiniifacture? In March 1927 the freight went up to Rs. 10. 

Mr. Lalljee. —You may. 

President. —They dropped to Rs. 6-4-0 in November. That means 
Rs. 3-12-0 a ton which is a very big difference. 

Mr. Lalljee. —S.S. Bara and Intaha were not regular steamers. 

Presideni. —^That is not the point. Whatever freight rate we take, it is 
liable to flu<;tu.ation. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes, but compared to the rates of salt, the change in rate- 
of freight i.s not much and docs not affect so much. 

President. —^We have examined the ])rinci[)al .steam.ship company and I 
think their opinion wins that the freights are so low that they may go up. 
In such a case we don’t want again a revision of the price. Supposing you 
had to pay As. 4 more for freight, would you be content with the c.i.f. 
price which we have fixed? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Wo won’t. 

President. —You can’t have it both ways. What do you say Mr. Gould? 

Mr. Gould. —Couldn’t you fix the price and add if any more was paid for 
freight ? 

President. —If the prices are to be stabilised, these elements of uncertainty 
should go out. Is there any other way oxceiit selling it free on board ? 

Mr. Oiliherti.—This is the only way if the prices are to be stabilised. It 
depends on circumstances. 
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president. —From your point of view if prices are to be stabilised it is 
better to stabilise the price on the f.o.b. basis. 

Mr, Giliberti. —^Yes. 

President. —Then the selling organisation can in its own price take into 
account the fluctnations and fix it at one level. That is the idea. 

Mr. Lalljee. —The selling organisation will be taking a risk. 

President .—Yes. That is perfectly true. The risk may be worth it in 
view of the stabilisation of prices. How else can you do it, Mr. Hoosein 
bhoj'? Can you suggest any other way? Supposing I want that salt should 
be sold at Calcutta at a certain figure, say, Rs. 70, how else can it be done? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Fix the c.i.f, price. 

President. —It will vary. At one time it may cost Rs. 70 and another 
time it may be Rs. 60. If the price is to bo maintained at Rs. 70, these 
variations in freight must be taken into account by the selling agency. 

Mr, Lalljee. —Then the selling agency will never get any benefit. The 
consumers will never get any benefit of any favourable freight. 

President. —They will. It is like this; you fi.x a jirico which is below any 
price at which salt has been sold on an average. But the selling agency is 
able to buy at very much less, say, Rs. 1.5 less. Until it knows exactly where 
to stabilise the price, it has got to sell at a higher price. Then it gets a 
certain amount of money which is kept by and maintains the price at the 
same level. Don’t yon know the equalisation of dividend fund? In one 
year the company earns 15 per cent., but it only gives 7 per cent. 

Mr, Lalljee.- —My object is that they won’t get that advantage of freight 
which we get at present by tho return cargo. 

President. —They will buy it all. 

Mr. Lalljee. —We won’t give them to be distributed amongst all. 

Presiderii.—Supposing you have freight from Aden, it would bo to your 
advantage to sell it. 

Mr, Lalljee.^It will charge what others charge or even more. 

President. —We are not providing for you. I am talking of the indu.stry. 

Mr. Lalljee. —1 have no objection. 

President, —That is the only way in which you can do it. Can you 
sugge.st any other means? When you want to equalise dividends, how do 
you do? 

Mr. .Lalljee. —Your scheme is quite all right. 

President. —How much freight in.sur.ance you have to pay? 

Mr, Gould .—i per cent. 

Dr. Mntflini.—What is this item that you refer to in your statements-—less 
addre.ss commission 2j por cent.? 

Mr, Lalljee.- —Tho chartering agent gets 2J per cent. 

J)r. Matthai. —That is .added on to the freight. 

Mr. Lalljee, —Wo charter the .steamers ourselves and we get that amount. 
There is no intermedi.ite Ttian. If there is an intermediate man, he gets it. 

President. —That is per cent. 

Mr. Lalljee, —Yes. 

President. —Selling .agency will get that. 

Mr. Lalljee. —That is another business. You must not mix that up with 
my business. I get that 2J ])er csent. because I am connected with Shipping 
Companies like Messrs. Turner, Morrison and Company. 

President. —-When you give the thing c.i.f. it doe.sn’t mean delivery on 
the ship, but it is ei-ship, that is to say, the ship undertakes to discharge the 
cargo into barges. 

Mr. Gould. —Yes. 

President. —That is what the c.i.f. means? 
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Mr. Gould. —Yes. 

President. —It is unloaded into tlie barges alongside. 

Mr. Gould. —Yes. 

President. —All the port dues, all the overside dues are paid by the ship. 
The company is not interested in weighing the thing. How much do you 
pay for the tonnage—on the measurement or on the actual weight, 

Mr. Gould, —On the customs weighinent certificate. 

President.—Is the other merchandise weighed? Supposing you took a cargo 
of rice, do you pay on the Ciirrying capacity or on the measurement. 

Mr. Lalljee. —There is the measurement cargo as well as the dead weight 
cargo. 

President. —How will you take the weight? 

Mr. Lalljee. —In hulk. Mostly the steamers go by the draught of the ship. 

President. —That is measurement so far as the steamer is concerned. 

Dr. Matthai. —Measurement as the basis of weight. 

President, —That is to say, the loading line 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

President. —If it goes up by one foot, it is so much. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. The approximate capacity of the steamer is considered 
hy the water line, but high and low tide and other elements also are to bo 
considered, you get by water line very approximate not exact. 

President. —When you load the salt you weigh. 

Mr. T/alljee. —We go by the lighters. There also we have the water line 
and we know approximately what each lighter can take, but that does not 
give exact quantity. 

President. —They put the seal and then in Calcutta it is opened. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

President. —Is the key in charge of the Captain or is it with you ? 

Mr. Lalljee.—With the Captain. 

President. —There is no Customs Officer on the steamer, 

Mr. Lalljee, —No, not during the voyage. 

President. —The salt will have to he weighed in order to pay the manu¬ 
facturer and also for the purposes of duty. Suppo.sing the salt is weighed 
when it is purchased, then it is not necessary to weigh it afterwards. , 

Mr. Lalljee. —It is not necessary for manufacturer, but it is necessary for 
duty and royalty. Take the ease of Aden. There is a royalty payable and 
also toll tax payable per ton. They won’t weigh it for charging the 
royalty. They want actual figures after the salt h.os been discharged by the 
steamer. Until the salt is disposed of in the golahs the returns will not be 
sent to Aden for collecting the actual amount of royalty. If the Government 
want they can pass orders that the adjustment should take place at the end 
of the year. They should take the approximate water line. 

President. —Government will then know how much has been received from 
each manufacturer. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Ye.s, tliey can charge royalty according to the water line and 
we pay that much to the Aden Government and at the end of the year the 
return may be sent to Aden and the adjustments would take place then. 

President. —Each manufacturer will have to keep a separate golah. That 
would lead to considerable amount of saving. Supposing the steamer comes, 
it is weighed out in 20 maund tipping wagons and then sent straight into 
the golah, it would take much less time than the weighment of 2 maunds at 
a time. 

Mr. Lalljee. —It may make a' saving, but not a lot of saving. I read tha 
evidence given by Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie and Company before the 
Board. So far as salt is concerned, it is only one or two per cent, they carry 
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further. Mackinnon Mackenzie and Company’s steamers do not carry salt 
as far as jicssihle and 1 submit their views regarding salt shipments and 
rates are not sound. 

Tresident. —They handle a lot of cargo. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes, but this cannot be said for salt. I will tell you why. 
Assuming the freight is Its. 7, they take salt cargo only to fit in with the 
time that the.y would get the return cargo. They make a condition always in 
the charter party and that is, if there is demurrage, it should be at the rate 
of K.S. 1,000. If it is despatch money it is Rs. 500. 

President. —What do you mean by despatch money? 

Mr. Lalljee. —If the steamer is required earlier, we get Bs. 500. That 
ratio is applied where the steamer has got a capacity of 9,000 tons. The 
more the capacity the less the amount, besides it also depends on the steamer 
owners requirement whether he wants early or late and that again depends 
upon freight rates for different time of shipment. 

President. —Suppo.sing you sold free on board, the buyer has to arrange 
for the freight. He arranges for the freight and you may not have the goods 
ready. In that case what provision do you think ought to be made? 

Mr. Lalljee. —You will have to ask the manufacturer from what date to 
date he would require the steamer, and fix steamer accordingly. 

President. —Supposing he is not ready? 

Mr. Lalljee. —He must pay the demurrage, otherwise the Association can’t 
hear that, however, I feel it is a very risky thing. 

President. —It simply means that he must be ready to ship the salt at 
the proper time. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Wa charter a steamer and say that ive will load from 5th to 
26th of March. If the steamer comes and is delayed, we have to pay 
demurrage. 

President. —You would say that you have got so much on hand and that 
you would be ready to give delivery. That is to say you cannot take the risk 
of salt being in the course of manuf.acturo. It must be ready when you 
actually get the steamer. 

Mr. Lalljee. —When we are on this point, T want to point out one thing 
which strikes me. I may tell you as a busine.ssnian that if it is a case of 
freight on our own steamer we wdll manage to load it as soon as possible. 
We would calculate the days that we would save and what we would get in 
the shape of despatch money and work accordingly. If, on the contrary, it 
is for an Association, we will go on loading 500 or 600 tons just as other 
people do and not 1,600 or 1,600 tons as we do now^ at times. Sometimes we 
even work on holidays to suit the circumstances and thereby finish the loading 
or unloading very early. 

President. —The buyer will say “ we will share the despatch money ”. 

Mr. Lalljee. —If I wore to charter a steamer, I would ask for a 6,000-ton 
steamer for 20 days, whereas Mr. Burgarella would ask for 22 da3's and some 
other man might ask for 25 day.s. The man who asks for the least number 
of days will get it, and the rate of freight will mostly depend on it as well. 

President. —M’hy do you assume that the buyer who buys the salt f.o.b. 
would be such a fool as not to know how to manage? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Who is going to do it; let me tell you it is not an easy thing, 
even at present loading time taken by different parties is not at all same. 

President.- —We do not know. We must assume that the man who is 
going to manage this business has brains enough. 

Mr. Tjalijee. —If I undertook to sell you salt at f.o.b. you could not ask 
me to load at night. So, you don’t get the advantage, which we now have, 
nor could you ask me to woi-k on a holiday nor ask me to load as large 
quantity as possible. 
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President. —If you do it, just as the steaniei's give yim despatch money, 
the buyer will give you. 

Mr. Lalljee. —That begins from the time of the charter. At the time of 
chartering also this bartering goes on. Of course those are small things, if 
you like to take it as such but they do make at time difference of a couple of 
rupees per 100 maunds. 

President. —Why do you assume that this end of the business would not be 
done in a business-like way? 

Mr. Lalljee.—l may tell you this much that the despatch money that 1 
get nobody else gets—not even half of it. 

Pre.ndent. —You are a better businessman. 

Mr. Lidljee. —I am not objecting to the proposed arrangement if you want 
to stabilise prices, when I say what I have said I want to explain and put 
things as clearly as possible. 

President. —After all, it does not come to very much. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Probably. Tlio question of discharging the salt into the 
golah would not bring about much saving. It would not come to more than 
8 annas a ton. 

President. —The c.i.f. charges mean that it is unloaded into the barges 
by the company. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yea. 

President. —Up to that time you don’t have to incur any other expendi¬ 
ture. 

Mr. Lalljee.~^o. Of course we have to bear loss, wastage in the voyage. 

President. —Wbat about the agents’ eommi.ssion ? You do it yourself. So, 
that question does not arise in your ca,se. 

Mr. Lalljee, —No, but wo have to keep up our office staff, etc. 

President.—~Whnt about you Mr. Gould? 

Mr. Gould. —We get per cent, on the nett price, that is after paying 
all charges, freight and everything else. 

President. —That means t.o.b. price practically, 

Mr. Gould .—Yes. 

President. —Surely it cannot be that. 

Mr. Gould.—It is on the f.o.h. that we got. 

President. —It mean.s on the works selling price, 

Mr. Gould. —On whatever we remit to our principals. 

Dr. Matthai. —You have here a provision of brokerage of 2^ per cent, on 
f.o.h. price? 

Mr. Lalljee.—Yoa. 

J)r. Matthai. —That goes into the cx-ship price. 

Mr. Lalljee. —This is from the sale price. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is added when you fix the sale luicc. 

Mr. Lalljee.—Yes. 

President. —The cx-ship price includes all these things. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is it per cent, on the c.i.f.? 

Mr. Lalljee. —On the freight they charge a different commission so far as 
I understand. 

Mr. Mathias. —You have also a commission on freight. 

Mr. Gould. —I do not know what the London Office does as regards 
chartering 

Mr. Lalljee. —I think that 2J per cent, is the chartering commission and 
1 per cent, brokerage. 

Dr. Matthai .—It is 2i per cent, on the f.o.b, plus 1 per cent, on freight. 


A. 
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Mr. Lalljee. —per cent, on freight. 

Dr. Matthai.- —It is practically per cent, on c.i.f. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —The c.i.f. quotations include those charges. 

Mr. Lalljee. —The rates at present ruling in Calcutta include all those 
charges. 

President. —Your ex-ship price in relation to the golah price is only Rs. 3 
less. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I may tell you that the price diffei'ence there is not correct. 

President. —■Therefore your ex-ship )>rice is lower. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Rather I would say th.at the. golah price must be higher. 
The difference of three rupees is not correct. There should be a difference 
of Rs. 7 at least between the two prices. 

Mr. Mathias. —You iriean that this i.s only a temporary reduction. 

Mr. Lalljee. —-Yes. 

President. —Your cx-ship price would he Rs. 48, 

Mr. Lalljee. —The golah price must ho Rs. 65. 

President. —What you actually do i.s you keej) the ex-golah price at 
Rs. 55 and the ex-ship price at Rs. 62. 

Mr. Lalljee. —^That is what wo are doing. 

President. —It was not th,at yon were selling cx-golah Rs. 4 cheaper but 
that you were soiling ex-ship Rs. 4 higher. 

Mr. Lalljee. —AVe were selling ex-goiah cheaper. 

President.~l understood that that was the. idea. 

Mr. No. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is both : ex-golah is slightly lower and ex-ship is slightly 
highei'. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

Mr, Mathias. —You .sell cx-golah cheaper tlian the difference in cost would 
justify. You are (.irepared to sacriKce a certain amount of your profit ex- 
goiah in Older to clear away your stock. 

Mr. Zuffyee.—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Whut is the presciit difl'crcnce between cx-golah and ex- 
ship ? 

Mr, Lalljee, —Between Rs. 4 and U.s. .5 Actually it might come to Rs. 7. 

President.—i want to find out the exact difference hetw'een the two. 
When a man takes the salt into the golah, ho has to take it from the steamer 
into the golah. That charge he will have to pay in any ca,se. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes, for the flats. 

President. —lie takes it to the golah and then it is unloaded into the 
golah. Theiefore the unloading charges are to be ])aid to Messrs. Bird and 
Company. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

President. —Supposing a man takes delivery of the salt ae-ship? 

Mr. Lalljee.. —He has not to jiay that. 

President. —^When he arrives at the de.stination, he has to unload it into 
something. 

Mr. Lalljee.- —Yes. 

President. —We do not know what the charges are. The man who takes 
the salt by the barge has to pay for the liaulage from the ship to his destina¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. There they h.ave to jiay for the unloading. 

SALT-II D 
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President. —There he is in the same position as the man who takes deli¬ 
very of the salt ea^-golah for the time being. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

President .—Then, this man sells CK-golah and the other man cx-godown. 
Therefoi e, the position is same assuming that the charges are same. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes, but charges in Calcutta are higher than in the interior. 

President. —Supposing the man who takes delivery into the barge wants 
to rail it? Does ho rail it? 

Mr. Lalljee. —No. 

President. —If he had to rail it, then he would have to unload it, cart 
it and so on. 

Mr. Lalljee. —The salt that goes by rail is invariably sent to the golah. 
In such a case nobody takes delivery of it ex-ship. The boat charge in 
Calcutta from the steamer to the golah is lls. 3-8-0 jmr 100 maunds and 
sometimes as much as Rs. 6, whereas these barges take the salt to the destina¬ 
tion for Rs. .5 or Rs. fi only. 

President. —Rs. 5 oi' G only per 1,000 inaund.s.^ 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

Dr. Mnttlxn. —What sort of place are you thinking of? Will it be Eastern 
Bengal ? 

Mr. Lalljee. —^Yes, and other i)laces where the rail charges are prohibitive 
or mucli high in comparison to crafts. 

President. —They all have to pay toll charges. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

President. —What otlier eliarge.s aie there? 

Mr. icdl/ee.—-The rate to Sulkea golah from the steamer is Rs. 3-8-0 to 
Rs. 4 per 100 maunds. Those boats that are towed by other steamers or 
steam boats are paid imuli less—about Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 for the destination. 
The rail freights are such that a lot of salt is sold cx-ship. 

President. —Because there is competition between the railways and the 
boats just now. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. So far as Aden salt is concerned, we sell nearly 60 or 
62 per cent. e®-sbip and sometimes even 65 per cent. Therefore it suits 
those people to take it in the barges or crafts ex-ship. 

President .—Km I right in stating that so far as the salt which goes by 
rail is concerned it must go into the golah generally speaking. 

Mr. Lalljee.—Yes, and for such places which can be reached by rail con¬ 
veniently. 

President. —Where you cannot use the river? 

Mr. Lalljee.—Yes. 

President. —In that case, it must pa.ss through the golah. 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

Mr. Gould. —There have been instances where they have taken it in 
dinghis up to Barisal. Of course that is not the regular practice. 

President. —What is the normal practice? 

Mr. Gould. —The normal practice is what Mr. Lalljee is suggesting. 

President. —When you put it into golahs you would naturally know where 
it goes. 

Mr. L(dliee .—Everything taken overside goes in boats. 

President. —When you sell ex-golah? 

Mr. Lalljee. —We have our contract with the boating companies which 
take the .salt from the steamer side to the golahs. 

President. —1 mean when you sell it €x-golali? 

Mr. Lalljee. —That generally goes by rail. 
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Mr. Giliherti. —What about the Indian States? 

President. —They are entitled to put their salt in the Bengal market. 
Their companies are registered in Bombay. 

Mr. LalJjee. —There will be Jodhpur also. When we yesterday gave you 
an approximate idea to meet Indian requirements of 100,000 tons and 75,000 
tons we really meant that it would be for the British Indian manufacturers, 
that is to say, we would be willing to restrict our shipments to encourage 
the salt industry in British India and not that of the Indian States and the 
Indian States should not take advantage of the restriction, or in other words 
we ought not to be restricted for the benefit of Native States. 

President. —The Government of India makes no distinction so far as the 
Bengal market is concerned between Indian manufacturers and the Indian 
States. 

Mr. Lalljee.- —Being a part of British India we say that we ai'e prepared 
to restrict our shipments if necessary in order to give some advantage to 
Britisii Indian manufacturers. 

President. —You have made no restriction. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I am entitled to have more tlian anybody in the Indian 
States, and develop my works in the interest of India than the Indian States, 

President. —They are in the Continent of India whereas you are not. 

Mr. Lalljee. —For the matter of that anybody may be on the Continent of 
India, for instance, there are French and Portuguese territories in India. 
The point I raised about the Swedish Syndicate for match manufacture W'as 
the same. I do mean that we don’t W'ant to come in the way of any industry 
iu British India but we would object to our shipments being curtailed to 
benefit Jodhpur or other Indian States or other foreign states who do not 
contribute to our exchequer. 

President. —I may tell you that Jodhpur does not come in at all. It is 
not Jodhpur; all the works there belong to the Government of India so far 
as the Bajputana salts are concerned. If we are satisfied that salt produced 
in that part of India can he marketed more cheaply than imported salt then 
we will have to consider whether that salt should not be taken by rail, it 
doesn’t matter where it is. 

Mr. Lalljee. —It amounts to this that you are now ])utting up a theory 
that you w'ill get the cheapest article in the world irrespective of wTiether the 
Indian industry get protection or not. 

President. —Is it your .suggestion that Indian States w'hich produce salt 
should be placed on the same footing as any foreign country? 

Mr. Lalljee. —Yes. 

President. —These salt works belong to the Government. Supposing in 
the salt sources owned by the Government, of India and run by the Govern¬ 
ment of India at present there were sources from where salt could be put into 
Bengal market cheaper than from Okha or Karachi, win’ .should it not be 
done ? 

Mr. Lalljee. —I don’t object to that. What I say is Aden is India and 
we are British Indian and we are entitled to .support of our Government. 

President. —Supposing we decided that Aden is India then seaborne salt 
is the only .salt in wliicli you could have any interest, that is to say if the 
railborne salt was cheaper to market then how can we as a Board, looking 
at it from tlie larger point of view, suggest that the more expen,sive salt 
should be put into the market? I don’t know whether it is cheaper or it is 
not but taking the cest of production and evei-jthing into account if it is 
found to he cheaper, do you suggest that in the interest of Aden and other 
seaborne salt wo .should sacrifice this. We want as far as possible not to 
disturb the industry as at present established but if yon create more diffi¬ 
culties in the way by making suggestions like this, then the position does not 
become simpler. 

D 2 
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Mr. Lalljee. —^Recently we had an interesting experience with the Native 
States! 

President. —^We have nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Lalljee. —We are prepared to be treated by Government in a fair way 
so far as the British Indian salt industry is concerned. 

President. —Quite true but you would admit that whatever the position is 
we must look into this. Supposing salt can he produced by Indians in India 
at a cheaper rate then this cheaper salt ought to have preference, should 
it not? 

Mr. Lalljee. —I agree. 

President. —It does not matter in what part of India it is produced. 

Mr. Lalljee. —I say British India. 

President. —Supposing all the salt can be produced in British India and 
supplied by rail atn cheaper price than your salt, then you have no objection? 

Mr. Lalljee. —I have. Government will have to see whether the industry 
in Aden should not bo protected or deserve to he protected. Another rpiestion 
also arises. May I ask the Board to kindly enquire whether the Native 
State concerned which wants to come into the Bengal market will allow 
Aden salt or Bomba,y salt to go into its territory. Take Okha, for instance. 
If Okha is allowed to bring salt to Bengal will the Barocla State allow Aden 
Indian salt to go into BarodaP 

President. —I am not here to answer question.s. The w'hole point is that 
our terms of reference, say, that it is the declared policy of the Government 
of India that Indian States are allow'ed to export .salt to the markets of 
Bengal or Burma and thercfoi'e, so far as w’e are concerned, wo have nothing 
to do with it. 

Mr. Lalljee. —What I thought was that when you went into the whole 
question it miglit be advisable, if Aden or Bombay produced salt cheaper, to 
consider whether they w'ould be allowed entran(-e into tho Indi.in States when 
their salts are allowed into British India. 

Pre.'iidenf.—When our terms of reference .say that it i.s the declared policy 
of the Government of India to allow Indian State.s salt to enter into British 
India we have nothing to say. 

Mr. Ijalljee. —In that case wc will have to make a reference to the Govern¬ 
ment of India about this point, because in fairness Indians must have full 
rights into Indian States, if Indian States are given any rights in any part 
of India. 
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Proceedings of a meeting of the Tariff Board held at Karachi on 
Friday, the 22nd November, 1929. 


Phesbnt : 


Sir Padainji P. Ginwala, Kt. 

Mr. A. E. Mathias, I.C.S. 

Dr. John Matthai 

Mr. R. L. Walker, I.C.S. 

Mr. H. Greenfield 

Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Hallifax 


I (Grax Limited). 


President. 

Member. 

Member. 

Secretary. 


Lala Jaswantrai 

Mr. T. K. Jeswani 

Mr. T. M. Gurbaxani 

Mr. J. P. Kotwal (Eduljee Dinshaw Salt Works). 

Mr. Chimandas L. M. (Messrs. Jaynarain Qoiireshanker, proprietors 
of Laxmi Salt Works). 

Mr. Jawalaprassad (Messrs. Jaynarain Gonresbanker). 

Mr. Narsingh Dass, li.A. (Messrs. Diwan Chand and Co., Diwan 
Niwas, New Delhi). 

Mr. R. K. Sidhwa. 

Mr. Isardas Varindmal. 

Rijhumal Versiraal ’I 

Jaraait Rahmath ^(Moon Salt Company). 

Kamu Soomar J 

President.—Gentlemen, I would like to explain to you briefly our proce¬ 
dure and the scope of the enquiry. There is a feeling in the mind of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Karachi, that wo have not given them any 
opportunity to state their views to us. Our visit to Karachi is rather a 
short one and we do not propose to take very much evidence here. In any 
case, this is not the stage at which the Chamber of Commerce could render 
us any great assistance because we ordinarily expect a Chamber of Commerce 
not to represent any particular interests or any particular manufacturer 
but to give us its views on the general aspect of the whole question in what 
way the whole country may be affected by our proposals. For instance, when 
we are in a position to see our way clearly and to say that such and such a 
line may be adopted—not necessarily as final but for discussion—then we 
expect the Chamber of Commerce to give its views in the national interests, 
so that no practical purpose would be served by the appearance of the 
Chamber of Commerce at this stage. Do you understand the position ? 

Lala Janumntrai. —Yes. 

President .—But you will have on opportunity at a later stage to give evi¬ 
dence, if you wish to, either in Calcutta or in Bombay or to let us have your 
statement in writing. 

Lala Jaswantrai. —Yes. 

President .—As regards the scope of the enquiry. Gentlemen, you must 
have read the Government of India’s resolution and our communique on the 
mbject. What we are called upon to enquire into is briefly this; first of all 
whether India can produce that quality of .salt which is in demand in Bengal, 
Bihar and Burma, and secondly, if it can, is it in the national interests that 
this production should be encouraged? This means not only that it can be 
produced but that it can be marketed at a price which will not throw an 
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excessive burden on the consumer. It aiso means that as regards quality it 
must be of the kind that has been sold in that part of India for a considerable 
number of years. A considerable quantity of this class of salt has been im¬ 
ported from Aden for the past many years. As you know, Aden is part of 
British India and theoretically no distinction can be made between Aden 
and the Continent of India—by theoretically I mean constitutionally—but 
there may be circumstances in which from the point of view of the Continent 
of India it may be necessary to make certain restrictions as regards the pro¬ 
duction of salt in Aden. Whether we shall adopt that course or not, we 
have to decide hereafter. But theoretically we can make no distinction bet¬ 
ween Aden and the Continent of India. So far therefore as you are con¬ 
cerned if protection is given to the production of Indian Salt you may expect 
a considerable amount of competition from Aden. You may eliminate foreign 
competition, but, Aden being part of British India, you won’t get away 
from competition with Aden. 

Then there is the question of the Indian States. We explained this posi¬ 
tion in Bombay. The Government of India’s Resolution which contains our 
instruction distinctly says that it is the declared policy of the Government 
of India that salt manufactured in Indian States may be sold in the markets 
of Bengal and Burma and therefore you have a second competitor there. 
Theoreticall}- there also we cannot make any distinction between Indian 
States and British India. Of course we will be prepared to hear your views 
on the subject, but we are not prepared to hear any views which would 
necessitate our going beyond the terms of reference: that we refuse to do, 
because it is distinctly stated in the Government of India’s Resolution. 

We have read all the representations. The principal complaint against 
the foreign manufacturer is that in Calcutta there are serious fluctuations in 
the prices of imported salt and that if an Indian industry is to be started, 
some steps must be taken to prevent such fluctuations. It has been stated— 
of course we shall examine this point when we are in Calcutta—that these 
fluctuations in prices are due to artificial manipulation by a combine, but 
whatever the cause may be, the fact remains that there are fluctuations. 
Prices vary roughly between Rs. 50 and Rs. 120. Now if we were to decide 
that the production of salt in India ougiit to be encouraged, we shall have 
to see that the Indian manufacturer gets a reasonable price. There may be 
several ways of doing it. One is the imposition of a heavier duty on the 
foreign article. There are objections to that in the case of a commodity like 
salt. In the first place it would be impossible to meet the violent fluctuations 
in price except bj’ frequent vari.ations in the duty and yon will agree that 
in the case of an article like salt that is not a thing that we are likely to 
recommend or the Legi.slature is likely to accept. Sujiposing however we did 
recommend the imposition of a duty you must remember that in that case it 
is quite likel.v that most of the benefit might go to Aden, because it has been 
in the market—in the field—for a much longer period than any of you. Its 
cost of production is lower than yours and if we were to imi)Ose a duty on 
foreign salt, th.at duty would not apply to Aden. The chances are that the 
whole business will be tran.sferred to Aden. That is a circumstance which 
we must take into account. Thongb theoretically Aden is part of British 
India, yet the people of this country might not like the whole of the industry 
to be transferred to .Aden. Tlmt is the second objection. The third objection 
which is really part of the first objection is this : that fluctuations in prices 
take place too frequently, .\s you know if the duty goes up, the price would 
go up in sympiitliy. But if tiio dut5' is breuigbt down it is not likely that 
the price will come down as quickly and therefore the burden on the con¬ 
sumer lasts much longer than it ought to. The same thing would apply to a 
bounty. We cannot make a recommendation that as the foreign price comes 
ilown Governmeut must increase the bounty to the Indian manufacturer. 
Government will never take on itself an unlimited liability of this sort; and 
if the foreign competition becomes w'bat we know a.s unfair competition, there 
are no limits to which prices may go down. Supposing a foreign manufac¬ 
turer made up his mind that this industry should not be allowed to be estab- 
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tished in India he might reduce liis price to a level at which you could never 
compete. Therefore from that point of view there are more serious objections 
to a bounty than to a tariff, because all that money would be thrown away. 
Jn the case of a duty Government wonld get a certain amount of revenue, 
but in the case of a bounty that is money which is entirely thrown away. If 
We have to depend merely on these alternatives, it may not be possible, even 
if we are satisfied that this salt can be produced, to make any recommend¬ 
ation. We cannot put forward a scheme which is liable to be destroyed or 
will require serious modification almost as soon as it is put into operation. 
It is on this point I should like the Chambers of Commerce and the manu¬ 
facturers to assist us because it is no use your pressing us to consider the 
proposals about an increase in tariff or the grant of a bounty. We have been 
at this work for some time now and we know the arguments for and against. 
We may listen to the argument which you may put forward, but from the 
practical point of view it is much better to suggest to us some proposal that 
i,s not open to the serious objections to which those alternatives are open. 

There is a third alternative which W’e have been considering and that is 
some scheme which will guarantee two things, stabilisation of prices and 
qualit}'. That means artificial conti’ol. There must be some authority 
which will regulate both these things, viz., stabilisation of prices and quality. 
It is a kind of rationalisation. Stabilisation of prices means stabilisation 
of output and balancing supply and demand. It means that some authority— 
may he Government, may be some Company oi’ Corporation recognised by 
Government—should undertake to supply the whole of the salt required in 
that part of India. Its husine.ss would be to supply the whole quantity. 
It will be bound to take as much as India can supply and the remainder it 
will buy in the open market from outside sources. The object would be that 
gradually all foreign salt w'ould be shut out and its place wonld be taken by 
salt produced in India. The manufacturer will get a price that will give 
him a reasonable return on the Investment and the whole marketing would 
be done by this body, having the sole monopoly. Whether it is a Government 
body or a company, the manufacturer of salt will have nothing to do with 
the marketing of his salt. I have seen a suggestion made on these lines 
but it proposed that different brands and qualities should be recognised. 
There is no point in that at all. In Europe nobody buys salt from Hamburg 
because it is Hamburg quality. He simply buys table salt or some other 
quality of salt. There is really no room for Aden quality, Port Said quality, 
or any other quality. There arc really only two or three qualities of salt 
and therefore all the salt would be sold as of a particular standard quality. 
There may he three or four qualities, but they will not be a.ssociated with 
any locality. These are not our proposals. We are merely considering these 
proposals. You must not nin away with the impression that we have come 
to any conclusion. These are merely proposals which we are discussing. We 
may accept any one of them or reject all of them and say that there is no 
case, I warn you that we are not discussing any proposals which we have 
decided. We are simply duscussing various alternatives, and the question 
of a marketing organisation is one. 

Now the question of quality is most important. It is more important as 
a matter of fact than that of price, because if the question of quality did not 
come in, there would be no difficulty at all in producing salt in any part of 
British India, ft is because this particular market wants tlii-s quality that 
this question has arisen. Therefore quality is the most im^ioitant consider¬ 
ation. The consumer under this scheme is not going to he compelled to eat 
any stuff that you choose to place on the market. Quality cannot be main¬ 
tained unless there is some kind of control and you cannot control the quality 
hy simply saying that Karachi' salt is good quality and Bombay salt inferior 
quality. It must depend on an examination of the article itself. Salt being a 
chemical, there are no insuperable difficulties in prescribing standards both 
as regards constituents and as regards colour. In some parts of India the 
quality is extremely had. That is because there has been no supervision. 
Any kind of salt that the salt manufacturer produces has been able to find a 
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market. That cannot be allowed. How this controlling authority will work 
We have not really considered. What we want to know is: Do you consider 
that in principle this system is a good one? The details will have to be 
settled hereafter. We are only asking you whether in order to secure your 
own interests and in order to secure to the consumer a reasonably good 
quality of salt at a reasonable price, the scheme in principle is a good one. 
When you have stated that it is a good one, then will be the time for us to 
consider further details. But if you say that it is not a good one, it is no 
good discussing details at any rate with you. 

Now then you will see that if this scheme on examination is found to be 
a feasible one, then it is immaterial where salt is manufactured provided it 
is of the quality and provided it is sold at a certain price which we consider 
reasonable. No question can then arise whether Karachi should produce it 
or whether Okha should produce it. Whoever produces and supplies this salt 
will be entitled to soil it. If you produce more salt than the country requires, 
then there will be competition in the country and it will be the man who 
supplies the best salt at the eheiipest pince that will score. I want to im¬ 
press this (Joint upon Karachi manufacturers, because if this scheme is adopted 
it is quite immaterial where the salt i.s produced and it is not necessary for 
ns to say more than this that salt c.an be produced in such and such places, 
but whether a particular place is the moat suitable is one that it may not 
be necessary for us to go into. 

My colleague on my right reminds me that there is one other point that 
I might mention to you and that is this: under such a scheme it might be 
desirable for this authority to get all the freight tb.at it requires whether b.y 
sea or by rail. It will take the salt from tho nearest place to the market. It 
may therefore .say “ You deliver your salt at your works, f.o.b., or f.o.r.; 
after that we will dispose of it wdierever we find the best market for it ”, 
because it is quite obvious th.at a luircbaser of froiglit on a large scale will 
be able to secure better terms than a purcliaser on a .smaller scale. That 
however is a matter of detail rather than of principle, but we would like to 
have your views on it also. If this authority pays you a price f.o.r. or f.o.b. 
you may be situated at a very mucli greater distance than another man and 
the result would bo that there would be no inducement to a manufacturer to 
Ijroducc the salt in a locality whicdi is nearer to the market, if he W'as not to 
get the benefit of the smaller freight. Therefore it may be necessary for us 
to consider whether on the whole it may not hrj advantageous to get the salt 
free on board or tree on rail, in that c.a.se c.i.f. or free on rail destination. 
These arc points that have to bo consirlered, because if yon purchase salt free 
on rail from the manufacturer, say, situated here, the cost of tran.sport to tlie 
distant market might be fairly heavy. Another man may say “ All right, 
if you give me the same price (c.i.f.) as you are paying them, I will produce 
the salt nearer tlie market, because I will pay less freight ”. Therefore a 
scheme should not be so framed that it shuts out a man who wants to produce 
this salt in closer proximity to the market than you are, but this is, as T say, 
no que.stion of principle. It is merely a matter of org,anisation. That is as 
regards the general scheme. 

Now tliere are two other points to which I wisli to draw your attention. 
The first is a local question and that is the transport arrangements from tlie 
works to tlie ship. I see that there are two different problems in connection 
with this, one affecting the Grax Limited and the other the Star Works. 
The second is one which affects the other manufacturers including the un¬ 
developed area which has not yet been disposed of. 

We generally try to assist industries in matters of this sort, but yon will 
agree that it is rather a difficult proposition for this Board to offer any advice 
in this matter. It is entirely a local problem as to who should have prece¬ 
dence or whether botli should be treated on an equal footing. That is a point 
really for the transport authorities. If they find that they are likely to make 
more money by encouraging one side, whatever we may say, they are not 
likely to encourage another one which is not so profitable to them. No doubt 
if you make any proposal to them, they would consider it. But it is hardly 
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for the Board to say that a particular site ought to bo supplied with certain 
facilities. It may say this that taking the whole place perhaps it might be 
an advantage if better transport facilities were given. The question that will 
arise so far as we are concerned is this; supposing we are satisfied that this 
salt can be produced in ICarachi, but if the output was very much increased 
the limiting factor would be the facilities for transport; you may be able 
to handle 200 tons a day, hut when it comes to a question of handling 
1,(X)0 tons or 1,500 tons a day when yon are supplying the whole market, the 
proposition is a very ditt’erent one. In that sense it may be possible for ns to 
suggest that transport facilities may bo improved. But obviously we cannot 
say that the Government works or Grax Limited or somebodyelso should have 
preference over aiiybodyolsc. We have not gone far enough in the first 
instance to say that. In the next place wo will never be able to state it in 
that way. ft i.s for the manufacturer to state tliat and it is for him to per¬ 
suade the transport authorities to give him the facilities ho requires. If 
nut, ho iinist provide the facilities himself. These are points that a manu¬ 
facturer miLst take into account when he starts a business and not after he 
has started. However T don’t say that we shall not deal witli them, but 1 
am trying to point out to you the dilficultj'. This Board can hardly decide 
between the two difi’ereut rival claimants or rival schemes. The Board is con¬ 
cerned with thi.s question ; Can India .supply the wliole quantity of salt that 
it requires? Can Karachi supply the whole of that? If not, how much of 
that? If it can, whether it can market the salt at an economic iiricc. That 
would include the que.stion of transport. To that extent it may be nece.ssary 
for this Board to examine the question and to make any recommendations 
it like.s, but not more. 

There is one other point. I think in several of the representations it is 
suggested that the costs and certain other .statements .should be treated as 
confidential. I may tell you all, Gentlemen, that this is a thing which we 
have Rolilom or never done. If a party wants a-ssistance from Government he 
lias got to submit to a public examination and public scrutiny. AVe have in¬ 
sisted upon all parties supplying their costs not merely to ii.s but for jiublic- 
ation. The public have a right to scrutinise and say what they think of 
them. The Legislatum Asseinhly may insist upon this. It i.s one of the 
recommendations of tho hiscal Commission that nothing should bo done in 
secret, if the tax-jiaycr is to assist any industry, ho has the right to demand 
all the information heforo ho puts his hand into Ins pocket. Of course this 
Board hasn’t got the power to compel you to give it any rnoro information 
than you choose to give, hut the Board has got very wide powers. It may 
exclude anybody entirely from tho benefit of any sdiemc ivhich it may (iro- 
po.sG. In this case supposing we rcconiniended that a Company should be 
formed or that a Government monopoly should be created, wo should have 
very little he.sitation in saying that a certain Company which has not given 
its costs should be e.xcludcd and that no salt should ho ))urcha.sod from that 
comjiauy. All the applicants who have So far been examined have been jirivato 
raanufacturcr,s—of coiir.se the. Government costs are tViere and they claim no 
secrecy for them; they have jdacod all their costs before iis and we luivo 
e-xamined them in public and the .statements will form inirt of the ifficial 
record and anybody is at liberty to see them, it is perfectly obvious that if 
we aro to make any exceptioms it will be impossible for us to make any re¬ 
commendations w'hich the Govoruiiient of India or the Legislative Assembly 
may accept. After all they aro the final authority and they want to know 
whether a good case has been made out a.iid they ordinarily accept onr advice, 
hut they arc not bound to. They may wi.sh to scrutinise tho evidence tliem- 
.selve.s. In the Cement enquiry we actually excluded a coiiipiitiy which rcliised 
to give 11 ,s costs from benefiting from our proposals. That was the only time 
it happened and that was how we de.alt with the situation. The question has 
not arisen except in that one single ca.se. The only time we consent to 
examine a witness in camera, is when ho is not per.sonallv interested in the 
enquiry. Cases of this sort have been very rare indeed. If we don’t examine 
him in camera, we won’t get the information. He is not bound to tell us 
anything. Ho i.s not interested in our proceedings. So it i.s Kia right in 
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such a case to insist upon certain conditions, but when a manufacturer applies 
for assistance from Government he cannot impose any conditions on the Gov¬ 
ernment ; and we have found with that one exception that when the situation 
has been explained the applicant has always agreed to the publication of his 
costs. As regards any secret processes or things of that sort, the position is 
this: we don’t go into the technical pro<x!sses, but to the extent that it may 
be necessary for us to go into them even there you liave to tell us everything. 
So far as secret processes are concerned, we do not wish to know them, but 
you have got to explain to us how by the use of tliese secret processes the 
costs are likely to be affected—such information as we may require to under¬ 
stand what the processes are and how far they have a bearing on the question 
of costs. So far as the figures are coiiceruod we do not allow any departure 
from our practice so that if there are applicants liere who have made a 
reservation as regards the publication of co.sts, I give them warning. They 
will not of course he published as you have stated that they should not be 
published, but we may or may not examine them. It would assist the Secre¬ 
tary of the Hoard if the applicants told him now or as soon as possible whether 
they desire to insist upon the costs being treated as confidential. If they 
do, ns I have told you, ^ye will have no alternative but to say that they must 
take the consequences. I n the case of the two apjdicants who have already 
appeared before us, viz., Indo-Aden and Okha who made also a similar claim, 
when the position was explained to them the.v said that they did not wish 
to pres.s the point, it is for yon to coivsider whether it is in your interest 
to insist on this privilege. I simply point out the i)rocedure of the Board 
in case it doe.s not get all the information it wants. 

As regards your examination, I don’t think we will have time to examine 
you. We are going away on 'Pue.sday. We have got a very long tour. We 
may have to ask you to come to Bombay or Calcutta. But before you come 
there, those of you who have claimed this privilege will make up their mind 
as to what they are going to do. The.v may avoid a very long journey by 
making up their minds. So far as this Board is concerned it will make no 
exception. \ou ha\o got to decide that yourselves. 

To-morrow we, are going to meet the Port Commissioners at Maurypur 
and we may examine them on Monday. If they have no objection, wo will 
also ask yon to be [iresent to disoiis.s the que.stion of transport. 

Mr. Greenfield. —The terms of reference to the Board ns far as I under¬ 
stand them are about the white salt suitable to compete with the imported 
salt in the Bengal market. 

President. —1 thought I had explained that to you. 

Mr. Greenfield. —As far as the question of protecting the Indian salt by 
means of a duty is concerned, we have not suggested it. We have only sug¬ 
gested a scheme wherob.y certain minimum rates should be fixed for the 
various qualities of salt. 

President. —We will go into that question when you give evidence. 

Mr. Greenfield. —I under-stood you to say that for the various qualities of 
Indian salt manufactured in India the rate-s would be fixed. 

President. —Wo would only say salt. That is all. 

Mr. Greenfield, —Will you not mention the places at which salt is manu¬ 
factured ? 

President. —No, we do not want to mention phices. You eat table salt or 
any other salt. 

Mr. Greenfield. —The question of fixing a miiiimum rate would be appli¬ 
cable only to certain specified imported salt such as Liverpool. 

President. —No. 

Mr. Greenfield .—Liverpool .salt is a very distinct quality. 

President .—If this comes about, the marketing organisation will not sell 
salt as Liverpool, Hamburg or any other salt. It will only say first grade 
table salt, second grade and so on. 
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Mr. Greenfield. —You m<ay grade them. 

President. —Xt is not going to advertise Liverpool, Hamburg, Port Said 
or any other place. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Liverpool salt, as a matter of fact, is made in Cheshire. 

President. —There you are! 

Dr. Matthai. —I think you have rather misunderstood the point. The 
President was suggesting a kind of monopoly organisation. That monopoly 
organisation is to take over your salt at a minimum price which would give 
you a fair return—that is all that you are concerned with. 

President. —You wilt have nothing to do with marketing. You will get a 
fair selling price for your salt. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Does Government then propose to establish a selling 
organisation for all salts manufactured in India? 

President. —This is what we are considering, I am asking you whether 
you would be in favour of such an organisation. 

Mr. Hallifax. —This is not the time to discuss these things. You only pro¬ 
pose that we should consider the matter and let you know. 

President. —Yes. I am suggesting to you what the position is. We have 
not made ujr our minds yet and this is only for discussion. I want the views 
of everybody who is interested. It is on this point we would like to have the 
opinion of the Chambers of Commerce. 

Mr. Hallifax.—Have you put our views to the Chatnbers of Commerce for 
their expression of opinion? 

President. —We have not consulted the Chambers of Commerce, because 
many of you have marked them as confidential. 

Mr. Hallifax. —We merely asked you to treat our costs us confidential. 
The rest you could publish. 

Dr. Matthai. —You say in your letter, dated the 26th October, 1929, “ We 
beg that this application as well as figures relating to our works particularly 
the figures of cost m<ay be treated as strictly private and confidential 

Mr. Hallifax. —That is because we have given you our case about the 
additional land. 

President. —If anything is marked confidential, it is simply treated as 
confidential. 

Mr. Greenfield.—'Wf> only want yon to consider our costs as confidential 

Mr. Hallifax. —The rest of the documents you can refer to the Chambers 
of Commerce for their opinion. 

President.—It is for you to put forward your case. You go to the Chamber 
of Commerce and put forward your case to them. If the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce put forward your case as their case, we would be very glad to hear 
what they have to say. At the beginning of the enquiry if a Chamber of 
Commerce' takes up the case of a particular manufacturer, that Chamber’s 
opinion does not carry us far. 

Mr. Hallifax. —We don’t want the Chamber of Commerce to take up our 
case. We only want them to consider our scheme. 

President. —So far as individual manufacturers are concerned, we examine 
them on their proposals when we take their oral evidence. 

Mr. Hallifax. —When do you propose to take the evidence of the Indian 
Merchants Chamber? 

President. —We don’t want to take their evidence at this stage. You are 
always at liberty to send in your representation in writing provided it is sent 
in reasonable time. Of course you will be given an opportunity of giving 
your oral evidence in Bombay or Calcutta. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Within what period are we likely to be examined ? 
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President .—It would probably be at the end of January. We will try and 
meet your convenience as far as possible. 

Mr. Mallifaic .—We have got time up to that date to get the Chambers of 
Commerce to intei’est themselves in our case. 

President .—Yes. 
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GRAX LIMITEDKARACHI. 

Evidence of Messrs. C. J. HALUFAX, CSJ., I.C.S. (re tired) 

and H. GREENFIELD, recorded at Karachi on Wednesday, 
the 27th November, 1929. 

(The otlier salt mauufaoturers of Karachi were also present). 

President. —Before we proceed, there is one point I want to clear up. I 
'hope 1 shall be at liberty to make use of all the materials given by you. 

Mr. lIalli^wx. —Certainly. I should like to point out that in your ques¬ 
tionnaire you recognise the difficulty which manufacturers may feel in dis¬ 
closing to the public the details of their works costs, and you have said “ it 
is very desirable that the total of the works costs should be disclosed in all 
oases not nece.ssarily for publication, but for the information of the Board ”. 
We understood from that you would allow things to be put in confidentially. 

President. —I agree there is room lor misunderstanding. 

Mr. Ilallifax. —I don’t wish you to go away with the idea that we are 
anxious to keep anything from you or from the public. 

President. —We have to adopt a general form and we must get the inform¬ 
ation to start with. 

Mr. Hallifax. —1 hope that you will understand that it is a misunder¬ 
standing. 

President. —Wo understand what the position is. Wo are very much 
obliged to you because it re.ally simplifies matters. 

Mr. Greenfield. —AVe wish to help you in every way. 

Mr. 'What we object to is the publication of oui- processes. 

President. —Those things you are entitled to keep as secret. As we pointed 
out the other day we only go into processes to the extent to which it is neces¬ 
sary for Us to estimate your costs. 

Mr. Jlallifax.~We give you full particulars. 

President. —Thank you very much. I think that the information is very 
necessary. 

Mr. Ilallifax. —I might mention here that the reason why we asked ^ou 
to treat those papers as confidential is because they included an application 
for land whicli contained many details and particulars which are private. It 
is possible that all these things may get out and may be pirated. That has 
been done in the pa.st in connection with this very same land. 

President. —Do you wish that application to be treated as confideatialP 

Mr. Ilallifax. —If you are asking all the other parties what their plans 
are, you throw the whole thing to public. It is too late for anybody to 
pirate. 


Danger of over-production.. 

President. —I think I should explain to you and to others about this idea 
of getting more laud. Of course it is for you to consider whether you 
want more land and whether you want to produce more .salt in this place but 
if you look at the figures relating to the demand and the possibilities of pro¬ 
duction as the industry is now .situated, there does not appear to be very 
much room for expansion. I will tell you why. There is only a market of 
300,000 tons available if you allow Aden to retain its market which is certainly 
more than 200,000 tons.. 

Mr. Greenfield. —It is 260,000 tons. 

President. —There is Burma whicli uses about 60,000 tons. The Burma 
problem has to be investigated by us separately and Burma may wish t£ 
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produce its own salt. The total imports are about 550,000 tons or very nearly 
600,000 tons of which 60,000 tons goes out. Then there is a certain class of 
superior salt which would still continue to come in for some time. That may 
take away another 26,000 tons. What remains is just about 300,000 tons, 
You are already equipped to produce 100,000 tons. There is also Okha which 
is equipped to produce a good portion of the demand. But its costs are based 
on 60,000 tons. 

Mr. Oreenfield. —Those are the figures that we got yesterday but they are 
not all for fine white salt. 

rresident, —1 am trying to cxi)lain to you the position. You may make 
use of it for what it is worth. The Okha costs are actually based on a pro¬ 
duction of 60,000 tons. They can run up to even 400,000 tons. It is pos¬ 
sible that Khewva may put a considerable quantity of salt on the market west 
of Calcutta, which is Bihar. Khewra salt has been sold there before and it 
may be sold there again. If it could put say 50,000 tons more into that 
market and Samhhar took a slice off, there is no room for any further expan¬ 
sion of the industry in Karachi and you will start tlie industry under condi¬ 
tions of over-production, 

Mr. Hallifax.—l think that it is a good thing that yon have made this 
statement. In order to expand our industry, we will have to raise capital. 
Your statement will cause capitalists to go into the matter with great care 
before they invest their mouey and it is up to us to prove our case to the 
capitalists. 

President. —All I am suggesting to you is this that it is no goml starting 
a new industry under conditions of over-production, and I have pointed out 
to you the situation as it appears to me. 

Mr. Oreenfield. —As regards the question of Okha and the quality of salt 
produced there, this is what the man who is selling the Okha salt says 
(handed in). I thought that this would interest you. 

President. —They told us that the consignment that they sent recently to 
Calcutta was not up to the quality. 

Mr. Greenfield. —The reason for the increase in Okha sales is that Messrs. 
Grax, Limited, went out of stock in Calcutta. 

President. —There is nothing to go by. Okha was using all old fashioned 
pans at that time and the pans are now quite new. It was a mistake on 
their part to have shipped that consignment. They did not take care to 
separate the inferior from the superior salt. 

Mr. Hallifa;t. —I have myself been to Okha and it is a very fine proposi¬ 
tion. 

President, —If you have been there as recently as we have been, yon will 
agree that the quality of salt they are producing is very fine and quite differ¬ 
ent from what they have put in the market. 

Mr. JJallifax. —We shall keep in view all that you said and of course we 
had that in view before. 

President. —But this scramble that is going on just now for additional 
land requires more consideration from a business point of view. 

I)r. Matthai. —If you did not have any additional land, your total capa¬ 
city in respect of whit^ salt would be 20,000 tons a year. 

Mr. HalUfax. —About 50,000 tons a year. We could produce about 4,000' 
tons a month provided we used as much of the land as we possibly could for 
condensers and increased the number of pans. 

Dr. Matthai.—You say in reply to question 4 “ But even if we get no 
more land upon the land application which we have submitted to Govern¬ 
ment, we shall neverthele,ss not only extend our primary condensers but we 
shall also make three new sets of special pans, and will then have 400 clay 
pans, four groups of special pans, and our common salt pans, and our outturn 
will he 539,000 maunds of salt for export . . . so that the export figure- 
is really about 20,000 tons. 
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Mr. Hallifax. —I was thinking of the additional 44 acreSi that we want for 
certain processes of condensation which would practically double our output. 

Dr. Matthai. —That would bring it up to 40,000 tons a year. 

Mr. HaUifax. —To 10 lakhs of maunds. 

Dr. Matthai. —For what purpose do you require these 44 acres—for prim¬ 
ary or secondary condensers? 

Mr. HaUifax. —For secondary condensers. 

President. —If tliese other people jjrdouced 25,000 tons each, it would come 
to 100,000 tons. If Okha produced that quantity and if Aden increased its 
output, there would not be very much scope on the present demand. 

Mr. Greenfield. —The demand could bo increased. 

President. —It has not increased. 

Mr. Greenfield. —We have had enquiries from Japan. 

Mr. HaUifax. —Persia and other places too. 

President. —We are only dealing with the Indian market and the figures 
do not suggest that the consumption of salt has been going up very much. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you ever made any kind of Investigation of the possi¬ 
bilities of export out.side India? 

Mr. Hcdlifax.—We had an application from Japan and also from Persia. 
At the present moment we are not producing enough to induce us to try and 
find a market outside India. 

Heplies to questionnaire. 

President. —We shall now go on with the answers to the questionnaire. I 
■understand that your company is a private limited liability company. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. 

President. —There are only three shareholders. 

Mr. Hallifax. —No, at present we liave 22 shareholders. 

President. —What is the maximum limit? 

Mr. Hallifax.—50. 

President. —What is the proportion of Indian capital? 

Mr. Hallifax. —Rs. 2.5,000 is Indian capital, subscribed and we are just 
getting another subscription of Rs. 26,000 Indian capital. 

President. —That is about 10 per cent, of the authorised capital. 

Mr. Hallifax.—Yes. 

President. —What percentage have they actually subscribed? 

Mr. Hallifax. —Rs. 4 lakhs is the paid up capital. 

President. —And Rs. 60,000 is Indian. 

Mr. HaUifax. —Rs. 50,000 is Indian capital. 

President. —If we put forward any scheme which amounts to any assistance 
by Government, the7r you know the Govorninent policy, don’t you? 

Mr. Hallifax. —That is our policy. Indian subscribers would take up our 
shares. 

President. —In the Steel industry it was actually laid down. 

Mr. Hallifax. —We wish them to take up our shares and become directors. 

President. —Supposing that the scheme takes a different form from the 
ordinary scheme of protection by duties, then the Government may insist 
upon confining the assistance to those companies which fulfil those conditions. 

Mr. Hallifax. —That would suit us. From the very beginning we have 
tried to attract Indian capital but Indian capital is shy of entering a new 
enterprise behind which there is no experience. 

President. —Up to the present about Rs. 25,000 has been subscribed by 
Indians ? 
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Mr. Hallifax. —Since then \ve have had another Indian subscribing 
Rs. 25,000. 

President. —Have you got an Indian director? 

Mr. Hallifax. —We had, hut for private reasons he resigned. 

President.- There are only two directors at the present moment. 

Mr. Hallifax. —No, there are four. 

President. —Who are the four? 

Mr. Hallifax. —Mr. Bennett, Mrs. Hallifax. 

President. —And the two of you? 

Mr. Hallifax.—Yes. 

President. —How many director,s can you have? 

Mr. Hallifax. —Not more than 7. 

President. —There is room for three more directors. 

Mr. Hallifax. —^Yes. The idea i.s that if we go on and extend, we shall 
extend not as a private company hut as .a public company. 

President. This Mr. Chcllaram, is he a shareholder? 

Mr. Hallifax. —No. 

President. —That was tho gentleman whom you introduced to us the other 
day. 

Mr. Hiillifax.—Yes. 

President. —Is he in charge, of labour? 

ii/r. Hallifax. —A sort of confidential factotum. 

President. —Anyhow this cjuc.stion does not ari.so now, but I have given 
you what tho Assembly and the Government expect when they assist an 
industry. 

Mr. Hallifax. —It has been onr effort to get Indian .subscribers. 

President. —Your works wore originally worked by Air. Greenfield. 

Mr. IlalUfax.—Yes. 

President. —Mr. Oroenlicld, how long did you woi'k? 

Mr. (freenfield. —Nearly tno years; to bo exact one year and 9 months.. 
Hr. Matthai. —You got your lease in 1925? 

Mr. (frecnfield Yes. 

Hr. Matthai. -And then Grax Limited wa.s organised in 1927. 

3/;’. Clreenfidd. —Yes. 

President. —And you .sold your interest U> Grax Limited. 

Mr. <1 reenfii Id. —Yes. 

C!apif(disatton,. 

President. —Wo do not go into that question now because it is for j’our 
.sh.arcliohit'r,s fo satisfy thcmselve.s whetlicr tli<' jirice that was paid was cor¬ 
rect or not. But you have taken a sum of Its. fiO.OOO for your goodwill. 

Mr. (Tieciifkld. —Goodwill was lbs. 1 lakh. 

President. —By goodwill, what do jmu mean? 

Mr. (iree.nfield. —Up to date it lias entailed nine years’ work. 

President. —I think you said two years. 

Mr, 0reenfieU .—Altogether 1 have spent nine years. I have studied five 
years previously and experimented on salt in Manrypu:-. 

President. —At Government works? 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes, 

President. —Were you working the present Aloon Works? 

Mr. Greenfield. —I have been making small experiments entirely on my 
own. 
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President. —That is not a question for us to consider. The question that 
we will have to consider is on what capitalisation you are entitled to earn a 
reasonable return. That is apart from goodwill. We simply say tliat a 
works of this capacity will cost so much. Wo have to make an estimate. 
Generally in our scheme we do not make any provision for individual manu¬ 
facturers. Wo take what we consider to be a type and then we say that this 
work.s in order to [)roduce so much salt must have a capitalisation of so much. 
On that we calculate the usual charges and then we say that this is the price 
the manufacturer ought to get, so that it is not neces-sary for to us*to go into 
all tho.so details a.s to what the company actually paid you and how much it 
was worth to the company. We have to take evidence as to what the earn¬ 
ing caijacity of the plant is and what it is worth or rather what is its replace¬ 
ment value. At present as far as 1 can see from your figures you have got 
no means of pointing that out. If we deduct this amount that ha.s been paid 
to you for goodwill, your capital at once comes down by a lakh of rupees. 

Mr. (Ireenfield, —It does. Goodwill always repre-sents an asset for certain 
item.s which ought to be included in the accounts. 

President. —It is an asset to the Company. Wo have got other companies 
who have paid nothing for their goodwill. What we are concerned with at 
the moment is what would he tlie cost of your worlds to pro<luce so much out¬ 
put and how much the iucideiice of thc.se charges would be per ton. 

Mr. Greenfi(dd.—You might arrive at the figures as you think most suitable. 

President.-^liut taking your own block value a.s given in your balance 
sheet, the actual value of the block, not making any allowance for the good¬ 
will, is that it would he less bj’ a lakh of rupees. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes. 

J)r. Mditlidi. —The pniut that you make is that suj)posing the thing was 
started as uu entirely new works, a certain amount of expenditure would 
have been necessary for preliminary experimental works. 

Mr. Greenfield.—Yes, a great deal. It would require more than a lakh to 
do that. 

Dr. Matihiii.- - Part of your goodwill rey)vpsented that experimental work. 

Mr. Green field.—Yes. 

Mr. JI(il]if(i.r.--’}'ho goodwill represent.s tho preliminary work done to get 
the scheme iq) to (he stage at which tho company took it over. 

Mr. Grecii liidd.—That is an asset. 

rrc.duleiii. — 111 mukiug an estimate wx- always take into account the initial 
cost. It may take two year.s to construct for instance. That means hxiking 
up a certain amount. Then, it may take two yoar.s to get it going. Those 
thing.s wo do take into account. 

Mr. Gi ■eeii.field .—In my case .spent about 7 years before the Company took 
it over. 

President.-Yhe answer i.s that as you have already been in the field, you 
have got tho fii'st start. 

Mr, Greenfield. —-All the spadework I had to do. 

Production, 

President. —It is important to got more accurate figures. What do you 
estimate your output at?—Supposing yon did not got any additional land, 
would your output bo about 30,000 tons? 

Mr. Greenfield .—Very much more than that. 

Mr. Hallifax.—The figure you are referring to is for export only. 

Dr. Maithai.—About 40,000 tons I think. 

President. —Is it necessary to introduce the compliootion about export? 

Mr. Hallitaai. —^No, 
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President. —I think that it is much better for you to give us the whole 
figure. 

Mr. Hallifax .—Say SOjOOO tons. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Wo intend sending out all our salt crushed. 

President. —It is important to know what the total production would come 
to. 

Mr. Hallifax. —This is our intention. 

Dr. Matthai. —Taking both the export and local markets, without this 
additional land of 44 acres for secondary condensers you would have 26,000 
tons and with them probably it may be 55,000 tons. 

Mr. Jlallifax. —Yes. 

President. —As regards 44 acres, you don’t anticipate any difficulty. 

Mr, Ilullifax. —Some difficulty we do anticipate. 

President. —Whose property is this? 

Mr. Hallifar. —It is municipal property. Under the law, only Govern¬ 
ment property can be used for the manufacture of salt. It should be leased 
to us for that purpose. Therefore before this can be leased to us for salt 
manufacture, it must be taken over by Government from the municipality 
and there may be questions regarding the conditions on which the munici¬ 
pality will give it to Government. It would perhaps take some time to settle 
those points. 

President. —That is a matter of time. Apart from that, do you anticipate 
any difficulty? 

Mr. JJallijax:. —As far as we can sec, it is not likely to be appropriated 
for any other use. 

President,—If you got that, your output would come to about 50,000 tons 
Mr. HaUifax. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Speaking roughly, within what time do you think that you 
would be able to get it? 

Mr. Ilallifax. —We have not applied for that land yet because the Central 
Board of Revenue have told us that no more applications would be considered 
hy Government before the 1st of January. 

Dr. Matthai. —So, it is entirely an uncertain factor. 

Mr. Dallifax. —Yes. 

President. —Whatever the date may be which the Government fix, it is 
very unlikely that they would take any action before this Board reports. 

Mr. Ilallifax. —They have told us that they won’t. 

Mr. Greenfield. —That may mean a few months more. 

President. —It may take a few years. You do not know our procedure 
Mr. Greenfield.- —I was going to suggest that. 

Quality. 

President. —I want to ask you a few questions about quality. Sometimes 
quality is the equivalent of a name merely, that is to say, it is manufactured 
by a certain person or manufactured in a certain place. I think I Jmte 
explained to yon before that I do not consider it a good criterion. Therefore 
we must now take the quality of salt as salt. I take it that you would agree 
that salt being a chemical, it lends itself more easily to a standard being 
prescribed. 

Mr. Greenfield. —It can he standardised—definitely standardised. 

President. —Therefore it should be possible for Government, if it liked, to 
lay down certain standards saying that fine white superior quality shall con- 
, tain so much of sodium chloride and so much of other things. 

Mr, Greenfield. —That is where the fly in the ointment comes in. 
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President. —There are also appliances for ascertaining the degree of 
colour. 

Mr. Greenfield. —There is no difficulty in finding out the colour. 

President. —And also in enforcing it. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Quite. 

Mr. Hallifax. —But the question is whether you should have such 
standards. 

President. —I am not looking at it from your personal point of view. The 
more the position is simplified, the better. We shall start from that. So 
far as 1 can see, there is no difference at all between Aden, I’ortsaid and 
Karachi salt. Therefore to have three qualities—one for Aden, one for Port 
Said and one for Karachi—for the same article, does seem to me that it is 
carrying things too far. I am speaking now from the public point of view. 
Of course, you are entitled to contend that your salt is superior though it 
may not be. Many articles are sold in the bazar as being superior, but they 
are not. The point is this: it is possible, I take it, to prescribe a standard. 

Mr. llalUfax. —It is simple. It could be very clearly laid down. 

President. —There should be no dispute about that. 

Mr. Hallifax. —We should have no objection whatsoever to laying down- 
a standard. 

President. —Both as regards chemical contents and as regards colour. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. 

Hr. Matthai. —Why did you suggest that it was unnecessary to introduce- 
a colour testp 

Mr. Hallifax. —^The Indian people are now using salt which is slightly dis¬ 
coloured. If salt is going to be manufactured in clay pans, it will continue 
to be discoloured. Th^ere is a good deal of colour in the salt throughout India.. 
Take, for instance, the Sambhar salt. 

Hr.' Matthai. —That is perfectly true. The point is that you can have 
salt which contains 99 per cent, sodium chloride and at the same time might 
be pinkish. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. 

Hr. Matthai, —We are here concerned entirely with the Bengal market 
and the peculiarity of the Bengal market is that they want not merely a 
higher percentage of sodium chloride but pure white salt. 

Mr. Greenfield. —As manufacturers we claim to understand our own busi¬ 
ness. If a market wants pure and white salt, you trust us to do our best to 
manufacture pure white salt to suit that market. 

Hr. Matthai. —The difficulty would arise in this way. As a result of a 
scheme of protection that we siiggest, supposing the import of salt from out¬ 
side India is stopped, then you are free from competition, and Bengal being 
forced to consume your salt, you may be tempted to put a coloured salt in 
the market. 

Mr. Hallifax. —In that case we should have no objection to your laying 
down a standard. 

President. —That is the point. 

Mr, Hallifax. —We are out to make good salt and I don’t think that we 
shall ever be induced by the state of the market to manufacture bad salt. 

President. —As you know, it has happened particularly in salt. 

Mr. Hallifax. —We should have no objection to a very high standard being 
laid down. 

President. —The whole point is this. Supposing we had this marketing 
organisation—we do not know what the scheme is going to be; we are merely 
discussing it—it does not mean that you necessarily sell your superior salt at 
the same price as the ordinary salt because the marketing company, if it finds 
a market, may say to you “ we want so much of this and how much can you- 
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supply of that Therefore it is obvious that, if the quality is intrinsically 
superior, you would get a better price for that quality. 

Mr. Mallifax. —You have got to consider the form of the salt too. Our 
good quality salt—what we call Quality No. 1—is just the same quality as 
extra fine crushed salt. But it does not sell because it is not crushed. 

FresidvMt. —As regards fine salt, there will be a distinction between crush 
ed and uiicrushed. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Uncrushed salt is fine. 

Prenident, —Instead of calling it Liverpool salt, you may call it extra fine 
salt, 

Mr. Greenfield. —It is a question of individuality in this case. 

President.—15 per cent, is about the demand for superior salt. 

Mr. Greenfield. —You may put under the same heading Liverpool and 
Hamburg. 

President. —15 lier cent, is superior salt and 80 per cent, is the other salt. 
Therefore that question will only arise with a small percentage of the total 
salt required bj' the market. There is nothing to prevent the marketing 
organisation from getting the be.st price for the salt it can get here. 

Mr. Greenfield. —We .should like to know how will you fix the jjrice in the 
proportion of costs or profit? 

Mr. Ilallifax- —Wo have not under.stood how you will fix the price. 

President. —Whoso iirice? 

Mr. HaWt/aa:.—The marketing Board’s price. 

President. —The idea is this. We are dealing cJiiefly with the ordinary 
quality of salt which must conform to certain standards. Wo determine the 
fair selling price. Under this scheme, we would say that for the ordinary 
quality of tirushod salt conforming to certain standards laid down each manu¬ 
facturer will get so much, 

Mr. Greenfield. —How would the prices be fixed? I am asking this just 
for the sake of clearing our minds on the subject. 

President. —Our principles are well known. We fix the price in this way. 
Wo take wliat the works costs aro, that is to say the cost of manufacture at 
the works. Then, we add the other charges—depreciation, other incidental 
charges and the return on capital. In all our previous enquiries we have 
taken CJ jjer cent, as the rate of depreciation on the whole block value and 
we have allowed 10 per cent, as profit in other enquiries. Then, we add the 
whole thing together and .say at the works this is what the manufacturer is 
going to get. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Supposing this scheme is put forward and passed, it 
would not be an attractive proposition to investors in India, Wo are 
anxious to secure Indian capital. We are anxious to establish this industry. 
Will this be a sufficient inducement for the Indian capitalists to invest their 
money ? 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you mean that 10 per cent, would not be sufficient? 

Mr. Greenfield. —A fixed jmrcentage give.s very little inducement to put 
money into this industry. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is a point for consideration. 

Mr. Greenfield. —It would kill enterprise. I thought that you had not 
heard of this before. 

President. —We have beard of it every time. This country follows a policy 
of discriminating protection. It does not expect an industry to progress too 
much, that is to say it must find its way gradually. However we are pre¬ 
pared to consider that. I am explaining to you the principle upon which 
we act. 

Mr. Greenfield. —The principle is very closely bound up. 

President. —^We are y^repared to consider that. 
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Mr. Hallifax. —After allowing for depreciation and everything, you are 
prepared to allow a profit of 10 per cent. P 

Mr. Mathias,—Phis any profit which you might make as a result of econo¬ 
mies. 

Mr. HaUifa,x. —You would fix a price which would hold good say for 10 
years. 

Dr, Matthai. —For the period of protection. 

President. —So that you might have the benefit of that for some years. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Supposing this scheme works all right—and we are get¬ 
ting protection and also getting a fixed profit—as far as I understand under 
the.se conditions quality or the individual manufacturer’s quality would be 
submerged. As soon as protection is removed what is going to happen. Each 
manufacturer ha.s to scramble for his own market. It does not seem to me 
to be attractive from that point of view. 

Marketing orga ni.sation. 

Prc.sident. —That is where the marketing organisation come.s in. The 
marketing organisation lends itself to a permanent solution. There is no 
•change of policy. 

Mr. Greenfield,. —That is another matter. 

President. —Government has got to change its present policy entirely and 
commit itself to this systetn. When that comes in, there is no question of 
protection. All foreign salt i.s shut out. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Now I see. 

President. —That is what is really in favour of an organisation which con¬ 
trols the whole thing. 

Mr. Greenfield. —That has a great deal to recommend itself. 

Dr. Matthai. —And tenders would bo called for in India only by this organ¬ 
isation. 

Mr. Hallifax. —How will you deal w'itb foreign saltP 

President. —It will be imported only by the Marketing Board to the extent 
to which it may be necessary. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes, by tenders I take it. 

President. —Yes. You won’t come in competitioj) with foreign salt. If 
there is over-production—supposing India require.? 500,000 tons and India 
produces 1,000,000 tons of the same quality—what is the marketing organ¬ 
isation to do except to ask you to tender P 

Mr. Greenfield. —Supposing there is no marketing organisation and there 
is over production, there is a natural outlet. Somebody will have to shut 
down. 

President. —You cannot have it both ways. Protection will come to an 
end after a certain number of years. 

Mr. Hallifax. —We want stabilisation of price.? and we w'aiit you to leavo 
the manufacturers to do as best as they can. If there is over-production, 
those manufacturers who go ahead will get the market and those manufac¬ 
turers who are behind the time will be wiped out. 

President. —That is what I have been putting forward to you all these 
days. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Your scheme does not let the manufacturer have an indivi¬ 
dual place in the market; we wish ourselves to market Grax salt. 

President. —How is that to bo done? It cannot be done. I shall try and 
explain to you presently. Let us take a figure for the sake of argument. 
You have asked for Ks. 76 per 100 maunds. We say that Rs. 75 is the price 
for Indian salt. 

Mr. Hallifax .—For a particular quality. 
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President.—Yes, for a particular quality of Indian salt we fix that. Then, 
you halve got Aden. As I pointed out to you the other day, you have not 
given sufficient consideration to that question. Aden we cannot keep out 
under a scheme in which there is no control. Therefore Aden starts with an 
initial advantage against you. Though the price in India may be Rs. 76, 
when Aden begins to compete against you, you may be left out. That is a 
risk that you have to consider from your point of view. Our terms of refer¬ 
ence are perfectly clear on that point. Aden is part of India. Now take 
Ukha for instance. At Rs. 75, Okha will do very well and will expand or 
soinebcsiy niay discover a nearer site than yours to the Calcutta market if 
the price is stabilised at Rs. 75 for a considerable period. What are vve to 
do then? You cannot have it both ways. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Have you considered the scheme which we have suggested 
which would provide for everything, when you would stablise the price of 
the old established salts imported into Calcutta? 

President. —There are obvious objections to it. Supposing Romania coiner: 
in or any other country which is not in the market comes in, it really involves 
an amount of interference which no Government would undertake. That 1 
can tell you and 1 do not think that this Board will recommend it. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Surely there is interference in your system. 

President. —We can do this much if this would suit you better. We will 
say that we are not prepared to differentiate between different countries as 
regards qualities. That you may take from us, because it is not practicable. 
We may bo prepared to say “ all right, no foreign salt shall come into the 
country below a certain price ”, without specifying the quality. Let us take 
the limit of Rs. 75. If the price drops below Rs. 75, the duty goes up in 
the case of foreign salt. The price would be so fixed that it would be the 
minimum for the lowest quality and the highest quality is left out. 

Mr. Hallifax. —You only fix for the very lowest quality. 

President. —The quality that (»mes into the market. That salt will not 
come into the country. We will be prepared to consider this. If you want 
the pri(;e to be limited, that is the ordinary scheme of protection, that i.? 
to say, white crushed salt shall not come in below Rs. 70 or 76—just by way 
of illustration—if the price drops below Rs. 70 to Rs. 50, the duty goes up 
by Rs. 20 as you have got in the Steel industry scheme. That is a feasible 
proposition. 

Mr. Greenfield. —That is the same thing. 

Mr. Hallifax. —How will the marketing board operate? 

President. —Then, there is no question of a marketing board. 

Mr. Hallifax. —We will sell it at our own price. 

President, —Yes. 

Mr. Hallifax. —And under our own name. 

President. —Then, if the quality deteriorates, the foreign salt will come in 
and you will have to compete against that. We will fix a price that will give 
you a reasonable return on your capital and if you want to secure your own 
market, you are at liberty to do so. Then the question of Aden comes in. 

Mr. Hallifax.—Could we undersell the price fixed by you? 

President. —You can do so. Anybody can do so. Then take the case of 
Aden. If you are able to sell at Rs. 70, it is certain on the figures that they 
have given that they will undersell you. 

Mr. Greenfield. —We know that very well. 

President. —What do you propose in that case? So far as we are con¬ 
cerned we can simply say that Aden is part of British India and therefore 
India b<!Conies self-supporting even if all the salt comes from Aden. That is 
the sinqilest proposition for ns. If you agree to that, we have no objection 
to it n-bat.soever. 
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Mr. Greenfield. —Could you give us an idea of the possibilities of the 
expansion of salt manufacture in Aden? 

Mr. Mathias. —They claim that they will be able to supply 350,000 tons. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is about 100,000 tons more than now. 

Mr. Greenfield. —I got a very small parcel from Aden and I had to pay 
a duty. 

President. —Instead of excise, they collect the Customs duty. 

Mr. Greenfield. —The same thing may apply to salt. 

Frerident. —It is in lieu of the excise duty that they collect the Customs 
duty. It was for that reason that we were considering the other scheme as 
an alternative. But if you think that you do not want any marketing organ¬ 
isation and you want your quality to be pushed by yourselves, do so by all 
means and it will simplify matters for us. 

Mr. IlalUfax. —The marketing should be done by the manufacturers them- 
selves. 

President. —Which is better for you? Under the scheme you are advocat¬ 
ing, you stand the chance of losing the whole market. 

Mr. Greenfield. —If you are going to give us protection and fix a mini¬ 
mum rate, that is sufficient for manufacturers to compete between themselves. 

Mr. Hallifax.—The President says that Aden might wipe ns out. 

President. —Yon are knocking your head against a brickwall. 

Mr. Mathias. —You raised a point about articles coming in from Aden. 
I under.stiind that there is no customs staff there. If no duty were payable 
on articles shipped from Aden, it might be possible to send articles from 
England to Aden and then get them ra-shipped to India. 

President. —There is Okha. Okha’s costs are not higher than yours. Wa 
have got them and you are at liberty to see them. As far as one can see at 
present, if all their expectations are realised, they ought to be able to under¬ 
sell Karachi—at any rate they might sell at the .same price. 

Dr. Matthai. —The point that you have to consider is how far you will be 
prepared to stick to yonr own scheme with the risk of being swamped by 
Aden and Okha. 

Mr. Greenfield.—Do you moan the scheme of st.ibili.sing prices which we 
have put forward? 

Dr. Matthai. —Yes. 

President. —Stabili.sation of prices on the footing that every quality has 
got its own price and so on is not practicable. No Government will do it and 
we will not recommend it. It will mean a lot of interference and it will 
mean a thousand and one other things. Whenever any new country comes in 
a price has to be fixed. Then there are the most favoured nations clause.s 
which will prevent us from doing that. The British Government have entered 
into treaties with foreign countries and they have got what are known as 
most favoured nations clauses. Therefore you cannot put a higher duty 
against Italy than you can against France for instance. 

Mr. Greenfield. —There is another alternative which we have put forward 
01 -fixing so much per rnaund. 

Mr. Mathias. —Simply increase the Customs duty? 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes. 

Mr. Hallifax. —He means compensating manufacturers. A small import 
duty should be put on, the proceeds of which should be utilised for making 
up to fixed standards the prices realised by Indian manufacturers for their 
salt. 

President. —There is Aden. If you give three annas more to Aden you 
will bo swamped out. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Aden comes in there loo? 

President. —Yes, Okha also will come in. 
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Mr. Hallifax .—We have no objection to Okha. 

Dr. Matthni.—So far as Aden is concerned, it is all Indian capital and 
Indian management. 

Mr. Hallifax. The I^egislative Assembly might have something to say on 
that. Hut <\in you not differentiate between parts of India? 

Dr. Matthai. —They have refused to do it, 

r’resdhuii.. Burma for instance produces no steel and is never likely to 
produce steel. It has got nothing to do with the Steel industry. Still, its 
price of steel has gone up because Burma is part of British India. There- 
fore it was for that reason that we were trying to find a way by which this 
industry as far as possible could he saved for the continent of India having 
regard to the vested int(!rosts of Aden, 

Mr. Greenfield. —Let ns have time to consider the matter. 

President. —Tho other alternative is simply this. We will put forward our 
ordinary schoine of protection which irieans that if the foreign price drops 
below a certain price, then an additional duty should be put on. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Under this would Aden come in? 

Mr. Mathias. —The duty would only bo levied on salt coming from out¬ 
side India. 

Mr. Greenfield.^J have never looked at it from that point of view. I 
always tlionght that Aden could be shut ovit. 

Pre.side-nt.—It cannot bo done. We cannot make any di.stinction between 
Aden and you. Even under that, Aden must come in. 

Mr. Hallifax. —The distinction in that case should he between old and 
new. 

--There is no question of old and new. 

Mr. II. alii fax.— They are established and we are not, 

Pir.sideiit.- -\f you are new, Aden is .also new. f5o far as we are con¬ 
cerned, that is conclusive, and nothing enn be done. Only under some form 
of marketing organi.sution it may ki pos.sibIo to make sugge.stions by which 
the Indnstiy iiui.y h<! divided hotween Aden and the Continent of India. 

Mr. Greenfield. —The markedifig bo.-u-d would include Aden? 

Presidetii. —Ye.s. 

Mr. Greenfield .—'I'hey are still coming in. 

Mr. /ia////ax.—Would it be so much from Aden and so much from India? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. 11 alii fax.- -ft would limit the Aden iminuds. 

President. —Timt is what we contemplate if we jmt it forw'ard at all. 
Obviously India i.s intero,sted in salt being produced in the Continent of 
India The scheme must he con.si.stent with the interests of Aden, 

Hfr. Gi'eeiifieht. —hSujjpo.sing Aden was supi)l,viug half of India's require- 
mciit.s, would the imports from Aden be li.sed in that ratio? 

President.- .We will have to determine that, 

Mr. Greenw'ht. —Then the ehances tor India would be something like 
200,000 or IWO.IIOO tons. 

Prrsideiit. —I’art of the works there for iirslnuee belongs to an Italian 
[jroprietor. He may have to submit to tbe same rules as an Indian manu¬ 
facturer. H<' must liidianise bis W'or Tliat can only be done in tho 

marketing scheme and not in any othor. If he markets the salt, it is the 

only way of coinpelling him to do so, but it he fails to do it, we can say 

‘ so much ie.s.s for Aden ’. That is how w^e h.ave to start. Do you want this 

industi’y to he transferretl to Aden ? 

Mr, Green field .—No. 

Mr. 'Jl(dlifcr.. —Will the marketing Board do like this? First of all it 
will find out ,ovv much salt of tho quality prescribed can bo produced in 
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India in a particular year and take the whole of that, leaving to Aden and 
■ other places the balance. 

President. —It must include Aden. 

Mr. Mathias. —It would take the whole of your output at present. 

Mr. Hallifax. —^Yes, but what will happen after a few years? 

President. —Once the industry finds that over-production means competition 
it is not likely to take the risk of over-producing. The industry will more 
or less stabilise itself. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Quite true. We hope to export outside India. 

President. —You can do as you like. I want you to consider the whole 
thing. 

Mr. Hallifax. —There are other markets which are open to us. 

President. —As regards that, you can do as you like. 

Mr. Greenfield. —This means that the Indian salt industry will be very 
cramped. As far as its prospects of expansion are concerned, we can only 
look to about 300,000 tons a year. 

Dr. Matthai. —Under any other scheme, it may be much less. 

Mr. Greenfield. —I agrets. I admit that 300,000 tons is a good bit. 

President. —Haven’t you read the terms of reference? It refers to Aden 
and it refers to the Indian States. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Aden will be considered, not as part of India as far as 
I have read. 

Mr. Mathias, —There is tho fact that Aden is administered by Bombay. 

Mr. Greenfield. —The marketing Board will only concern itself with the 
salt sold in Bengal? 

Pre.sident. —I have not considered that. The marketing Board may deal 
with whatevfT mai'kiit it can coTninand. There is nothing to prevent it, 

Mr. Greenfield. —Will it deal with the whole of India? 

President. —It may do so. 

Mr. Greenfield. —It will mean a big organisation. 

President. —The marketing organisation really speaking to start with 
would simply mean this. This Board alone can iinpoi t salt. It will be com¬ 
pelled to buy Indian salt and whatever India does not produce, it would 
import. As regards it.s marketing area, it would not be possible to lay 
down any limitations. 

Mr. Hall if ax.—Thera is another point. If it calk'd for tenders .at the 
works and tlien pooled tlie transport prices tliat would be distinctly to tho 
disadvantage of a place like Karachi which has sea transport to Calcutta. 
Supposing Sambhar for instance made a tender and the marketing board 
accepted it, Karachi would practically be paying for the Sambhar salt. 

President. —The procedure would be slightly different. We contemplate 
that the marketing board will make all the arrangements as regards freight 
both sea and rail to .start with. Supposing there i,s a compari,son to be 
made between tho Sambhar price and the Karachi price, it must take into 
account the total cost of transport from both places to the market and see 
whether tho Sambhar salt is cheaper or dearer and then of course whichever 
is cheaper it would take. Supposing it costs Rs. 15 to take the salt from 
Sambhar and Rs. 10 from this place and the price of Sambhar salt is Rs. S, 
and yours Rs. 7, the total co.st in the ca.se of Sambhar comes to Rs. 20 and 
Rs. 17 in your case, and you will get the order. The marketing board will 
be able to tell you what the transport charges are, 

Mr. JIallifax. —They won’t pool? 

President. —No, 

Mr. Hallifax. —^You will call for tenders? 
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President. —Indian tenders will only be called for when there is over¬ 
production; otherwise not. 

Mr. Hallifax. —I see the point. We will make 50,000 tons, and under 
your scheme we will have to work on fixed rates. 

President .—TheA, will lead to over-production much sooner than you ex¬ 
pect. It is much better for you to fix a price which will not be attractive 
to other people to come in. ■ 

Mr. Greenfield. —Human nature is to get rich quick. 

President. —The lower the pidce the better for you and for the industry 
in the long run. 

Mr. Hallifax. —At any rate, Karachi would have a chance of marketing 
its salt in Calcutta on its own merits without any adjustments of transport 
charges or other charges to the advantage of other salt. 

President. —So long as there is no over-production, this question does not 
arise. When there is over-production and everybody tenders these things 
will come in. If Sambhar salt can be imported in a particular market— 
Calcutta or whatever the market is—only at a higher total cost than yours, 
then of course you get it. 

Mr. Greenfield. —That will be after the quality is fixed. 

President. —There is no question of quality coming in. Only the whole 
demand is met by Indian salt. So far a.s the f.o.b. price or f.o.r. price 
is concerned, it will be the same for all places in India. Sambhar will have 
to sell at the same price. 

Mr. Hallifax. —If, for instance, the railway freight charges were such 
that it did not enable Sambhar salt to he put on a particular market, it 
would he out of it. 

Mr. Greenfield. —I suppose that the same thing applies to Khewra. 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Greenfield. —There is going to be no adjustment for transport charges. 

President. —As far as I can .see at present, we want to consider nil 
the points. 

Mr. Hallifax. —If there is no pooling arrangement as regards transport 
we want to compete on our own merits. 

President. —Mr. Hallifax, I hope you have understood this point. The 
question of transport does not arise so long as India does not over-produce 
but when it begin.s to over-produce, then Sambhar, Khewra and Karachi 
tender. The market is .say Patna. They have got to buy certain quantities. 
They will have to compare prices at Patna and add the freight. Now this 
is what it comes to. Whichever is cheaper will be bought. As regards 
Calcutta and east of Calcutta you will always be at an advantage, but as 
regards the markets west of Calcutta it is very doubtful. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Our salt would be marketed there but we are not concern¬ 
ed at the present moment in finding out what tlie freight charges are. If 
the marketing board came into being and called for tenders for the delivery 
of salt at places inland, wo shall have to find out. 

President. —You will be told so far as the marketing organisation is 
concerned that so much is required. All the charges also would be gii cn to 
you so that you can see for yourself. 

Mr. Hallifax. —At the present moment we are only concerned with the 
price of salt in Calcutta, 

Mr. Greenfield. —I wish to have this point cleared up about tendering 
after full production has been reached. I take it that each manufacturer 
will be at liberty to keep on increasing his output. Supposing Karachi 
produces—I am coming to the question of quota. 

President. —There is no question of quota here. 



Mr. Greenfield, —Supposing Karachi produces in three or five years time 
200,000 tons and Sambhar also produces about 100,000 tons, the two centres 
alone will be able to supply 300,000 tons. Immediately afterwards comes 
in the question of tenders. Now I take it that up to 300,000 tons it will 
be a flat rate. Therefore the question of quota conies in. 

President. —No, it is not a flat rate. 

Mr. Mathias. —The quota system has been suggested in other industries 
but there aie practical difficulties in fixing quotas. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Sambhar will be entitled to supply 100,000 tons which 
it has been supplying. 

Mr, Mathias. —The Indian demand is 560,000 tons. As soon as India 
including Aden produces more than 550,000 tons—say 700,000 tons—then 
tenders will bo called for and the lowest tender accepted. 

Mr. Greenfield. —For the total quantity? 

Mr. Mathias. —Yes, for the year. For instance, if Karachi failed to 
secure an order, it would have to go without manufacturing salt for a 
year. 

Mr. Greenfield. —That will mean shutting down our works. 

Mr. Hallifax. —You are encouraging people to invest money in the salt 
industry with a specified profit of 10 per cent. Under the conditions you 
have been describing, there is a chance of the industry being shut down. 

President. do you suggest? I want your opinion. 

Dr. Matthai. —The difficulty there is simply thi.s. Supposing India 
produces 700,000 tons against a market of 500,000 tons, then it is entirely 
on the basis of tenders that the thing would be determined. You have put 
down more capital and you have developed your works and it may be that 
your tender is not the lowest and you are wuped out. But then looking at it 
from the point of view of the country as a whole, the country retains its 
salt industry and only your works is shut down. 

Mr. Greenfield. —That is cruelty to animals! 

President. —Do you suggest that the marketing board should control also 
production and say that no works shall be started. 

Mr. Greenfield. —There will have to be some sort of quota system. 

Presidei.nt. —The marketing board will say that there is no further demand 
in the country for salt. Both production and marketing will be controlled. 

Mr, Hallifax,—'[hose companies that have been started alieady to manu¬ 
facture salt must, at the end of the period of protection, have some sort 
of assurance that they will not be wiped out. 

President. —Every scheme of protection contemplates that there would 
be over-production at the end of it and the industry then has got to place 
itself on its feet. We cannot make provision for all time. In every industry, 
this happens. It will be for you afterwards to come forward and say that 
you want assistance in some other way but we cannot protect you—no 
counti'j' can—against over-production except a monoi>oly controlling both 
production and mai'keting, 

Mr, Mathias. —Then your manufacturers will have to fight it out between 
yourselve.s and fix a quota. 

1’resident. —Suppo.siug I was running a business in Karachi, I would 
take jolly good care that I did not build much hope on any market in which 
I was likely to come into conflict with Sambhar or Khewra, becau.s6 having a 
shorter lead as compared with Karachi they might be able to get that 
market. Therefore 1 would confine my attention to those places in regard 
to which I was more favourabl.y situated which would be the immediate 
vicinity of Calcutta. But as regards over-production there is no scheme on 
earth wliich can prevent it or which can provide any remedy against it. It 
is happening everywhere. Look at Lancashire. Look at our cotton indus- 
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try. Government cannot do anything. It is for tho industry to organis* 
itself and say that it will not over-produce. 

Mr. Mathias. —I understand yonr real objection is this that this scheme 
of a selling hoard will be effective for a period. It only puts back the 
difficulty some' four or five years until you are all over-producing and then 
Aden will cut you out. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Sambhar might cut us out. The acceptance of one tender 
against another will cut out a certain number of Indian companies. 

Mr. Mathias. —That puts back the difficulties only for a certain number 
of years. 

Mr. Hallifax. —^Yes. 

President. —Tho whole policy has to be changed. The Aden question can- 
be solved in some way or other. 

Mr. Hallifax. —If it cannot be solved now, how can it be solved then? 

President. —It i.s only under the system of control that that is possible. 

Mr. Hallifax. —^Tho control will end after a period. 

President.- Why should it end? 

Mr. Hallifax. —You contemplate that it will end? 

President. —The marketing bo.ard does not necessarily end at all because 
it is a new system to bo inti'oduced by Gtwernment and it must remain. 

Mr. Hallifax.- —Supposing the marketing board lemains, if there is over¬ 
production the tender system will knock out certain companies which you- 
have encouraged. 

President. —We do not encourage anybody, 

Mr. Greenfield. —Government say that they wish to encourage industries. 

President. —Whatever Government does is. never right. That is whafr 
people say. 

Mr. Hallifax .—That is different. I have also been a member of Govern¬ 
ment. 

President. —If they do not encourage you, yen say that they do not 
encourage you, If they encourage you kxi much you say that they are 
responsible. There iire tlie.se difficulties and I want a solution. 

Mr. Hallifax. —One solution you say is control of manufacture. 

President. —Under one oi'ganisatiori which couti'ols output as well as 
marketing—that is eomiilote contiol. Then it says ‘ all right, there is no 
over-production ’. 

Mr. Greenfield. —The question of tenders will come in later. 

President.—Ha, it simply says ‘ no more works 

Mr. Hallifax .—It will say th;it the outturn must be fixed. It would not 
limit the process or the costs. 

Mr. Greenfield. —That is worth considering. 

Mr. Mathias. —Gon’t you think that it would rather tend to prevent 
progress? 

Mr. Greenfield. —The scheme tends to prevent progress. 

Mr. Mathias, —Supposing a process is discovered by which it is possible 
to ])ioduc(? salt by using co.al cheaper on the east coast th,an the west coast, 
under the control of munufactuio, they would not he able to start. 

Mr. Greenfield. —That is just the point. 

Mr. Hallifax. —It you arc encouraging companies to manufacture salt 
you have to give them some guarantee that they will be allowed to continue 
to manufacture .salt after the period of protection. 

Mr. Mathias.- —It will perpetuate the pre.sent po.sition. It will stop 
progres.s. If Karachi, Aden and Okha were able to supply the whole of the 
Indian market and some one made investigations and discovered that at 
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Puri it would be possible to manufacture salt more cheaply than you could, 
then Puri would not be allowed to come in at all. 

Mr. Ilallifax. —Either Puri will have to be excluded or else the whole 
situation will have to be reconsidered. 

Mr. Mdtliia.^. —In that case, yon will be up against the same difficulty. 

President. —I do not know whether I made myself clear to you, when I 
was talking about the fixing of minimum price for the ordinary consumer 
of foreign salt. 

Mr. Ilallifax. —By the import duty. 

President. —Supposing the price is Rs. 70 and supposing that Rs. 70 is 
a fair price no que.stion of duty arises for ordinary white crushed salt, 
which the bulk of the market wants. We say “ It has already come down 
to Rs. 50 and so wo will put this additional duty of R,s. 20 ”, so that the 
price is stabilised for you. It does not mean that you will not get a better 
price for your better salt. It only means that that i.s the ininiinum price 
for your ordinary salt. 

Mr. Ilallifax. —I want to know whether the marketing board will be able 
to sell our superior salt as Grax salt. 

President. —No. 

Mr. dreenfield. —We should bo left high and dry! 

President.—We arc not contemplating tho e.xpiration of this Board, It 
is going to be a permanent institution because salt is a commodity which 
is required for all time as far as we can .see and salt ha.s to be found in 
the country. 

Mr, Ilallifax. —Even then the name of Grax will be very useful. 

President. —Then it means that everybody else competes. If we are 
going to allow that, what is the point of having a marketing board? 

Mr. Ilallifax. —Then the selling authority will allow some quota for each 
grade. 

Mr. Mathias. —1 do not think that you have quite followed the 
President’s selieme. The second scheme which he put forward contemplated 
no marketing board. Ho w'ould fix the price at Rs. 70 and there would be 
the varying duty. You can sell your s.alt at any price you like. 

Mr. dre.enfield will swamp us out, Aden is the fly in the 
ointment. 

Mr. Mathias. —So far as I can see, the question would be whether it 
would pay .4den better to sell say 200,000 tons in agreement with you or to 
compete again,st you, Okh.a and others, and crush you by reducing prices. 
You might find that Aden would prefer to get 200,000 tons at Rs. C5 
rather than 300,000 tons at possibly Rs. 50. 

Mr. dreenfield. —At the present moment they can knock the bottom out 
of the salt mai'ket. 

Mr. Mathias. —It might not pay them. That would really bo a matter 
for negotiation between you and Aden. 

Mr. dreenfield. —Aden is making an enormous amount of profit. 

President.—Tha higher the price you want, the more you are likely to 
be hit by Aden. 

])r. Matfhai. —They say th.ut the best of them^inake only 9 per cent. 

Mr. Grccji/i'cld.—£500,0(X1 >vas the profit m.ade by one company for a 
half year. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is the Portsaid Company? 

Mr. Mathias. —There is another eonsideration in regard to tho second 
scheme. 1 was suggesting just now that possibly Aden might find it more 
remunerative to limit their output to 200,000 tons and sell at Rs. 70 
tlian enter into competition with you and get less. But tho President 
suggests to me that it is quite possible that Aden might find it more vemti- 
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nerative to drop their price to Ks. 50 and knock you out completely and then 
get Rs. 65 or Rs. 70 afterwards. 

Mr, Hallifax .—Unless there is some regulation or stabilisation of price, 
we are always afraid of them. 

President. —It is for that reason that we are putting out heads together 
to see how all the interests can be safeguarded. 

Mr. Mathias. —It would not knock you out completely supposing you got 
the other 150,000 tons. 

Mr. Greenfield. —That would just allow our pulse to beat. 

President. —I have pointed out to you the difficulties. That is the reason 
why we have put forward the suggestion of a marketing organisation. 

Mr. Greenfield. —We have got the points cleared up and we will give 
you our considered views later on. 

President. —When ? 

Mr. Greenfield. —We want to discuss between ourselves and if we can 
give a united opinion, it will be so much the better. 

President. —If Aden takes about 300,000 tons and if this undeveloped 
land also is to he utilised, there is not much room for expansion. 

Mr. Mathias. —A.s far as I can see whatever .scheme is proposed there are 
difficulties connected with it. The question is which scheme would be most 
workable. 

Mr. Greenfield. —If Aden is wiped out, it would be very good for India. 

Process of mannfactwe. 

President.—That is more than what the Government of India can do. 
As regards the process I want to ask you one or two questions. This is 
really solar evaporation. 

Mr. Hallifax .—Absolutely. 

President, —Except that you may arrange your condensers and pans in 
a, different way. 

Mr, Hallifaz. —That is all. 

President. —Or you may have different surfaces on them but essentially 
the process is solar evaporation. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. 

President. —As far as 1 can see, you are not using much higher levels 
for the condensers than for the pans. 

Mr. Hallifax. —We are asking for land for that. It is not essential but 
we are trying to t.ake advantage of the lie of the land. 

President. —Your land is on a lower level than your pans? 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. We want to get such a piece of land as being on 
a higher level would allow us to use it as our condenser. 

Mr. Greenfield. —That is the 44 acres. 

President. —There are two ways. You can have your condensers on a 
higher level than the pans or as in Italy you can have your pans on a 
higher level than the condensers, 

I)r. Matthai. —It makes a lot of difference. There is far less pumping 
in one than in the other. 

Mr. Hallifax. —We liave considerably conden.sed brine. 

President. —At what degree would you pump? 

Mr. Hallifax. —At 3° B. We will either pump it or get it by tidal 
action. Then it is condensed to a certain density. We will then have it 
pumped again to a hi^ier level where it is evaporated till it reaches a 
further degree of density and then it will be run by gravity into evaporating 
pans. 
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President. —The point that I was raising was whether j'ou w’ere depending 
for a considerable part of your output on the pumping of sea water. It 
means that you are really pumping about ten times the qxiantity. 

Mr. Hallifax. —If we could get a portion of the sea area and fill our 
condensers by tidal action, we should avoid that amount of pumping. 

President. —The lie of your land does not permit of this. It is more 
economical if you pump it from the condensers into the pans because the 
pans may run out. 

Mr. Hallifax. —The primary condensers have to be of considerable area 
and the secondary condensers require much less area. 

President. —Take Okha. 

Mr. Hallifax. —There is no site here at which we can get sea water by 
tidal action. 

President. —Okha has an advantage over you in that respect. 

Mr. Hallifav.. —They have an advantage. 

President. —That you have not got here. 

Mr. Hallifax, —No. There is a particular place to the West of the 
Government Works at which something like that could be done. It is a 
backwater but the Port authorities object to its being dammed. So, barring 
that, we are obliged to pump. We would introduce all sorts of devices to 
minimise the cost. 

President. —What about the soil? 

Mr. Hallifax.' —The soil is suitable. 

President. —That is if you use artificial beds for pans. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes, for evaporating pans. As far as condensers are 
concerned, the soil is generally suitable. 

President. —It does not matter if you lose a bit of sea brine. 

Mr. Hallifax. —No, particularly if you have trenches in which to collect 
it again. 

President. —It is quite possible that after a time the pit may get so 
hardened that it may hold the water. 

Mr. Hallifax. —In that case we have to open it up. To get proper per¬ 
colation we must have sea water seeping through. 

President. —What about the mother liquor going into it? 

Mr. Hallifax. —The mother liquor eomes out only from the evaporating. 

President.—-'What are you going to do with it? 

Mr. Hallifax .—If these works arc developed we should have a chemical 
annexe for the bye-products. 

President. —It is a double edged thing. If you do not make use of it, 
it might interfere. 

Mr. Greenfield. —We know that. We can easily dispose of the mother 
liqxior in a way that would not interfere with our works. 

President. —Where the pans are on a higher level, they can let the thing 
run out. 

Mr. Greenfield. —We can drain it straight into the sea by a gradual 
slope without contaminating our works. 

President. —At present that is what you are hoping to do, 

Mr. Hallifax. —Wo are really hoping to use the mother liquor for the 
manufacture of bye-products. 

President .—For the manufacture of magnesium chloride? 

Mr. Hallifax. —Ye-s, We have not gone into the question yet. We will 
have to consult technical people before we actually do it. There seems to 
be a future for the bye-products of salt. 
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President. —Just give me a general idea. You take the sea water. 
You pump it, don’t you? 

Mr. HallifcKe. —Either pump it or get it by tidal action. 

President. —You let it into the condensers. 

Mr. Rallifax. —Yes, and expose it. 

President. —^At that time it is 3° B. 

Mr. SallifoKe. —Yes, the sea. water is condensed to 3° B. generally 
speaking. 

President. —-In the condensers how long has it got to remain? 

Mr. llaUifax. —It depends on the weather. 

President. —On an average? 

Mr. llalhfax. —It also depends on the depth. 

President. —It does depend on the depth. If you have a thick piece of 
w'ater it takes longer to condense than a thinner piece. 

Mr. Uallijax.- —Yes. 

President. —But I want to know the number of days. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Say a month. 

President, —And about 7 day.s in the pans. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. 

Mr. (ireenfield. —Before we take out salt, it is about 40 days. 

President. —Then you have 8 or 9 crops in a year. 

Mr, Hallifax. —We get (continuous cvop.s. Wo do not use the accretion 
system. 

President.—'What it meaius is this that instead of having 9 crops on the 
whole, you have l/9th or l/40th of the crop every day. 

Mr. Hallifax, —Yes. 

President. —That is the same thing. Ordinarily speaking how many days 
would you allow it to remain in the pans before you think it ripe for 
sccruping? 

Mr. Greenfield. —It depends on the class of .salt that we want to manu¬ 
facture. 

Pres'ident.—'f'h'\s clas.s of salt—white crushed salt. 

Mr. Hallifax. -Yon have .seen the latest that wo have been trying 
(sample shown). It takes about 7 days. 

President. —This is your best quality. 

Mr. llatlifax.—Yhis. is uncrushed salt, quality No. 2. 

Mr. Mai hills.- Yu this from clay pans? 

Mr. Hallifax, —^Yes. 

President.—Maye you got it from new pans? 

Mr. Hallifax. —No. Quality No. 2 is never made in our new pans. 

President. —You can scrape once a week. 

Mr. JLaliifax. —If wo put, in fully concentrated brine, we can scrape 
every day. 

President. —Probably you will. 

Mr. Hallifax, —If as we contempiato wo use only fully concentrated brine 
before we run the brine into evaporating [lans, the salt will drop at once 
and certainly in Juno, April, March and October we would collect it on 
Uie same day. 

President. —Would it be of this grain? 

Mr. Hallifax. —This is large grained. It would be finer. We can 
without crushing sell that in the Calcutta market. It i.s something like 
screened salt. 
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Mr. Mathias. —In how many days would you scrape it then? 

Mr. llaUifax. —In order to get fine salt, you would have to scrape it 
«very day. 

Mr. Mathias.—Yoa get a better salt if you scrape it every day? 

Mr. Hallifax. —You can dispense with the necessity of crushing by 
scraping every day. 

Mr, Mathias. —Salt scraped after 7 days and crushed is just as good? 

Mr. HalUfax. —Chemically it is the same. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is it simply a question of which is more economical? 

Vrasident. —Instead of scraping it once a week you will have to scrape 
it seven times a week. It means more labour. 

Mr. Hallifax. —But then it saves the cost of crushing. 

President. —'What I have not been able to understand is this. In 
Sambhar and in certain other places they use the accretion process. They 
seem to go on for two or three months. That must tend to make the salt 
dirty. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes. 

Mr. Hallifax. —^We should avoid the dust by having condensers all 
round. 

President. —You can avoid the salt getting dirty by allowing the salt to 
remain for a less period in the pans. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. 

Presideut.—Take the Kharaghoda salt for example which is extremely 
dirty. We will know more about the accretion system when we go to 
Sambhar and Kharaghoda. 

Mr, Hallifax.- —We can use the accretion system for certain classes of 
salt. 

President. —That would be inferior salt. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. 

President. —That would reqtiire more crushing. In some cases the 
grinders break. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. 

Mr, Greenfield. —Our policy is to produce a very high quality of salt. 

Labour. 

President, —As regards questions Nos. 11 and 12 about labour, people 
talk of the salt industry as being a good one because it gives employmeht 
to labour. But in your case the total labour force employed is only 106. 

Mr. Hallifax.—Yhat is due to our system of manufacture. 

President. —I am always for using as little labour as possible. It has 
been put to us in .several cases—even in this one—that the establishment 
of the indu.stry would be good because it would give employment to many 
people, but it does not. 

Mr. Greenfield. —In this at least some 100 people have found employ, 
ment. 

Mr. Mathias. —True, but it is not anything like the Steel industry. 

Mr. Hallifax. —No. We cannot offer a panacea for labour troubles. 

Mr, Greenfield. —Every little bit helps towards the solution of the bigger 
problem. It is only in that light that we can put it forward. 

President. —After all, it cannot give employment to so many people that 
we can make that a ground for protecting the industry. 

Mr. Hallifax. —No. 

Mr. Greenfield. —I wish to draw your attention to the fact that every 
little bit helps. 

SALT—II B 
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president, —I know. The only machinery you use is for pumping. 

Mr. Rallifax. —We use machinei'y for pumping as well as for crushing. 

President. —And also for handling to some extent but not much. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Quite so. 

President. —You have your light railway. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. 

President. —Is there any scope for the employment of more machinery P 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yea. 

President. —Where ? 

Mr. Hallifax. —For removing salt from the pans, the lunaries cannot be 
ruled out. But machines can be used for cutting trenches. 

Mr. Greenfield. —There is very little scope after that. 

Mr. Hallifax. —If we were to produce the finest quality of salt we might 
have to use it for drying also. 

President. —So far as the process of manufacture is concerned, there is 
no scope. 

Mr. Hallifax. —^Manual labour must be maintained. 

Hr. Matthai. —All your scraping is done by lunaries. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Not necessarily lunaries. Anybody can do it. 

Hr. Matthai. —Have you got people who are not lunaries? 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. 

Hr. Matthai. —Do they do the work quite as well? 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. 

Hr. Matthai. —^How long have they been in the works? 

Mr. Greenfield. —After a fortnight or so, they are able to do the work 
quite as well as the lunaries. 

Hr. Maffliai,—After a fortnight they are quite as efficient as lunaries? 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes. 

Hr. Matthai. —We have always been told since the starting of this 
enquiry that scraping is such a skilled process that nobody but the tradi¬ 
tional worker can do it. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Any man can do the work in our pans. 

Mr. Hallifax. —First of all they complain about their feet but soon they 
get used to it. 

President.—It has been alleged that production cannot be increased 
because it depends on the lunaries available. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Our production does not depend on lunaries entirely. 

Mr. Hallifax. —We employ also lunaries. We want to compensate those 
who have lost their employment. 

Mr. Greenfield. —No skilled labour is required except to run the 
machines. 

President. —So far as the process of manufacture is concerned, any body 
can be employed, 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. 

Hr. Matthai. —The two points which require some kind of skilled judg¬ 
ment are these. The first is to know the degree of strength at which the 
brine is let into the crystalising pans. 

Mr. Greenfield. —The Assistant Manager does that with the help of 
hydrometers. 

Hr. Matthai. —The second is to see that the clay does not adhere to the 
salt. 

Mr. Greenfield. —In clay pans you cannot use people who have not some 
technical skill. With our hard floor pans there is no question of washing. 
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Balt can be collected any moment alter crystalisation and when . collected 
it requires no washing. 

Dr. Matthcii .—We are raising this point because Karachi was turned 
down as the centre of salt production for India by the Central Board of 
Revenue on the ground that it was impossible to increase the number of 
lunacies. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Before this company was started Mr. Greenfield told Mr. 
Strathie about his project for cement pans and things of that sort, but 
none had been actually working at that time. I suppose that it was 
thought that they were not practical. In Okha also they have bard pans 
which can be worked by people without much technical skill. 

Dr. Matthai .-—Mr. Greenfield, your point is that even if the pans were 
clay pans it would be possible after quite a short period of training for 
a new recruit to do the scraping almost as well as a lunari. 

Mr. Greenfield .—I have taken men from Karachi and put them into the 
pans. At first, their work is not quite satisfactory. In a week’s time, 
they become a little efficient but after a fortnight, they are really efficient. 
The lunacies go by rule of thumb. 

President. —Why should a man do so when a little instrument can do it 
better ? 

Mr. Greenfield.—Observation without instruments shows well enough the 
condition of the brine. 

President. —I understand you to say that there is no really skilled labour 
required. 

Mr. Green/ieid,—-Practically none. 

Mr. Hallifax.—We can get along without what is called skilled labour. 

Market. 

President. —As regards the local market, you have got a certain per¬ 
centage of the local market. 

Mr. Ballijax. —No, we haven’t. In the local market, owing to keen 
competition, prices are so far reduced that we do not care to sell. 

President. —What is the price now? 

Mr. Greenfield. —We sell at 3 annas 3 pies delivered in Karachi whole¬ 
sale. 

Mr. Haltifax .—The price for other salt in Karachi is 2 annas 9 pies a 
maund. 

Mr. Greenfield. —When I started, it was 6 annas a maund. 

President .—There are only three of you who manufacture just now. 

Mr. HaUifax .—Yes, but one can upset the whole bundohnst. 

Mr. Greenfield.—There are already four, and another one is coming 

in. 

President .—What is the total market? 

Mr. Shipp .—Four lakhs of maunds per annum. 

President .—The retail price was Bs. 2-9-0 a maund. 

Mr. Kripalani .—The retail price is one anna a seer. 

President .—There is a fairly good margin for somebody. 

Mr. HaUifax .—^Yes, for the middlemen. 

Mr. Greenfield .—Middlemen always make a profit. 

President .—Is it possible for salt to be sold in pound packets? 

Mr. Greenfield. —We have a scheme for packing salt in our works but it 
ii not yet working. 

President .—Is it a workable scheme? 

Mr. Greenfield .—We believe it is feasible. 

I E 2 
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President. —Is it 1 lb. packet? 

Mr. Greenfieid.—Vfh.nt we contemplate is packets of 1 lb., 2 lbs. an<| 
8 lbs. One pound and two-pound packets will have to be in paper and the 
fi Ib. packets will have to be in wood. Of course, this will be tor superior 
salt. 

President. —What about the bazar salt? 

Mr. Greenfield .— There is no demand for packets in the bazar. 
Importers’ Association. 

President, —As regards this combine: we have got a considerable amount 
of evidence regarding the drop in prices. Their explanation is that this 
]yas done against somebody else and not particularly against the Indian 
industry. That is as far as we can gather at present. Now have you made 
any attempt to join this combine? 

Mr. Mallifax. —No. 

President .— Have you approached them at all? 

Mr. Hallifax. —No, and we do not wish to do so. 

Dr. Matthai. —No terms were suggested by them. 

Mr. Hallifax, —No. 

President. —So far as you were concerned, what were the occasions 
on which they brought down the price? 

Mr. Greenfield. — In 1928. 

Mr. Hallifax. —When we made a trial shipment of 1,000 tons, the price 
was dropped by Rs. 28 per 100 mds. At the same time Rumanian salt also 
came into the market. 

President. —It was dropped by Rs. 28? 

Mr. Hallifax, —Yes, and on our recent shipments they brought down the 
price of the extra fine salt. 

President. —By how much? 

Mr. Hallifax. —By Rs. 3 per 100 maunds c®-golah. 

Mr. Mathias. —When was that shipment? 

Mr, Hallifax, —^Last August. 

President. —They have made the difference between the ez-golah price- 
and the ea;-ship price much smaller. 

Mr. Greenfield. —That is just the point. .They have not dropped the 
ez-ship price but they have dropped the ex-golah price. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing they had dropped the eac-ship price also and 
maintained the difference as before, would that have suited you bettor? 

Mr. Hallifax. —It is the same thing as the drop in price. 

Dr, Matthai .— Would that be less unsatisfoctory from your point of 
view. 

Mr. Hallifax. —^We work both ways. 

Dr. Matthai. —Speaking from your short experience in the Calcutta 
market, is it more convenient to sell ea:-ship or ei»-golahP 

Mr. Hallifax. —It is bettor to sell ex-ship. Our policy is to sell ex-ship-. 
Mr. Greenfield. —The golah expenses are very heavy. 

President. —^How do you market your salt? 

Mr. Hallifax. —Through an agent. 

President. —Have you got your local agent? 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes. 

President, —He deals with your salt as well as the salt imported by the 
combine? 

Mt. Hallifax. —They have nothing to do with the combine. Messrs. 
Balmer Lawrie and Company market our salt. 
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President. —Are they o«t o)( the combine? 

Mr. Ballifax. —Yes, they are. 

President. —They do not np^ort any salt, 

Mr. Greenfield. —They were fnimeriy imijorters of Salif salt which has 
ceased to come to Calcutta. 

President. —Where is that from? 

Mr. Hallifeix. —Near Aden I think. 

President. —You say that they had the same experience, 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —What commission do you pay to your agents? 

Mr. Ballifax. —3 per cent. 

President. —Three per cent, on what? 

Mr. Ballifax. —On the sale price realised. 

President. —Of course, when yon sell eavship, you have to take whatever 
price is offered. 

Mr. Ballifax. —The same thing happens when we sell t'a:-golah. 

President. —In the case of ex-golah, you can wait. 

Mr. Ballifax. —Yes. 

Mr. Greenfield. —But the golah rent is a consideration—Rs. 4-10-0 per 
1,000 maunds per month. It makes no difference to the quantity you keep 
in the golah. Supposing you import 20,000 maunds and sell away 19,000 
maunds and keep only IjOCH) maunds in the golah, still you have to pay on 
the 20,000 maunds until the last lot has been removed. So, it works out 
to be a little more expensive that way. 

President. —They charge golah rent per golah I take it. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes, of a certain capacity. 

President. —You have got to p.ay on the full capacity—something like a 
wagon load? 

Mr. (rreen/icM.—Something like that. The result is that we sell what¬ 
ever is left at the end at much cheaper rates. 

President.—£he golahs are at Sulkea. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes. 

President. —We have been given two different rates. 

Mr. Greenfield .—There is one golah further off, the name of which 1 
don’t remember at the moment. 

President. —There is some difference. 

Mr. Greenfield, —I do not know. 

President, —What it means is this. When they want to compete against 
any particular Indian salt, they have got to bring down the price of all salts; 
so, they lose very much more. 

Mr. Greenfield. —They do. 

President. —Than you are likely to. 

Mr. Ballifax. —They have not put up the price after it was reduced in 
connection with Roumanian salt. 

President. —They want to stabilise the price at this level so that they can 
keep the market for a long time. 

Mr. Greenfield. —I don’t tbiok that the particular prices are very attrac¬ 
tive but it pays them to keep these prices. 

President. —^What are the if^ent prices? 

Mr. Greenfield. —The most recent for Liverpool is Rs. 80 ex-ship and 
for Hamburg Rs. 79. 

President. —Have you more lecent prices? 
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Mr, Greenfield. —There has been no recent alteration from the prices I 
have given. 

Mr. Hallifax. —This is the very latest report that we have (handed in). 
Wo get these prices every week. Our salt that is now being sold at Rs. 62 
was in 1928 sold at Rs. 86 per 100 nids.—£a:-ship. 

Mr. Mathias. —^Was that Karkuteh? 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. Immediately after that, this reduction of Ra. 28 
took place. 

President. —Would you mind supplying us with copies of this? 

Mr. Greenfield. —We will send you copies with pleasure. 

President. —On your own figures you were making a good profit. 

Mr. Greenfield. —That was the reason why we went into the salt business. 
Mr. Hallifax. —It was very promising, and not so gloomy as the picture 
you drew this morning. 

President. —As regards transport facilities we went into the question fully 
yesterday and we must await developments. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. 

Costs. 

President. —You have not given us the detailed costs which we require. 
Mr. Hallifax. —We gave you a statement which we got from our Chartered 
Accountants. 

President. —These require allocation. 

Mr. Greenfield. —They have been careful with their allocations. 

President.—You have not given us figures in the form in which we want 
them in the questionnaire. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Shall we ask our chartered accountants to make out state¬ 
ments as asked for in the questionnaire? 

President. — Wo want detailed costs according to Form IJ. 

Mr. Hallifax. —We have only accounts for one year. 

President. —Whatever you have got. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Labour expenditure is given on page 2. 

President. —Fine salt is Rs. 10,121. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes, Rs. l.'l.OOO for common salt. 

President. —You made more oomraou salt than fine white salt. 

Mr. Hallifax.~~Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.—U all depends on the validity of the assumption that fine 
white salt requires 60 per cent, more labour than the ordinary salt. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —You did no crushing at this time, did you? 

Mr. Hallifax. —No. 

President. —I think that it would be better if you could give us costs iu 
this form (as shown in the questionnaire). 

Mr. Hallifax. —For all salt? 

President —Yes. 

Mr. Hallifax. —We shall do so. 

President .—We do not really want to make any distinction. 

Mr. Hallifax. —^We shall ask our accountants to give you the figures in 
the form in which you w'ant them in a day or two. 

President. —Do all the works manufacture two different kinds of salt? 
Mr. Hallifax. —^We only know about our own works. 

Mr. Mathias. —Common salt is manufactured on mud pans. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. 
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Dr. Matihai. —What about the Laxtni works? Do they produce two classes 
of salt? 

Mr. Chimandas, —We produce only one quality. 

Mr. HalUfax. —Nobody else produces the fine quality of grax. 

Dt. Matthai .—Mr. Chimandas, you produce only white salt. 

Mr. Chimandas. —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Does it correspond to the ordinary Karkutoh quality? 

Mr. Chimandas. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is the only kind that you make. 

Mr, Chimandas. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —What I am trying to get at is that if we asked you for 
costs without any kind of allocation, we could get a figure per ton which 
would represent the ordinary white crushed salt in your works, because that 
is your only output. 

Mr. Chimandas. —Yes. 

1‘resident.- —This fine salt is what you have exported to Calcutta. 

Mr. HalUfax.—We have exported all kinds. We have exported fine salt. 
We are exporting another kind—Karkutch. We are trying that in the 
Calcutta market. 

President. —This Karkutch is a very small quantity. 

Mr. HaUifax. —It is a very small quantity. 

President. —The total imports are about 12 lakhs. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore we want to get the costs of that class of salt which 
is going to compete in the Calcutta market. What you call fine is extra fine. 

Mr. HalUfax. —Yes. 

President. —That i.s not the kind of salt which you are going to place in 
the Calcutta market against the Aden salt. 

Mr. HalUfax. —We are going to compete with Liverpool, t.e,, Cheshire salt 
and Hamburg salt. 

President. —Then, the Aden competition does not matter to you. 

Mr. HalUfax. —It depends on the size of the market. If it is not big, the 
market may not be able to absorb the very fine quality which we ere making. 
That is the trouble. 

Mr. Mathias. —If It does, then you are all right, 

Mr. HaUifax. —Yes. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Liverpool, Hamburg, Mussovah—those are the three 
grades. 

Mr. Mathias. —They corresixmd to your grades. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Those are the grade.s wo want to compete against in the 
beginning and we have so far succeeded. 

Mr. HaUifax. —We want to make the extra fine salt which is comparable to 
Liverpool. We are also bound to make the common quality, for Government 
can call upon us to provide it for the local market here. 

President .—If you are competing against Liverpool salt, it ought to be all 
right because the prices are higher. 

Mr. HaUifax. — They have brought down the -iiricea in exactly the same 
way as the Aden combine. 

Presulerii.—That is the same combine. 

Mr. HalUfax.—That is a different combine 

Mr. Greenfield. —In fact, they really three combines. 

Mr. Mathias, —The straightforward solution would be a small duty on 
Liverpool salt. 
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Mr. Hallifax. —We have not really founii out what the cost price of the 
Liverpool salt is and how much they can drop their price. It is just possible 
that a big tax may be required. 

Mr, Mathias. —What the Okha people are asking for is 4 annas duty per 
maund on the imported salt—Liverpool salt. That will probably meet your 
case. 

Mr. IluUifax .—They brought down the price of ordinary salt to Rs. 60 in 
January. 

Air. Mathias, —Taverpool salt has not been sold at Ils. .'iO since the war. 

Mr, Hnllifa.i;. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —So far ns your case is concerned this duty would be sufficient. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes, the duty of 4 annas on imported salt would meet our 
case. We are devoting ourselves to making this fine salt and our works is too 
expensive to devote to the other kinds of salt. But we have to make a certain 
amount o( common salt because Government can call upon us for 5 lakhs of 
maiinds delivered iu Karachi. Our chief competitors is not with Aden; our 
salt is very mucli better. We are competing with Liverpool, Hamburg and 
I suppose with fine vdiite Spanish salt. 

I'rasider).t. —But there is a difference. If you get the liverpoo] price or 
anywhere near, you are very well oft and therefore you don’t want protection, 

Mr. Hahi/nx.-—We do not want protection, and we only want stabilisation 
of prices. 

Pre.’iideai. —We can only stabilise the prices of all foreign salts that they 
must not drop l)elow ,a certain figure. 

Mr. Tlallifax .—As Mr. Afatthias ha,s suggested so far us wo are concerned 
wo would be content with a duty of four annas. 

President. —It will be a very simple solution if we put this duty on 
Liverpool, Hamburg and other salts. But we have got to get the fair selling 
ptice of the salt that is comparable with this other salt. 

Mr. Greenfield. —1 think that tiie Board should be in a position to get 
the price of irnpovled salt. 

President .—I mean your costs. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Our costs are given here. 

President. —There is a diSerence of les.s than an anna. 

Dr. Matthai. —The difference in coat between fine and common salt is a 
difference that depends entirely on crushing. 

Mr. Greenfield. —No crushing cost is included here at all. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Our pans are much more expensive. It requires more 
labour and more supervision to keep our works going and also more capital 
expenditure. 

President. —This is the only works which has got two qualities of salt. 

Mr. Greenfield. —We do not want to have two (juahties, but we have to 
carry on with clay pans. 

President. —Supposing you were to do aw'ay with the other quality, your 
costs wo>i!d be averaged. Supposing you were to produce all fine quality 
salt, will you tlien get the average of the whole of this? 

Mr. Hallifax .—Probably it would not be worth while to have separate pang 
for the (jotnmon salt. 

President. —It would be better to take the average even now. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Wa can do that for you. At the present momenj there 
is tills objection. Tlic proportion between the fine and common salt is nothing 
like what the proportion will be, when the works are fully developed. 

President. —Therefore it is better to take the average. 

Mr. Hallifax. —It will put down the price of fine salt at the present moment. 

President. —That is what I mean. That is what it would come to. 
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Mr. Haliijax. —If you are going to use that as the works cost on which 
you are going to work out the rest of your figures, the price will be too low. 

Dr. Matthai. —On an average your fine salt will be Rs. fi less per 100 
inaunds. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. 

Mr. (heenfield. —If we produce six times more of one quality than another 
it means a big amount. 

Mr. Hallifax. —It depends on the ultimate proportion. 

President. —What is going to be the ultimate proportion? 

Mr. Hallifax. —539 to 150 or 560 to 150. 

President. —Therefore the average price of salt will go up. 

Mr. Hallifax. —The average price of common salt will go up but you will 
depress the price of our fine salt. 

President. —^It may be that when you manufacture more the whole price 
may come down. 

Mr. Hallifax. —It is bound to. 

President, —Therefore if we take the Average of these two, it may 
bo very near. 

Mr. Hallifax. —It is hypothetical. 

President. —What are we to do? We have to take some figures. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Our average would be fair. 

Mr. Hallifax. —The overhead charges are bound to come down with the 
increase in maundage. 

Mr. Mathias. —It would ooine down substantially. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes. 

President. —So far as works costs are concerned, what I suggest doing is 
to get the average on this production. That would be about one-third of your 
future average production. 

Mr. Greenfield. —To that you have to add the crushing charge. 

President.~We take that as the works costa for the whole quantity. That 
will merely give us an approximate result. Then, we will take the capacity 
of the whole works in order to get the other charges. 

Mr. Greenfield. —That is right. 

President. —We will take the capacity as you have stated there as 50,000 
tons. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes. 

President. —’iriien, wc will take your capitalisation as Rs. 6 lakhs. What¬ 
ever it is, we will have to make adjustments. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Quite right. 

President.—Then, we will have to add depreci.ation to that, and divide by 
50,000. 

Mr. Hallifax. —We have actual figures for depreciation. 

Mr. Greenfield. —We do not allow any depreciation for clay pans. 

Mr. Hallifax. —We show in our balance sheet what we charge for depre¬ 
ciation ;— 

6| per cent, on plant. 

5 per cent, on semi pucca buildings. 

2 per cent, on pucca buildings. 

1,0 per cent, on kucha buildings. 

5 per cent, on pipe line and reservoir. 

For other things like furniture and fittings, tools and implements and forges 
we charge 5 per cent, for depreciation. 

President. —What is the total amount? 
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Mr. Hallifax. —Rs. 2,776 for 1928. 

PreDident. —The total depreciation is altogether how much? 

Mr. Hallifax. —Rs. 2,776. 

Preisident. —It is very much less. 

Mr. Hallifax. —We do not charge depreciation as such for cement pans, 
clay pans and things of that sort. That goes down as coat of maintenance. 

President .—That comes in the works costs. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. The maintenance of cement pans is Rs. 1.570 which 
is shown in the profit and loss account. 

President .—if you charge only Rs. 2,000 that is all right. Then, your 
works cost will come down. If you put down maintenance charges in your 
depreciation, it will cut both ways. 

Mr. Hallifax. —This is what we have done on the advice of our Chartered 
Accountants. 

President. —That means you have to keep your pans and other things in 
order. What do the ordinary pans cost? What have you allowed? 

Mr. Hallifax.—ns. 1,570. 

President. —Is that for cement pans? 

Mr. .Greenfield. —It comes to about Rs. 15 per pan per year approximately. 
It is about 97 pans. 

President. —But the capital cost is a lot. 

Mr. Hallifax. —The capital cost of the pans is Rs. 28,400. 

Dr. Matthai. —What do you estimate the life of the cement pan. 

Mr. Hallifax. —10 years. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Depreciation. was not included this year because the 
pans were not completed. It is a broken year. 

President. —What arc these figures for? 

Mr. Greenfield. —For maintaining the pans during the period. 

Dr. Matthai. —You mean the cement pane. 

Mr. Greenfield .—Yes. 

President .—In this case you include some charges under maintenance. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes. There is no depreciation on these pans because it 
is not a complete year. Some of the pans were only put in working order at 
the end of the year. The output of these pans is not included in our output 
either. 

President. —There is no depreciation on that one lakh which is your 
good-will. But you have to write it down. 

Mr. Greenfield. —I do not know what sort of axe you are going to use, but 
I hope it is a light one. 

President. —The clay pans are 62,000. 

Mr. Hallifax ,— Yea. 

Mr, Greenfield. —We maintain them, but there is no depreciation. As I 
have already pointed out, there is no raw material to buy. It is simply 
labour. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you charge repairs to your clay pans to the revenue 
account? 

Mr. Greenfield. —It is maintenance. 

Mr. Mathias. —I do not see any item ‘ maintenance of clay pans ’, but there 
is an item ‘ maintenance of cement pans ’. 

Dr. Matthai. —I find from your figures that the difference between fine and 
common salt roughly comes to one anna per maund. On 100 maunds it is 
Rs. 6-4-0. The cost of grinding is ’76 anna. On 100 maunds it is Rs. 4-11-0, 
is not that so? 

Mr. Greenfield .— Yea. 
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Dr. Matthai. —Therefore the difference between Karkutch and fine salt in 
your case works out to Rs. 11. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is to say, this Ra. 11 corresponds to the difference 
between Liverpool fine and Aden ‘Karkutch in the Calcutta market, 

Mr. Greenfield. —I do not know how you arrived at that. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is the same kind of difference, I am trying to check 
whether your cost of fine salt over and above Karkutch is a valid figure. Is 
there any kind of teat that you can apply? I am trying to see what the 
market difference is in Calcutta. Liverpool fine is Rs. 83. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Please take e^-ship, because the golah expenses are very 
misleading if you take them. 

Dr. Matthai.~Let us take ei-ship. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes, because it is more definite. 

Dr. Matthai. —They did not give «a;-ship prices for Livei pool. 

Mr. Greenfield. —I can send them along to you' to-morrow morning. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you take eat-golah, the difference is greater, 

Mr. Greenfield. —If you take e.r.-gohoh, it is no guide to yon. 

Dr. Matthai. —There is a difference of nearly Rs. 16 between Aden 
Karkutch and yourself. As yovi say, e*-golah is very misleading. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes. 

President. —What I want is to get your block value as it stands to day 
and as it will stand when you have reached your 00,000 tons. 

Mr. Hallifax. —The block value is not going to be more than Rs, 6 lakhs 
when we have reached 60,000 tons. 

President. —This Ra, 6 lakhs includes that Rs. 1 lakh for good-will. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. 

President. —I arh talking of depreciation just now. I want the block value 
for depreciation. 

Mr. Hallifax. —May I explain a little more about that one lakh. Mr. 
Greenfield has paid for all the preliminary expenses. There have been no 
preliminary expenses in starting this Grax Company. All that has be«n 
called good-will. 

President. —I am not going into that just now. You will agree that you 
are not entitled to depreciation on that. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. 

President.—It is for that purpose I am trying to get this figure for de¬ 
preciation. What is the value of your plant, equipment and the rest? 

Mr. Greenfield. —Do you want the present value or for an output of 
60,000 tons. 

President. —For an output of 60,000 tons. 

Mr. Greenfield. —We have to work that out. 

President. —Here we have got your works costs which do not help us very 
much because you have two kinds of salt. Therefore we must put it this way. 
The average of the works costs would represent the ooste of ^e kind of sEdt 
that is in the bulk of the market. You would be able to compete against the 
average of these costs. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Ye's. T 

President. —Then we have to get depreciation. As regards that, if we 
were to take this as your block value and simply allocate the depreciation on 
your present production, the incidence would be very high. 

Mr. Greenfield. —^Yes. 

President. —Therefore we 'have to make an estimate of what the position 
would be when you reach your full production more or less. What would be 
the value of your block then?' 
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Mr. Oreenfield. —It would come .to Es. 20 leicba. 

President. —But you liave not got it. 

Mr. Oreenfield. —We can get it. 

President. —If you put it at Ra. 20 lakha, you would be exporting a great 
deal. 

Mr. Greenfield. —We are producing an article in which we have great 
faith. 

President. —That means that it will be multiplied by 6. 

Mr. Greenfield. —We are producing an article which is necessary. We 
require working capital and all that for producing 50,000 tons. 

Mr. Mathias. —This 4‘43 annas is arrived at by taking the managing 
agents’ fee at Its. 2,000 a month. 

■Mr. Oreenfield. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias, —It would be more reasonable to distribute that over your 
full production. I am talking of the managing agents’ fee. 

Mr. Oreenfield. —More should come under fine salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —At present you are producing 87,000 maunds. 

Mr. Oreenfield. —Yea, and 109,000 maunds of the other. 

Mr. Mathias. —Later on the proportion would be reversed. 

Mr. Oreenfi,eld, —^Yes. We have only one year's figures'. They do not 
give you any definite conclusion. Still, such aa they are, we have put them 
before you. 

President. —As a matter of fact the works costs are so small on the whole 
for all salt that a difference of half an anna will not amount to much, but it 
is the overhead charges, depreciation and profit, which have to be ascertained 
with more precision in this case. 

Mr. Oreenfield.—That is right. 

President. —If we are to take your present costs, they come to 10’52 annas. 
It includes everything except the return on the investment. 

Mr. Hallifa.r.. —Yes, according to our figures. 

President.—The point is whether these chftrges that you have given for 
depreciation, head office expenses, agents’ commission and so on are charges 
which ought to be added in this way? 

Mr. Hallifax. —They will have to be adjusted. The overhead charges are 
sure to fall, but I do not Icnow what figure it would ultimately reach. 

Presirlent. —I want you to give us your costs as per form given in the 
questionnaire. 

Mr. Hallifar;. —Yes. 

President. —You understand what we mean by these items. Local office 
charges do not mean your managing .agents’, charges. After that you state 
the production—whatever it is. What we thqn want is overhead charges. 
Under these charges, we have hbad oflSee expenses, ‘managing agents' com¬ 
mission, interest on working capital and depreciation. That is what we call 
our overhead charges. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is the exact difference between managing agents’ 
allowance and managing agents’ commission? 

Mr. Greenfield. —The .allowance is tor office expenses; the commission is 10 
per cent, of the net profits and 2 per cent, on purchases. 

Mr. Mathias. —On what? 

Mr. Hallifax. —On the purchase of machinery. 

Mr. Mathias, —Who gets that? 

Mr Greenfield. —^We get that. We get no pay. 

Mr. Mathias. —There are two items on the first page of your auditors' 
report. One is managing agents’ allowance (Rs. 6,t)00) and the other manag¬ 
ing agents’ commission. 
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Mr. Ilallifax.—WQ get an office allowance of Bs. 500 a month. 

Mr. Greenfield .—That is to cover the cost of motor cars, etc. 

Mr. Mathias .—^What about' the managing agents’ commission? 

Mr. Greenfield .—That is 10 per cent, on profit. 

Mr, Mathias .—^And not 2 per cwt. on purchases? 

Mr. Hallifax .—^We are entitled to that too, but we have not yet charged 
anything. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is not included. 

Mr. Hallifax. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —^You are entitled to 10 per cent, on net profits, and 2 per 
cent, on all purchases. 

Mr, HaUifax. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias, —Taking your actual output this year, the figure for fine salt 
would be 340 and not 443 annas per maund. 

Mr. HaUifax. —Yes, that is the actual. 

Mr. Mathias. —You put this 4'48 for argument. 

Mr. Greenfield. —We have shown you what the actual figures suggest. We 
have nothing to prove to you conclusively. 

Mr. HaUifax. —We have to get the outturn before we can get any reduc¬ 
tion in the overhead charges. 

President. —The proportion of common salt to fine salt would be 1: 5 when 
you reach your full production. 

Mr. (freenfield.-^YeB. 

Mr. Mathias.—This assumption which your auditors make that the pro¬ 
duction of fine scdt would requite 50 per cent, more labour, is that based on 
information given by you? 

Mr. HaUifax .—Yea. 

Mr. Mathias .—Is that your conclusion? 

Mr. Hallifax .—Yes. , 

President .—But in your system, you don’t keep the accounts ih two differ¬ 
ent forms. 

Mr. Hallifax ,—No. 

President .—Therefore either w'e have got to accept the allocation or take 
the average. 

Mr. Hallifax .—^We will give you the average. 

President .—Then, you will out out depreciation from these costs and all 
your head office and other charges. You must give us the block value and 
point out which is a depreciating asset because all things do not depreciate. 

Mr. Hallifax .—Yes. 

President. —The managing agents’ commission you have calculated at 
Bs, 2,000 already. That would not be a fair charge on the small production 
you would agree. 

Mr. Greenfield .—Yes. But we are givbg our full time to it. 

President. —When the business docs not make any profit, this is not a 
-fair charge. 

Mr. Greenfield .—Some allowance ought to be made. 

President. —We are prepared to make an allowance, but we are not pre¬ 
pared to allow Bs. 2,000 on the present production. 

Mr. Hallifax.—It is Bs. 2,000 on the full production. 

President. —This Bs. 2,000 which you have included on the present pro¬ 
duction is not reasonable. 

Mr. Greenfield .—For a company having Bs. 4 lakhs of capital, the manage- 
onent expenditure of It.s. 2,000 would not be excessive. 

President.—It is Bs. 2,000 a month. 
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Mr. Hallifax. —In the oidiaary course, we will have to keep a manager. 

Mr. Greenfield. —There is no manager or assistant manager. We do not 
keep even a clerk. 

President. —We will be prepared to make a reasonable allowance for the 
management or agents' commission or the head office. 

Mr. Hallifax. —The managing agents’ commission is 10 per cent, on net 
profits. 

President. —Is that before deducting depreciation? 

Mr. Greenfield.' —Yes. 

President. —That means ^ou get 10 per cent, on depreciation too. The 
whole point is you can make whatever arrangements you like with your share¬ 
holders but wb arc not bound by them, if they do not appear to us to be 
reasonable. Therefore we make what we consider a reasonable allowance 
under those heads. 

Mr. Hallifax. —^We will accept whatever you consider reasonable. 

Prfisid«nf.—Whether in addition to 10 per cent, profit we should allow all 
these allowances is a matter which we have to consider. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Quite right. 

President. —On a capital of Its. 1 crore in the Match Industry wo allowed 
only Rs. 50,000 for the Swedish Match Company. 

Mr. Greenfield. —That is a very rich company. 

President. —Tata’s capital runs into several orores and yet the managing 
agents get only Its. 10 lakhs. They have to finance too. What do you 
consider a fair allowance for your office charges, for your commission as 
managing agents, apart from any arrangement that you may have with your 
shareholders? 

Mr. Greenfield. —10 par cent, is the usual allowance. 

President. —On top of ihat you want R.s. 2,000. 

Mr. Greenfield. —That is a different proposition. As a managing agent, 

I would come along in ray motor car and do a few hours’ work. As a manager 
I have to live on the jiremises and give a whole day’s work. We say that 
this amount of money must he paid to somebody. When the.se works are de¬ 
veloped, you cannot except us to work .all the time. There will he a manager, 
an assistant manager and so on. 

President. —So long as your business is a small one, you cannot afiord 
to have a big manager and therefore you do not expect us to allow you that. 
This sum may be necessary when your production goes up to 60,000 tons. 

Mr. Hallifax.—You will have to add a big sum when it goes up to 60,000 
tons. 

President. —The total turnover wiU bo only four lakhs. 

Mr. Hallifax.—Thits includes all the establishment. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Wo are doing all the clerical work. We have no other 
establishment at all. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is it really supervision charge? 

Mr. Hallifax, —The cost of the staff who run the works. 

Mr. Greenfield. —It really represents the cost of the works manager and 
his staff. 

President. —This then would include all your charges subject to this ad- 
justmont as regards depreciation and the return on capital. 

Mr. Hiillifax.~Ye», we shall give you the figures. 

President. —Mr. Greenfield, yon must give me a more accurate estimate 
of the block value. 

ifr. Greenfield. —There is nothing exaggerated. We will give you a figure- 
to work on. We wish to help yon in every way. 
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long run. 

Mr. HalUfaa:. —Yes, we understand. 

President. —So, it is better for you to get us accurate information. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes. 

I'rct.iden!,. — You have given us a lump sum figure of 4’50 aimas for 
transport, but you have not given us any details. Is this the ea;-golah price 
or c.i.f.'' 

Mr. Greenfield- —What page is it? 

President. —This is given in your note. 

Mr. Hallifax. —It must include all transport. 

President. —You must tell me what it is. 

Mr. Hallifax. —It includes all transport—the freight on the steamer, etc. 
The total comes to Rs. 8 per ton. 

Mr. Mathias. —What have you taken the freight at? 

Mr. Hallifax. —Freight is Rs. 6 a ton and Rs. 2 for the other expenses, 
vis., transport to the pier, loading and unloading. 

Mr. Mathias. —How do you do your unloading? Do you give it to a con¬ 
tractor? 

Mr. Plallifax. —We do it. 

Mr. Mathias. —Will you please send us the details? 

Mr. JlaHi/oa;,—Yes. 

President.—'What we want really is this : from your works to the Bunder 
including the weighment, Bunder to the ship, wharfage, insurance and 
Custom.s. 

Mr. Hallifax. —In our case it is from the works to the Bunder, loading into 
barges, then transporting the barges to the ship’s side, loading into the 
steamer, insurance and Customs charges. 

I’resident .—That gives you f.o.b. 

Mr. Plallifax.- —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias.—Thin Rs. 719 is for what? 

Mr. Hallifax.—¥oi loading and unloading. 

Mr, Mathias. —Those are the two operations. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. 

President. —Then, if 3 'ou add freight and insurance, jt gives you o.i.f. 
Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. 

President. —That is ea:-ship. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. 

President. —^Fx-ship would include all your unloading charges? 

Mr. Hallifax. —The buyer is responsible from the moment he purchases. 
President. —Then you have golah charges there. 

Mr. Hallifax. —There are the charges for taking it from the steamer to 
the golah. Then there is golah rent. 

Presiden'' -You have got to take your agents’ commission at that end. 
That will apply to both eai-srip and cx-golah, 

Mr Ptnliifax. —^Yes. 

President. —That will give you two sens of prices. 

Mr. Hallifax. —^Yes. 

President. —Then give us the sale prices both ex-ship and ex-golah at 
which you have sold. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. 
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Mr. Hallifax .—^Thera is another item which is included on the Calcutta 
aide which is recoverable from the buyer. 

President. —What you recover from the buyer you need not include. 
Please give us also the latest prices. 

Mr. Hallifax. —We have already given you these with our letter of 2l8t 
November. 

Mr. Greenfield. —The golah expenses are very heavy. 

Dr. Maithai. —If you take tlie actual costs, what ought to be the difference 
between ea:-ship and ex-golah, 

Mr. Greenfield. —Nonnally the difference ought to be Ra. 11, but I have 
not gone into details. 

Dr. Maithai. —Hs. 8 is the figure we have got. 

Mr. Greenfield. —The boating charges are very heavy. 

President. —What about the working capital? How many months do you 
think it takes before you get your money back from the time you take the 
water from the sea to the time the inoney goes into your Bank? 

Mr. Greenfield. —It requires thinking over. 

President. —We were told yesterday 3 months. How long on an average 
will your money be locked up in a year? 

Mr. Hallifax. —Say five months. 

President. —Would not four months be reasonable? 

Mr. Hallifax. —That is loo short a period. 

Mr. Greenfield. —We sent our salt to Calcutta last August and a great 

l-'resideni. —Do you pay freight at the other end or here? 

♦leal of it is lying in the golahs. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Here on the date on which the boat sails. 

President. —It takes how long for loading and unloading? 

Mr. Hallifax. —10 days for 1,000 tons. 

President. —At both ends? 

Mr. Hallifax.—Only here. 

President. —That takes away nearly a month. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Yes. The ship takes 18 to 25 days from Karachi to 
Calcutta. It may call at many ports on the way. 

President. —We will have to consider that. You would require Re. 2 
lakhs of working capital when you reach 50,000 tons. 

Mr. Greenfield. —More than that. 

President. — Viiiy’t 

Mr. Greenfield. —Taking the 50,000 ton shipments only, the freight alone is 
more than Rs. S lakhs. 

President. —That is for a year. 

Mr. Greenfield.—Yes, it comes to about Rs. 4 lakhs. If we are shipping 
60,000 tons, the vrorking capital is a very big item. 

Mr. Mathias .—In 1028, you were able to supply your working capital out 
of your capitai 

Mr. Greenfield. —But we would not call it working. I would say that 
we were not even existing then. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Whatever we made, we sold locally. 

Mr. Mathias. —It was nearly 10,000 tons. 

Mr. Greenfield. —We would not rail that a big output. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your present capital is sufficient to cover your working 
capital tor the output of 10,000 tons. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes. 
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Mr. HalUfax. —As regards local sales, the turnover is very quick about 
35 months. 

Mr. Mathias. —It is more. 

Mr. HalUfax. —We could not sell it straight from the pans to the con¬ 
sumer. 

Mr. Greenfield. —It has to be dried. 

Mr. Mathias. —This crushed salt is dry. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Not immediately. It has to be dried. 

Mr. Mathias. —How long do you dry? 

Mr. Greenfield. —2^ months. 

Mr. Mathias. —That means capital locked up. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes. 

Mr, Mathias. —When you send it to Calcutta, not only is that capital) 
looked up but also the freight charge. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —That means the expenses mount up. 

Mr. HalUfax. —Yes. 

Mr, Mathias. —From your figuies you ought to he ahle to work out what 
working capital is required. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias.~~Vleas6 work it out and give it to us. 

Mr. HalUfax. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you ship in bond? 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —When do you pay the Customs duty? 

.Mr. Greenfield. —The purchaser pays it on the other side. 

Mr. Mathias. —You have not got to lay out any money. 

Mr. Greenfield. —No. 

President. —Supposing you crush the salt which you sell as common salt 
would it be able to compete against the Aden crushed salt? 

Mr. Greenfield,- —It might compete with what they call Aden fine. 
President. —What is the difference between the two? 

Mr. Mathia.i. —Aden fine is Rs. 66 and Aden Knrkiitch is Rs. 65. Would 
your crusher be able to deal with the coarser salt? 

Mr. HalUfax.—Yes. 
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EDULJEE DINSHAW SALT WORKS, KARACHI. 

Evidence of Mr, H. N. E. DINSHAW and M^. J. F. KOTWAL 
recorded at Karachi on Thursday, the 28th November, 1929, 

President. —1 wish to tell all the applicants that we are suggesting to 
the Government that Government should not complete the execution of the 
leases until this enquiry is finished; until wo are in a position to advise 
the Government on tho Karachi situation. Government is not bound to 
follow our advice hut this is what we are doing. You will go on with the 
temporary licences until the situation gets a bit cleared. 

Mr. Pinshaw. —I want to know ex.actly how the position stands as regards 
your application to the Government of India. When did you apply for 
this site P 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Somewhere about 1928. The concession w.as granted in 
May, 1928. 

Pj'psidoit.—That was tho one that you have already got. 

Mr. Vinsliaw. —Yes. 

President. —That was the one that was originally given to Mr. Cargill. 

Mr. Dinshaw, —Yes. 

President. —And you have taken that over from him. 

Mr. Dinshaw.-"-Yes. 

President. —Has your lease been completed? 

Mr. Dinshaw. —No, It has been executed by us, but awaits completion on 
the part of Government. 

President.—The position is the same as regards the other lessees. 

Mr. Din.shaw. —Yes. 

President. —What have you done as regards the bigger undeveloped land? 
What is the position? 

Mr. Dinshaw. —That will in a w.ay be influenced by the decision of the 
Board. 

President. —I want to know exactly what you have done as regards that 

site. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —I have done absolutely nothing in regard to that site 
except for applying for it. 

President. —1 want to know what steps you have taken because I under¬ 
stand that you are collecting information, taking advice and so on and 
I wish to know exactly what you have done. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Yes, with pleasure. 

Pcr.sideaf.—Have you got all the oori'espondeuce ? Tell me precisely in 
the chronological order as far as possible what has happened. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —It is difficult to keep the chronological order. But I shall 
try to give you a brief summary. I got this 200 acres of land and thought 
of developing it and going much farther. We have, as you know, a coal 
business of our own and we employ ships to bring our coal from Calcutta 
to Karachi. I thought that if we had a large volume of salt it would perhaps 
he easy to get our own ships and send them to Calcutta with salt in them. 
They would not have to go light, as they do now, from here to Calcutta. 

President. —^You have your own boats. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —I would have a boat of my own. I would buy a boat 
and employ it continuously in this trade, so that we may find constant 
•employment. When I bring coal from Calcutta, the ship has to go back 
-empty now. 
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President. —One boat will hardly do. 

Mr. Dinshaw .—I aimed at a maximum production of 5,000 tons a month. 
That was my idea. I am groping in the dark at present. When I am 
speaking to you, I am speaking subject to correction. I am still groping 
in the dark trying to find my way. My idea was to get out a boat and 
bring out coal and send her back with salt. In order to find out what 
would be the most economical and remunerative methods of manufacturing 
salt, we have on the advice of our friends Messrs. Duncan Stratton and 
Company employed Mr. Bunting, who reorganised the Sambhar works, to go 
to Europe and find out the latest developments both as regards the process 
of manufacture and the suitable machinery to carry that out. 

President. —You employed him as your expert. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —He is our technical adviser. He is not employed by us. 
He is an employee of Messrs. Duncan Stratton and Company. He has 
gone to Europe to submit a I’eport and we are financing him. 

President. —Does that involve large expenditure? 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Rs. 2,000. 

President. —It is not anything that might be regarded as serious. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —In these days of hardship, even a rupee is a matter of 
importance. I don’t think that that factor ought to weigh with you. Side 
by side we have got a staff which is now taking some records of the density 
of the brine, recuperation of brine, to furnish them to Mr, Bunting 
when he returns to advise us. We had constructed some condensers or 
something like that, but unfortunately these got washed away by the rains 
and we have started again. 

President. —Have you had your soil examined by your expert to see 
whether it lends itself to any particular process? 

Mr. Dinshaw. —The soil is a bit clayey and I think that it will suit oiir 
purpose. 

President. —Has anybody examined your soil? 

Mr, Dinshaw. —Our technical adviser has seen it and he seems to think 
that it is quite all right. 

President. —But then having done this supposing you secure this site, 
what is your idea? 

Mr. Dinshaw. —^Which site do you mean? Do you mean the undeveloped 
land? 

President. —Yes. Is it your contention that you would bo able to market 
your salt without any assistance. What is your position? Have you thought 
of it? 

Mr. Dinshaw. —That I could not tell you until I have heard from our 
technical adviser. 

President. —^Would you not he influenced by that factor before under¬ 
taking the business? 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Certainly. 

President. —What is your position? 

Mr. Dinshaw. —That is why I have sent Mr. Bunting out just to give 
me advice. 

President. —When do you expect Mr. Bunting to come back? 

Mr. Dinshaw. —He is due at the end of December. 

President. —He will examine the site, I suppose. When do you expect 
to be able to get out this information? 

Mr, Dinshaw. —Two or three months after he arrives. 

' Mr. Kotwal. —1 should say another four months from now 
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Fresidewi.—That is to collect the information. You do not know how 
ilohg the construction or other arrangements may take? 

Mr, Dinshaw .—Thut will be entirely dependent upon the type of machinery 
that we are going to employ. 

President. —Grax have taken considerable time over their works already 
and the Okha Works have taken two or three years and have just started 
going. 

Mr. Dinsham. —We desire to lay out the works on the most modern lines. 

President. —Yoii are perfectly right in taking that view. What we art 
considering is that if we are to finish this enquiry as soon as possible we 
do not see that we can do it if we are to wait until you have been advised 
by your experts. In the meanwhile, surely we would not be expected to hold 
up the whole enquiry. It is for that reason important for you to be able 
to tell us because as we were discussing the other day, transport facilities 
have to be arranged which depend on the production of the works in 
Karachi. 

Mr. Dinshav}, —As far as that goes, I think that the other site would be 
on the same line as Messrs. Qrax, Limited. Then, we will have to take 
■ out an extension of our line. The undeveloped land has got to come in. 
It will form one part of that unit. It will be one more link to that chain. 

President. —But I understood you to say the other day that you wanted 
to stand out. 

Mr, Pinshaw. —That was for 200 acres. Even now I shall stand oui 
for those 200 acres. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing you got the 600 acres which you have applied 
for, in respect of that land, would you stand out? 

Mr. Pinshaw. —Why should IP 

Pr. Matthai. —The ultimate arrangement was a flat rate. 

Mr. Pinshaw. —If I get the COO acres, it does not matter what I do with 
the smaller part, viz., 200 acres. 

President. —That is what I am telling you. 

Mr. Pinshaw. —Until and unless I know the whole position, I can’t tell 
you definitely. 

President. —You are quite accustomed to holding property. I put it to 
you this way. The whole piece of land belongs to you. You want to make 
a road. There is a provision in your lease that you ought to pay. You 
won’t make the road unless all contribute. Yon find that a man may be 
situated at the corner who does not really want the road. He wants only 
a proportion of it. If he stands out you will say to him ‘ I won’t allow 
you to stand out ’. Take the Municipal service. A municipality may bring 
water to your house. You may say ‘ I am not going to use it ’ but you 
have to pay for it all the same. The same principle might be made 
applicable to the Government’s property. For that reason, it is for you 
to consider whether you should not take a more reasonable attitude towards 
the owners of the property. It is a small matter. If you persist in doing 
this, Government might well say ‘ If you want to stand out, we shall not 
give you the other property ’. 

Mr. Pinshaw, —If the other property is given, I automatically come in. 

President. —You cannot impose such terms on Government. After all, 
you are getting the land free. 

Mr. Pinshaw. —So are the others. 

President. —Government might wish to do something if all of them are 
put more or less on the same footing. If you put this little obstacle in the 
way of Government I don’t think that Government would like it very much. 

Mr, Pinshaw. —^Then, you must give me some time to think over this 
-«ew aspect of the matter. 
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Pre$ident. —^After all, you must, look at it as a big landlord. Supposing 
you wanted to do something for the whole of your property and some of 
your tenants objected saying ‘ We don’t want this road 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Don’t try persuasion 1 Kindly give me some time to think 
about it. 

President. —But as regards the bigger site, if it was given to you, you 
would be willing to come in. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Certainly. 

President. —The dispute is only as regards the small plot of 200 acres. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Yes. 

President. —I would just like to tell you this. You were not here yester¬ 
day unfortunately. I was trying to explain to the various manufacturers here 
what the position was as regards the available market, and what would 
happen if Aden leraained in the market and claimed its full share as being 
part of India, 

Mr. Dinshaw. —May I say a few words on that subject. Why should 
Aden claim its full share? 

President. —Because Aden is India. 

Mr. Din.shaw. —If T import anything from Aden, will I not be charged 
Customs duty? 

President. —That is in lieu of excise. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Does it not go to Aden. 

President. —It goes to the Government of India. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —If Aden is part of India, any article that is imported 
into Aden presumably pays the Customs duty on entry. If I re-export that 
article from Aden and import it into India, I have to pay the duty again. 

President. —The idea is that you cannot identify it. If you can identify 
it, you will not be charged double duty. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Where is the question of identification? The first entry 
means imposing the Customs tax in Aden. 

PresidentAden is subject to the same law as regards Customs and 
excise as India. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —My submission is why should you expect me to pay the 
duty a second time. 

President. —That is a point which you will have to fight with the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —You just now said that Aden is subject to tlie same fiscal 
rules and regulations, as India. Aden is bound by the same tariff. If on the 
first entry into Aden I pay tlie Customs duty on a tin of cigarette, for 
instance. 

Mr. Mathias .—Do you? 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Supposing I pay. 

Mr. Mathias. —I am a.sking for information whether it is a fact that 
there is a duty or not. I am asking that question because Aden is part 
of British India. You just now said that there is a duty. 

Mr. Dinshaw .—1 have not stated anything. I have stated something 
on the hypothesis which you have advanced. 

President. —We are not here to be cross-examined. I am asking you for 
information. The position is clearly this. As far as we can understand 
it, Aden is to be treated on the same footing so far as the Customs and 
excise are concerned as India. As to whether in practice some distinction 
might be made on other grounds, we are not discussing that now. The 
whole position is so far as the fiscal policy is concerned every part of the 
British India is subject to the same law. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Precisely, Aden is also liable to the same law. 

President. —You may presume that so far as we are concerned. 
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Mr. Minshaw. If I import, anything from Aden, will I not have to pay 
Customs diityp 

President. —We are not Customs authorities. 

Mr. 'Dinshaw. —-I should probably get a reply to that later on from 
somewhere else, 

Mr. Kotwal.—Do you suggest that you would be able to impose in practice 
any differentiation P 

President. —It may not be impossible to impose. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —May I take it that it would he possible? 

President. —It is very unlikely. This question has arisen in connection 
with Burma. Burma being part of British India, her claim to separate 
fiscal treatment was refused over and over again. So, there can he no 
differentiation, as I say, under the law. Whether it may be possible to do 
it in some other way, I am not prepared to say now, nor have 1 examined 
the situation. But we must assume for the time being that no differentiation 
is possible. As I say we are exploring the subject. That is the position at 
present. The whole point is this. If we find that the market that is avail¬ 
able to India is such that more or less the whole of it can be supplied by 
the existing works—this is what I am trying to point out to you—the more 
you delay this the more you prejudice your case. That is all that I am say¬ 
ing. You may take it for what it is worth. If we find that India can 
already supply what it requires, then though Vo are not placed in possession 
of the facts, it is quite possible that we may saj' that there is no further room 
for expansion. In that case by the delay, as I say, you may be prejudicing 
your case. That is all that T wish to say on this point. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —We have not permitted any time to elapse. We have 
taken up the qiiostion of investigation, the moment we have been given 
the land. We have not allowed the gra.ss to grow under our feet. 

President. —As far as we can .see, Burma is going to be treated on a 
separate footing. Theioforo as regard.s that market, it may be assumed that 
India may have to compete with the rest of the world. Burma will be 
treated on a separate footing. In other words it means this that you may 
not he able to secure that market. That takes away about 60,000 tons, 
from what is available. There aie certain quantities of salt which would 
still come in—I mean the better quality of salt which certain consumers would 
require in any case even if they had to pay a very high price. Therefore 
the market is thus reduced to 300,000 tons. The total market is 500,000 
tons, of which Aden is already supplying 200,000 tons. Therefore what 
remains is 300,000 tons. You have facilities in Karachi for producing 100,000 
tons and Okha claims that it can produce 100,000 tons. Then, there are 
Sambhar and Khewra which may want their share of that part of the market. 
Therefore the market that Karachi may get is not nearly as much as it 
think.s it can get. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —May I say that salt being a necessity, its use increases 
with the increase in population. 

President. —It does, but apparently it does not increase very much. The 
figures do not show that the increase has been in proportion to the increase 
in population. We do not know what the figures mean. What you say is 
possible, but it takes a very long time. Of course the consumption of salt 
may go up by industries being established and by cattle consuming more 
than at present. That question I am not going into at the moment. I 
am only stating to you the actual situation. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Don’t you think that the point that I have raised of 
increase in population demanding more salt is worth consideration P 

President. —^We are only concerned with the immediate situation. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Don’t you think that you should take a little broader 
view? 

President. —We take as broad and as long a view as possible. 
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Dr. Matthair—At prp.sent Bengal is taking about 600,000 tons of salt. 
Supposing you allowed a period of 20 years, what increase in consumption 
do you expect to follow from the increase in population? 

Mr. Dinshaw. —That statistics alone will show. 

Dr. Matihm. —Personally I suggest that it would not he a very con¬ 
siderable increase if you are only looking to human consumption. 

Mr. IHnshav;. —Not only human consumption hut also industrial. 

Dr. Maithai. —There the tmuhle is this. We are only here concerned 
with the imported white salt and that is not required by industries or for 
consumption by cattle. 

Mr. Din.'iliaw .—The consumption of finer salt will increase, won’t it? 

President. —'I'ho whole point is this. You know how modern industries 
are regulated. The aim is more or less to balance the supply and demand. 
You go on increasing the output as the demand increases. 

Mr. Din.^haw. —I wish you could say the same thing for the Cotton 
industry and the jute industry. 

President. —That is true. If Government does anything to establish an 
industry, it must not, at the beginning, create conditions of overproduction, 
that is the whole point. Otherwise, the salt industry may be in the position 
of the textile industry. I am just trying to draw your attention. 

Mr, Dinshaw. —I .see your point. 

President. —I am trying to draw your attention to the conditions such 
as we find. Tf w'(5 W'cre to say ‘ All right, go full speed ahead with Karachi, 
Okha, Sambhar and other places, you would find that in five years time 
you would be producing too much salt 

Mr. Dinshaw .—Even under the depressed conditions, modern mills like 
Laxmi and Vishnu Mills can keep their heads above water simply because 
they have modem up to date machinery with them. 

President .—That is left to private enterprise. Here you want Govern¬ 
ment assistance to start w'ith, and therefore Government must see that the 
industry is properly organised from the very beginning. 

Mr. Dinshaw .—You give us a chance to organise our industry properly 
from the very beginning. 

President .—Others have already started. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —My sin is that I have sent away my man to get the 
latest information. 

President .—I say that is is not a question of any sin at all. 

Mr. Dinshaw .—I will be mulcted because I want to put up my works 
on the most modern up to date lines. 

President .—You are taking your own risk. 

Mr. Dinshaw .—That is why I have sent a man. 

President .—Those people who are already in the field cannot wait until 
you make up your mind; nor can this enquiry be stayed; nor do you expect 
the Board to make proposals which would be such that from the first it 
might lead to overproduction. What do you suggest? I am asking you 
for a suggestion. 

Mr. Dinshaw .—I suggest that you should allow the law of supply and 
demand to have its full course. 

Mr. Mathias .—Is it your position that when you have your modern 
machinery and full production, you think that you would be able to compete 
with the present manufacturers who are at present in the field and that 
you are quite satisfied if the law of supply and demand is allowed to take its 
course. 

Mr. Dinshaw .—More or less. 

President.—In that case, you don’t require any assistance. You stand 
out of any scheme. 
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Mr. IHnahaw. —I ciumat say either way. If I say ‘ yes ’ you grasp me 
here. If I say ‘ no ’ you grasp me there. I do not know whether I am 
standing on iny feet or on my head. 

President. —What will you do in our position? 

Mr. JHn.did'iv .—Try and encourage industry. Why let Aden come in at 
■'ill with its .sweated labour? Ffere the sous of the soil in India me slarviug. 

President —We cannot wax eloquent over business propositions. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Business propositions require sympathetic treatment. 

J'ri’sident. —I am a,sking for your opinion and for your views. You are 
experienced, you have knowledge of these matters and I am asking you what 
is your view. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —I have already told you what my view is. 

President. —-That is leave out Aden. This matter has been going on for 
a long time and I think that it is time that we have arrived at some decision, 
r am asking you—would you be prepared to stand out until you have made 
up your mind of any scheme that we might put forward and take your 
chance of efficiency ? 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Would you like to impose such a hardship on me. You are 
the sole master. You wield the pen and I am to take the consequences. 

President. —You are iint prepared to give me your views. What i.s your 
position? Do you think that more or less you have been advised that your 
position would be such that no assitance would be required. In that case, 
we can say that Mr. Dinshaw can look after himself. You don’t commit 
yourself either way. Either you must be prepared to submit yourself to the 
conditions which Government might impose or you must stand out. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Certainly I propose to be in the same boat. I don’t want 
any differential treatment to be meted out to me. 

President. —I was discussing the tranport facilities the other day. On 
a point like that, you ought to be able to say what your position is going 
to be. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —I shall submit my views to the Board very soon, 

J’res'ident.—You were here when we were discu.ssing that day the question 
of monopoly or a marketing organisation. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —I was here when you were examining the representatives 
of the Port Trust, but I was not here on the other two days. 

President. —Your representative was here and it is rather a pity if 
you have not followed the proceedings. It is very important that you 
should all put your heads together and I daresay that the other applicants 
who were here would tell you what took place. Mr. Hallifax might tell you 
everything. 

Mr. Hallifax. —Our idea is to have a meeting of the persons interested 
id if possible to come to a unanimous conclusion about it. 

President. —Mr. Dinshaw is not immediately interested in the proceedings 
scause he is not ready with his case. 

Mr. Hallifax. —^We will be able to give our views before the end of 
December. 

President. —I understand that you are in the shipping business. 

Mr. ].Hnshaw. —Yes. 

President. —Do you deal in Coal? 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Yes, another branch of our activity is stevedoring. 

President. —That means yon .supply all the labour, barges, etc. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Yes, labour for loading and unloading ships. 

President. —Are the rates fixed or have you your own rates? 

Mr. Dinshaw. —As far as owners are concerned, they are fixed by contract,, 
and as regards shore labour, they are fixed by the Port Trust. 
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President. —How do you get your freight in this market? 

Mr. DinsTiaw. —I made a tentative enquiry for freight to Calcutta and 
I wrote to the Scindia Steam Navigation Company and the British India 
Steam Navigation Company for regular steamers and the B. I. S. N. 
Company replied to me offering Rs. ^8-0 whereas the Scindia Steam Navi¬ 
gation Company said that they were not interested in that line and that 
they would not quote any rate. 

President. —Do they enter into long term contracts? 

Mr. Biashaw. —I don’t think that they would be averse to it. 

President .—Tho point is that if there is a serioixs variation in the freight 
within any period that we may fix, it upsets the whole scheme of protection. 

Mr. Binsliaw. —We are entirely at the mercy of the shipping ring. 

President, —On the other hand if we have a long term contract which is 
at a higher rate and the freight outside dropsj it is open to difficulties 
that way. 

Mr. Binshaw. —It cuts both ways. 

President. —But I understand that so far as the chartering of steamers 
IS concerned more or less there is no conference. 

Mr. .Uinshnv). —No. You can charter either in Bombay or on the Baltic 
for full cargo or you can charter for two or three voyages or you can have 
ships on time charter. 

President. — It means full cargo. 

Mr. Binshaw. —Time charter need not mean full cargo. 

Br. Matthai. —In your representation you say that the economical quan¬ 
tity to send to Calcutta would be about 60,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Binshaw. —Somewhere .about that. 

Br. Matthai.~~l take it that yovxr assumption is that if you can work 
up to 60,000 tons a year, it would be possible for you to run your own 
boat right through the year. 

Mr. Binshaw. —Precisely. 

Br. Matthai. —Have you formed any kind of estimate as to what the 
rate might be supposing you were in a position to charter on the basis 
of 60,000 tons a year P 

Mr. Binshaw. —I should reckon Rs. 4-8-0 to Rs. 5 with the present work¬ 
ing conditions and the present co.9t of materials. 

Br. Matthai. —Against Rs. 6-8-0 which would be quoted by the B. I. S. N. 
Company. 

Mr. Binshaw. —It may be even lower because it will have the advantage 
of bringing my'coal in the same bottom. My proposition was to go in for 
a couple of Iward of my own. 

President. —Provided you get full load. 

Mr. Binshaw. —Yes. 

President. —How much coal do you import a year? 

Mr. Binshaw. —About <30,000 tons from Bengal and the rest comes from 
Durban. 

President .—In that cjise it would be possible for you to import all your 
coal from Calcutta. 

Mr. Binshaw. —Yes. 

President. —How does your Durban rate compare with the Bengal rate. 

Mr. Binshaw. —Durban is Re. 1-8-0 higher. 

President. —Do steamers insist upon getting Durban or are they prepared 
to take the Bengal coal? 

Mr. Binshaw. —Since the Grading Board was established and Sir Frank 
Noyce was here, the coal trade has been purged of all its impurities. I 
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think that Bengal coal as certified by the Grading Board is now accepted 
at its face value. 

President. —So that you will be able to get all your coal from Calcutta. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —There is not much difficulty in switching over from South 
African coal to Bengal coal. 

President. —Supposing you had your own steamers, how would the freights 
work outp 

Mr. Dinshaw. —These are more or less estimates. 

President. —Will you give us the time charter party rates? 

Mr. Dinshaw. —^Yes, we shall give you charter party rates. 

President. —Charter party rates are safest because you do not know 
how much it would cost you to run your own steamers. 

Mr. Mathias. —^You would be able to land your salt in Calcutta cheaper 
than your competitors because you would have your own boats. 

Mr. Binshaw. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —That would be your main economy because after all the 
cost of salt is mainly freight. 

Mr. Binshaw. —This side by side would help me in the coal line. 

Dr. AfaG/ioi.—What is tlio present total tonnage of Bengal coal that 
comes to Karachi. 

Mr. Binshaw. —Say about 1,50,000 tons a year, or it may be more. 

President. —You are the biggest single importer of coal? 

Mr. Binshaw."-No. There is Cowasjee and Sons. In this import I have 
included the B. 1. S. N. Company. They get all Bengal coal. They do not 
go in for the luxury of Natal coal. The luxury of Natal coal is on the 
brains of some of the Continental owners. 

I‘resident. —'I'lu: Sled t'ornpany somolitues wants a lot of freight. 

Mr. Binshaw.—Bo you mean the Tata Jron and Steel Company? 

President, —Yes. 

Mr, Binshaw. —-Theti, they would bo competing with coal. It is not the 
inward traffic but the outward traffic that would help us. 

Prrsideiit.—it may bo possible for you to got that freight. 

Mr. Binshaw. —1 don't think tiiat Tata’s steel comes very much to this 
market. 

President. —^What prevents them from sending theii' steel to Karachi is 
the high sto.amer freight, 

Mr. Binshaw. —Yes, it is bound to be. It is well known that the freight 
from Europe to any port in the Indian Empire is much less than the 
freight from Karachi or Jlwarka to Rangoon or Calcutta, even though the 
distan(:e is three or four times greater, and they have besides to bear the 
canal charges between Europe and India. 

President .—How do you think that they do it? 

Mr. Binshaw. —In the same way as they do it in South Africa. The 
Railways tl eii.' subsidise the coal for export. 

President. —All the.se things have boon suggested but they have not beeu 
brought home. In the case of South Africa, we have had proof. 

Mr. Binshaw. —Yes, that they sub,sidi.se their rates. 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Binshaiv.—Yon can find out what freight they charge on export, 

President. —That has boon proved, hut I am talking of the sea freight. 

Mr. Binshaw. —It is very easy. T had occasion to enquire myself for 
my vinole who has got a cement worfc.s at Dwarka. 
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President. —We know that the freights are higher. You say that the 
steamship companies are subsidised by the State. That you have not been 
able to prove. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —I don’t say that the steamers are subsidised. When 
you wanted me to answer your question, I simply cited South Africa as 
an example. 

Vr. Matthai. —What precisely is your proposalf You want assistance 
in the shape of bounty plus duty. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —I want in the shape of a bounty what is recovered from 
duty. 

Dr. Matthai. —What you want is a bounty of 2 annas 6 pies. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —You are suggesting a bounty of 2 annas 6 pies and a 
differential duty of 2 annas 6 pies, which would give you in all a protection 
of 5 annas. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —If conditions remain normal and if prices do not vary 
very much as they do at present, then J am for protection to the extent 
of only 2 annas 6 pies. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supiposing there were none of these abnormal factors, 
assuming that a botinty was an effective form of protection, the way to do 
it would be a bounty of I anna 3 pies and to finance it by a duty of 1 
anna 3 pies. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —You must counteract the human weakness to make money 
when an opportunity offers. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing you leave a margin of 2 annas 6 pies, is that 
a sufficient margin to prevent the deliberate cutting of prices? 

Mr. Dinshaw. —That is my mature opinion. 

Dr. Matthai. —There are two ways of doing it. Of course there is the 
possibility of cuts in prices as soon as a protective scheme is in force. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —You can meet it either by providing right at the start 
a margin or you might have a scheme for automatic additions to duty as 
soon as Government finds that import prices have c;ome down. 

Mr, Dinshaw. —By all means lot it be on a graduated scale. 

Dr. Matthai. —No graduated scale. 

Mr. Dinshaw. — No sliding scale? 

Dr. Matthai. —No sliding scale at all. You fix the duty at 2 annas 
6 pies. Prices come down by 3 annas. Then, it will be necessary to put 
up the duty by that amount. 

Mr, Dinshaw. —That is what I want. 

Dr. Matthai. —What happens is that the Government of India by mere 
executive action impose a duty sufficient to countervail the fall in prices. 
It would be a safer thing from your iioint of view. 

Mr, Dinshaw, —Yes, much safer. I agree with you entirely. 

President.--It the price can be reduced to as much as 6 annas, it means 
that the salt is given away free. Government or anybody does not charge 
anything for salt. 

Mr. Dinshaw. — You charge Ks. 1-4-0. 

President. —Rs. 1-4-0 is the revenue (excise) duty. Pay Rs. 1-4-0 and 
have it for nothing. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —I don’t follow your point. 

President. —The total cost, profit and everything would come to about 
6 annas at the works and if Government were to subsidise an industry 
to the extent of 5 annas, it simply means that the Government give the 
salt for nothing to the consumer. The whole point is this. If it came to 
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a bounty—that is what it really amounts to—you got the salt for nothing, 
leaving put the duty. You sell the salt for the cost of the transport and 
the duty, 

Mr. Dinshaw .—But then this cost of 10 annas includes also a certain 
amount of remuneration to us and also makes provision for depreciation. 
Whatever cut is made by the lowering of prices at the other end, should 
be made good to us because we always expect to get a fair return on our 
capital. 

Dr. Matthai. —Really your cost of production of salt in this particular 
case must be taken as eas-ship Calcutta or ea;-golah Calcutta, that is to 
say your total cost of production would be roughly about Rs. 66 ex>ship 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Dinahaw. —Quite right. 

Dr. Matthai. —According to your si-heine Government would give an 
assistance of 2 annas 6 pies per maund. 

Mr. Dinshaw.~Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —The protection .should be calculated not in relation to 
your works cost at Karachi but in regard to the cost delivered in Calcutta. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —No, not on my co.st here but on the landed cost there. 

President. —It is simply putting the figures differently. Government 
supply you with salt for nothing and you add these charges and you get 
a price. The cost of the salt at the works does not come in. You cannot 
divorce it from that. You might satisfy yourself by saying that by adding 
Rs. 1-4-0 you get a percentage. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —That is one way of looking at it. 

Rresident.—The cost of manufacture does not (;ount. That is what it 
comes to, if we have to pay 5 annas by way of bounty. I am talking of 
the cost of manufacture. 

Mr, Dinshaw. —I have included in my figures not only the cost of 
manufacture but also the cost of obsolescence. 

President. —There is no objeotion to that in theory at all. It does 
seem to me that is what Government is being asked to do. You must be 
inabled to supply your salt free of cost, I would rather hesitate myself if 
1 were a manufacturer to put it that way. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Why, you have to face competition. 

President. —You know that things worse than that have happened in 
the shipping rate-war. Not only did you not have to pay anything in the 
shape of freight but you got something in the form of present. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —As soon as a ring was formed, you had to pay through 
your nose. You had to pay not only Rs. 5 but Rs. 50. They take it out 
of you in any shape or form. 

President.—How do the Government take it? 

Mr. Dinshaw.- —They take it out of the pockets of those who are sti’uggl- 
ine to get a living. I am simply speaking as a manufacturer who is 
trying to keep his head above water. 

President.—Mr. Dinshaw, I am not asking you any (luestions on this 
scheme of yours because it is really premature. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Yes, 

President. —It is all based on a priori arguments, and is like an essay 
on the .subject. The whole thing is that facts do not exist as regards 
manufacture and other things. 

Mr. Dinshav). —Why do you say that the facts do not exist? We won’t 
be far from them. 

President. — So far as you are concerned? 

Mr. Dinshaw.—I am talking of my case. The cost will not be 10 or 15 
per cent, more than this. 
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Dr. Matthai.—-As a matter of fact your costs are almost exactly the 
same. 

Mr, Dinshaw. —I always say that I do not want to have any preferential 
c4im. 

President. —You are not going to get it. So, you need not emphasise that. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —That is the reason why I say so. 

President. —So far as the.se costs are concerned, whether they are esti¬ 
mates or actuals, they are so small that you could not go very far wrong, 
but the trouble arises when we come to make an estimate of the capitalisa¬ 
tion on which we have to allow depreciation and profit. The other things- 
are quite clear. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you claim your estimated capitalisation of Rs. S- 
lakhs for an output of 60,000 tons a year as fairly approximate? 

Mr. Dinshaw. —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is not likely to vary considerably after your expert- 
has reported. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Not .as far as the purchase of machinery or construction 
of works is concerned. I am a practical man. I have got about six or 
seven factories here and upeountrj' and so far as machinery goes I don’t 
think the estimate can vary very much; nor can it vary in the works. 

President. —You know that estimates go wrong. 

Mr, Dinshaiv. —Yes, so far as Government are concerned. 

President.^At Sambhar they have had a painful experience. 

Mr, Dinshaw. —I am not surprised. Government estimates very often 
go wrong by 60 per cent. 

President, —You will stand by your estimates. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Fairly nearly. 

President. —Whatever scheme we may put forward whether it is an 
ordinary scheme of protection or a bounty or a marketing organisation,, 
we cannot get away from this fact that we have to determine the fair 
selling price. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —No. 

President, —In that the least important item is the works cost. The 
most important items are the overhead charges, profit and transport 
charges. As regards transport charges also we have very fairly reliable 
evidence from different sources. As regards capitalisation? 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Do you think that my works are under-capitalised. 

President.^! am not going to express any opinion, but the Aden figures 
are so very different from yours. The total costs are lower than yours 
but their capitalisation is higher than yours. If you say that, as a busi¬ 
ness man, Rs. 5 lakhs is a reasonable capitalisation for a works producing 
5,000 tons a month, we should be prepared to attach a great deal of weight 
to your opinion. That is all I can say. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Mind you this is taken on the machinery that we propose’ 
to utilise for solar evaporation. 

Mr. Mathias. —Actually on your estimated cost and present prices ia 
the market, you don’t need any protection. The estimated cost is fla. ^ 
and the present price Rs. 63. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —The present price is Rs. 61. 

Mr. Mathias. —It varies between Rs. 61 and Rs. 65. 

Mr. Dinshaie. —You can take it that it will be lower than Rs. 61. 

Mr. Mathias. —My general impression is that the manufacturers hero 
will be quite pleased if they are able to stabilize the present prices and? 
would not then need protection at all. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Then, they are all optinii-sts. 
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Fresideiit. —The point is this. We have to ascertain your fair selling 
price which would bo applicable to most of the works reasonably efficiently 
run and if we wore to take your figure—^supposing you are able to get 
fls. 62 or whatever you mention—you would get a fair return on your 
oapital. 

Mr, Kolxtxil.^Om' cost price is Rs. 62 according to this estimate. 

Mr. Mathias. —It includes 9 per cent, return on your capital. 

Dr, Matthai. —They claim 25 per cent. 

Mr. Mathias.--Ms,. 62 includes 9 per cent, return on your capital. 

Mr. Dinshuw. —We want to build up a little bit of reserve for a rainy day. 

President. —What we suggest is this. We have to make an estimate as 
to your fair selling price. My difficulty is as regards capitalisation because 
the other items seem to be fairly clear and as I say when the whole labour costs 
are Rs. 1-4-0 .n ton, there is not really much room for variation of any 
kind. 

Mr. Dinihaiv. —No. 

President.—If you put up your capitalisation from Rs. 5 to Rs. 25 
lakhs then it makes a great deal of dilference, 

Mr. Dinshaw. —1 admit. 

President. —1 am very glad that you have been able, to give us figures 
to which a.s I say we will attaeb a great deal of weight. 

Mr. Mat/iia.s.—This capital cost of Rs. 75,000 includes piers and jetties. 

Mr. Kotwal. —Yes. 

Mr, Mathias. — Do you conj;fcnipiato constructing your own pierP 

Mr. Dinshaw. —'fhat was my intention at one time provided the Port 
Trust dredged the channel ami gave a deep <lraught. The whole ouestion 
of transiiort you are going into separately. 

Mr. Mathias. —If this scheme which the President was outlining the 
other day under which railway transport is provided for all the salt up to 
the pier head was adopted and you oaine in, ihis item of Rs, 75,000 for 
pier and jetties would fall within your capital expenditure. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —It will have to be added to the buildings. If I get the 
bigger area, 1 have to bund it. That has not been included. 

Mr. Mathias. —Leaving oirt the extomsionsp 

Mr. Dinshaw. —This is for the use of the undeveloped land. I cannot 
produce 6,000 tons oil my present land. 

Mr. Mathias. —Has that not been included? 

Mr. Dinshaw, —The bunds have not been included fully because I do 
not know how we stand and where wo stand. As regards jetties, if the 
additional land is granted, we would still have to incur that expenditure 
because in that case one of our jiroposals is that we would not be able to 
utilise the tran.S(Jort scheme that you have in mind. The reason is that 
we would perhaps have to pump our concentrated brine on to another plot 
across the channel where it would go through the factory and perhaps we 
would be loading on the other side. In that event, we would require our 
own jetties. 

Mr. Mathias, —I think that Mr. Dinshaw said that in the event of 
getting the undeveloped land he proposed to come in. 

Mr. Kotwal. —Yes, if vve actually manufactured on that plot. 

Mr. Mathias. —My supposition was that Mr. Dinshaw would join in 
with the other companies if he were using this undeveloped land and this 
bit of 200 acres. In that case this item of Rs. 75,000 would go out so far 
as piers and jetties are concerned. 

Mr. Kotwal. —Yes, if we resorted to your scheme in the case of both 
plots. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —As I said, this is only a hypothetical figure. 
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['resident. —These bunds are for wliat purposes? 

Mr. Binshaw. —For bunding our jjans. 

Mr. Mathias. —You would require this in any case. 

Mr. Binshaw. —Yos. 

Mr. Mathias. —I find some difficulty in following this capital cost. This 
is for the whole area both for the 200 acres and for the undeveloped land. 

M'f. Kotwal. —To a certain extent you may call it unreliable only in the 
case <jf bunds because we ourselves do not know what sort of bunds would 
he re(iuired and of what strength for the undeveloped land. 

Mr. Mathias. —Can we take this estimate as correct except possibly in 
regard to the increased expenditure as regards bunds? 

Mr. Kotwal. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —To what extent does this expenditure go up? 

Mr. Binshaw. —It alf depends on the height of the bunds. 

Mr. Mathias. —Can you not give us any idea? 

Mr. Binshaw.—We cannot. 

Mr. Mathias. —There is a possibility of a further increase in regard to 
bunds. 

Mr. Binshaw. —Yes. May I say a few words on the transport question. 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Binshaw. —If you can induce the Port Trust to dredge that chaniiel 
from the Govermnont pier to a depth of 6 or 7 feet to enable barges to 
be taken out at any state of the tide, a great deal of e.xpenses on that 
account could be easily sliced off. 

President. —What about Grax, the Star Works and others? 

Mr. Binshaw. —They will be providing for it by the wagon system. 1 
am talking of our own transport. The sea transport can be very easily 
reduced to a considerable extent, if we have a deep channel where w« 
could not only take our boat—coasting boats—but also country crafts which 
are bigger to carry our salt. Just now we have to take fiat bottomed 
crafts, I am the only man who 1ms got to go in for flat bottomed boats. 

Prc.vidcat.—Those are things that can be done. 

Mr. Binshaw. —Yos, at the cost of money. Why not ntiliso the material 
which is at present at the disposal of the Port Trust? 

President.— We must see what sort of e.stimate they give us. The whole 
point was this. We put forward a ijroposal to them that they must pro¬ 
vide for tile peak lo.ad which wo took down at 2,000 tons a day. So long 
as they provide it at a reasonable co.st, it is quite immaterial, I quite 
understand yonr point of view. Supposing you wanted to export your 
salt from this place to .sojno other place by these country crafts it may he 
useful to you, but that was not the point wo were considering. 

Mr. Binshaw. —Don’t you think that we should have a pier? If we 
had a deeper channel, we could take almost all crafts for carrying salt. 
In that case, we would not have to pay so much. We do not want to 
invest money in building barge,s at a cost of Its. 20,000 each; that is Bs. 4 
lakhs straightaway. Why not the Port Trust dredge the channel 6 feet 
deep to enable crafts to be taken in and out at any state of the tide. In 
that case, Imlf the diffionlties would be solved. 

President.—We have to consider the question of the cost of dredging 
the channel from time to time. After all, it may not cost very much 
less. We have asked for an estimate from the Port Trust. If we see 
that the estimate, is such that really it does not matter, then we need not 
proceed with the otlier scheme. In course of time, they might find it 
cheaper. 

Mr. Binshaw. —They should he compelled to do it, They are charging 
6 annas now. 
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Frcsident. —Wti have asked the Port Trust to perforin the whole service. 

Mr. Kotwal. —tip to the jetty at Maurypur. 

Trtsidcnt. —And for putting it into the ship. We must assume that 
they are business people. Therefore if they find that by deepening the 
.channel they can perform their service more cheaply and can make more 
money out of it, they will do so. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —They are in a monopolistic position. They will put up 
the charges. 

President. —Supposing I give you this service for Bs. 2 a ton and it 
afterwards you find that if you deepen the channel you can do it at Bs. 1-8-0 
a ton, you will do it. 

Mr. Dinshav). —My .submission has been all along that there has bee» 
no service rendered to us for 5 annas. 

President. —I cannot enter into that question now. In all cases we do 
not get the full money’s woith. Some of us do not get any return; 
whereas others get five times more. 

Mr. Dinsluiiv.—That is very poor consolation for us. 

President. —This is a woikl in which you cannot always get a good 
equivalent of what you pay. As regards the marketing organisation that 
we were discussing, .supposing it was a company with a shai'e capital, 
would the manufacturer.s be prepared to be shareholders and if so, how 
much money would they be luepared to put inf Everybody would admit 
that as far as possible if an oi'ganisation should be started, it would be 
better if it were! done by a private company than by Government as a 
principle. 

Mr. Hallifax. —You will have to have legislation. 

President. —Everything will have to be done. It will require a con¬ 
siderable amount of capital. An organisation like that which caters for 
the requirements of that market may develop into a much bigger organi¬ 
sation for the marketing of suit for the whole of India. At least for that 
part of India, it may have to own steamers; it may have to arrange for 
railway freight, etc. In that case, what response do you think such an 
organisation would find as a capitalist? 

Mr. Dinshav). —I am speaking purely for myself. If I find that after 
examination the marketing organisation is a fairly I'easonable one, I don’t 
see any reason why we should not go in for it. 

President. —It would be exactly like any other marketing company—a 
special company—of any big concern such as the Imperial Chemicals. They 
have a marketing organisation which w entirely separate from the manu¬ 
facturing side. The idea is that we want to separate manufacture from 
marketing, marketing being done by a separate entity. It may contain 
representatives of manufacturers or Government or consumers or others 
but that has to be worked separately, that is the point. The question of 
control we have to consider later on and I wish to know whether as a 
business proposition—^you know more about these things than most people— 
it would be possible to raise caj)ital to finance a scheme of that dimension? 

Mr. Dinshaw. —It will all depend on the nature of the return. 

President. —There is no risk. There is not likely to be any element of 
•risk. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —What will be the return on the capital invested? 

President. —^We will have to fix. 

Mr, Dinshaw. —If you give a higher return, I should only be too glad 
ito put in. 

President. —^You must remember that it is a monopoly -with no risk. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is really giltedge. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Is it 2 to 3 per cent? 
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Dr. Matihai .— Government security rate plut one or two per cent. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Then, it is not likely to attract much capital. I can 
easily get 7 per cent, on my money without running any risk. 

President. —You can be sure of getting the return which most other 
concerns will give you. Under such circumstances, will it be possible to 
float a company? 

Mr. Dinshaw.—1 don’t anticipate any difficulty. 

President.- —It will require a considerable amount of capital. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Would it he about Bs. 20 lakhs? 

President. —At least Rs. 2 crores. It will be an All India Company. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —I don’t think you need worry about capital. All India 
would easily come in at the backing of Government. 

President. —You will be able to calculate precisely the amount of capital 
required to finance an undertaking like that. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —If it is an All India Concern, I do not know. 

President. —So far as we are concerned, we will put forward a scheme 
like that. 

Mr. Dinshaw.—Who will elect the members of the controlling board P*’ 

President. —You are going too far. You must malie a proposal yourself 
on that point. 

Mr. Jiinshaui .—As a businessman we have to find out who are going to 
be the Board of Directors. 

President. —The Board of Directors will have to command the confidence 
of the Government, the public, the consumers and the manufacturers. It 
is for you to say when you put forward your views. 

Mr. Dinshaw.—J am not the father of the scheme. 

President. —Nor am I for that matter. I want you to put forward a 
scheme in which you have to make your suggestions, and say ‘ this is what 
you want in case a company is formed ’. What would satisfy the manu¬ 
facturers, consumers, the Government and the shareholders? It is on that 
footing wo want your views. 

Mr, Dinshaw .—I will try my level best. 

Vresident.—Don’t bring in any question of quotas because you can never 
come to an agreement. There will be no question about the manufacturing 
side. It is only the marketing side that I ivish you to consider. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —I shall look into it. 

Mr. Mathias. —From the capital cost account I don’t quite gather 
whether these pans which you are going to put up would be clay or cement 
pans? 

Mr. Dinsahw .—day pans. 

Mr. Mathias. —You don’t propose to use any special material for pans, 

Mr. Dinshaw. —I first intended to cement them but I am told that it 
is detrimental to the organic quality of the salt. That is what I have 
heard. I may be hopelessly wrong. It gives you very white clear salt, 
but whether the chemical contents are there or not I have not had the 
opportunity of having it tested by my chemists. 

President. —At present so far as your scheme has gone, it is solar 
evaporation on clay pans. 

Mr. Dinshaw.—Yes. 

President. —The same as Aden salt? 

Mr. Dinshaw. —I have never seen Aden salt. 

President. —1 wish to examine you more fully on this but not now, I 
suggest that when you get yonr expert back you should appear with him 
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before the Board. Would it be possible for you to come to Bombay for a 
day or two? 

Mr. Binahaw.- —Certainly, 

President .—In any case we will have to discuss the marketing scheme 
later on, and examine you and others on this question if it becomes 
necessary. 

Br. Matthai. —Mr. Hallifax, when do you expect to send in the figures 
of costs that you promised us yesterday? 

Mr. Hallifax .—In three or four days. 

President. —Mr. Dinshaw, you would probably have to come to Bombay 
early in February or end of January. 

Mr. Binahaw .—That would suit me all right. 

President ,—But your expert must be ready to be examined on the 
general aspect of the scheme. 

Mr. Kotwal .—As regards this marketing organisation, would it be 
optional to individual manufacturers to join that or remain outside. 

President .—There can be no option there. It is a monopoly which will 
have to control all the market. 
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THE STAR SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, KARACHI. 

B.—Oral. 

Evidence of Mr. J. A. N. R. MEHTA recorded at Karachi on Tuesday 
the 26th November, 1929. 

PTfxidnnt. —Mr. Mehta, you wanted to ask roe certain questions yesterday. 
I understood that you had some difficulty in following what I said the other 
day. What are your difficulties? 

Mr. Mehta, —My first difficulty is wdiatover be the marketing agency, 
who is to establish it, start it, develop it and work it and who will be the 
deciding authority? 

Pi'cMdcnt. —We have not gone as far as that. As I explained that 
morning we flr,st want to have your views on the question of ijrinciple. That 
is the first thing, that is to say on the whole do you consider that that would 
bo the best way of dealing with the situation. There are two or three 
points in it; stabilization of prices and control of the quality. Those are 
the two lm])ortant factors. Any scheme which did not realise these two 
objects, would not in our opinion be a success. Wo cannot have stabiliza¬ 
tion of irrices unless there is some control. There have been violent fluctua¬ 
tions which are due entirely ns far as we can see at present to very artificial 
causes in the prices of imported salt in the Calcutta market. The result 
is therefore that when the price rises at once the consumer has got to take the 
higher price, but when the prices have been brought down he does not 
necessarily pay the lower price, 'there is no connection between the whole¬ 
sale and retail prices and from the consumer’s j>oint of view that is not 
very satisfactory as you can understand. Tt is impossible that the consumer 
will get the benefit at once of the reduced price though he will have to pay 
* higher price if the wholesale prices go up. That is a very unsatisfactory 
feature of the salt market. 

Mr. Mehta. —I submit that the manufacturer will first like to know how 
the principle will be worked. 

President. —Aren’t you familiar with the big marketing organisations? 
you have got the oil pool, you have got the Match indu.sti’y, you have got 
the ImpeJ’ial Chemicals and thousand and one other large combines, 

Mr, Mehta. —They are combines of the manufacturers themselves. 

President. —Not necessarily. Take the case of Imperial Chemicals. Th» 
marketing organisation is ordinarily quite distinct even from the bigger 
Trusts. 

Mr. Mehta. —But they are themselves interested in the capital. 

President. —Here is a commodity in which we cannot allow manufacturers 
to combine in such a way that the quality is not controlled; nor can we allow 
the combine to work in such a way that prices are not controlled. The great 
complaint about the big Trusts is that very often they charge very high 
prices in localities where there is no competition. It is for that reason that 
we should be averse to suggest a combine of manufacturers. Our own notion 
is that to start with it may be a Oovernraent monopoly. Then if the Gov¬ 
ernment is satisfied that a Company could be floated which could be trusted 
to carry out these objects, it might be handed over to the Company. But I 
can tell you this that I myself see very great difficulties in any scheme which 
will not be able to provide for these two things. It is absolutely essential 
in the case of a commodity like salt that the prices should not vary too 
frequently and that the quality should be maintained. If you have seen 
specimens of Bombay and Madras salts where there is no control you can 
just see for yourself what happens: in theory the consumer is supposed 
to look after his interests, but that has not really happened in practice 
especially in a country like India. It is no use geting away from the actual 
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facts. Theoretically of course the consumer is the best guardian of his own 
interests. In practice he is not, at least in India. 

Mr. Hallifax. —We have seen those sample.s. We were extremely surprised 
at the specimens of salts of Madras and Bojnbay. 

President. —That is the result of the fact that nobody controls the quality. 

Mr. Mehta. —I submit that variation in prices is owing to a particular 
system of working which now exists there. Once you break that system. 

President. —There is no way of breaking it, a,s far as I can see, except 
by having a counter-organisation which supersedes that system. But what is 
your objection to this? 

Mr. Mehta. —I have not the slightest objection. What I say is that we 
want to consider it. Therefore we want to know all the details so that we- 
can sit down, put our heads together and give our opinion. 

President. —Once we agree on the main principle, details can be settled 
hereafter. Of course everybody interested will have to be consulted. 

J)r. Matthai. —May I know, Mr. Mehta, apart from the question of the 
right way of organising this marketing company, as a matter of principle- 
you would agree that the best way of safeguai'ding the industry is to ensure 
a certain price and a certain standard of quality—on that principle you are 
agreed, aren’t you? 

Mr. Mehta. —But let me look at it from the manufacturers’ point of view. 

Br. Matthai. —What I am trying to get at is whether your difficulty is 
simply with regard to the procedure to be followed. 

Mr. Mehta. —I see such great difficulty in the organisation of it that the 
very principle appears to me difficult to work. I see the difficulty in that 
way. 

President. —As I explained to you that morning the first thing is to nmke 
production possible in India by protecting the manufacturer. We start with 
that proposition. That is subject to the claims of the consumer, the taxpayer 
and the Government. In order to protect the producer, it is essential that 
he must get under all conditions a price which he would find reasonably remu¬ 
nerative. We haven’t got the starting point, unless our scheme is such that 
whatever happens in connection with foreign price the Indian manufacturer 
gets what we consider a fair selling price. I think I explained that on that 
morning. As my colleague put it to you if these variations were allowed to 
take place, it would mean this that whatever protection we might start with, 
it might be ineffective. Therefore additional protection would be required 
from time to time to meet those conditions as they arise and that, in the 
case of a commodity like salt, i.s not a thing that the Government or the 
Legislative As.sembly would agree to. Therefore you must look at it from a 
practical point of view. It is no use our putting forward a scheme which 
will not carry the support of the country. After all the taxpayers are the 
people who have to find the means. 

Mr. Mehta. —^It is becau.so wo want to givo onr hearty supi^ort to your 
scheme, we want to know something more in detail. 

President. —That is the principal difficulty. From your point of view the 
difficulty is this: supposing we take Rs. 100 as your fair selling price—just 
for the sake of illustration—we say ‘ the foreign salt comes in at Rs. 80; 
we must therefore put a duty of Rs. 20 but the foreign price drops to 
Rs. 40. Where are you then? It means that Government must increase 
the duty again. 

Br. Matthai. —The salt duty question would he before the Assembly 
every year. 

President. —Or more than once a year, and you may find that the As¬ 
sembly will say “this industry we do not want; if this is what they are 
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asking for, we don’t want it You will be precisely in the same position 
in which you are now. We want to avoid that as far as possible. 

Mr. Mehta. —I do realise the principle and I follow it. My difficulty is 
granting all that, who is to judge my quality; who is to judge my price 
and who is to market this salt? 

President. —So far as the fair selling price is concerned, we shall fix it, 
that is to say this Board will fix it. It will decide what ought to be a fair 
selling price for you either at your works or c.i.f., it doesn’t matter where. 
Provided yon get a fair return on your money, you are not concerned with 
the rest. 

Mr. Mehta. —Quite so. 

President. —As regards standards we can only lay down general principles. 
Salt is a chemical and therefore standards can be laid down with precision 
and enforced without much trouble. It is not like steel or any other com¬ 
modity where it is very difficult really to make it conform to certain 
standards. Even there it is done, but it is very expensive. 

Mr. Mehta. —My difficulty is—and this is also everybody’s difficulty; sup¬ 
posing an agency is established and the prices are fixed. 

President. —Mind, this is not an agency. 

Mr. A/flkfa.—Call it marketing organisation or whatever you like. If I 
have 3,000 or 5,000 tons of salt and I want to dispose of it, what would be 
the exact procedure? 

President. —What the marketing organisation will do is this; it will say 
that it wants 500,000 tons of white salt. It will say to you how much are 
you prepared to give it, say, in the ne.xt 12 months. Supposing Karachi 
can supply 200,000 tons at a price which we have fixed, the marketing 
organisation is bound to take that salt at that price and to iparket that 
salt on its own responsibility. 

Mr. Mehta. —Will it make its own profit fixing its own price? 

President. —I am coming to that. So far as you are concerned that is 
what would happen. Supposing the marketing organisation wants 500,000 
tons of white salt and India produces 1 million tons, of course anyone who- 
offers the lowest price would got the order. It is obvious, but I hope that 
that won’t happen. The manufacturers them.sejves would realise that if 
they did this they would be cutting each other’s throat. The risk that a 
manufacturer may not secure any part of the order in any one particular 
year may be in its own way a kind of check on over-production, but we 
cannot provide against that. The first chance would be given to the Indian 
producer under which term will be included the manufacturer in Aden. 
I need not go into that question now. We will have to consider whether 
any special provision is required as regards Aden. So far as yon are con¬ 
cerned you have got to do nothing except to supply the quality of the salt 
which is prescribed. As regards tbe marketing company, it is not going 
to be a profiteering company. What it will do is this : supposing it buys 
200,000 tons from India and imports .300,000 tons from abroad; it will buy 
the latter in the cheapest market and therefore there will be no longer 
this ring and any one country can say that it will supply the whole 
quantity—Port P vid or any other place. Just now they don’t do it, because 
they have their cpiota. That quota business will break down if our sug¬ 
gestion is given effect to and there will be an open market in which to buy. 
It is certain that the imported salt will then be very much cheaper than it 
has been for a very long time. Then it will average the prices. It may 
have had to pay a higher price to you and a lower price for the imported 
salt. Its price will not contain more than a reasonable profit. It will he 
like any other public utility concern. 

Mr. Mehta. —What is the objection then for the manufacturers to form 
such a public utility company. 

President. —Because manufacturers cannot be relied upon for mamtain- 
mg the quality. That means there must bo somebody to contro; the prices. 
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Becwdly th© maj(iuf#ctuirers may manipnlate prices fey simply not supplying 
enough—th© SjSuni® thing as is happening now. What is the objection to the 
manufacturers forming a combine now as the foreign manufacturers? 

Mr. Meiia. —^Prices will be fixeaj hy the Board? 

rresident. —Tf we are going to have the same thing except this that 
the manufacturers are going to control the organisation there is no point 
in having this new scheme. 

Dr, Matthai. —Your .suggestion is this; we prohibit imports as far as 
possible and try to raise all the salt required for the Bengal market from 
Indian manufacturers. Then these Indian manufacturers form an Associa¬ 
tion being free from the coinpotition of the importer. In that case the 
consumer in India is entirely at the mercy of the manufacturers. 

Mr, Mehta. —I would submit that your prices should be fixed both for 
the consumei'.s and for the manufacturers so that instead of another public 
utility company making a reasoiiable profit, the same reasonable profit out 
of the lu'iee which you might fix for the consumers and manufacturers 
should also go to the manufacturers. 

Pre.-iidetit .—There is also another organisation required to keep control 
over you. Then there will he two organisations. The whole point is we 
want only one single organisation so far as the selling part is concerned, 
but undei' your suggestion there will be two. There must bo some other 
body to keep control over you and to see that you carry out your con¬ 
tract. 

Mr. Mehta. —Week after week prices will bo published. Auditors can be 
appointed. 

Preddent.~By whom? Some other controlling authority must be simul¬ 
taneously appointed. 

Mr. Mehta. —Supposing the other public utility company which we are 
now discussing goes wrong? 

President. —It would not be such a public utility company. If it goes 
wrong, then the Government can carry on. 

3Ir. Mehta. —We have nqw understood the exact point. 

President. —The whole point i.s, to start with tlie manufacturing interests 
must be separate from the inarketiug interests for the rca.sons I have given. 

Mr. Mehta. —Take the ca.se of the Army Canteen Hoard. Contractors 
have taken shares and are interested in that Board. The Board works 
through a Manager who is appointed by the Government. The Army Canteen 
Board purchase.s for them and then the profit whatever it may he is distri¬ 
buted amongst all. 

President. —The analogy is not a good one. That is precisely the thing 
that 1 wish to avoid in this organisation. 

Dr. Matthai. —There is a big difference between the two. In the case of 
the Army Canteen Board the army is the sole consumer, 

Mr. Mathias. —Is the Army Canteen Board still in existence? 

Mr. Mehta. —It is not. This is second Canteen Board. 

President. —Thi.s is not a happy analogy. If wa decide that this salt 
ought to and can be produced in India we want a scheme which would not 
fail. 

Mr. (h'eenfield .—I wish to point out something which Mr. Mehta has left 
out in the matter of detail. 1 suppose that the .salts of the various indivi¬ 
dual manufacturers will bo sold as of being one general quality. 

President. —Yes. We are f.repared to consider anything that you may 
place before u.s, but we do not think there is very much room for different 
qualities. The quality is merely confined to locnlities. We do not think 
that that is a good principle. 
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Mr, Oreenfield. —I speak from knowledge that I have gained from ex¬ 
perience. Qualities are so well defined in the districts that you cannot alter 
them. 

President .—This quality is absolutely created by the wholesaler. 

Mr. Greenfield .—No, but by the hundreds of years’ use. 

President .—The qualities do not exist. 

Mr. Greenfi.eld. —The Cheshire salt which is called Liverpool salt you will 
find certain districts taking. 

Dr. Matthai. —^That stands by itself. Take all the Red Sea salts—Port 
Said and others. 

Mr. Greenfield. —They come to about many thousand grades of salt. 

President. —It will be for the marketing organisation to say that this is 
table salt which is superior salt. It may pay you a special price for that if 
it wants it. There is nothing to prevent the marketing organisation from 
doing so, but it is not going to say that this is Mr. Greenfield’s salt. 

Mr. IIollif(ix .-—We want our own name if possible. 

Mr. Mehta.^Vfe have understood you and we will consider the scheme 
and let you have our view.s later. 

President. —Some of the qualities are fictitious. It is the wholesale 
dealer who has done that. Now take the case of Bombay salt. It sells at a 
higher price in some parts, but there is no question of quality. It is purely 
due to the fact that somebody has i)ushed it. 

Mr. Greenfield .—That is just the point. 

Preside7i-t.~~Tha.t we are not in favour of, becau.se competition of that kind 
is uneconomic. 

Mr. Mc/i-fa."According to your view there should bo no manufacturers’ 
brands except the quality defined by the marketing organisation. 

President.^The marketing organisation’s brands, that is all. It will say 
superfine quality, No. 1 and so on. 

Mr. Mehta .—We want to understand it. We will con.sider it and let you 
know. 

President .—Bear this in mind that what the Board wants is a projjosition 
which is practicable and which will fulfil the purposes we all have in view, 
namely the c.stablishment <ii this industry at the lea.st cost to the Govern, 
ment and to the consumer. 

Dr. Matthai .—I suppose the time for the manufacturers Association will 
come when there is over-production in this country. 

President. —Then it would be for you all to organise. 

Mr. Mehta .—Up to now I feel that the public utility company can be 
well organized by the manufacturers, but of course I am open to correction. 

President .—That is entirely open to que.stion. I want you to concentrate 
your attention on these points— whether in principle you agree that such 
a scheme would serve your purpose best or not. That is the whole point. 
As regards details we have not got down to details, because we are only 
really exploring the subject. We have pointed out the difficulties of your 
scheme as you have pointed out the difficulties of this .scheme. AVe cannot 
have a. perfect scheme, but w-e wamt a scheme which is subject to fewer 
difficulties. That is all and j'ou will have time to considei- this. 

Mr. Mehta .—Yes. 

President. —You are the Cbairman of Buyers and Shippers Association. 
1 explained the- other day that a Chamber of Commerce or the Chamber you 
repre.scnt must not identify itself with any particular manufacturer’s point 
of view. It is concerned wdth the country as a whole. The scheme that 
we are considering is not from any one particular r.‘'"son’s point of view, 
but from the point of view' of the country as a whole. It is on that aspect 
of the question we expect the Chambers to give their o)iinions. As regards 
the individual interests they should be able to look after themselves. 
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Mr. Mehta. —The Chamber would like to see Karachi’s interests prosper. 

President. —^You might prcjudiee your case by overemphasising the pro¬ 
vincial interests. 

Mr. Mehta. —I follow. 

President. —-Do you claim any privilege as regards these costs (Star Com¬ 
pany’s costs) P 

Mr. Mehta. —None. 

President. —You don’t mind their being placed before the public. 

Mr. Mehta. —No. 

President. —I understand that you have got a lease of the site which is 
known as the Star AVorks, is that right? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —-What is the area of that? 

Mr. Mehta. —About 170 acres. T have yet got to get a certain piece of 
land. On the whole it will come to about 200 acres. 

President. —Is it a homogeneous piece of land in this way that all parts 
are suitable for the manufacture of salt? 

Mr. Mehta.—Not all. 

President. —You maj' have a very big area, hut how much of it is really 
workable. 

Mr. Mehta. —About ^rds of it. 

President. —Tho vest is soft ground or swamp. 

Mr. Mehta.—It is sandy. It will require some special treatment. 

President. —AVhen did you got this lease? 

Mr. Mehta. —About two years back. 

President. —Have you been working on any large scale? 

Mr. Mehta. —We have been m.aking about 1,000 tons a month. 

President. —Have you been exporting it to Calcutta? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes and also selling it in Sind. 

President. —How much have you shipped to Calcutta? 

Mr. Mehta. —I have so far shipped about 4,000 tons. 

Dr. Matthai. —4,000 tons in a year. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes in this year. 

Dr. Matthai. —Was it all uncrushed? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —Do you intend to have a crushing plant? 

Mr. Mehta. —I have got it here. Owing to the question of the channel 
I have not been able to fix it. 

Mr, Mathias.—Whsit price have you been able to get for this uncrushed 
salt? 

Mr. Mehta. —I started with Rs. 65 and 67, then it has gone down to 
Rs. 61 and 60. 

Mr. Mathias. —That will correspond to Kurkutch quality Aden. 

Mr. Mehta.- —About that. 

President. —Your difficulty is due to the fact that you do not know what 
the transport facilities are going to be. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —We discussed this proposition 3 'esterday. Assuming that the 
transport facilities are made available—I cannot say what the scheme would 
be ; if it is too expensive we may have to consider—^assuming for the time 
being that facilities would be made available, then you would start imme¬ 
diately. 
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Mr. Mehta .—Yes The plant is lying idle. 

President .—What is the output that you expect? 

Mr. Mehta .—Do you mean iny present output? 

President —Supposing you develop your land fully? 

Mr. Mehta .—I have ordered half of my crushing plant—about 1,000 tons 
a month. 

President. —In order to get the full output from the land that you have 
got. 

Mr, Mehta .—As soon as I see that the crushing plant is working satis¬ 
factorily, I shall order the other half. 

President. —What is the full output that you expect? 

Mr. Mehta .—25,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Mathias .—How much of that would be available for the Calcutta 
market ? 

Mr. Mehta. —Out of 25,000 tons I shall make 15,000 tons available to 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Mathias .—10,000 ton.s to be supplied to the local market and 16,000 
tons for the Calcutta market. 

Mr. Mehta .—Yes. 

I>r. Matlhai.~A.re jmu proposing to send the whole of your consignment 
crushed ? 

Mr. Me/ifa,—Yes eventually, unless there is a demand for uncrushed salt. 

President. —Are you going to work these brine wells or are you going to 
get the sea water or what is your process? 

Mr. Mehta. —At pre.sent I am working with the brine wells, and for some 
time to come I shall do .so. 

President. —Supposing you find that the hrine does not hold out, it will 
not be difficult for you to change over. 

Mr. Mehta. —No, I can do it. 

President. —Have you not taken any technical advice? 

Mr. Mehta. —Considering the technical advice I am inclined to work with 
the brine wells. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is the specific gravity of your brine? 

Mr. Mehta. —I haven’t got it here. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is it of the same density as that of the Maurypur Govern¬ 
ment works? 

Mr. Mehta. —I think a little better. 

President. —Then you have these ordinary pans. 

Mr. Mehta.-—As soon as a crushing plant is put up, we will completely 
remodel our site, then it would become a model plant. 

President. —The whole point is that you must see that the proper quality 
of salt is produced. 

Mr. Mehta ,—Yes. 

President .—What I mean to say is that is the thing in which the Board 
is interested if it recommends any scheme. As regards the fair selling price 
that would be your own lookout if you increased your cost by not adopting 
proper methods. 

Mr. Media .—Before investing very large capital, I would like to see what 
the arrangements are for selling my salt and what the transport facilities 
are. All these things have to be carefully gone into. The Tariff Board is 
investigating it now. 

President .—How long do yoii think you would take before you took up 
your scheme—how long after the Board’s recommendations are made? 

Mr. Mehta .—Within one year. 
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President,- —Then you expect to reach your full output in what time. 

Mr, Mehta. —One year after that. I have got various alternatives ready 
and that will depend on your recommendations. I want to know what is 
going to happen. 

President. —That is Irrespective of whether you get any additional land 
or not, 

Mr, Mehta. —Yes. In fact I have not asked for any additional land. 

President. —You are also in a waj’ connected with the Moon Company. 

Mr. Mehta. —The Moon Company at present is a buying company and 
not a manufacturing one. The Governiiient are the buyers from the indivi¬ 
dual labourers (luuaries). The same labourers again buy it from. Government 
as a buying company. I finance them for the buying company. 

Pre.sident. —Is it a sort of Co-operative Company more or less? 

Mr. Mehta. —-Yes. I finance them. They get a .share of the profit in 
addition to what they get from manufacturing. ■ 

President.—Tha.t is a peculiar arrangement- That is because the Govern¬ 
ment think that lunaries have an interest in the Govwnment works and they 
don’t wish to interfere with them, is that the idea? 

Mr. Mehta. —^'Ihe idea is that Goveiiimeiit felt that these lunaries would 
not he able to make any improvements a.s an ordinary capitalist would and 
the risk was that the luna!io.s would lose their land. Personally I wanted 
to .save the .situation and to see that the industry also throve. I have 
brought about this arrangement between the Star and the Moon Companies. 
The Star Company lia.s become luanufactui'ers, because they have got the 
lease of the land, while the Moon Works are not, because they haven’t got 
the lease of the laud. 

President. —Owing to this complication the Moon Works will always have 
to work like that until all the lunaries have disappeared. 

Mr. Mehta. —I have placed a definite proposal before the Government for 
their acceptance. As the land is given to the Star Company, in the same 
way the Government lands should be leased to the Moon Company for a 
particular number of years. 

Dr. Matthai. —Some of the lease.s granted to individual lunaries are 
permanent loa.ses, 

Mr. Mehta, —As far as 1 am concerned I claim that all the leases are 
permanent, but Government do not accept that principle. We don’t want 
to struggle on that point. I want to find a via media. We have given up 
the point about the permanent lease by a general resolution. We say “ you 
lease the land, just as you have lea.sed to Messrs. Grax, the Star Salt Manu¬ 
facturing Company, etc., to the Moon Company consisting of all the present 
lunaries who have got pans there 

Dr. Matthai. —Then the idea is that the Government is out of it 
altogether. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —At present this is a paper transaction. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes at present. 

President. —You market their salt both in Calcutta and here. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Did you actually send the moon salt to Calcutta? 

Mr. Mehta, —Yes. 

President. —There might be difficulties. If the Calcutta prices dropped, 
there might be a loss. 

Mr. Mehta. —So far it has not happend. 

President. —Who is going to be responsible in that case? 

Mr. Mehta. —It is a question of little financial adjustment. 
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President. —I am just putting it to you supposing there was no protection 
to the industry, then you have to fight your way through the market. 

Mr. Mehta. —In that case we have to limit our manufacture and we have 
to depend on the local sale. 

Dr. Matthai. —A.s far as local sales are concerned, we have been told that 
the Members of the Moon Company were prepared to sell their salts for 
As. 1-3 a maund. 

Mr. Mehta. —There was no other alternative left. They were in a fix 
then. 

Dr. Matthai. —If that is the po.sition with regard to lo<;a) sales, local 
sales wo\ild .simply ruin your lunaries. 

Mr. Mehta. —There will be .some arrangement brought about between the 
local manufacturcr.s in legard to local sales. 

Mr. Mathias. —You allocate your salts as regards local sales. 

Mr. Mehta. —Something will have to be done. There will be over-produc¬ 
tion unless Calcutta takes U]> a larger supply. 

President. —1 have not read the leases yet. Have all the leases been 
completed or are they still waiting to be corai)leted? 

Mr Shipp. —They are awaiting execution by Government. 

President. —All the terms have been fixed. 

Mr. Shipp.—Yas. 

President. —Generally si>eaking what is the interest of the Government 
now in the leases? Do they take any rent or royalty? 

Mr. Meiita.—Government charge only for road and water expenses. 

President. —It is the gift of the land to you by Government. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes, but the Moon Company used to pay before. 

President. —You are much more favourablj' situated than any other salt 
works in that you have got your land free which is not the case in most 
cases. Either the Government take rent or royalty so that you .start with 
an initial advantage and Government cannot ijossibly give you what you call 
permanent leases. 

Mr. Mehta. —rermunent lease to whom? 

Pre.sidi‘nt. —To you. 

Mr. Mehta, —^Wliy to me, to all. 

President. —To all the manufacturers. It is really htatni land. It is 
Inam, for what. 

Mr. Mathias. —There i.s no manufacturer who pays any royalty. 

Mr. Mehta. —AVe paj' a nominal rent. 

President. —That is a favourable position. 

Mr. Mehta. —There are water charges and other charges. 

President. —These charges will have to be paid in any case. 

Mr. Mehta. —There is the supervision charge. 

Mr. Mathias. —Provided it is not more than 5 per cent., so that really 
these charges do not amount to very much. 

Mr. Mehta. —Establishment charges and water charge,s come to about 9 ps. 

President. —Even the Baroda State charges As. 10 a ton royalty. I do 
not know whether it would not be right in the public interest to charge a 
small royalty. After all we are the guardians of the taxpayer and there is 
no reason why Government should net recover something. 

Mr. Mehta.—It is too late I think. 

President. —Aden also pays royalty. AM these leases, I take it are for 
30 years. 

Mr. Mehta. —My lease is for 20 years with the option of renewal. 

President. —Your lease has already run for two years. 
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Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

VresvJent. How loii" has your lease, Mr. (xreenfield, run? 

Mr. Greenfield .— T do not really remember. 

Mr. JJallifax. —There was a dispute about the date. 

1 resuU nt . Mr. Mellta, you have not .sent u.s any replies to our question, 
naiie, but you liave '■•'5 e.stiinated eo.st of 28,0(X) inaunds of nnerushecl 

salt on which we will exiajnine you. 

Mr. Mehta.—H is the actual cost. 

Prenidcnt. This is about 1,000 tons a month. That is what it means. 

Mr. Mehta .— Yea. 

President. —These arc actual costs. 

Mr. Mehta.--Yes. 

^ President. These are rather differently put though they are the same. 
They are not in accordance with onr form anj' how. Shall we take 100 
niaiinds ns a unit? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

Pre.sidcnt. —In other cases we have got it in tons; so, it is difficult for 
us to conipnre. We will first take your nianufneturing churges, that is 
.Vo. 1. Hy manufacturing charges yon iiieiui the amount that you pay to 
the lunaries. 

Mr. Mehta .—Yes. 

President.' —What does that include? How much work of mnnufacturo is 
included in that? For instance, they dig tho wells? 

Mr. Mehta.—The paiis arc ninde by us. The wells are dug hy us, 

President. —‘ Hy u.s ’ iiieans by whom? 

Mr. Mehta. —Jly the Star Works. We pay to each individual worker that 
is the panholder one anna three pies per mftvind for as mucli salt as is 
turned out. 

President. —Who malros the pans? 

Mr. Mehta. —We h.ave paid for pans and wells in tho beginning. 

President. -Under what head does it como? 

Mr. Mehta. —Under capital co.st. 

Ttr. Matthai. —Havenlt tlioy got to he renewed? 

Mr. Mehta. —Y’es, hut the repairing charges go to the general expense. 
Wliatcvor be tlio o.\pons(is tho.y are not paid by thorn. 

Hr. Matthai. —That would be shown as current expenses. 

3/?’. Mehta. —Yes. 

Prcsitlenf. —Under what head is it .shown? 

Mr. -Establishment, water charges and manufacturing charges. 

President. —Wliat I want to know is whore would tho charges come for 
making tho wells and pans. Under what he.ad do they come? 

Mr. Mehta. —I may tell you that wells .and pans’ original cost goes to 
c.apital.- -Tho rci)air chatges would go to establishment, water, etc. 

President. —You dig all the wells, and tho pans arc made out of your 
rnpit.al. 

Mr. Mehta. —Y’es. 

President .— You hnyo |dug enough wells and pans for 1,000 tons a mnutli. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes, 

President.- -Th',\t goes' under your capit.al expenditure. 

3/r. hfehta. —Yes. 

President. —The aiinn.al repairs would be covered by the first item, 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. ' 
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Fresidmt .—So that really speaking your manufacturing charges are a 
-combination of item Nos. 1 and 2. 

Mr. Mehta. —No, the manufacturing charges are net. 

President. —^Tho total coat of manufacture is the total of items 1 and 2, 
viz., E,s. 12-8-0. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes, for 100 maunds. 

President .—That is about As. 2 a maund. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President .—This payment is net payment to lunsri. 

Mr. Mehta. —^Yes. 

President .—There is no further deduction out of that. 

Mr. Mehta. —No. 

President. —How much salt would one lunari make in a year? 

Mr. Mehta. —About 120 tons. Each lunari of mine has got 3 to 4 pans. 
We have got 27 lunacies and each of the lunacies has got three sub- 
lunaries under him—^27 lunaries plus 81 sub-lunaries. 

President .—That is 108. 

Mr. Mehta.^Yes. All the lunaries pay to the sub-lunaries one anna for 
the other three pans. 

President .~Th.a.t is to say a lunari will make a pico out of that. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —So far as we are concerned we have got to divide it equally 
by 81. 

Mr. Mehta.—Yiis. 

President .—That gives an average of what. 

yir. Mehta. —Wo have got actually what each lunari gets month after 
nionth. 

Mr. Mathias.—Is this an estimate for the Star or for the Moon Company? 

Mr. Mehta.—Por the Star Company, The Moon Company is really a 
buying Company. 

President.—l&aQh lunari gets about Rs. 250 a .year on an average. 

Mr. Mehta. —^Yes and then he gets his share of the profits which we 
make. 

President .—How do you mean? 

Mr. Mehta. —They are all members of the Company. 

President .—I am talking of the Star Works. 

Mr. Mehta.—1 am also talking of the Star Works. 

President .—I thought that that applied to the Moon Works, 

Mr. Mehta. —All the 27 lunaries are partners in the Company. 

Dr Matthai. —That is interesting. 

Mr. Mathias. —The Star Company does not entirely belong to you. 

Mr. Mehta. —No. 

Presiden t.- -Tho.n you are a big lunari yourself. 

Mr. Mehia. —Ye.s. I am only one in 28. Wo have built up a little reserve 
fund and depreciation fund. We paid them Rs. 200 last year. 

President. —In addition to their wages? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —That is to say if you realise a price which leaves you a margin 
you give a sort ol bonus. 

Mr. Mehta. —They are partners. 

President. —They share equally with you. 

Mr. Mehta .—Yes. 
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with them. You have not formed into a Company, have you? 

Mr. Mehta. is a tegular partnership company. 

Pr. Matthai. —Is not the profit divided according to the holdings of each 
member P 

Mr. Mefita. —Each inpmber has got equal holdings. All the 27 lunaries 
have got 4 pans each. ' 

President. —Supposing in this case you made a loss you must hear it. 

Mr. Mehta. —We havp got a certain reserve. 

President.— On top of that if there is a Io,s.s either you pay it or the works 
close down. 

Mr. Mehta. —It wouldn’t come to that. 

Prei'ii/cnf.- -That is the logical con.sequence. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

Pr. Matthai. —T don’t quite follow. The profit after 3 'ou have put enough 
into the reserve fund is divided on the basis of the capital holding of each 
member, 

Mr. Mehta. —There is no capital holding. The capital is supplied hy me. 

I am half proprietor apd the others rei)re,sent the other half. I take half 
the profit and they get half the profit. 

President. —It comes to this that you have half the number of shares; 
and the other half is divided between these 27. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. If it came to any loss, the manufacturing costs would 
be autom.atically reduced. Supposing it became a losing concern, they would 
have to reduce the cost to one anna. 

President. —It is really a partnership in which you have half the interests 
and the other half is owned by the 27 lunaries. 

Mr. Mehta. —The,y get the full incentive to produce as much salt as they 
can. 

President. —It is quife a now form. It is not a profit sharing arrange¬ 
ment. It i.s a partnerslfip. 

Pr. Matthai .—This iif mor(’ly a .sort of bonus. 

Mr. Mehta. —Why do .you call it bonus? They are partners in the assets 
of the Company. 

Pr. Matthai.—-Are they partners in the property? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

Pr. Matthai. —In what way? All the capital is held hy you. 

Mr. Mehta. —That capital belongs to the Companj'. I don’t see the least 
difficull^’ about that. 

President. —The Company is financed by borrowed capital. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —You take, a certain rate of interest on the whole capital. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —They are( responsible for the interest. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 1 charge a very low interest and I look forward to the 
day when the capital wfll he repaid. 

President.- —From the reserve fund you will eventually pay oS the capital. 

Mr. Mehta. —1 calculate that in 15 or 20 years they will pay off the capi¬ 
tal and I look forward to that day. 

Pr. Matthai. —The ivhole financing of this Company is by means of 
borrowed capital. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —It is partly by means of an instalment system which .you 
earn for them as they get along. 
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Mr. Mehta. —My whole object is that they should retain their individuality 
and yet become the proprietors. They will not be wiped off the earth which 
otherwise wmuld have happened. 

X)r. Matthai. —Do they share in the management P 

Mr, Mehta. —Absolutely, the Committee is entirely their own. They sit 
in my office as you gentlemen are sitting here and work. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you arrange their business? 

Mr. Mehta. —I guide them. 

President. —It is « pity that we were not able to see your Star Works 
that morning. It is v«ry interesting to know all that. 

Dr. Matthai. —You have 27 Members. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. They have opened a depot in Sind. They know the 
Calcutta business very well and have everything at their fingers tips. 

President. —You have got to explain to your partners the meaning of 
the scheme that I have put forward. 

Mr. Mehta. —I do feel that they are an intelligent lot. 

President, —You have to take a certain amount of risk. 

Mr. Mehta,—1. do admit that. What I am doing is I am experimenting 
with the views that I have of iny own. 

President. —It is really a laudable scheme. The recurring part of the 
expenditure in your manufacturing costs is As. 2 per maund. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —Then you have got the weighing charges. Is that money paid 
to Government? 

Mr, Mehta. —Weighing charges are our own. 

Mr, Mathias. —What exactly does that mean? Does that mean the cost 
of labour for weighing? 

Mr. Mehta. —We give it to the contractor and contractor here is the 
lunari himself. 

President. —What is the object of this weighing? 

Mr. Mehta. —We have to weigh it and p^it it on to the Government plat¬ 
form which i.s in the charge of Government. 

President. —Platform is the heap. 

Mr, Mehta.—Yes. 

President.~Js the salt weighed? 

Mr. Mehta, —So far as we are concerned, we weigh it. It is weighed 
there. 

President. —This weighmeiit, when is it made? 

Mr, Mehta. —When it is put on to the platform. 

President. —Or when it is removed, 

Mr, Mehta. —We weigh the salt ourselves. This is a, charge incurred 
when we put it on to the platform. 

President. —In Bombay it is weighed more than once. The salt is liable 
to be weighed even on the road. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is this the only weighinent then? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Yon don’t weigh it when you take it out of the heaps. 

Mr. Mehta. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —This is the only weighing charge you have, vh., 2 pies. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. The Customs people weigh for their own purpose. 

President. —It must be weighed two or three times at least. It is weighed 
here first and Customs check it. 

Mr. Mehta. —Customs don’t check it. 
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President. —It goes ili bond. 

Mr. Shipp. —It is really a question of the number of tubs that are sent. 
President. —You have to give a certificate. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. The Customs give a certificate on the basis of our 
statement. 

Mr. Mathias. —When do you weigh it? 

Mr. Shipp. —As it leaves the works. 

Mr. Mathias. —There are two weighments. The second one is a Govern¬ 
ment charge. 

Mr. Shipp.- -At their own cost. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do they inuko their own arrangements to weigh? There 
will be some one to supervise it. 

President. —That must have gone to the establishment, water, etc., 
charges. But you have not .stated there. 

Air. Mehta.—yShon the steamer comes, all our workers are collected 
together and they do the work. 

President. —By your workmen you mean lunarios. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes, and sub-lunaries. 

Mr. Mathias. —That comes under establishment charges. 

Mr. Mehta.—We don’t pay that, but yon may take it like that. 

Mr. Mathias.—Another charge has to be added for night eoolies. That is 
part of your jnannfacturing costs. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes, that is where the boat works. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is the charge? 

Mr. Mehta. —41 pies. 

Mr. Mathias. —For what? 

Mr. Mehta. —For taking it from our works to the Stonebnnder. 

Mr. Mathias. —How do you take it? 

Mr. Mehta, —By camels. 

Mr. Mathias, —Is that done by the contractor? 

Mr. Mehta. —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —For .a production of 4,000 tons a year, what is the sort of 
camel force that will he required. 

Mr. Mehta. —Eventually w'e will hav'e motor lorries. As soon as the 
crushing plant is ready, we will have to make roads. 

Air. Mathias. —The next item is unloading charges at Keamari. Where is 
Keamari ? 

Mr. Mehta. —^Keamari is the east wharf. 

.Mr. Mathias. —You don’t take yoiir stuff straight to the boat. 

Mr. Mehta. —From the Stonebnnder we take it to the sea side. 

Mr. Mathias. —You don’t take it to the steamer. 

Air. Alehta. —The steamer is at the wharf and we bring our salt by the 
boat to the side of the steamer. 

Mr. Alathias. —Then that is unloading charges into the steamer. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —The unloading charges are not actuals. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes, they are. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is not done by your men. 

Mr. Mehta. —It is done by contract. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you get terms as low ,as pies? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 
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President .—The cost of transport from the works will come to as follows; — 

Per 100 
maunds. 

Rs, A. p. 


Transport charges . . . . . 2 4 0 

Loading into boats . . . . . . 0 10 0 

Boat hire . . . . . , . . 3 5 9 

Night coolies.0 2 10 

Unloading charges at Keainari . . . . 0 11 9 


7 2 4 
or 7 2 6 


Then there is wharfage. Is this wharfage at this end? You must have 
charged for the empty bags. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes, Rs. 1-4-9. The total comes to Rs. 9-9-9 including the 
wharfage of Rs. 1-2-6. 

President. —That is at this end. 

Mr. Mehta.—Yes. 

President. —Rs. 9-9-9 is for 100 maunds and for a ton it is roughly about 
Rs. 2-8-0, 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —You say you have got to bag this salt. 

Mr. Mehta,- —Yes. 

President. —What is the rea.sonP In steamer it goes in bulk. 

Mr. Mehta.- —It goes in bag and it is emptied into the steamer. 

President.—Is this the depreciation on the bags that you are charging? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes, it is rather heavy. 

President. —Does everybody do it? Mr. Hallifax, how do you do? 

Mr. Halifax. —We send it in bulk. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is your reason, Mr. Mehta, for sending it in bags? 

Mr. Mehta. —I haven’t got the facilities to send it in bulk. 

President. —It goes by camel. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —That is because you' use camel for transport that you have 
got to use bags. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President .—Would it not be better if you had a little railroad a.", at Grax? 

Mr. Mehta. —Unless charges are made equal for everybody, I would not 
send it in bulk in the ordinary country craft. 

President. —You are able to bear a cost of Rs. 2-8-0 per ton under these 
heads at present. 

Mr. Mehta. —We have to meet it. 

President. —The position therefore is this; supposing this arrangement 
was made—the one that we discussed yesterday—even if the manufacturer 
was made to pay Rs. 2-8-0 a ton delivered into the ship, his costs would not 
go up beyond what you have given here. It might not be an uniirofitable 
proposition to take it over, 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes, it appears so. 

President. —Let us calculate what it costs. To Rs. 9-9-0 you have to add 
freight of Rs. 22-7-8 which comes to about Rs. 32-1-3 c.i.f. Calcutta. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 
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President, —At the Calcutta end you have got to add Rs. 8-12-10, is that 
right? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —-Then there is loss in weight. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes, that is Rs. 1-4-0. 

President. —Let us out out uoinmission charges. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes, then it comes to Rs. 6-12-10. 

President. —The total comes to Rs. 40-2-1. That is including transport. 
That means 6-4 anna per maund. Now we must calculate your works cost. 
The total nanufacturing cost is Rs. 13-8-8 (Rs. 12-8-0 for manufacturing 
charges and establishment, water, etc., charges plus Rs. 1-0-8 for weighing 
charges). Now we have to .'idd depreciation and return on the capital. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —You calculate at 4 pies a maund. On what capitalisation is 
it? 

Mr. il/e/ita.—Interest on Rs. 30,000, that is all what we do. 

Mr. Mathias.—At what rate do you charge? 

Mr. Mehta. —6 per cent. 

President. —How have you taken depreciation? 

Mr. Mehta. —The interest of 4 pies is not on the full amount. 

PresiUent. —You have taken on a month’s production. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —What we to do is to take the total capitalization. 

Mr. Mehta. —1 actually took a production of 1,000 tons, but incidentally 
it has come to a month’s production. 

President. —We must take the capital whatever it is. Here Rs. 30,fX)0 
multiplied by 12 would give you the capital. 

Mr. Mehta. —6 pies would be a fair amount to take. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is the capital cost of establishing your works? 

Mr. Mehta. —Rs. 52,0(K). 

President. —We will take it at Rs. 60,000. That will give you an output 
of 1,000 tons a month. 

Mr. Mehta.~Yes. 

President. —What rate of depreciation do you charge or think reasonable 
on your works? This includes no crushing plant. 

Mr. Mehta. —1 would give it 15 years lease of life. 

President. —You give 15 years, but we give 16 years so there is not much 
difference. 

Mr. Mehta. —Quite so. 

President. —When you reach your full output, what would be your capi¬ 
tal? 

Mr. Mehta. —Rs. 2^ lakhs including the crushing plant and everything. 

President. —Would it not be better to take it on that footing? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —We have to allow depreciation and a fair return on that. 

Mr. Mehta. —But I am very doubtful about that. I want to put down 
the life of my crushing plant at 16 years. 

President. —What we do is that we give an average rate on the whole 
block account. 

Mr. Mehta. —For your calculation purpose you can do so. 

President. —You may have a piece of land on which also you will get 6J 
per cent. In all our enquiries we have allowed GJ per cent, and it has 
worked satisfactorily so far. In fact it is far too much for some under¬ 
takings. That is when you use machinery for 24 hours, 6i per cent, will 
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be all right, but where you don’t, depreciation will be less. We have not 
made any departure so far in the rnatter of depreciation. What about your 
working capital. Is that included in this 2^ lakhs, 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —We take our working capital separately. Do you take 4 
months from the time you mannf.acture for the money to come hack? 

Mr. Mehta.—A months, 

Mr. Mathias. —What would be the full output for the full capital cost? 

Mr. Mehta.—25,000 tons. 

President. —Capitalisation is Rs. 10 a ton. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President.—We liiive to calculate depreciation. You estimate that your 
total capitalization will be Rs. 2i lakhs out of which you will allow Rs. 25,000 
for working capital so that depreciation has to be calculated on Rs. 2,25,000. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —And the return will be calculated on your investment of 
Rs. 2,60,000. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —That is irrespective of the rate at which you have lent the 
money. 

Mr. .lldl/riu.s.—Rs. 25,000 would be comsiderably less than three months 
turnover. 

President. —Tt will be move than that. 

Mr. Mehta.—At present it is. 

President. —We generally take so many months turnover. We calculate 
the number of month.s during which your capital is likely to remain looked 
up and allow you a certain rate. When we add the charges it will give you 
the c.i.f. price in Calcutta. We have got to add at the other end the Agent’s 
commission. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —AVhat is your practice? How do you sell your salt when it 
arrives in Calcutta? 

Mr. Mehta. —One .shipment we sold ea:-sh^; the other shipments wo are 
putting in golahs and the Agents sell ex-golahs. 

President. —This is a fi.Ked charge, Rs. 2 per 100 maunds. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

Mr, Mathias .—Is that a fixed charge or a percentage charge. 

Mr. Mehta. —Tt is a fixed charge. 

President. —We have found that formerly the difference between the 
golah price and the e.r-.ship price was about Rs. 8 and now they have reduced 
it to Rs. .3 at present. 

Mr. Mehta. —We all .sell e.r-golahs. 

President. —To the other people getting it ex-ship it makes a difference 
of only Rs. .3. so most people take it ex-golah. 

Mr. Mehta.—Yes. 

President. —So that the charges to take would be ex-golah charges. 

Mr. Mehta. —Ye.s. 

Pre,.sident. —To this you have got to add the crushing charges. The Okha 
Salt Works people li.ave given As. 12-6 as the crushing charge per ton. For 
100 maunds it may mean Rs. 3. 

Mr. Mehta. —I think Rs, 3 would be an underestimate. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is your own estimate? 

Air. Mehta. —My own estimate is Rs. 8 to Rs. 9. 

President. —Tt cannot be. 
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Mr. Mehta, —1 have no experience. 

President. —They have a very old fashioned machinery in Aden. The 
Indo-Aden Salt Works have given a rate of Rs. 1-3-0 per ton for crushing 
and that is excluding depreciation. 

Mr. Mehta. —^Yes, if you exclude depreciation and interest. 

President.—The only people who are now crushing are the Okha Salt 
Works and the Grax Limited. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes, and also Laxmi Salt Works. 

President. —Can you tell me what your crushing costs are? 

Mr. Mehta. —9 pies per maund. 

President. —Does that include depreciation and interest? 

Mr. Mehta. —No. 

President. —Supposing you had a lugger plant, the cost should not be 
so high. 

Dr. Matthai. —This Rs. 4 that you suggest is for 100 maunds. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —That gives us your fair selling price ea-golah. Supposing we 
had this marketing organisation, which bought your salt free on board, you 
would simply got free on hoard costs or you might get c.i.f. price. If you 
get the free on board price, you don’t have to pay any freight. You simply 
hand it over to the Company and they can take it wherever they like and 
market it wherever they like. If they pay you the c.i.f. price, you will 
have to deliver it at Calcutta. If you get to f.o.b. price, you won’t have 
much capital locked up. The marketing organisation may take it by rail if 
it liktis to some territory nourhy. If you get a fair selling price for your 
salt and if it is marketed for you, you have no objection to that. 

Mr. Mehta. —We will give you our considered reply later on. 

President. —What is your scheme, supposing there was no marketing 
organisation. IIow do you ivish tis to proceed? You must give us some 
other alternative if you reject this one. 

Mr. Mehta.~~l can assure you that I have been thinking over w'hat you 
have suggested. I have in my mind various alternatives. 

President. —Tell me what they are. You are not committing yourself 
to anything. Just tell us what they are and we will consider. We will help 
you to consider also just as you would help us in considering the proposal. 

Mr. Mehta. —The first alternative is that the present arrangement of 
marketing at Calcutta by a pool should bo broken. 

President. —How do you suggest that it should be broken? 

Mr. Mehta. —By plainly telling them. 

President. —^You can tell them as much as you like. But what is the 
sanction for it? 

Mr. Mehta. —The sanction is this; there will be a tariff duty if the thing 
is not broken. 

President. —They are not children. They want something tougher than 
that. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your scheme would bo this that Government should warn 
them that unless they admitted your salt Government would take action 
either by legislation or in some other manner and prevent the importation 
of their salt. 

Mr. Mehta.- —That is the thing I would suggest. 

President. —They will want to know what will the Government do if they 
refuse. You have got to tell them what weapon you are going to use. We 
want to know how ai-e you going to frighten them into good behaviour. Tliey 
know that our Govenrment cannot do whatever it likes, as before. Govern¬ 
ment is not nearly as omnipotent as it was. It has got to submit to the 
ordinary procedure. 
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Mr. Mehta. —The second point would be very clear as far as I can see. 
India could or would produce enough salt for the country if it was allowed. 
•Only you take the legal step and prevent foreign salt from coming in. Then 
there are merchants who will fight their own battles. 

President. —There is a difficulty about price and also the difficulty about 
the quality. The consumer is not going to be left at the mercy of the manu¬ 
facturers as in Madras and Bombay, 

Mr. Mehta. —There would be a serious competition among the Indian 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Mathias. —In the meantime we must consider what would happen if 
this legislation was introduced. If we prohibited the importation of foreign 
salt next year for instance, India would not he in a position to produce 
more than a portion of what was required. 

Mr. Mehta. —That is not my object. My object is that if the Tariff 
Board is convinced foreign salt should be stopped from coming in if India 
is to produce this salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is your idea? Should it be introduced by degrees? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —In what way? 

Mr. Mehta. —If you are convinced that India produces so much salt, you 
should not allow more than a certain quantity of foreign salt to come in. 

President. —It means control. You cannot have partial control which 
may fail. 

Mr. Mehta. —My conclusion i.s that if encouragement is given to the Salt 
industry, within two or three years, India would be able to produce the salt 
that is required. 

President. —For two or three years what are we going to do? How are 
you going to stop the competition? How arc you going to .supply the coun¬ 
try’s demand? How are you going to prevent Aden from swamping you 
out? Do you wish the industry to bo transferred to Aden. We must give 
Aden the same thing as we are giving you, because it is no foreign salt, 
Aden says ‘ we will supply you with 400,000 tons which they can ’. 

Mr. Mathias. —The Okha people say that they can produce 400,000 tons. 

President. —Where is Karachi then? I do not know what the position is 
in Aden. Supposing they increase their production, they have got the same 
advantages as you have. They have been longer in the field and they 
claim that their costs are lower and they appear to be so. They have got 
better freight facilities than you have. 

Mr. Mehta. —Supposing the marketing organisation hs established and 
Aden offers 4J lakhs of tons at Bs. 50 or Bs. 66, it may say “ I am getting 
it from Aden 

President. —Under the marketing scheme everything has to be controlled. 
Then it will be possible to say that Aden shall not supply more than so 
much. When you don’t want any control, Aden' is entitled to say ‘ you 
have no control and we will supply ’. That is their position, so that you 
cannot have it both ways. You cannot have no control and at the same time 
shut out Aden. But if you have control, you may say to Aden—I do not 

know what the proposal may be: I am just telling you that it may be 

more feasible to tell Aden—‘ you get only so much ’, because you will attempt 
control nil round. If you don’t then it is not pos.sible to stop Aden. As a 
matter of fact Aden does not want any protection. 

Mr. Mehta. —Aden is a factor. 

President. —Oklia also is the same thing. Is there any other altornativo? 
You have got one or two things to remember. If you have control, the con¬ 
trol must be effective and complete for your purpo,se or you have no control. 

You cannot have partly one and partly another. It i.s opposed to all princi¬ 
ples and is impracticable. 
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Mr. Mehta, —We have got all your view and we will give you our consi¬ 
dered opinion before you reach Bombay. 1 see there are so many factors 
and I don’t want to say anjrthing just at present which will commit my 
friends. 

President. —You can give your own personal view. 

Mr. Mehta. —I still feel that the public utility company need not be out¬ 
side the manufacturers. 

President. —That is a detail. 

Mr. Mehta. —I don’t anticipate any of the dangers which you are anti¬ 
cipating. 

Dr. Matthai. —Are you suggesting a marketing organisation which is com¬ 
posed partly of manufacturers and partly of the public and Government? 

Mr. Mehta. —Entirely of manufacturers. 

President. —-You have to show some very special advantage for this 
arrangement before you could get the Assembly to agree to it. 

Mr. Mehta. —All that we say is this; first of all you control our prices, 
and then if there is to he any profit at the marketing end, I suggest that 
it should go to the manufacturers who have put in their capital. For 
marketing purposes they may have to invc.st a little more capital, and that 
is all. 

President. —I will tell you what you would do. Supposing somebody else 
wants to start manufacturing, then it is possible for you, as we can only 
fix a maximum in the case of a marketing organisation, to reduce your price 
and prevent somebody else from doing it. That is what this pool is doing. 
Nobody can come in if they don’t want and your manufacturers may do the 
same thing. If you are to be [irevented from doing so, Government must 
have the power. 

Mr. Mehta. —Why should we reduce our profits.*’ 

President. —You will by limiting production. The element of competi¬ 
tion must be retained here so as to keep you in good behaviour. You may 
behave like the oil trust which is a combination of manufacturei-s. 

Mr. Mehta. —In the oil trust there is no control. Here you fix the price 
and we sell it. 

Dr, Matthai. —Who fixes the price? 

Mr. Mehta, —You will fix the price according to quality. 

Dr. Matthai. —Under the scheme suggested by the Tariff Board. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes, and you will also fix the price at which we can sell it 
to the consumer. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing I say I am going to start a salt works at another 
place, are you going to prevent me? 

Mr, Mehta, —The Association, as a matter of fact, will be composed of 
manufacturers. 

Dr. Matthai. —-You are not bound to market it. How can anybody com¬ 
pel you to market that salt? But if it is a company under the control of 
Government, you have got to take it, 

Mr. Mathias. —fs your suggestion this—that Government should give a 
complete monopoly of the Bengal market to an Association of manufacturers? 

Dr. Matthai. —To an Association consisting of certain specific manufac¬ 
turers. 

Mr. Mehta. —I don’t say that. Anybody who likes to come in may come 
in. The manufacturers can apijoint a Manager and a Board. The manu¬ 
facturers are entitled to get a profit, and that is all I say. 

Dr. Matthai. —The point raised by the President is this: supposing some 
manufacturers who is outside the Association decides to manufacture salt, 
under your scheme, is he disallowed? 

Mr. Mehta. —Why should he be disallowed? 
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Dr. Matthai.^ll he is allowed, your scheme breaks down. 

Mr. Mehta. —He can come into the manufacturers’ Association. 

President.- —Supposing you don’t take him. 

Mr. Mehta. —All that I want to point out is this: once having accepted 
a fair selling price, why should we allow another public utility company to 
come in? 

President. —Manufacturers are not a public utility company. Supposing 
we say that the public utility company is allowed to make 6 per cent, profit, 
you won’t be content with 6 per cent., but you will want 10 per cent. 

Mr. Mehta. —We have, as it is, invested our capital in this industry. 
The only capital we will require is to finance the business for the period that 
elapses between the time that we send our salt and the time we sell it. 
That capital we can well afford to expend and earn 6 per cent, interest on 
it, and further the control will be in our hands. 

President. —If you like there is nothing to prevent 5 mu from becoming a 
shareholder. 

Mr. Mehta. —Otherwise you would not be able to attract capital unless 
some debenture is raised for the public utility company. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing it is a Government monopoly entirely instead 
of a selling organisation—I understood the President to say that the actual 
means of carrying it out is a matter which could be worked out later .... 

Mr. Mehta. —1 ajti very much afi'aid to play into the hands of anybody. 

I am afraid that it may say that when 1 produce 5,000 tons it will only buy 
from me 1,000 tons. 

President. —You have not understood the whole thing. The whole point 
is that the public utility company will say that it requires 500,000 tons. 
Whatever you can supply, it is bound to take at the fixed price. 

Mr. Mchtffl.—Okha may say that it will give you 400,000 tons. 

President. —We want to keep that element of competition. 

Mr. Mathias.—Your point is this: that although at the commencement 
of the scheme suggested by Sir Padamji, it would be possible, when the 
manufacture in India is very much less than the consumption, for the 
pxjblic! utility company to take the whole of your production, yet later on 
when there may be over-production in India, you would be in the hands of 
practically one consumer, that is to say they would say “ tender to us for 
whatever amount you like of this 500,000 ton.s ”. You tender and Grax and 
others also will tender, and the Iowe.st tender may be accepted. At that 
time yon might be left with your wmrks without any market at all. That is 
really your point. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yo.s. 

President. —That is perfectly true. 

Mr. Mehta.—That moan.s I will have to shut my works. 

President. —The remedy i.s that amongst yourselves you must see that 
there is no over-production. 

Mr. Mehta. —I can quite understand this if it is only Karachi. I don’t 
understand how it will be possible if Okha, Aden and other places are 
brought in. 

President. —Suppo.sing you are not willing to have this scheme, the posi¬ 
tion is simply this ; we may say we cannot make any recommendation which 
would help the indirstry. That is the point. You will have to give me 
some scheme as an alternative which we can take the larsponsibility of 
putting forward and the scheme should not be such that it would break 
down. 

Mr. Mehta. —It is exactly the same reason that I am telling you this. 
Supposing T don’t sell salt there will he some profit yet which I may get 
out of this public utility business. 
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l^residcnt. I think it is better for you to set out this scheme in writing 
End point out whatever difficulty yon ap^^rehend. l^irst of all say whether 
you want an organisation like that or not. That is the essential point. 
Then say if the organisation is constituted, we want to work it in such and 
such a way. I have got no strong views on that point. 1 am asking for 
advice. 

Mr. Mehta .—Wo are also trying to find out your views so that we may 
consider them. It is not that we object to the scheme. 

President .—First of all consider what is the alternative of duties and 
bounties. Assuming that they are not feasible what is your alternativeP 
1 have put forward this alternative. If you have got any other alternatives,, 
please put them forward, first of all the principles and then the details. 

Mr. Mathias .—The object in view is the stabilisation of prices in the 
Calcutta market and to prevent fluctuations of prices from time to time. . . 

President.—And the control of quality. 

Mr. Mehta .—We will bear all those points in mind and give you our 
considered opinion later on. 

Mr. Mathias .—Oui terms of reference o.sk us to consider whether it is in 
the public interest that the production of salt in India should be encouraged. 
Of course there are many places in the world where salt is produced at rates 
at any rate lower than the rates in Karachi and probably a good deal lower. 
It may not be con.siderod in the public intei-est if we are to give a special 
price as suggested by the President in perpetuity to Indian salt- There 
mu.st come a time when the Indian salt must he able to compete with salt 
in Fort Said and other places. Can you give us any idea as to whether if 
protection or assistance is afforded for a rea,sonable period, it would he 
possible at the end of that period to reduce your costs in any way. 

Mr. Mehta.—lf you take the cost of manufacture and the cost of 
transport, the cost of manuf.acture is veiy, very little. The main item in 
the cost is transport. Now the only way to make our salt cheaper is to 
make the cost of transport cheaper. The consideration is not how to make 
the cost of manufacture cheaper, because in comparison with the cost of 
transport, the cost of mantifacturo is very little. When the transport 
charges become cheaper, our salt can also be sold cheaper. Our competi- 
tion with the foreign salt is not in respect of cost of manufacture, but in 
respect of transport. As they can transport their salt cheaper, we are handi¬ 
capped. 

President .-—^The idea of a marketing organisation is also this. It places 
the salt in tho market from the nearest and the che.apest source for that 
particular market. Supposing the Karachi manufacturers like to put in 
their salt in all markets, it might he quite uneconomical and must raise the 
general average of prices. The marketing organisation will say “it is. 
cheaper to take this Karachi salt to Allahabad by rail or to send it to Chitta¬ 
gong direct from here and so on ”. In that way by taking the salt from the 
nearest source of supply we may be able to average the prices in such a way 
that they are lower than they would otherwise he. That is the thing for 
which you w.ont a marketing organisation. Even big corporations have 
separate maj'keting organisations oven though they are manufacturers, 

Mr. Mehta .—I was answering the question as to the period. The period 
would be determined by the railing and shipping facilites that wo get. Even 
to-day in Karachi one c.asc of anything from London is cheaper than I can 
send it from here to Bombay. 

Mr. Mathias .—With the development of the port of Karachi I suppose 
you would have more coal supplied here and that would increase the number 
of boats coming here. 

Mr. Mehta .—As long as there is a monopoly, there is trouble. At present 
both the Scindia, Steam Navigation Company and the British India Steam 
Navigation Company have some pool. 
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President. —You now want tho maniifaotnrers’ pool. 

Mr. Mathias. —The point is if yon have more ships calling at Karachi as 
^he port gradually develops, it may pay them to take your salt cheaper. 

Mr. Mehta. —I am very doubtful. 

Mr. Mathias. —Ts tliere any possibility of a reduction in the cost of manu- 
‘facture ? 

Mr. Mehta. —I don’t see that there can be any reduction in the cost of 
manufacture to speak of. I don’t see any way out except Government help 
whitih would make the industry living. That is the whole trouble. Other¬ 
wise wo would not a.sk for any kind of protection. The whole difficulty is 
shipping facilities. 

Mr. Mathias. —T understand that provided the ring in Calcutta is con¬ 
trolled, you see no difficulty in competing with the foreign salt in the Calcutta 
market. Supposing you had free trade in Calcutta, would not you people 
in Karachi be able to compete on your present costs. 

Mr. Mehta. —Individual manufacturers would be able to sell. 

Mr. Mathias. —You don’t think that you would be able to sell at Rs. 65. 

Mr. Mehta. —Supposing a Spanish merchant or Aden merchant or an 
Engli.sh merchant was selling, he would directly sell it cheaper to India. 

Mr. Mathias.—Do you think that Rs. 65 a ton is an artificial price? 

Mr. Mehta. —They have brought it down because the Indian salts are 
coming in. 

Mr. Mathias.—At Rs. 65 Karachi is able to hold its own. 

Mr. Mehta. —It may be able to hold its own. 

Mr. Matihas. —Do you anticipate any big further reduction in price? 

Mr. Mehta .—I think so. 

Mr. Mathias .—Apart from any manipulation of this particular ring? 
Supposing the ring is not there? 

Mr. Mehta. —The merchant can ea.sily sell salt cheaper. 

President. —The position may be worse in a way. If this ring was broken 
up, then everybody would be at liberty to import the cheapest salt. 

Mr. Mehta. —If the ring is broken and nothing done, the position may 
be worse. 

Dr. Matthai. —The issue now has been narrowed down to this. Is it to 
be a public utility company or is to be a manufacturers’ Association? 

Mr. Mehta. —My own point of view is why should I not earn the profit 
which is legitimately my own, and allow it to anybodyelse. As I say I am 
open to being controlled. 

Pre.sident. —Once you admit the principle of control, you cannot get away 
from the marketing organisation. If we are going to have control, it must 
be real and effective. 

Mr. Mehta. —I shall think it over and let you know. As regards the pub¬ 
lic utility company .... 

President. —I have used that term only by way of illustration. 

Mr. Mehta. —I am extremely against it from one point of view. When we 
come to full production, we will be entirely in a continual tremor of this 
blessed public utility company. Some of us will probably like to bribe them 
in some manner. 

President. —-We ought to make it bribe-proof. The proceedings must be 
so public that it cannot be done. 
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Mr. Mehta .—I am simply pointing out to you the difiBculties. 

President .—Sometime we hope to have the benefit of your advice. 

Mr. Mehta .—We shall consider and let you know. 

President. —Don’t put too much emphasis on the Karachi aspect of the 
question. We want your advice. W« want you to point out to us all the 
difficulties that you may feel. We also want an alternative scheme if you 
can suggest one so that we may discuss that with you. We have no cut and 
dried scheme at all at the moment. We are now only considering all possible 
alternatives. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes, I understand the position. 
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Moon Salt Company, Maurypur^ 

Evidence of Messrs. RIJHUMAL VERSIMAL, JAMAIT RAHMATH 
and KAMU SOOMAR, recorded at Karachi on Friday, 
the 22nd November, 1929. 

President. —Whom do you represent? 

Mr. Versimid. —We represent the Moon Ooinpany. We aro the lunariei 
who were originatij- tlie manufacturers of Salt in the (xovernnient Salt Works, 
President. —Are the lunaries professional salt makers? 

Mr. Versimal. —Yes. 

President. —Did you hare any origin.-d rights in any of these lands where 
you work? 

Mr. Versimal. —We have been manufacturing for the last 50 years. This 
has been going pn from our ancestors and the Government ofticors have since 
been promising to look after our interests. 

President. —Lot me understand the i)osition. Before the Excise Deirart- 
ment was started, were you all working there? 

Mr. Versimal. —Ye.s. 

President, —Then you manufactured salt and sold it on your own account. 
Mr. Versimal. —Yes. 

President. —After the introduction of this new system you still manufac¬ 
ture salt and Government purchase it from you at a fixed price, is that right? 
Mr, Versimal. —Yes. 

Originally j'ou were paid one anna per maund. 

Mr. Versimal. —Yes, 

President. —How many maunds would you manufacture in a year? 

Mr. Versimal. —Do you mean each panhnlderP 
President, —Yes. 

Mr. Verslnuil. —That depends upon the pan«. If it is a good pan it will 
■come to about 4,000 mds. and if it is a bad one between 3 and 3J thousand 
maunds. 

President. —Tliat is to say it would be about Rs. 200 to Rs. 260 a year. 
Mr. Ver.simal. —Yes. 

President. —Do you work for ten months or for the whole year? 

Mr. Versimal.—It is mostly for 12 months unless of course it rains. 
President. —How many pans would each lunari have on an average? 

Mr. VershnaJ. —Most of the lunaries have one or two, but some of the old 
lunaries have got between 8 and 10 pans each. 

President. —On each pan how many men would work? 

Mr. Versimal. —One man at present looks after ®ne pan. 

President. —Does the whole of that money go to one man? 

Mr, Versimal. —Yes, 

President. —Does his family work with him? 

Mr. Versimal. —If one lunari has got many pans, he cannot attend to all 
of them himself. He has got servants under him to look after them. 

President. —What 1 want to know is how many people have got to attend 
to each pan. This Rs. 22-5 doesn’t go to one lunari, does it? 

Mr. Versimal. —The servant shares with him. 

President. —What does the servant get? What are his wages? 



Mr. Versimal. —It is As. 12 in the Re. 1. Out of every rupee the servant 
gets As. 12. Besides that the lunari bears the expenses of digging wells and 
repairing pans. 

President. —That was when you were paid one anna a inaund. Now you. 
are paid As, 1-9 per niaund. 

Mr. Versimal .—Yes. 

President. —That means nearly Rs. 400 to Rs. 450 per year. 

Mr. Versimal. —Yes. 

President. —What 1 want to know is whether out of this 75 per cent, goes 
to servants. 

Mr. Versimal. —Yes, Jth of it will go to the servants and :Jth to the 
lunari from which he has got to meet the other expenses. There is only 
one servant who looks after one pan. 

President. —What does the lunari himself doP 

Mr. Versimal. —Ho looks after one pan himself. He cannot look after all 
the pans himself and so he has to engage servants. 

President. —How many pans have you gotP 

Mr. Versimal. —Three. 

President. —Therefore on this calculation you get about Rs. 300 a year, 
and the servants will get Rs. 900 a year. 

Mr. Versimal. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Cannot you look after all the pans yourself P 

Mr. Versimal. —I cannot attend to all the three. 

Mr. Mathias. —Cannot you look after oneP 

Mr. Versimal. —Yes, I look after one and I have two servants to look after 
the other two. My cousins have also got pans and these also have to be 
looked after by me. There are certain lunaries who attend to the pans 
themselves, but the great majority of them look after the pans as servants. 

Pnsident.- —^What is the average carningp 

Mr. Versimal. —In the summer we got about a rupee and in the winter 
when it is cold we get about 10 to 12 annas a day. 

Di Matthai.—-That is the average earning. 

Mr. Versimal. —Ves, per day. 

President. —What is the net oarning of a lunari P 

Mr. Ver.nmal. —At present u’o do not save anything. 

President. —I am not now concerned with saving. How much does each 
lunari get? 

Mr. Itahmath. —Apart from s.aving we often get into debts, 

Mr. Mathias. —How much does each lunari got to fill his stomach? 

Mr. Itahmath. —-Between As. 10 .and one rupee. 

President. —How many lunaries are there altogether? 

Mr. Versimal. —About 100. 

Hr. Matthai. —Altogether what is tho tot.al population of lunaries in 
Karachi ? 

Mr. Versimal. —150. 

JJr. Matthai. —Is it 150 familiesP 

3lr. Ver.sirnal. —150 leading members. 

J)r. Matthai .—How many of thorn are working in the Moon Company? 

Mr. Versimal. —89. 

Hr. Matthai. —Do these 89 people work anywhere else? 

Mr. Versimal. —They all work here except a few of them. 

President. —In the Star Company are there any lunaries? 

Mr. VeTsi.rin.al. —Yes. 
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Preiident. —How many hinaries are available in Karachi? 

Mr. Versimal.- —There are about 27 members working with the Star Com¬ 
pany and 15 extra are working hero. 

President. —Does that exhaust the number? 

Mr. Versimal. —-A few are working also at the Grax and at the Laxmi 
Works. 

Pre.ndent. —Are other people employed besides lunariesP 

Mr. l/ersinial. —Other people are also being trained as lunaries. 

President. —How many of them are being trained? 

Mr. Versimal. —The Laxmi people must have given you their figures and' 
80 1 think should Grax have given you their figures. 

President. —You can train people as lunaries, 

Mr. Versimal. —YeSj they could be trained. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do th_e lunaries working in other Companies make more? 

Mr. Versimal. —They get more. 

Dr. Matthai. —How much more? 

Mr. Versimal. —About a couple of annas more. 

Dr. Matthai. —Has there been any tendency on the part of the lunaries 
to give up the Moon Company and join other Companies or other occupations 
recently ? 

Mr. Versimal. —All the 150 people are engaged in the salt business. 

President. —You say “ In 1915 Government issued a new system by which 
each lunari had to obtain license for manufacturing salt which system is. 
still in existence ”. Does this mean that each lunari has got to get a license 
from Government? 

Mr. Versimal .—Yes. 

President.^Bat under the Moon Works? 

Mr. Versimal. —Even under the Moon Works each lunari is given a license. 

President. —What is the complaint against the present S 3 ’stem? 

Mr. Versimal. —We want that the land should be given to us as it is given 
to the other Companies, so that we may not have to pay any extra charges 
which Government levy on us now. 

President.—What are these extra charges? 

Mr. Versimal.—Vh<3 establishment charges which Government levy on salt 
made by uS come to 5 pies per mauud. 

President.—Do yoti object to the imposition of 5 pies per maund by Gov¬ 
ernment P 

Mr, Versimal. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do not other Companies p.ay these establishment charges? 

Mr. Versimal. —They don’t p.ij' unless it exceeds 5 i)er cent, of the duty 
realised. 

Mr, Mathias. —Wliereas you havo to pay always. 

Mr. Versimal, —Yo.s. The area i.s not leased out to us, and we are only 
manufacturers on behalf of Government. 

Pre.ndent. —Government hays it from jmu at As. 1-9 per maund. 

Mr. Versimal. —Government do not store it. We have to arrange for the 
sale of the salt. 

Pre.ndent. —The Moon Company buys it at one anna nine pies per maund. 

Mr, Versimal. —The Moon Company as purchaser has to pay 5 pies for 
establishment. As. 2-2 is the cost to the Moon Company which it pay.s to the 
Govorninent. 

President. —You are raanufacturors to start with. 
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Mr. Versimal.~Y«m. 

President. —You get one anna nine pies, do you get that from the Moon 
Company or from Government? 

Mr. Versimal. —We get one anna nine pies from Government. The Gov¬ 
ernment cannot sell this salt, so the Moon Company buys it from Government 
and sells it. Whilst Goverrnineiit sell the salt to the Moon Company, they 
recover 5 iJies more from the Moon Company for establishment charges. 

President.~1 see the position now. First of all you are manufacturers 
and then you have formed into some sort of Association to sell the salt. 

’ Mr. Versimal. —Yes. 

President. —It costs the Moon Company As. 2-2 per maund. 

Mr. Versimal. —Yes, that is Maurypur delivery. 

President.-—Attev that the Moon Company sells it anywhere it likes. 

Mr. Versimal. —We have our own agents and we^sell it through them in 
the market. 

President.—A\h»t interest liave you in joining the Moon Company:' 

Mr. Versimal. —We have formed the Moon Company ourselves. Govern¬ 
ment were going to suspend the manufacture of .salt, because they refused to 
find a market for our salt on acfuunt of the high cost. As we were faced 
with unemployment, we begged ttie Governmont to allow us to continue the 
manufacture and said that we would find a market for our own salt. That 
was how the Moon Company which is purely a selling Company came into 
being. Originally we were charged lOi pies per maiind as establishment 
charges. On our application to them, they reduced these charges from lOj 
pies to S pies. 

Dr. Matthai. —May 1 understand the position? The Moon Company sells 
to Government at As. 1-9. 

Mr. Versimal. —In the first place we are not called Moon Company. We 
are only lunaries. 

Dr. Mattkai. —'I'he Moon Company buys this salt at As. 2-2 per maund. 

Mr. Versimal. —I'es, from Government. 

Dr. Matthai. —Government add 5 pies to As. 1-9 which they pay you as 
lunaries and sell to the Moon Company at As. 2-2 per maund. 

Mr. Versimal. —Yes, 5 pies is added as establishment chargo.s by Govern¬ 
ment. 

Dr. Matthai. —So that the Moon Company pays As, 2-2 for the salt it buys 
from Government. That is put on the market, let us say, at As. 2-6 for 
argument’s sake. What happens to iue 4 pies? Is that distributed among 
the members? 

Mr. I'ersiinal. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —The Moon Company is really a Co-operative Credit Society. 

Mr. Versimal. —Yes, in a way, Wliatever the Moon Company realises is 
put in the Co-operative Credit Bank and at the end of the year if there are 
any profits, the profit.s are distributed amongst- the members. 

President .—Have they had any profits receutly? 

Mr. I'cr.simu/. -They only commenced it last year. 

President. —1 understand that Mr. J. N. R. Mehta is helping them. 

Mr. Versimal .—Yes, 

President. —it i.s he who is really running the Moon Company. 

Air. Versimal. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is he financing the Moon Company? 

Mr. Versimal .—Yes, 

President. —You want that instead of thiS license the pans mav be perma¬ 
nently granted to you. 
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Mr. Versimqi, —Yes. 

President. —Even these other Companies have not got it permanently. 
They have only got a leaae. 

Mr.-Versimal .—We also want a lease like other people. But of course 
we would prefer that the land should be made over to us permanently. The 
reason why we ask for this lease is that we should be placed on a level with 
other Companies. We pay 5 pies as establishment charges now, whereas the 
other Companies do not pay that, because the establishment charges of Gov¬ 
ernment are never more than 5 per cent, of the duty realised from them. 

President. —The other Companies seldom pay anything. 

Mr. Versimal. —That is so. 

President. —But you have got to pay. 

Mr. Versimal. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —5 pies represents not only the establishment charges, but 
the overhead charges such as interest on capital, etc. 

Mr. Versimal. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —You have been granted land with buildings, pans and so 
on readily laid out. 

Mr. Versimal. —Not with buildings, but with pans. 

Mr. Mathias. —There is no capital cost really in your case. 

Mr. Versimal. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —So you have been excused a portion of the 5 pies. 

Mr. Versimal. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —In the case of the other factories the case is quite differ¬ 
ent. They have to construct their own bunds, pans, etc., so that they are 
hearing a portion of the 5 pies themselves. In the case of the Grax Limited 
they have put up their own bunds, pans, etc., so that they are bearing their 
own overhead charges. 

Mr. Versimal, —Yes, naturally because they have incurred the capital 
expenditure. 

Mr, Mathias. —There are apparently three cases. First of all there is 
the Laxmi Works which pays neither overhead nor establishment charges 
unless they exceed 6 per cent. Then comes to Grax who having constructed 
its own works bears its own overhead, but does not pay establishment charges 
unless the 5 per cent, is exceeded. Then comes the case of lunaries who pay 
overhead as well as establishment charges, so that there are three different 
cases. 

Mr. Versimal. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —You wish to be placed in the same position as the Laxmi 
people. 

Mr. Versimal. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you put in your application before GovernmentP 

Mr. Vershnid, —We have placed it before the Commissioner in Sind. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have any orders been passed on it? 

Mr. Versimal. —When Mr. Lloyd was here, we represented our case and 
the result was that we were asked to pay 5 pies instead of lOi pies as estab¬ 
lishment charges. 



Oral evidence of Mr. G. R. G. SHIPP, Superintendent of Salt 
Revenue, Karachi, recorded at Karachi on Tuesday, the 
26th November 1929. 

President. —Mr. Shipp, you are Superintendent of Salt Revenue, 
Karachi. 

Mr. Shipp .—Yes. 

President. —How long have you been in charge? 

Mr. Shipp. —I have worked in the Salt and Excise Department for 
about five years, but I have only lately been made Superintendent of 
Salt Revenue. 

President. —Whom did you succeed P 

Mr. Shipp.^Mr. Kirkwood succeeded Mr. Clifford as Superintendent of 
Salt and Exci.se. 1 had been Deputy Superintendent in charge of the 
Works, 

President. —Where is Mr. Kirkwood. 

Mr. iSkipp.—He is now on tour. 

President. —Ai"o you in charge of salt? 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —You are re.sponsible to the Commissioner in Sind. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

Ereiidenf.—This is a peculiar arrangement. The Salt Department is 
entirely upder the control of the Central Board of Revenue. How is it 
that the old arrangement .still pevsist.s herep Salt has nothing to do 
with tlio local Government. 

Mr. Shipp. —That has been enibodied in a report years ago—^the reason 
for non-anialgamation witli Bombay and with the Northern India. Both 
the sclienioa were diopped. The Government preferred to have Salt and 
Excise combined. 

President.-—That I can understand—your being under the Commissioner 
in Sind is a thing which I cannot follow because the Collectors of Salt 
Revenue in other places }U’o not under the orders of the local Govern¬ 
ments. 

Mr. Shipp. —More or less for political reasons I should think. 

President. —There is now a proposal before Government. 

Mr. Shipp.—Yes they have not decided yet. It will continue to be 
either under the Commissioner in Sind or be attached to the Salt Revenue 
Department Bombay or the Customs, Karachi. 

Mr. Mathias .—There is no proposal now that you should be placed under 
rhe Commissioner of Northern India Salt Revenue. 

Mr. Shipp. —No, 

Dr. Matthai. —It was considered at one time. 

Mr. Shipp .—Yes. 

President. —I don’t understand this idea of the Salt Department being 
under the local Government. You are under the administrative control of 
the Commissioner in Sind. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —Obviously there must be some reason for such an arrange¬ 
ment as this. That of (;ourse we do not know. Now I wish to know 
precisely what the procedure is as regards the levy of the salt duty 
here. 

Mr. Shipp. —The levy of the salt duty? 
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Fresident. —I mean the excise duty. When salt is exported by sea 
from here, I understand that it goes in bond. 

Mr. Shipp.—Yes. 

President.- —It is practically taken over by the Collector of Customs, 
Calcutta.. 

. Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —But here who acts on your behalf P 

Mr. Shipp .—^We send it by boat to the Collector of Customs, Karachi. 

President .—Through the Collector of Customs, Karachi? 

Mr. Shipp .—It is shipped under the supervision of Customs officers at 
Karachi. 

Mr. Mathias .—Where is it weighed? 

Mr. Shipp. —At the works. 

Mr. Mathias. —You give a certifiente. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —-That i,s accepted by the Collector of Customs. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —So far ii.s j'ou are concerned there is not very much restric- 
tion as regards the salt going by sea to Calcutta. 

Mr. Shipp. —Very little. 

Mr. Mothia.s .—There i.s a restriction, is there not, as to thd tonnage of 
the ship in which it can bo shipped? 

Mr. Shipp .—Yes not below 1,000 tons. 

Mr. Mathias .—What is the rea-son for that? 

Mr. Shipp.— is probably to v'revent the boats putting in at small 
places on the coast and the salt finding ite way somewhere else without duty 
being paid. 

Mr. Mafhia.s.—Wo have found in Bombay that they are able to ship 
in smaller qnantitie.s than 300 tons. 

Mr. Shipp .—That is duty paid. 

Mr. Mathias .—The reason then is to prevent any kind of smuggling, is 
that the idea? 

Mr. Shipp .—^Yes. 

President .—As regards the internal excise arrangements here what pro¬ 
cedure do you follow when they want to sell it in Sind? 

Mr. Shipp .—^Whoever wants salt applies for it and we i.'jsue an order 
on the works to issue salt and it is weighed out. It is a very simple 
procedure. 

President .—He pays the duty. 

Mr. Shipp .—Yes if it is for local consumption. 

President .—Have you got the credit system here? 

Mr. Shipp .—Yes the Central Bank of India and the Imperial Bank of 
India have adopted the system. 

Dr. Matthai .—^The period is six months. 

Mr. Shipp .—Yes. 

President .—Do they make use of it? 

Mr. Shipp .—There is hardly any cash system at all. 

.. Mr. Mathias. —Does the credit apply to the duty as well as the cost 
j>rice of salt? 

Mr. Shipp .—Duty only. 

Mr. Mathias .—They have still to pay the cost of price of salt. 

Mr. Shipp .—Yes. 
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Dr, Matthai. —They deposit Government paper as security. 

Mr, Shipp, —Yes. 

President, —I suppose that the Banks make some money out of it. 

Mr, Shipp, —Yes. 

President. —That is what I say and Government lose interest for six 
months. At present Government do not carry on any manufacture of salt. 

Mr. Shipp. —No. 

President. —That has been stopped. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —That is very recently, is it not? 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes about April or May last we stopped. 

President. —What was the idea? 

Mr. Shipp. —Our manufacturing costa were too high and we could not 
compete with private companies. But as the closing down of the factory 
would cause great hardship to the lunaris—they would probably be starving 
—a concession was given to them to manufacture salt and to dispose of it. 
Although we receive the salt from each individual lunari, the Moon Com¬ 
pany, which has been specially formed by the lunaris themselves, sells the 
salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —^What is the reason of the higher cost in Government, 
works than in other works? 

Mr. Shipp. —The first one is the manufacturing charge of Re. 0-1-9. 

Mr. Mathias. —That was by agreement with lunaris. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —That was too high. 

Mr. Shipp, —Rather high as compared with private Salt Works. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do they work harder for the private companies than 
they work for the Government. 

Mr. Shipp .—Very likely. 

President. —How did the scheme of dividing the land come about? I am 
referring to the four leases. 

Mr. Shipp. —They applied independently. The first on the scene was 
Mr. Cargill. He applied for a concession. That was pending for a long 
while. Then Mr. Greenfield applied for 200 acres or so. He was originally 
granted about 120 acres and began the present salt works which he subse¬ 
quently turned into a company, viz., Grax Ltd.; then Messrs. J.. 
Gourishanker applied at the beginning of 1928. 

President. —That is the owner of Laxmi Salt Works. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Gourishanker is not a local merchant. 

Mr. Shipp .—No, he is a dealer in salt in Calcutta. 

President .—I suppose he must have applied to you in the first place. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes, i.e., to the head of the Department who at the time- 
was the Superintendent of Salt and Excise in Sind. 

President. —And the lease was then given by the Commissioner in Sind, 

Mr. Shipp. —The lease was sanctioned by the Central Board of Revenue. 

President. —What was the procedure then in force? Did anybody apply 
for a lease and get it? Practically Government have given away the land 
in particular cases. What was the procedure—simply anybody who came 
along got it? 

Mr. Shipp. —Those who promised to maunfaeture salt for the Calcutta 
market got it. That was the main principle. 

Mr. Mathias .— What was the amount of the area Mr. Cargill applied’ 

for? 
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Mr. Shipp. —200 acres. 

Mr. Mathias. —Was it on behalf of Messrs. Edulji Dinshaw and Company? 

Mr. Shipp. —Government called upon him to show that he bad financial 
backing. Then, Mr. Cargill got hold of Messrs. Edulji Dinshaw and 
■Company. Ever since it has been called the Edulji Dinshaw Salt Works. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is that the present holding? 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —It came to this that anybody who got the necessary 
financial backing got it. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —It is like a man going and borrowing £100 and showing to 
the emigration authorities so that they may permit him to enter the 
country. That is what it comes to. They have got to be shown some 
money. 

Mr. Siiipp.—They have got to prove to the Central Board of Revenue 
that they have capital. As Mr. Gourishanker is a well known merchant in 
Calcutta they know all about him. 

President. —I don’t dispute that. As I was suggesting, it is quite 
possible to show £100' to the emigration authorities on arrival in Australia. 

Mr. Mathms. —Is there any provision that they would develop the works 
within a certain period? 

Mr. Shipp. —In two years. 

President. —I have not had time to ex’amine the leases. You have put 
down certain clauses by which they hav'e to produce a certain quantity 
within a certain period. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —Has any body reached that yet? 

Mr. Shipp. —No, because these leases have not been finally executed and 
permanent licenses have not been issued. That is why we keep two lakhs 
■of maunds of salt in the Government Salt Works in case the manufao’ 
turers combine to raise the price of salt locally. In order to avoid that, 
we have kept a stock on hand. 

President. —Is thei'e a binding agreement between you and the lessees; 
it does not matter whether it is signed or not or it is still open to the 
parties to back out? 

Mr. Shipp.~~J think that it is binding. All of them have signed the 
leases on their behalf. It is only Government that have not signed. I 
don’t think that they can back out unless they do so by mutual agreement. 

President. —Government takes a longer time to sign a document than 
others generally do. 

Mr. Shipp .—Yes. 

President. —All the formalities I take it have been completed except 
signing of the leases. Is that the position? 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

Mr. Mcdhias. —This area of Edulji Dinshaw’s has not been developed. 

Mr. Shipp. —They have also two years to develop it. 

Mr. Mathias. —How long is it since they have been given the lease? 

Mr. Shipp.—Nine months have elapsed. 

Mr. Mathias. —They have still 16 months to establish it. 

Mr. Shipp. —They have been given time to submit a plan by December. 
They asked for time to consider the undeveloped area along with the area 
they have already got. 

Mr. Mathias .— They hold 200 acres on which they have placed I think 
•one or two wells. If within 2 years that is not developed, don’t they run 
the risk of losing the lease? 

Q 2 
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Mr. Shipp. —les. 

Mr. Mathias. —Unless Grovernment condones it. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. ] 

Fresident. —Two years ought to run from the date on which they have 
entered into possession. 

Mr. Shipp. —I think it runs from the issue of the permanent license. 

President, —So that the time has not begun to run yet. 

Mr. Shipp. —Not yet. 

President, —That applies to the 200 acres that Mr. Cargill had before; 

Mr, Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —Now the position is the same as regards other lessees. 

Mr. Shipp, —Exactly the same. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is that the same with regard to Grax Ltd.? 

Mr. Shipp. —Exactly the same. 

President. —Have you got a chiiise which entitles Government to piir- 
«hase the salt from the.se people? 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —^Which clause is it? 

Mr. Shipp. —Clause 6 or 8 of the license. 

Mr. Walker. —Clause 8 of the license refers to the consumption of salt 
in Sind only. 

President. —That i.s as regards the local supply. 

Mr. Shipp.—Yes, In the liccn.se there is also a pi'ovision that the 
licensee.s shall maintain a tninimum stock of 1,000 ton.s of salt during the 
3rd, 4th and 5th years of the i)eriod of this license and thereafter a 
minimum stock of 3,000 tons of salt. 

Presiden t. —All the time or at the end of the year .S' 

Mr. Greenfield. —That will be our stock. That of course refers to local 
salt. 

President. —What about this other salt. 

Mr. Greenfield. —There is no question about it at all. 

Mr. Shipp. —There i» nothing about expox't. 

President. —As regards clause 6 about quality—“ The licensee shall 
manufacture salt of a quality not inferior to the standard prescribed by 
the Commissioner it being understood that such standard shall not 
be stricter than to allow the presence of 4 per cent, of magne.sium and 
calcium salts and 1 per cent, of dirt (insoluble matter). The presence of 
4 per cent, of magnesium and calcium .salts and 1 per cent, of dirt I .should 
not consider it a very .scientific prescription of a standard. 

Mr. Ballifax. —Is it a low standard? 

President .—You may have 4 per cent, of magnesium chloride or you 
may have 4 per cent, of something else which is very injurious to the 
people who eat it. If the lea.se has not been .signed bj’ the Government I 
sugge.st that the liceiiseo shall manufacture salt of a quality not inferior 
to the quality prescribed by the Commissioner. 

Mr. ITallifax. —Even a wider margin for Karachi wa.s given. 

President. —The Commi.ssioner in Sind shall take expert advice and then 
prescribe. 

Mr. Ballifax .—Yes. 

Mr. Sitipp. —That can he done on the report of the. Chemical Aualy.spr 
for Sind, . 

PrcsideaC—I wish to say nothing about it, hut I think tKat it wodk] be 
better if the rest was out out in the final lease becau.se there should h« 
some power to modify it. 
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Mr. 8hipp. —The Chemical Analyser told me that what he had prescribed 
was the standard in America. 

President. —It is much better to leave it more flexible than that. 

Mr. jS'/iipp.—Yes. 

President. —It says nothing about the colour test which can be prescribed. 
These gentlemen may say afterwards that you never said anything about 
the colour. Colour is a thing which can he prescribed and defined. If it 
IS not too late this might be looked into. 

Mr. Shipp, —Yes. 

President, —I take it that you have a fairly accurate knowledge as 
regards the soil in this place. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —A.s regards these sites which have already been allotted, do 
you consider that this soil is more or less uniform? 

Mr. Shipp. —No, I don’t think so. 

President. —Therefore in making an estimate as to the production of salt 
really at present we have not got any sufficient data. 

Mr. Shipp. —No, we can only go on the actual production of (irax, the 
Star Works and the Government Works. 

Dr. Matthai. —Can you suggest some particular direction, taking Beacon 
Hill as the land mark, in which all had soils lie? 

Mr. Shii)p.- I think myself that the fact that Mr. Maury opened the 
works at the present spot of the Government Works on which the ancestors 
of the present lunaris had been manufacturing salt for a century or so 
showed that that was the nearest spot to Karachi whore good salt could 
be obtained. 

Dr. Matthai. —You don’t accept any responsibility for the statement 
of your predecessors in reply to Mr. J)unn. 

Mr, Shipp. —None at all. 

President.—That is a point on which we cannot have any evidence until 
all these gentlemen have reached the full output. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes, or until they take the advice of a technical export. 

Mr. Mathias. —I suppose you would consider Mr. Dunn as a technical 
expert P 

Mr. Shipp. —He depended on the experiments carried out by Mr. Clifford 
at that time. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would you c-onsider his estimate safer? 

Mr, Shipp. —llather safe. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is 3,000 maunds an acre. 

Mr. Shipp. —In the last 20 years we have done 4,000 maunds per acre. 
If you put down .3,000 maunds an acre for the whole area, it would be 
safe. 

Mr. Mathias.—On Mr. Dunn’s estimate we would be—so far as you can 
say—well within the probabilities of the case. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes.' 

President. —Mr. Dunn went to a considerable extent on the basis of 
the actual soil that was being worked at the Government Salt Works. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —Now that soil has been'worked for about .50 years or more 
and we all know that a pit which has been worked for fifty years m more 
does get firmer than new soil. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore you cannot necessarily say that all this new soil 
wnnld be anything like this in fifty yo.ars. 
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Mr. Shipp. —Quite so. 

President, —As to how long it would take, it is really a matter of 
treating the soil and finding out what it contains. 

Mr. Shipp. —^Yes. 

Vr. Matthai. —^There is no kind of official information as to the suita¬ 
bility of the various sites. 

Mr. Shipp. —None. We know that brine has decreased considerably in 
Grax Ltd. They lack brine. In the Star Works the brine has become very 
much weaker. 

Dr. Matthai. —By how much? 

Mr. Shipp. —4° or 5° B, weaker. 

President, —As regards the quantity also it is very difficult to say how 
long it might last. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —You can get over that difficulty by using sea water. 

Mr. Shipp. —^Yes. 

President. —As regards the soil, you don’t get over the difficulty until 
you actually prove that the soil is suitable to this particular process. But 
if you use any artificial surface it is a different proposition. Most of these 
calculations were based on the soil being used in its natural state. What 
I wish to know is: is there any evidence to suggest that most of the soil 
lends itself to this use? 

Mr. Shipp. —There is nothing to show that it has been examined in detaii 
except the fact that Mr. Maury chose a particular spot where -there was 
very little fresh water for human consumption and where the lunaris had 
been manufacturing salt for a century or more. 

President. —That only applied to the Government works. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. We do not know whether he went further up or not. 

President. —I am quite prepared to admit that if you use artificial beds 
for the pans you may be able to use that soil. That may be admitted, 
but as to how much it would cost, one cannot at present foretell. 

Mr. Shipp.-~Yes that is so. 

President. —Nor can we say with certainty that all the soil that is 
undeveloped or what is being already developed would yield the crop that 
is expected. 

Mr. Shipp. —Quite. 

President. —I do not know much about it, but it did strike me that the 
soil was different in different places as we went along. 

Mr. Mathias, —8o far as the supply of brine itself is concerned, we 
would be safe in taking an estimate of 3,000 mauiids per acre. 

Mr. Shipp. —To the westward from the Government Salt Works, I should 
say yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Westward means what? 

Mr. Shipp. —Towards the undeveloped land. As I say the brine has 
become very much weaker in the Star Company, and Grax Limited’s area. 
That shows that something is wrong with the soil. Probably seepage is 
slower or the substratum of clay is not sufficiently impervious to retain 
the brine. 

Mr. Mathias. —The soil is suited to the pans. 

Mr. Shipp. —For artificial pans any soil would do. 

Mr. Mathias. —One of the Aden Salt Works took about five years before 
their pans got so set as to be impervious. You say that the soil is not 
bom Dgenous. 

Mr. Shipp. —No. 
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Mr. Mathias. —In some places it is clay and in other places it is notf 

Mr. Shipp. —That is so. 

Mr. Mathias. —Therefore for a considerable proportion of it you will 
have to use artihciai pans. 

Mr. Shipp. —Quite. 

President. —The difficulty we have to face is this. In making our esti¬ 
mates what are we to take into account? If we were to take into account 
the artificial beds the price may be very much higher than may bo justified 
if you could make salt on natural beds. On the other hand if we were to 
assume artificial beds we could estimate the production with more precision, 
and also the cost. 

Mr. Shipp. —Messrs. Grax Limited are using artificial beds. 

President. —We are not at liberty to divulge what they have said and 
what they have not said until we have examined them. They maintain that 
it is a great trade secret. But I think you would agree, Mr. Greenfield, 
that this is a difficulty we have to consider. 

Mr. Greenfield. —I quite understand it. 

President. —Because the whole thing may fail if most of the land is not 
suitable. 

Mr. Greenfield. —That is a very important point. The crux of the whole 
thing is to produce fine salt. It is not a question of any quantity but a very 
high quality which is aimed ai. 

President. —Take Aden for instance. They have all got natural beds 
and apparently the Luxmi Works have got such beds so far. You have 
not got any artificial beds, 

Mr. Greenfield. —In what grade docs that salt sell? 

Dr. Matthai. —You can get Rs. 60 on clay soil. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes. I understand that that is not the grade that 
the Board aims at. The salt aimed at by the Board is fine white salt. 

President. —That was why we were telling you that so many qualities 
of salt were not required. We want a great deal more evidence before 
we can say what quantity could be produced in India. 

Dr. Matthai. —The area to the West of Beacon Hill including this 
undeveloped land is 1,800 acres. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —It would be a safe proposition to say that on that 1,800 
acres you could raise at the rate of 3,000 maunds per acre. 

Mr. Shipp. —3,000 maunds per acre would be a fair estimate of produc¬ 
tion. 

Dr. Matthai. —That gives you straightaway 2,00,000 tons. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias .—Regardless of what the soil is. 

Mr. Shipp.- —The brine supply would be sufi&cient for this quantity. So 
far as I have seen, there is rather good clay—as in the Government Works. 

President. —Can you really say that the 1,800 acres is more or less of 
the same soil. . 

Mr. Shipp .—Yes more or less. 

President.' —How can you say that so much can be produced. 

Mr. Shipp. —I say on account of the flow of brine. 

President. —You may have ten times the quantity, but if it goes down 
into the bed, what is the use? 

Dr. Matthai .-—Did Mr. Dunn have anything to say about the undevelop¬ 
ed land? 

Mr. Shipp .—No. 
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Dr. Matthai. —^He made no observation about that. 

Mr. Shipp. —None. 

President. —Has not there been any instance in which all the brine has 
percolated p 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes. 

Mr, Mallifax. —We showed you a place where it occurred. 

Dr. Matthai, —All these cases occurred east of Beacon Hill I believe 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —Even as regards this other land you cannot tell how the land 
is going to behave. 

Mr. Shipp. —No. 

President. —You may be ahio to say that at present it contains a certain 
quantity of brine. If you begin to dig wells all over the place, it may 
soon happen that there is not enough left. After all, mathematical calcula¬ 
tions do not enable you to get the brine when it comes to getting it. 

Mr. Shipp. —That was what Mr. Dunn said. 

President. —Anybody can use arithmetic. The whole point is, are we 
justified in using it? 

Mr. Shipp.—If you take the trend of the land itself going westward it 
seems to me that the brine get.? stronger and there is no reason why the 
brine should not be there. It is much stronger in the west than in the east. 

President. —I am not dealing with the brine but I am concerned with the 
sail if you are using solar evaporation. There are heaps of places where 
there is brine. 

Mr. Shipp, —One could not be certain without making experiments in 
two or three places and finding out exactly how things stood. 

President. —I think that Messrs. Eduiji Dinshaw and Company will be 
able to get ua the information. 

Mr, Kotwal, —Information is being collected. 

Dr. Matthai. —How long have you been collecting this? 

Mr. Kotvml.^1 could not really say. 

Dr. Matthai. —You have been making some local experiments. 

Mr. Kotwal. —We have just started. 

Dr. Matthai. —Only recently. 

Mr. Kotwal. —Yes. 

President. —The only persons who appear to be more or less safe are the 
Government Salt Works and the Iiuxmi Salt Works. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —I don’t say that they are necessarily the best but so far as 
proved facts go, they have got the best sites. 

Mr. Shipp. —^Yes. 

President. —I dare say that we will be able to ascertain from the Laxnii 
Works how this' happened. The Proprietor of the Laxmi Salt Works is 
not connected with Karachi and it is a matter for enquiry how it came 
■bout. 

Mr. Shipp. —As regards production I estimate about 1,20,000 tons per 
year for the whole of the works. 

President. —Which works? 

Mr. Shipp. —For all including the undeveloped land. 

President. —Altogether it is 1,800 acres. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —Of this 800 acres are undeveloped. 
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Mr. Shipp. —^800 acres are under cultivation. They can produce roughly 
fl0,000 tons a year. If you take 1,800 acres and double the present produo- 
tion, it will bo 1,20,000 tons. 

President, —Why, I can multiply it by 4 or even five. Any body who 
likes to make an estimate may do so but I am not going to do so. Some¬ 
body must tell me that this soil. can be used for this purpose. If not, 
artificial methods must he used. That I am not prepared to discuss. 

Mr. Mathias. —How much is the undeveloped area in acres P 

Mr. Shipp. —1,400. 

Mr. Mathias. —What are the 800 acres that you have been referring 
to? 

Mr. Shipp. —They are the acres which are just now under cultivation. 

Mr. Mathias. -Then, the 1,400 .acres would be able to produce as much 
a.s the 800 acres now under cultivation. 

Mr. Shipp.-^Yea. 

Mr. Mathias. —The undeveloped area has been proved to contain brine. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

Ur. Matthai. —Mr. Dunn give.s a fairly generous estimate. He says 
that from 1,800 acres an annual yield of 66 to 65 lacs of maunds may be 
obtained provided the whole area is continuously worked. That gives you 
2,60,000 tons. 

President. —^Yes, provided the whole area is worked. Can you work the 
whole area P 

Mr. Shipp^ —The Central Hoard of Revenue have asked all applicants 
to send in their plans. Naturally they must carry out experiments to see 
whether they are workable. On that we would be able to judge what the 
production would he. 

President. —All I can .say is that there is no evidence upon which we 
can make any reliable estimate. 

Hr. Matthai. —I must say that the position is rather embarrassing for a lay 
man. The geologist puts it at 55 to 06 lakhs of maunds. The Superinten¬ 
dent of Salt (Mr. Clifford) says that the estimate has been understated and 
that Karachi might produce the whole of the requirements of the Calcutta 
market. 

Mr, Shipp. —That was his opinion. 

President. —I clare.say that those people interested in the undeveloped 
land would be able to give us some information on which we could depend. 
So far as I can see it is not likely that we shall have that information before 
this enquiry is finished. Mr. Kotwal when do you expect your expert to 
be able to give us any information P 

Mr. Kotwal. —Three months after he has returned. 

Hr. Matthai. —Your export i.s .an engineering expert. 

Mr. Kotwal. —Yes. 

Hr, Matthai. —He is not a geological expert, 

Mr, Kotwal .—No. We have been depending on Mr. Dunn’s report to 
a great extent. 

President. —I thought that the people in Karachi were in a desperate 
hurry to get the enquiry finished, but I find that you have not started. 
You would take three months after your expert had arrived here. He 
would undoubtedly take some time to collect the data and submit them 
in writing. 

Mr. Kotwal. —We were not expecting that the Board would come so 
soon. 

President. —Every body knew that the matter was referred to us five 
months ago. 

Mr. Kotwal. —Not in Karachi. 
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President. —I suppose Karachi reads newspapers like any other place. 
The question is that we shall not be able to know what the possibilities of 
this site are, from any person who has really actually tested. Even your 
expert would not be able to tell ua anything more than that he had 
collected certain information. The information regarding the possibilities 
of the soil will certainly not be available in Europe. 

Mr. Kotwal. —^He was working on the site. 

President. —The only thing that we can proceed on is the assumption 
that the site, if worked in its natural conditions may or may not produce 
this much but it ma.y be possible for this quantity to be raised if artificial 
beds were used, and 1 do not see how it is going to help anybody. Mr. 
Shipp so far a-s the Government is concerned this is all the literature on 
the subject. 

Mr. Shipp, —^Yes. 

President. —As my colleague pointed out there are these two experts 
quarrelling about figures and we do not know what to do between the two. 

Dr. Matthai. —Strike an average. 

President. —This is all the land that is available. 1,800 acres. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —There is no other site. 

Mr. Shipp. —Kone. This is only a measurement by eye. It has not 
been actually measured. 

Mr. Mathias. —You spoke of the undeveloped area ns being 1,400 acres 
apart from the Government Works and Laxmi Works. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes, it has never been actually measured. 

Mr. Kotwal. —We have followed the figures of Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Mathias. —1,800 acres includes both the Daxmi Works and the Gov¬ 
ernment Works, 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. There is a portion which Mr. Dunn has not taken 
into account—south of the Works about 160 acres, 

Mr. Mathias. —Aren’t there small areas which Grax Limited applied for 
adjoining the Works? 

Mr. Shipp. —Those can hardly be used for pans. You can use them ns 
a secondary condenser or something of that sort. 

President. —-I daresay that Mr. Dunn went over the ground but it is 
quite possible that he could not have gone over the whole ground and seen 
carefully. Therefore we have no means of judging how much of this is 
really serviceable. 

Mr. Shipp. —No. 

President —It is no good quoting the analogy of Government Works 
and saying that it would be the same as the Government works because it 
may be different. 

Mr. Mathia.'i.-^Are all the salt works within the limits of the Port 
Trust, Karachi ? 

Mr. Shipp. —They are. 

President. —We shall go into this question of undeveloped land as far 
as it is possible when we examine Edulji Dinshaw’s. But so far as your 
records go, you are not able to give any more information than what is 
contained here as regards the possibility of the sites. 

Mr. Shipp. —No. 

President. —Mr. Clifford is not here. Of cour.S6 Mr. Dunn is there. 

Mr. Shipp. —Even Mr. Clifford’s idea was to draw brine from the 
undeveloped area and bring it to the Government Works for evaporation. 
Probably Mr. Dunn did not examine the question from the point of view 
of the quality of the soil for making pans. 
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Dr. Matthai, —I find it rather difficult to believe that a geologist of 
Mr, Dunn’s standing would have made this statement without making some 
kind of examination of the character of the soil. 

Mr. Shipp. —It is a vast area. He was only here for three or four 
days, and he himself, said distinctly that the times were very unfavourable. 
He came here to report on the brine supply. Whether he actually examin¬ 
ed the ground to see whether the soil was suitable for natural pans there 
is nothing to show. Paragraph 7 of his report gives the geology of the 
place. 

Dr. Matthai. —A good deal would depend upon the level of the land, 
as to how you are going to have your condensers, pans and so on. If 
you could have a condenser on a higher level for instance, it might make 
a difference to the cost and to the quality of the brine that you might 
eventually get. 

Mr. Shipp. —Quite. 

Dr, Matthai. —Mr. Dunn has not gone into that. 

Mr. Shipp. —Mo. 

Dr. Matthai. —I am afraid we will have to leave it at that subject to 
what Edtilji Dinshaw has got to say on that question. 

Mr. Kotwal. —As regards our examination in view of what you told us 
yesterday he allowed hi.s technical officer to go away last night. 

President, —^I am not going to examine him on any technical matter. 
At present there is not enough information available to examine him on 
technical aspects, but, I shall examine him only on the general question. 

Mr. Kotwal. —Yes. 

President, —You have given us a statement of costs. I take it that you 
don’t wish to be examined in camera as regards those costs. 

Mr. Shipp. —No. 

President. —These costs, what do they represent, Mr. Shipp? Are they 
costs of departmental working? 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —This is in accordance with new rules prescribed by the 
Central Board of Revenue, as regards costs. 

Mr. Shipp. —No. 

President, —Your costs are maintained according to the General instruo- 
tions of the Central Board of Revenue. 

Mr, Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —This m.anufacturing charge of Re. 0-1-9 per maund that is 
what you pay to the lunaris. 

Mr. Shipp. —^Yes, 

President. —That is merely for their labour. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —^Now they get As. 1-3 in the same works. 

Mr. Shipp. —^Yes, by private arrangements. 

President. —But they share in the profits on the sales. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —How was this As. 1-9 fixed? 

Mr. Shipp. —They simply made a petition years ago, long before I joined 
the department, during the war, on account of the cost of living. 

President. —It had no reference to your total costs. 

Mr. Shipp. —None. 

President. —They simply asked for it and Government felt that it was 
fair to give them this at As. 1-9 and it was given. 

Mr. Shipp. —That is right. 
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president. —The result of it was that you h.ad to close down afterwards. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —Your philanthropic w'ork had to be carried on by a private 
agency. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —Those lunaries are registered lunaris or is it that anybody 
can come and obtain employment. 

Mr. Shipp. —They have .settled there. Of course a certain number of 
them are hereditary lunaris and they have their pans. They have a 
permanent license for manufacturing salt. Others again—tho.se who have 
settled there for a number of years are given licenses on a temporary or a 
yearly basis. These licenses can be renewed or cancelled at the option of 
the Superintendent. 

President. —^All that has gone now. 

Mr. Shipp. —^Yes, so far as actual manufacture is concerned. There are 
permanent and temporary licenses on account of the agreement with them. 
TJntil Government come to a decision whether the land should be leased 
out or not, the agreement is terminable at a week’s notice either way. 

Dr. Matthai. —The moon Company practically pays As. 1-9 to lunaris 
and 5 pies to Government. That is how it works. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do they still pay As. 1-9? I thought they paid As. 1-3. 

Mr. Shipp. —They had to sell lower on account of the competition of 
other private companies. That is why they are getting As. 1-3. 

President. —Does Government take it over at As. 1-3? 

Mr. Shipp. —At As. 1-9. 

President. —And sells at 2-2 pies. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Who gets As. 1-3? 

Mr. Shipp. —That is a matter between the lunaris and the Moon Com¬ 
pany. The Moon Company buys it at that rate from each individual 
lunari. 

Mr. Mathias. —Then this 1 anna 3 pies applies to the Star Company and 
not to the Moon Company. 

Mr. Shipp. —The lunaris have constituted themselves into the Moon 
Company for soiling purposes. 

Mr. Mathias. —They cannot buy it from you at As. 2-2 and sell it at 
As. 1-3. 

Mr. Shipp. —The Moon Company sells it out and the profit is distributed 
amongst the lunaris, 

Mr. Mathias. —It will bo a loss each time. 

[See turitten .statement .subsequently submitted which clears the point.) 

President. —5 pies that you take is the equivalent of certain charges 
which Government incur on their account. Is that the idea? 

Mr, Shipp.—Yes. 

President. —That includes supervision charges. 

Mr. Shipp. —No, maintenance charges only are charged to thorn. Under 
maintenance charges come the cost of maintaining the works in repair, 
water supply and the dispensary. All the rest has been washed ont. 

PresidentWhat do these lessees pay? 

Mr. Shipp. —Do you mean the other private companies? 

President. —^Yes. 

Mr. Shipp. —They pay nothing except the water charges and dispensary 
oharges. 
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President, —They don’t jjay 5 pies to you. 

Mr. Shipp. —No. They pay only water charges and dispensary charges. 

Mr. Mathias. —They practically include the same charges except that 
sthey don’t pay establishment charges. 

Mr. Shipp. —That is right. 

Dr. Matthai. —The establi.shment charges would be about half of 5 pies. 

Mr. Shipp. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is this establishment. 

Mr. Shipp. —It has been called establishment charges, because it includes 
a number of items. It includes the supervising establishment, interest on 
capital, maintenance charges, wastage in store, interest on stock, etc. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is included in this 5 pies? 

Mr. Shipp. —Only maintenance charges, viz., water supply, dispensary 
charges and repairs. 

President. —What I wish to know is that this clause has not yet been 
settled with the other leasees about the dispensary, water supply, etc. 

Mr. Shipp. —^As regards the dispensary it has been proposed to have a 
. voluntary contribution from all the works and from the municipality. 

President. —Who is going to run it? 

Mr. Shipp. —The Municipality will run it. 

President. —What about the water supply. 

Mr. Shipp. —We have decided to hand it over to the Municipality, so 
long as they give water free for our staff. 

President. —The Municipality won’t give them water free. 

Mr. Shipp. —They have agreed to that. 

President. —To the works? 

Mr. Shipp. —The private companies will be charged, but the rate should 
not be in excess of the present rate. 

President. —Is it within the Municipal area? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes, within the Municipality. 

President. —If it is within the port, it would be within the municipal 
limits, but somebody told me that it was under the Local Board. 

Mr. Mehta. —No, 

President. —You have got two charges—ordinary current repairs and 
general services and the supervision cost of establishment, viz., 6-13 pies and 
6’45 pies respectively, 5-45 pies does not appear in the cost of the lessees 
at all. 

Mr, Shipp.—No, 

President.—Therefore their cost really represent a difference of half an 
anna a maund. 

Mr. Shipp.—Yes. 

President.—Your costs appear to be higher than theirs, because you 
have charged the Government Works for a service, which you are supposed 
to render to the Government Works, but you are not charging the lessees 
anything so that your real costs would be reduced by that amount, if 
I were to make them comparable with the costs of the lessees. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do not the lessees pay for water? 

Mr. Shipp. —^Yes, they do. 

Mr. Mathias. —They have to maintain their works too, 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —It is only the cost of the Dispensarj vhich makes your 
costs higher. 

Mr. Shipp .—-Yes. 
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Mr. Mathias. —Your cost would not bo increased by so much as 6 piosy. 
it would b© by a very much smaller amount, 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes, 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the sort of price that you realise for the salt 
made at Maurypur. Could you not give a general average? 

Mr. Shipp. —At Re, 1-9 per maund including the duty. The private- 
companies undersold us. They consider annas 3 as the cost price of salt 
at Maurypur. 

Dr. Matthai, —That is about annas 4 a maund without duty. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President.- —At Maurypur they will sell it at annas 8 without duty. 

Mr. Shipp. —^Yea. 

Mr. Mathias. —^What is the retail price of salt in the Karachi market? 

Mr. Shipp. —I have a file on it. It is about As. 4-6 per maund e»-duty.. 

Mr. Mathias. —^Delivered in Karachi? 

Mr. Shipp. —^Yes. 

President. —Is it still sold at Re. 1-9-0? 

Mr. Shipp. —Rs. 2-15-0 to Rs. 3-1-0 for a bag containing two maunds, ■ 

President. —Are you sure that it is sold at that price? 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President.~The consumer here is a very fortunate individual. He never 
pays very much. 

Mr. Shipp. —The retail man sells it at Rs. 5 per bag. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is the reason? 

Mr. Kirpalani. —For home consumption we pay Rs. 6. The middle man 
makes his profit. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is the reason for that? Isn’t there competition 
between middlemen ? 

Mr. Kirpalani.-~-lt is a question of unit. 

Mr. Mathias. —I don’t suppose that anybody buys a bag of salt. It will 
be sold by the lb. It is sold I think, one anna seer. 

Mr. Greenfield. —It used to be annas 2. 

President. —Do they sell it here by weight or by measurement? 

Mr. Shipp. —By weight. 

Dr. Matthai. —That I suppose is the reason why you sell cleaner salt 
than Bombay. 

Mr. Shipp. —^We always had a standard and anything below that stan¬ 
dard wo used to refuse. 

President. —Have you been enforcing any particular standard? 

Mr. Shipp. —The one laid down in the license. 

President. —^Have you ever found a case in which you have had to 
condemn the salt? 

Mr. Shipp. —^Yes, recently we asked the company to withhold some salt 
from the Market. 

President, —Which market? 

Mr. Shipp .—The Sind Market. 

President. —There are some countries in which they are more particular 
about export than what is consumed in the country, because that spoils 
the name of the country, 

Mr. Shipp. —The Chemical impurities do not affect the colour. We 
cannot say off hand how much magnesium and calcium salts are contained in 
salt. We cannot hold up salt indefinitely. If we are certain, we can hold 
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it up. We must have a chemist to examine it within 24 hours. Then of 
course it could be done. 

President .—You would agree that if this went on for a long time, the 
salt might deteriorate—I mean if you do not keep any supervision. 

Mr. Shipp. —Quite. 

President .—How have you calculated your interest on capital expem 
diture in this 8-10 piesp 

Mr. Shipp .—Prior to 1917-18 it was 3 per cent., that is the P. W. D. 
rate. Subsequent to that it was 6 per cent. 

president .—On what capitalisation is thatp 

Mr. Shipp .—These are all P. W. D. figures. What the works cost Gov- 
•ernment is as follows: — 

Bs. 

Works upto 1916-17 24,447 

Works 1917-18 to 1925-26 2,67,100 

Dispensary building -1927 17,271 


Total . 3,08,818 


Mr. Mathias. —That is the Laxmi portion P 

Mr. Shipp. —The whole works including the roads pipe lines, etc. 

President, —Is Laxmi Works part of the Government Works P 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —It used to be so. 

Mr. Shipp. —In calculating the figures interest has been omitted.. Of 
tiiis Rs. 35,163 represent the cost of works connected with the extension 
which have now been leased out to Messrs. Jaynarain Gourishanker, while 
the pipe line and road costing respectively Rs. 1,69,929 and Rs. 49,777 and 
-dispensary serve the purpose of all the salt works. 

President. —You have shown here a capitalisation of Bs. 2,76,000. They 
say 2} lakhs. That was the capitalisation of the Moon Company and the 
Laxmi Works. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes including road and pipe line. 

President. —-How much of it belongs to the Moon Company and how much 
to the Laxmi Works p 

Mr. Shipp. —iTou have to deduct Rs. 36,153 which represent the cost of 
Laxmi Works. 

President. —What consideration did Government get for giving up this 
property? 

Mr. Shipp. —Nothing at all. 

President. —It is a gift of property. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —How long ago were these works completed? 

Mr. Shipp .—1917-18. 

President. —How many years did you work? 

Mr. Shipp. —We worked about three years. When Sambhar was in flood, 
■we worked that area for about 3 years. Then we closed down and opened 
the works again when stocks went down. When we opened in 1924 we 
iOpened only one half of the new works. 

Mr. Mathias. —The price of salt in Bengal was very high in 1926-27. 

Mr. Shipp. —We had to maintain 2 lakhs of maunds in stock. The 
stocks had gone down at the time and we wanted to replenish. 

President. —^Was there any valuation made of the works when it was 
handed over to the proprietors of the Laxmi Works P 
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Mr. No valuation was made. 

President. —They might have spent Rs. 40,000 and it might not bo 
worth anything. If you go on adding whatever you have spent on your 
property and call it the value of the property: it would not he right. 
When you charge depreciation, you must charge on the original cost. 

Mr. Shipp. —It all depend.s on the P. W. D. As regards the question 
of depreciation, they assess it according to certain rules. 

President. —What I am suggesting is this: your costs were so high 
because you charged interest on capital far in excess of what you should 
have charged. I have no moans of knowing that the works were not closed 
under a wrong impression. 

Mr. Shipp. —Wo never charged depreciation. 

President. —You take a building you put it up at lls, 60,000 you go on 
repairing and after 25 years you cannot say that the value of the building 
has been increased by the amount of repairs that you have done. 

Mr. Shipp.—1 do not know how it has been worked. 

President. —Before Government closed the works, one would imagine, 
they should have found out whether the works were really unremunerative. 
There is nothing to suggest that the works were really unremunerative. 
But there is one redeeming feature of Government business and that is 
it has been closed down. Whether it was for a right reason or a wrong 
reason I do not know. T am not in a position to say that the Govern¬ 
ment wa.s not losing. It is a good thing however, that Government stopped- 
doing business. Obviously Government have a very expensive machinery^ 
and so it must cost more. As to whether they were losing or not, there is 
very little evidence as far as I can see. 

Mr. iSfftipp.—They were not losing. They were recovering all costs from, 
the public as the selling price. 

President. —You could not continue because these people were under¬ 
selling you. As the business has been closed down, it is no use going into 
past history. The only thing that still requires explanation is how it was 
that Government gave this land practically to all the lessees without taking 
anything from them. In some eases property was given away and in 
other cases the land was suwendered. 

What is your total establishment nowP I mean the total cost under the 
new system. 

Mr. Shipp. —Rs. 30,000 a year. 

Mr. Mathias. —la it a charge against dutyP 

Mr. Shipp. —ies. 

Mr. Mathias. —That would include the whole of your establishment. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes at Maurypur, not my staff at Head Quarters. 

Mr. Mathias. —The preventive establishment is not much there. 

Mr. Shipp. —I have about 61 peons, 4 Assistant Inspectors, 6 clerks? 
and one InspectT. 

Mr. Mathias. —They will have to be kept in any case. 

Mr. Shipp. —Probably they will have to he increased. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is purely for the protection of Government 
Revenue. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Out of this how much do you recover P 

Mr, Shipp. —Nothing at all from costs. It is set off against duty. 

Mr. Mathias. —^You don’t recover anything from the licensee. 

Mr. Shipp.—No. 

President. —Except this small sum from the lunaris. 

Mr. Shipp. —Not even from the lunaris. 
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Mr. Mathias. —Could you give us an idea of the lay out in acreage? 

Mr. Shipp. —It was about 90 acres before 1917-18. The cost was 
Us. 24,447. That included sluices, digging of trenches and the construction 
of bunds. 

Mr. Mathias. —It did not include the wells and pans. 

Mr. Shipp. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —What would be the sum included for wells and pans? 

Mr. Shipp. —We have no figures. We had a claim from the lunaris 
which was not upheld. I don't think you can depend on that very much. 
I think Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 would be ample for a well and about Rs. 16 
for a pan. 

President. —Do you know anything about the Dharwari deposits? 

Mr. Shipp. —Not much. 

President. —Who is in charge of it? 

Mr. Shipp. —Mr. Kirkwfwd. 

President. —Does he know anything about this.*' 

Mr. Shipp. —The file is with him. 

Preside.7it.—Where is he now? 

Mr. Shipp. —He is on tour. 

President. —When is he expected? 

Mr. Shipp.~Noi before X’mas. 

President. —I would like to know a little about it, because it seems to 
contain a lot of salt which i.s really in the natural state apparently from 
the brine. There is only one paragraph about it in Mr. Strathie’s book. 
This IS what he say.s “About 9" below the surface brine appears, and 
a few inches deeper are found solid masses of pure salt, steeped in 25° B. 
The salt is similar to the Maurypur Salt and contains as much as 99’3 per 
cent, of sodium chloride.” We want to know something more about it as 
to what the supplies are, where it is, etc. 

Mr. Shipp. —I shall write to the Superintendent of Salt and Excise and 
ask for a report. 

Dr. Matthai. —Tho inteie.sting point about it is that though the average 
production is about half a lakli, during the war years they rai.sed as much 
as 5,60,000 maunds. 

Mr. Shipp.—It could supply the whole of India. That was the report 
I read some years ago. 

President .—We would like to know more about it. 

Mr. Shipp. —If you wish it I can write to the Superintendent of Salt 
and Excise and ask for a report. 

President. —Does he carry his records with him? 

Mr. Shipp. —He is just now going to examine this question. 

President .—Where is he at tho present moment? 

Mr. Shipp. —Probably somewhere in Lower Sind. 

Mr. Mathias. —How far is this place from Sambhar? 

Mr. Shipp ,—Midway between Hyderabad (Sind) and Sambhar. 

Mr. Mathias. —How many miles? 

Mr. Shipp .—About 100 miles from Hyderabad. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is about 60 miles from the nearest railway station. 

Mr. Shipp .—Only 20 miles. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is it Government property? 

Mr. Shipp. —"Yes. 

President. —Is there any geological information about this place? 

Mr. Shipp. — Yes. 
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President, —Is it within the Jodhpur territory or within British terri¬ 
tory? 

Mr. Shipp. —It is in British territory. 

President. —Will it be abhut 200 miles from Pachbhadra? 

Mr. Shipp, —About that. 

President. —Any how we want some more information about this. We 
may have to mention it in our report. Wo want to know how much of it 
is available. Have you any idea as to the rail freight from there to 
Calcutta? Did you ever send it to Calcutta? 

Mr. Shipp. —No but Northern India did take some salt from us. 

President. —I think we will try and get information from the Geological 
department if they have got it. If not you had better tell Mr. Kirkwood 
that he must collect this information for us and if necessary he will have 
to come to Bombay to be examined on this point. The points on which 
we require information are how much salt is available. Whether any 
estimate has been made and so on. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes. 

President. —How much are you paying for this salt? 

Mr. Shipp. —5 pies for excavation, 4 pies for storage and establishment 
charges As. 2-2. We issue only 20,000 maunds a year. 

President. —The cost of extraction is only 6 pies, is it? 

Mr. Shipp. —Yes, if we don’t store it. 
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KARACHI PORT TRUST. 


Oral evidence of Messrs. J. B. S. THUBRON, C.I.E.. W. P. 
SHEPHERD.BARRON, M.LC.E., H. H. HOOD, Collector 
of Customs, Karachi, recorded on Monday, the 25th 
November 1929. 

(Representatives of all the Salt Works in Karachi were also present.) 

President. —Gentlemen, since we last met, we have decided to stay on here 
until Friday and we propose to examine most of the applicants before we go, 
so that it may not be necessary for them to come to Calcutta or Bombay. 
Of course, very often we have to examine applicants more than once but if 
we get sufficient material here we may not trouble you further. It does not 
necessarily follow that you may not have to come again if afterwards we find 
the materials inadequate. Would it be convenient for you Mr. Hallifax to- 
be examined on Wednesday? 

Mr. Hallifax.—Yes. 

President. —To-morrow w’e will examine Mr. Shipp. 

Mr. Shipp. —Yea. 

President .—This morning we aie examining the Chairman of the Port 
Trust and other officers with regard to the question of transport, and you 
may listen to what they have to say. Of course, we do not allow any cross¬ 
questioning. If you want to make any statements after hearing the Port 
Trustees we should be prepared to consider them and then we will put such 
questions as may be necessary. The procedure of the Board does not permit: 
any questions to be put by the applicants to the witnesses. But you would 
be allowed to make a statement on any point that may arise in the course 
of the examination. You will have an opportunity again, when you are 
examined, to state your case or you can state it in writing later on. But 
this morning we will put certain questions to the Port Trustees and you can 
hear the answers which they give. If you have anything to say, you can say 
it afterwards—to-morrow or at any subsequent stage. As regards the ques¬ 
tion of local transport I understand that there are two main points. There 
are two works—The Star Salt Manufacturing Company and Grax Limited— 
which are on the other side of the Government works. Then, there are the 
Government works and the Moon Works and the Luxmi Works, and then 
there is also the undeveloped piece of land about which no decision has so 
far been reached. The Star Works and Grax Limited naturally want an 
outlet to the sea from a point nearest to their works and the Government 
works want the same. We really do not know what is going to happen as 
regards the undeveloped land yet. Though we are prepared to go into this 
question I may point out that until wo know the lay out of the new works 
it is very difficult for us to say which would be the best point for them at 
which to load their salt on to barges. It all depends on where the crushing 
mill is placed. If it is placed far away from the present Government pier 
they may find that this Government pier, even if the Port Trustees under¬ 
took to enlarge and improve it, might not be at all useful. I think it is 
obvious that there is one point anyhow where all the salt must be taken and 
that is the crushing mill. You may sell uncrushed salt but there .is not very 
much demand for it. Therefore the bulk of the salt has to be crushed. More 
or less the crushing mill would be the determining factor as regards the 
point from which you are going to load. The crushing mill must also depend 
upon the lay out of the works and you cannot have it in a place which is 
inaccessible to any portion of the works. Though we are prepared to go into 
this question I don’t think that any practical purpose would be served by 
insisting on this particular site as being the best suited for transport 
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Mr. Thuhron. —I think so. 

Mr. Cargill. —We sent an export to Europe on our behalf and I was 
promised by Sir George Schuster that there would be nothing done regardmg 
the allotment of any new land until the scheme was placed in front of him. 
What I want to know is whether this Board overrides what Sir George 
Schuster said. 

Vresident. —We are not concerned with Sir George Schuster now. He 
could do what he liked. We will do our part of the enquiry. If you have 
anything to say to Sir George Schuster, you are at perfect liberty to do so. 
What I am noAV concerned with is this: whether it would serve any practical 
purpose at this stage to determine what would be the best site for a jetty 
or a pier for the transport of this salt from the works to the ship. Of course, 
the Port Trustees might say generally that as far as possible they would meet 
the requirements of the industry. That is about all that they can say at 
present because really they do not know any more than we do where the 
starting point ought to be. Subject to that wo will investigate these two 
questions: first of all the transport facilities for the Star Works and Grax 
Limited and the transport facilities for the Government works as they exist 
at jiresent and how far the transport facilities may he made available for 
the undeveloped land I am not prepared to go into because I do not know 
what is going to be done with the undeveloped land. The whole thing is not 
that we do not wish to go into it but that we have not got the materials 
before us. 

Mr. Thuhron. —Our latest ideas on the subject are that the best central 
place is the natural channel from Maurypur. 

President. —That would he irre.spectivo of how the undeveloped land is 
afterwards laid out. 

Mr. Thubron. —We do not know. They want to take up some flooded land 
■which we are not prepared to give up. 

President. —We will assume for the moment that if and when this un¬ 
developed land is laid out the proper starting point would be the Govern¬ 
ment jetty. That is all wo can do at present. 

Mr. Thuhron. —Yes. 

President. —It is only on that footing we can start now. 

Mr. Mehta. —Both the Star Works and Grax have sunk Rs. 17 lakhs capi¬ 
tal. Grax have already put up their crushing plant. My crushing plant is 
lying in boxes: May I submit in this connection that Karachi is an extended 
city from one end to the other. There may be several stations. If you 
accept the principle of one jetty, it may not do. 

President. —We shall go into both those aspects. 

I>r. Matthai.—Your statement was that taking the works as they are laid 
out more or less at present you considered the Government pier as the best 
point for development. 

Mr. Thubron. —That is the latest scheme put up by Mr. Downie and I think 
that on the whole that is the best thing to do. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is to say, if sufficient improvements were made, you 
would be able to handle the maximum amount there as compared with any 
other scheme which has been put forward so far. 

Mr. Thubron. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Greenfield, your claim is that you ought to be able to load 
into barges from your jetty at all times. At present, you are confined to 
loading at high tides. 

Mr. Greenfield .—Yes, 

Mr, Mehta. —That i.s our position. 
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President. —Then you suggest that these facilities are to be made available 
to you at all times—low tide as well as high tide. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes. 

President. —You have made, I think, three alternative proposals. One is 
the dredging of the channel. Is that right? 

Mr. JIallijax. —Yes. 

President. —The second is the ropeway. 

Mr. HallifcKc. —Yes. 

Presielent. —The third is the prolongation of the jetty into deeper waters 
1 will take the opinion of the Port Trustees just on these three questions. 

Mr. Kallifajx. —^We have withdrawn the question of the channel. 

Dr. Matthai. —From the stone bunder at present without any embankment 
into the deep water, working only at high tide, how much could you ship? 
What is the total capacity? 

Mr. Greenfield. —About 100 tons a day, if we are to use the country craft. 
That is counting all the year round. But you must remember tides. When 
we have the tide, we cannot get steamers. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would it be double the amount if you used barges? 

Mr. Greenfield. —It would be of considerable help. 

Mr. Mathias. —Can you double it? 

Mr, Greenfield. —Yes. We might do 250 tons. That is our record so far 
May I say in this connection that we have received a letter from the Central 
Board of Revenue that the application has been referred to the Tariff Board. 

president. —This is the first time that we hear of it. We take a much 
longer time than you do. Mr. Mehta still insists upon having the channel. 
We will dispose of that first. The idea of that channel is to enable you to 
load direct into the ship. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —In mid stream? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Thubron, what have you got to say to this? 

Mr, Thubron. —We as Port Tiu.steOvS cannot consider as a satisfactory 
scheme to dredge it, because wo think that it will soon silt up. 

President. —Could you give us an idea about the cost? 

Mr. Thubron. —It would cost about Rs. 60,000. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you any idea as to how soon it would silt up? 

Mr. Shepherd-Parron. —We cannot really say. We have already sj)ent 
Rs. 30,000 without result. 

Mr. Mathias. —That might be a recurring charge—Rs. 60,000 every year. 

Mr. Shepherd-Barron. —It is an unknown quantity. 

President. —I take it that it cannot exceed Rs. 60,000 a year. 

Mr. Thubron. —It is improbable. 

Mr. Shepherd-Barron. —It might fill in even twice a year : one cannot say 

President. —I think that it is rather a technical matter. Perhaps, you 
might be able to send us a note on this point as to what the difficulties are, 
and wh,at the costs would be and .so on. But I understand that your general 
view is that even if you spent Rs. 60,000 on it, the cost of maintenance is an 
entirely uncertain factor which you cannot assess at the pre.sfciiti moment. 

Mr. Thubron. —The Government of India asked for a figuro and we could 
not give it. It might be Rs. 1,20,000 if it filled in twice a year. 

President. —On points like this we cannot give any opinion. We must 
accept the opinions of experts. If the opinion of the Port Tru.st authorities 
is not accepted, then it is for the applicants to produce other experts against 
you and to do what they can. So far as we are concerned I do not think 
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that this Board will be competent to give an opinion on a question like that^ 
80 that it is left entirely to the applicants and to yourselves to fight it out. 
We are only concerned with knowing what the difficulties are. 

Mr, Mehia. —May 1 suggest that the Government of India could have ex¬ 
perts also? 

President. —^We generally do not do it. 

Mr. Mehta. —^We shall do it ourselves. 

Mr. Greenfield. —The whole industry depends on the question of transporb. 
We cannot expand now. We cannot get the salt out at present. 

President. —I can tell you frankly that at present so far we are concerned 
we cannot go beyond the opinion of the authorities who are in charge of this 
form of transport and if they tell us that they cannot, we are not in a 
position to give any contrary opinion, and we have not got the facilities for 
saying so. 

Mr. Mehta. —^You as Chairman of the Tariff Board can ask the Port 
authorities what experiments have been made and what steps have been 
taken to find out that such a channel cannot be dredged, and maintained. 

President. —The question is not that the channel cannot be made. The 
question is: what experiments can you make as regards silting ? The diffl- 
culty is that it will soon silt up. I do not think that the Board can go beyond 
this. But wo cannot preclude you from taking any advice or any step you 
like. 

Mr. IlalUfax.—'We have withdrawn the question regarding the channel. 

President. —This Board is not a technical body at regards channels, We 
must go by the opinion of experts who appear before us. At the same time 
I must say that the Board cannot decide between two experts supposing you 
produce an expert who gives a contrary opinion. 

Mr. Mehta. —Who will decide it? 

President. —It is a question between you, the Port Trust and the Govern¬ 
ment of India. As regards the second point, viz., the ropeway, I think that 
proposal is put forward by Grax Limited, a,s well as by Mr. Mehta. 

Mr. Hallifax.~Yee. 

Mr. Mehta. — Yes. 

President. —What is the view of the Port Trustees as regards that? The 
ropeway would be from the jetty to the pier or to the ship. 

Mr. Greenfield. —We want it to the ship. 

President.—That means that the ship has always got to be in one parti¬ 
cular place. Is not that so? 

Mr. Thuhron. —I don’t think that the Port Trustees would agree to take 
the ropeway to the deep water. The ropeway can only work from one 
central place. It means double handling. 

President. —The point is from the Port’s point of view a ropeway would 
necessitate an allocation of one particular berth for the loading of salt. 

Mr. Thuhron. —If they wanted to load the ship immediately it came in, or 
if they were prepared to wait for the berth, I have no objection. I don’t 
think that the Port Commissioners would over guarantee that a berth would 
be reserved for the loading of salt. Here I am speaking as CShairman and 
not for the Port Trust. 

President. —It certainly means that this one particular berth should be 
available to the salt industry whenever it requires. 

Mr. ThuAron. —^Yes. 

President. —That implies that it cannot be used for any other purpose at 
any other time. 

Mr. Mathias. —Does that mean a general restriction of shipping facilities 
for other commodities? 
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Mr. Thubron.—Yes. If they want a berth to be reserved for salt, they 
55-111 want it in the west wharf. All the berths there are newest berths fully 
■equipped with cranes and other things and if one of the berths there is 
reserved for salt, it would be idle for most of the time. 

Dr. Matthai. —Unless some arrangement was made for storing salt at the 
wharf end. 

Mr. Thubron. —Yes, if they could store it, but that would mean double 
handling. I don’t think that the Port Commissioners would give up one of 
the new berths fully equipped to the salt industry. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing Grax Limited were prepared to put up the 
necessary storage facilities would there be any site available F 

Mr, Thubron. —I rather imagine that they could get a site behind the 
wharf. It would mean that they would have to have overhead transport. 

Mr. Mathias.—TTot necessarily that, they might possibly carry in head 
loads as they do in the case of barges. 

Mr. Thubron. —It would mean putting it into lighters and taking it to 
the steamer. 

President. —It means the same thing over again. 

Mr. Mathias. —It means double handling. 

Mr. Hallifax. —There is no apace to store 5,000 tons of salt. 

President. —Mr. Mehta, you will have an opportunity to state your views 
later on when you are examined. 

Mr. Mehta. —We have not gone into the question of construction of a 
sropeway. 

Dr. Matthai. —There is a suggestion made to us. One of the objections to 
your ropeways is the possibility of Karachi being developed into a hydro- 
4 )lajre base. 

Mr. Thubron. —The ropeway will be kept to the west wharf side. 

Mr. Mathias. —In any case there is plenty of space available for a sea 
plane base. 

Mr. Thubron. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —There is no necessity to reserve this small space for sea 
planes. 

Mr. Thubron. —There is plenty of area available. 

Mr. Mathias. —As to the cost of the ropeway you have no idea, I imagine. 

Mr. Thubron. —^We have no idea. We have not gone into it at all. 

President. —The point is supposing there is no technical difficulty in this 
and we recommended that a ropeway ought to be established, the question 
'would arise who is to pay for it. It all depends where the duties of the 
Port Trust begin. 

Mr. Thubron. —They do not begin at the Government Salt Works. 

President. —The whole point is whoever uses your port is entitled to claim 
facilities within the port itself, once it gets into your property. He may say 
“ I have handed it over to the Port authorities who must now give me faci- 
litie.s to put it on board ”. The whole question is where your liabilities begin 
and end. It all depends on how you treat it. 

Mr. Thubron. —The Port Trust would probably recommend a channel in 
preference to a ropeway: in my opinion a ropeway should be a private 
enterprise. 

President. —It is over your property. 

Mr. Thubron. —Yes. 

President, —Supposing I wanted to put a railway siding insido jour port 
to enable my goods to go in, you would object. 

Mr. Thubron. —We would give you permission. 
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President. —Or you will say “ no, I will give you my siding but I will 
charge you for it 

Mr. Thubron .—That is what we have done in the past. 

President. —I just want to know what the position is. How will you 
treat the ropeway—as being part of your works or being part of the manu¬ 
facturers’ woi'ks? 

Mr. Thuhron. —Part of the manufacturers’ works certainly. 

Mr. Mathias. —The actual bay over which the ropeway would run is under 
the control of the port authorities. 

Mr, Thubron. —That is in our area. 

Mr. H/oi/iiaa.—Would the foundations of Grax site be in your area or not? 

Mr, Thuhron. —The foundations would bo on the Government land. 

Mr. Mathias. —Partly on the Government land and partly within the Port 
Trust area. 

Mr. Thubron. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —^Supposing the port authorities agreed to put down an 
aerial ropeway, I suppose that they would charge something for it. 

Mr. Thubron. —Thoy would charge so much a ton as they do for the use of 
the railway. 

Mr, Mathias. —That would depend on the cost of the ropeway. 

Mr. Thubron. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Hut you could not give us any idea as to the cost. 

Mr. Thuhron. —No, wo have not gone into it. 

President, —^It is not a question really of any great importance unlo.s.s we 
recommended the ropeway as the l)est way of dealing with it. Tho que.stion 
then arises whether the port ought to provide for it in the same way as they 
do in the case of railways. The goods come from up-country from the main 
lino and then they meet the port. From that point the port gives facilities 
for tho goods to he shipped. In the same w'ay, people can .say “ here is your 
port; this is your provier'ty. I will bring it as far as your boundary and 
after that you must give us facilities to transport it to the ship It is 
possible to put tho case that way. 

Mr. Thuhron, —I .see your point. 

president. —In that case, the Port Commissioners might say “ if wc are 
going to get sufficient traffic, we will do it 

Mr. Thuhron.—We will do it if we are going to get sufficient traffic. 

President. —Provided there are no technical difficulties. Or you might 
say “ we are not going to do it bcc.ause that is not our liability Yon must 
consider this point and let us know. 

Mr. Thubron. —I think we had better consider it and let you know. 

President. —It is a ijoint which is well worth looking into as to whose duty 
it is to construct this. I am not expressing any opinion hut I am only 
suggesting to you that it is a point which might require consideration 
because it applies to every other port. It will also apply to the Government 
jetty. Wliere the liability of the port begins—that is the whole thing. 

Dr. Matthai. —Your opinion tentatively is that it will dev)end on how far 
it would be a revenue paying proposition. 

Mr. Thubron. —As far as we are concerned, if it is a revenue paying pio- 
position, wo might take it up straightaway. 

Mr, Mathias. —That would entirely depend on the output of Grax and the 
Star Works. 

Mr. Thubron. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —That again depends on the allocation of the Jindeveloped: 
land to a large extent. 

Mr. Thubron .—So it appears. 
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rrendmt.-XB regards the ropeway, I don’t think that we can go any 
ffurther. 

Mr Mehta.—li the salt manufacturers themselves put up the 
whit would be the wharfage charges? Would we have to pay the same 
now supposing Grax Limited and ourselves put up the ropeway. 

President.— That is a point which the Chairman might take into consldera- 

Mr. Thubron. —That is a point which the Board will decide. 

rre.ndent.—Th6 whole point is that apparently you charge a certain 
umount of wharfage—about 5 annas a ton. 

Mr, Thubron.' —Yes. 

President.—5 annas a ton represents some service rendered by yo"- tn 
this case they contend that if they construct the ropeway, why should they 
pay you five annas P 

Mr. Thubron.—1 shall discuss that point in the note which 1 have promised. 

President.—But you see there is the difficulty of dealing with the traffic at 
the other end. On that, the Port Trust 

question of costs and other things can be solved. After all, it * 
to mean a very big amount. If you find afterwards that it may lequire^ addi¬ 
tional handling and storing, that would be a very strong reason against . 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. . 

President.—Jt does seem to me that you cannot take the ^ '® 

mid-stream and load it from there. You can only take it eithei to the 
storage ground or they might give you one berth permanently. 

Mr. Mehta. —The Oil Companies have special lierths. 

Mr. Thubron. —That is according to the law. 

President.—Oi\ Companies are more powerful than Governments. 

Mr. ITood.-May I suggest for the consideration of the Board that the 
• one dominating point in regard to the Topewa.y as compared wit) f « ^nins 
port of salt by boats would he the rapidity with which salt could he put on 
.’■board the ship from the ropeway. 

President—That is perfectly true. If you can load direct trom the rop^^ 
skip into the ship, then no question would arise, but obviously^ you cannot 
do^it. Therefore it has got to be taken into some wharf, and unless this 
wharf is always at your disposal, the ropeway practically implies that you 
havfto store it at a point and then rc^load it into the barges and then put 
it on hoard the ship. It would redouble your cost. 

Mr Greenficld.—We have given a scheme of ropeway ourselves. It does 
not need any particular wharf or any special berth; nor does it involve any 
storage. It takes the salt straight from one site to the ship s hold. 

President.— Haven’t you followed the discussion? That could be done 
provided a special berth is placed at your disposal, 

Mr. Greenfield. —It does not require any special berth. 

President.—He says that it does require. 

Mr. Greenfield. —It does not. 

Mr. Thubron.—I think that he is talking of mooring in mid-stream. 

Dr. Matt/mi.—Let me understand your point. Your ropeway would end 
in mid-stream. 

Mr. Greenfield.—1 would not say mid-stream. We propo^ 
way to a place which is at the extreme end of the sandbank The ropeway 
itself requires a terminal. The steamer can go right alongside the ropeway 
terminal and take the salt. 

Dr. Matihai.—'Wh&Te does it terminate? 

Mr. Greenfield. —‘In the deep waters. 

President.—It means that this ropeway would terminate in the deep 
■waters. 
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Mr. Thubron, —I do not know anything about that. 

President. —There has to bo some structure at the end to support the- 
ropeway. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Somo structure of steel. 

President. —The Port Trust would have something to say about that. 

Mr. Mathias. —Even if you took it to the deep water, you still would have 
difficulty as regards berth. 

Mr. Greenfield. —No. 

Mr. Thubiron. —We will examine this scheme. 

President. —I think there is no hurry to consider this. You had better 
take time to consider it. If Mr. Greenfield would explain to the Chairman' 
of the Port Trust what the scheme was, then the latter could see whether 
there were any engineering difficulties. Then, he would kindly let us have 
an opinion of the Port Trust as a whole. 

Mr. Thubron. —Unless we have something definite, we cannot give any 
opinion. 

Mr, Mathias. —Mr. Greenfield, at present you have no estimates and you 
have not taken any opinion of any expert. 

Mr. Greenfield. —No, we have not got any estimates. We have had cor¬ 
respondence on the subject and we have gathered a great deal of information. 
So far aa we know, there is no engineering difficulty. 

Mr. Mathias. —The grounds have not been inspected by engineers, 

Mr. Greenfield .—No. 

President .—There is nothing before us to go upon at this stage. Of 
course, a ropeway can be constructed anywhere. What are we to consider? 
We have got to take the opinion of the Port Commissioners who are after 
all the people ultimately responsible. There is no scheme which we can just 
now put before the Port Commissioners. Anybody would admit at once that 
a ropeway can be constructed, but that does not help us. 

Mr. Greenfield. —We will submit a scheme with pleasure to the Port Com¬ 
missioners. 

President. —The thing to do is to put forward a scheme as best you 
can. Supposing you were to be made responsible for putting it through you 
must give them the estimated cost and then 1 daresay that the Port Com¬ 
missioners would oblige us with their opinion and we can then snry whether 
it is a feasible scherne or not. That is ail W'O can do. 

Mr. Thubron. —We can certainly give our opinion on a definite scheme. 

President. —Now we shall go into the question of transport. It is just as 
well to be clear as to what we are doing. Let us take the third scheme, i.e.^ 
the prolongation of the jetty. 

Dr. Matthai.—That is the stone bunder. 

Mr. Mehta. —^Yes. 

President. —^As regards that, I think that Mr. Greenfield has stated that 
it is a matter of 4,000 feet. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Yes. 

President .—Can you give us a rough estimate whether that is fir.st of all 
feasible and secondly how much it would cost. 

Mr. Shepherd-Barron. —I would have to go into that in detail. It means 
at least a long wall 15 or 16 feet high at the lower end and protected by 
stone on both sides. It is very exposed during the monsoon at high tide. It 
should be a very heavy structure. It is not in any case a cheap scheme. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is there any technical objection to it such as that it might 
silt up any port, land or creek. 

Mr Shepherd-Barron. —I don’t think so. The only technical objection is- 
that we do not know what the effect of the flood would be. 
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Mr. Mathias. —Would it hold up the silt or would it silt at all? 

Mr, Shepherd-Barron. —Unless we have made very careful current obser¬ 
vations which we have not done we cannot say. I don’t think that there 
would be any tendency of silting. 

President. —The main thing to do is to find out what it is going to cost, 
4ind whether it is worth constructing. 

Mr. Shepherd-Barron. —^Yes. 

President. —Then, we have to see what the amount of the trafSo will he. 

Mr. Shepherd-Barron. —Any structure about three quarters of a mile long 
ca,tried over a muddy shore is bound to bo very expensive in any case, 

Mr. Mathias. —Could you mention a sort of minimum figure for it.^* 

Mr. Shepehrd-Barron. —No, we have to go into it in detail. 

Mr, Mathias. —You might say roughly not less than Rs. 10 lakhs would be 
required. 

Mr. Shepherdr-Barron. —It is a question of transporting stone and dumping 
it there. 

President. —This is going to be a sort of chronic trouble to the port and it 
is much better that the whole thing is gone into and a decision arrive at. 
Will you write a short note for us? We do not want you to go to the 
■extent of getting out specifications but we want only a general idea as to 
what it would cost and what purpose would be served if that expenditure 
were undertaken. 

Mr. Thubron. —We could have that taken out roughly. 

President. —You might say what the general objections are from yonr 
point of view. 

Mr, Thubron. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —If this was constructed by the Port Trust I suppose some 
interest charges would have to be met. 

Mr. Thubron. —They would have to be recovered from the salt industry 
unless the Government of India were prepared to guarantee. 

Mr. Mathias. —Unless the Government of India were prepared to pay a 
bounty to these particular works. 

Mr, Thubron. —The Port Trusts are not speculators. We are not going to 
•construct works and see whether we are going to get a return or not. 

President. —Mr. Greenfield, supposing you were to work this area only 
which .you have got now and Mr. iSdehta also were to work his land without 
getting any additional land, what traffic would the Port Commissioners get? 

I think that you must give them some idea. 

Mr. Greenfield. —We can give 6,000 tons a month. 

President. —Is not that a very generous estimate? 

Mr. Greenfield. —No. 

Mr, Thubron. —^If wo knew that we were going to get that, there would be 
no trouble. 

President. —Supposing you are to undertake this, give us the quantity of 
traffic that would make the proposition attractive to the port, so that we 
•may know the liability of the Government and the manufacturers. 

Mr. Thubron. —At the present rate of wharfage? 

President. —^Yes, or whatever you may propose to charge. 

Mr. Mehta. —I can say for my part that I can guarantee about 25,000 
tons a year. 

Mr. Mathias. —If they are going to guarantee 26,000 tons, they would be 
charged whether they are able to send that quantity or not. 

Mr. Greenfield. —We will guarantee 60,000 tons. 

President. —If you give us that figure wo may be able to do without the 
«stimate. 
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Mr. Greenfield. —^You must give us of course time to develop. 

President. —The Port Trust may insist on your paying from the very 
beginning. 

Mr. Greenfield, —That would be a hardship. 

President. —What you have got to say is this: what would induce you to 
undertake the project which would make it economical from your point of 
view. 

Mr. Thuhron. —I have said that 45j000 tons a year would give us a return 
on our outlay. 

Mr. Mathias. —^For constructing this |th mile bund? 

Mr. Thuhron. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —^We are now talking abcut the bund. 

President. —That was as regards tlie depending of the channel. Yon can 
give U.S for all the projects and you can say that you prefer thi,s particular 
project to the others. 

Mr. Thuhron, —Yes. 

President. —That disposes of this part of the question. Now we have got to 
consider the other questions namely the Government pier. What is the 
pre.sent ontpnt of the Moon Works? 

Mr. Mehta. —1,000 ton.s a month. 

Preaideaf.—-What about Laxmi Works? 

Mr. (Ihimandas. —1,000 tons a month. 

President. —Have you actually produced it? What is your actual pro¬ 
duction ? 

Mr. Chlmandas. —We have come to about 800 ton.s a month. 

President. —Is that the average per mensem. 

Mr. Chimandas, —I have said that we will be able to produce about 
lakhs of maunds a year. 

President. —I know that you will be able to produce that, but what T 
want to know is your actual production. 

Mr. Chimandas. —About 800 tons a month. 

President. —I take it that the present Government pier is sufficient to 
handle this traffic. 

Mr. Thuhron. —I have not gone into the question in detail. 

Mr. Hood. —I think that it would be adequate, with a little deepening of 
the channel. 

President. —As far as I can understand it, the proposal is this; supposing 
you are not able to provide special facilities for the Star Works and Grax 
Limited, the idea is that all of them must use this. 

Mr. Thuhron. —T)o you mean the proposal for making the Government pier 
at Maurypur a central point. 

President. —^Yes. Mr, Greenfield say.s that he is going to produce 50,000 
tons, Mr. Mehta 25,000 tons and the Laxini Works about 20,000 tons. Thai, 
is about 100,000 tons a year on tho present biisis. Of course, when the other 
undeveloped site is laid out, it would mean, perhaps, 100,000 ton.s—T do noi 
know exactly what it ni.ay be. The whole point i.s in order first of all to deal 
with this 100,000 tons—if these estimates are correct—you will have to carry 
out some improvements. 

Mr. Thuhron. —The cli.annel will have to he deepened. 

President.- -Yen, and there will liave to be more berth accommod.ation for 
the lighters. 

Mr. Thuhron. —Yes. 

President. —That I understand you will be prepared to do. 
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Mt. Thubron. —We will certainly be prepared to do that if the Board can 
foresee that we are going to get 100,000 tons. 

President. —Supposing the other site is also developed, how iimch i.s it 
going to produce? 

Mr. Cargill. —We are not in a position to say anything definite. We have 
engaged Mr. Bunting Who i.s the recognised salt expert. He has visited other 
salt works in Europe. We are now awaiting his report. 

Dr. Matthai. —When do you expect him back? 

Mr. Cargill. —He is due back now. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the distance from your works to tl»e Government 
pier? 

Mr. Mehta. —miles. 

President. —What is your objection to the u.sing of the jetty? 

Mr. Mehta. —As long as our salt is carried and as long as our costs come 
to the same thing wo do not mind. If we are to pay aiirthiiig extra, it 
would he impossible. 

President. —That I understand. But the whole point is this. The whole 
question of transport might he taken together, that is to say Kup]josing the 
Port Commissioners have got 100,000 tons of additional traffic from his jetty, 
it is not impossible to come to an arrangement by which this transpoit from 
the works to the jetty might bo undertaken by yon or by Govcrnmenl. Tn 
that case there will bo no additional cost so far as yo>i are c‘ouc(‘rne<l because 
you will have lo have inter-communication in the works and yon ought to be 
able to deliver the salt to the Port Commis-sioners, or whatever authority it 
is, near your boundary and from there it would be taken by the transi)6rting 
authority^—whether it is the port. Government or anybody else. In that 
case, w'ould you still have objection to using it? 

Afr. Mehta .—No. 

Mr, (jTeen/i«Jd.—There will ho no objection so long as we get oqual treat¬ 
ment. 

President. —Tn this world we can never be satisfied that we are getting, 
equal treatment. You will be charged these costs as if it was from the wharf 
itself because after all it is not a big matter provided you deliver your salt to- 
the transporting authority within the boundary of your works, that is to say, 
on the nearer side to the jetty. But if you deliver it on the other side, 
the Port Comniissioners would nob take it. Is there any objection to this? 

Mr, Hulli/oa:.—Supposing we have the crashing plant at the wrong end? 

President. —You cannot have everything in your own way. 

Mr. Oreenficld .—We would like it. 

President. —I know you would. But it is a very small matter. 

Mr. Creenfield. —The difference in costs won’t be inore than an anna, but 
it is a very big item in salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would it ho an impracticable proposition to suggest that 
if the port authorities undertook the construction or the reconstruction of the 
Government pier they would also undertake the tr.ansportution of .salt from 
all the works and charge on all round rate to each manufacturer of .salt? 

Mr. Thubron. —That would be the best way to do it, hut I don’t suppose 
that \vc would be able to do it. Our own railway is managed by the North 
Western Bailway. 

Mr. Mathias, —Whatever authority did it, they would charge a flat rate 
on the delivery basis. All would bo charged the same rate what'-ver the 
load was. 

President. —Would that meet your objection? Whatever the distance, 
everybody would be charged the same rate. Of course the people nearer might 
object. But if you want to m.ake a business arrangement .somebody h.as got 
to give in, and it does seem to me that it is a very small matter. 

Mr. HaJUfax. —We should riot object to a flat rate. 
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President. —That is what we are considering. The Star Works are at the 
farthest end. They may have to pass through Grax. Would Grax Limited 
object to that? 

Mr. Qreenfie^d.~W& would. 

President, —If you do, the cost will go up. How can we do it then? 

Mr, Greenfield. —It is for the Government to put up a scheme. 

President. —^Would you give a right of way, whoever it is, to take Mr. 
Mehta’s salt through your tract? They will have to pass through your tern- 
tory; otherwise it means going right round which you would admit to be 
quite an unnecessary expenditure. 

Mr. Greenfield. —Our works are laid out in such a manner that you cannot 
possibly run through. 

Mr. HaUifax. —In that case, we will have to reorganise our works a good 
deal. 

President. —How is the salt of the Star Works to be taken? 

Mr. Greenfield. —The line would rnn round the works outside. 

President. —How much would be the increased distance? 

Mr. Greenfield. —About 3i miles. 

President. —Supposing it is 3} miles a small railway is not going to cost 
very much. Could you give us a complete scheme showing the distance and 
also the cost? 

Mr. Thubron. —Our estimates would be very rough because we do not deal 
with railways. 

Mr. Mallifax. —You mean that the railway would run outside the works. 

President. —You must remember this that taking the line outside the 
works makes it more expensive and you might then jeopardise the whole 
scheme. Everybody ought to be as reasonable as one can be in this matter. 
It is not a matter of sticking out for the best but what would suit everybody 
concerned. Expenditui’e is an essential part of the whole scheme. Therefore 
you mu.st not suggest anything that would increase the cost of the scheme to 
such an extent that we might well say that it is not worth doing. I don’t 
see that the scheme need be very expensive. It may be possible for this 
authority—whoever it is—to take the thing up and run it at a flat rate? 

Mr. Thubron, —Yes, 

President. —It does not seem to me to be a very big proposition. All the 
works are there. This is a scheme that is going to cost time and trouble. I 
want the position to be a.s clear as possible. The proposal is as my collea^e 
has just now explained, that one single authority will provide this facility 
right up to the point of the jetty and that it would be a flat rate for all 
concerned. One must not say that his lead is only 500 yards whereas somebody 
else’s lead is 2,(K)0 yards and the rest of it. The whole thing would be worked 
as one works for the purpose of transport. There is no means now of 
adjusting different rates and it is not going, as far as I can see, to be a 
prohibtive scheme. Nobody need be placed at a disadvantage. I don’t wiA 
you to commit yourselves definitely to that, but I want you to approve of it 
generally. 

Mr. Hallifax.—We would like to know what the flat rate is going to be. 

President.—Of cour.se, if the flat rate is such that it makes the transport 
too much expensive, you may say that it won’t do. 

Mr. Hallifax. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mehta. —Grax have the advantage of using the creek. 

president.—la that case, they might have to give an undertaking. Once 
this arrangement is made, you must stick to it for a definite period. 

Mr. Hedlifax.—We must know something about the flat rate before we can 
commit ourselves. 

President. —We will go into the question of costs. If we make any 
recommendation, we have to ascertain what ought to be your fair selling price. 
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Therefore in investigating that, we shall take that into account. Whatever 
the cost is, it does not really affect yon, provided we find that the salt can bo 
produced and marketed at a reasonable price in Calcutta, so that really 
speaking you are not immediately interested in what the flat rate is going 
to be. 

Mr. Sallifax. —Yes, under that guarantee. 

President. —We give no guarantee. That is the principle. Wo^take into 
account all the costs including the cost of transport, and we say that_ this 
is the reasonable price which the manufacturer ought to get, and there is an 
end of it. The whole point is would you be willing to accept such a scheme. 

Mr. Mehta. —I would be willing. 

Mr. Cargill. —;The point is I cannot understand the nature of this meeting 
because Sir George Schuster made it definitely clear that our scheme had to 
include a scheme of transport. 

President. —Don’t bring in Sir George Schuster’s name here. 

Mr. Cargill. —I am sorry. 

President. —You can deal with Sir George Schuster afterwards if .you like. 
Pray don’t bring him in now. Supposing Sir George Schuster is not in it— 
and he is not in it; you can take that from me—what is your viewP Are you 
prepared to agree generally to this principle that the whole of the land 
should be treated as one works. The question of transport might be dealt 
with up to the jetty and some one single authority should be made responsible 
for taking the salt to that particular point at a flat rate if possible. Then, 
you can, as I say, take the advice of Sir George Schuster if you like. So far 
as we are concerned, are you agreeable to that principle because we don’t 
wish to trouble the Port Commissioners unnecessarily. 

Mr. Cargill. —Certainly. 

President. —What about the Luxmi Works? 

Mr. Chimandas. — 1 agree. Will this be only for Calcutta for export or 
for Sind also? 

President. —Don’t bring in any complications. We are not dealing here 
wifh what you are going to do in Sind. 

Mr. Mathias. —You don’t ship your local salt, do you? 

Mr. Chimandas. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —^We are not dealing with that at all now. 

Mr. Chimandas. —So far as shipments are concerned, I agree. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Will that give liberty to construct our own jetties? 

President, —-Whoever it is, the transporting authority will require a cer¬ 
tain guarantee that a certain amount of tonnage must be available. If you 
are prepared to guarantee that, then you can do as you like. After entering 
into an arrangement, I don’t want anybody to back out. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —I am nearer and suffer under that handicap. 

President. —^Which is your works? 

Mr. Dinshaw. —The new works which is undeveloped. 

President. —At the beginning of my address I pointed out that we were 
doing all this subject to what might happen when anybody got this piece of 
land and when it was laid out. 

Mr. Dinshaw. — 'We have got the land: rve have 200 acres of land. 1 wish 
to stand out. 

President. —Mr. H. Dinshaw does not want to participate in the scheme 
and wants to make his own arrangements. So far as we are concerned wo 
cannot take your cost tran.sport. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —^Why not? 

President. —Because wo do not know what the costs are going to be. 
Supposing we are going to fix a fair selling price w© ai-o not going to fix it 
with reference to any particular works? You have not produced anything. 
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Mr. Dinsbaw. —1 am simply waiting. 

Freaident.-r-l juiit want to know how we stand. So far as we are con¬ 
cerned wo proceed as if you have nothing to do with this jiart of the enquiry. 
You must make up your mind and let us know. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —Clive me time to look into it. 

President, —You will have reasonable time to consider it, 

Mr. IHnshaw. —Precisely. 

President. —If I do not get an answer within a reasonable time I shall 
have to conclude that you stand out. 

Mr. IHnshaw. —What do you mean by a reasonable tiuiep 

President. —A week. 

Mr. IHnshaw. —la it not too short? • 

President. —It is a very trivial point. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —I shall do what I can. 

President. —After all, the difference between your cost of constructing a 
jetty and the flat rate won’t be much, 

Mr. Dinshaw. —M’e will have to look into it. 

Mr. Greenficld.—ln this connection, please consider the question of trans¬ 
port as far as individual manufacturers are concerned. Tliere are five com¬ 
panies and the question of a jetty must be considered. This scheme will 
leave out tides. 

President. —We have not got to the sea yet. We aro still on this .side of 
the jetty. That is as far as the jetty. Supposing we were to accept these 
gentlejnen’s estimates, the whole production would come to 200,000 tons a 
year. That is as far as we can tell the maximum accommodation you have 
got to provide. That is a very liberal figuie on the present data. Even¬ 
tually this authority—Port Commissioners or whoever it may he—lias got to 
provide accommodation now at the jetty aud down the stream to the ship. 

Mr. lAitbron.-—Yes, 

President. —I take it from the jetty obviously it should lie the Port Com¬ 
missioners. 

Mr. Thuhron. —Wa do not do any lightering. 

President. —That is a different matter. As regards the water facilities, 
the deepening of the channel, the jetty itself and the borth accommodation— 
I take it that all that is ordinarily the liability of the Port Commissioners. 

Mr. Thuhron. —In the ordinary circumstances it would be. 

President. —Would you be prepared to provide this additional berthing 
accommodation at the jetty and to keep the cliannel in lepair. 

Mr. Thuhron. —Yes, provided the salt is forthcoming. 

President. —That is to say, would it be available at all times? 

Mr. Thuhron. —It would be brought down to the same basis as the stone 
bunder if it is improved. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would you be able to ship a couple of thousand tons? 

Mr. Thuhron. —It would depend entirely on the number of lighters. 

President. —The lighter question is a different one. Supposing there are 
two ships available in the harbour, it may he that they want 1,000 tons to be 
loaded per day or 1,500 tons you cannot take the average. 

Mr. TAitbroa.—No. 

President. —Supposing there were two ships at a time in the harbour 
they might require facilities for loading 2,000 tons a day. 

Mr. Thuhron. —They will have to work out how many bar;^ would be 
required. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would there be difficulty in arranging facilities on the 
pier? 
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Mr. Thuhron.—Yon oan take as ma^ lighters as possible. It is a quee- 
•tion of lightert. .. . 

Mr. Mathias.—Ji could be unde^aken provided the salt is forthcoining. 

Mr. Thubron. —Yes, but we hav/e not gone wito details. 

President. —What is the minii^um tonnage on which you wodld be prepared 
to do this. .' 

Mr. Tkitbro*.—I oould noyt say otf-hand. 

President. —^Will you teV’i us laterP 

Mr. Thubron. —Yea. 

President. —The manufacturers are likely to take too rosy a view, but I 
would take it at 60 ^'.er cent, of the estimate for port purposes. 

Mr. Greenfield. —That is a big pinch of salt to take. 

President.--'^(s want to be on the safe side. It is very difScult really to 
know how luuch is going to be produced because all are estimates. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —May I know to what depth this chunucl would bo dredgedP 

President. —Mr. Greenfield, I think you said about half tide. 

Mr. Greenfield. —I should think so. Tlie probability is that for small 
•rafts the channel would be navigable at the low water level. 

President. —What is the lower water level? 

Mr. Shepherd-Barron.—At a spring tide, it will be dry. Am soon as you 
get 3' 6", you tan got your barge away. 

rre.sident. —The draught then will have to be 3' B’. 

Mr. Shepherd-Barron. —Barges could bo made. Bargee having a draught 
■of 6' 6" and 7' 6* are deep draught bridges. Thoy are not intended to be 
used as creek barges. 

President.- -OaiL you take as low as 3' 6" barges loaded? 

Mr. Hhepherd-Barron. —There are no such barges at Karachi at present. 

President. —The question of barges is a very difficult one. 

Mr. Dinshaw.—It could bo easily got over. If they were to dredge the 
ohannel a little deeper, not only could thoy use big barges but country crafts. 

President.—Tho whole point is which is the cheapest and best way of 
putting the salt on board the ship. Tf you have accommodation for 2,000 
tons of salt being removed per day, it is quite immaterial what the draught 
is. They say that you can get spocial barges. Tf you aro to wait for the 
tide, you will have to wait; if not, you have to use theso shallow barges. 
Somebody haa got to provide thorn. Now the point is this. If tho salt 
manufacturers thomsolvas were to provide barges and if they were capable of 
working them all the time, it is all well and good. If they aro not able to 
get full use out of it, their keeping them would be more expensive than the 
Port Commissioners who would be able to find other uses for them. 

Mr. Thubron. —If the salt people kept them, they could bo lending tliem 
to each other. 

President. —The trouble is that in the case of a common jetty you are 
likely to be hustled by people more powerful than yourself. That is a very 
unsatisfactory scheme. Therefore somebody has got to see that that does not 
hapiJon. If the Port Trust itself provide facilities, thoy are not going to do 
so for nothing. The question is which is the best agency for it. One single 
authority would provide for tho transport of the salt from the works to the 
ship. 

Mr. Thubron. —You are butting in against, vested interests. So, we do 
not want to do it. 

President. —Tf tho vested interests want to do it and give the same 
guarantee there would be no theoretical objection. So, the vested interests 
are also interested in this salt. I do not know whom you are referring to. 

Mr. Thubron. —Government can fix tlie rate for tho vested interests. 


s.tr.t—II 


II 
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^President. —It is a question of mailing it available when the ship arrives. 
The rate is a small matter. It has to iho made available and for that reason 
the Port Commissioners may be dependea on. 

Mr. Mathias. —There is no question of yested interests here. It has not 
come into existence. 

President. —This is really what it comes toi. We have got to get the cost 
of the whole scheme, then a flat rate up to the jetty and then from the jetty 
to the ship and the lightering. In a case like t&Jk it is much better that an 
outside authority should do it than anybody specially interested in that 
business. 

Mr. Tkuhron. —As regards lightering we will prohlably be more expensive 
than other people. 

President. —The control must be in the Port Conimissibners where there 
are rival interests. 

Mr. Tkuhron. —The Government of India would perhaps ho the best 
authority. 

President. —The Government of India do not do any lightering business. 
Would it be possible for you to work out a scheme ? 

Mr. Tkuhron. —It would take some time to get it out. It cannot be done 
in a week. 

President. —You can take more time because we are going on tour. 

Mr. Tkuhron. —We simply pay the North Western Railway for what they 
do for us. If we gave you any figures, they would be very rough. 

President. —I think I must tell the manufacturers this that so far as the 
question of rolling stock is concerned, it would mean transhipment if you do 
not provide your own wagons or whatever you use. It is only the hauling 
power that you will have to supply. 

Mr. Dinshaxo. —Why should they provide trucks? They can provide 
sidings. 

President. —If you do that you are involved in double transport. For 
your internal purposes you must have a certain number of wagons. 

Mr. Dinshaw. —^That is something different. 

President. —It is much better that you sliould use those and send them. 

Mr, Dinshaw. —Do you mean private ownership of wagons as in Itr.gland 
for coal. 

President. —I do not know about England. If you do not provide your 
own wagons, you will have two sidings one for yourself and the other for the- 
wagons of the Port Commissioners. Is it worth while increasing the cost? 
You will have tip wagons for your works. You might just as well make use 
of those; otherwise you will have to pay more at the other end. They are- 
not going to provide you with those wagons for nothing. I am asking you 
whether you would prefer to hand the whole thing over to the transporting 
authority or whether you would like to use your trucks and get the hauling 
power merely? 

Mr. Dinshaw. —1 thought that when you proposed a flat rate, the whole 
thing was to be handed to one agency. 

Mr. Thuhron. —If you are going to transport salt for four miles the tip- 
wagons ought to be of a much bigger size. In that case railway officers’ 
opinion will be necessary because we do not deal in railway rolling stock. 

President. —Could you get the advice from the railway authorities.^ 

Mr. Thuhron. —^We could. 

President. —If we are to do it it would be a rather round about way. 
This is purely a local problem. Even if we examined the North Western- 
Railway somebody from the head office would have to be examined and he- 
will refer the question to Karachi. I think that it would be more convenients, 
if you could get us this information. 
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Mr. Mathias. —^You will require the distance of each works from the qier 
■head and also the amount of salt exported from each works in order to work 

■ out a flat rate. 

Mr. Thubron. —That is why we think that it would be much more satis¬ 
factory if the railway side were investigated by the Railway Board. 

Mr. Mathias. —Why don’t you put an officer on special duty for three 
weeksHe would be able to do it in that time. 

Mr. Thubron. —They propose to do it. 

President. —The only thing is to expedite it then. We don’t want to 
have it delayed much. 

Mr. Thubron. —If that is going to be your recommendation, I can write 
to the Central Board of Revenue and ask them to expedite it. 

President. —As a matter of fact, the Central Board of Revenue will net 
have anything to say against any information that we may want. 

Mr. Hood.- —They have already agreed to the appointment of an officer. 

President. —So far as we are concerned, you can tell them that this is 
what we want. 

Mr. Thubron. —Yes. If we got a railway man it would not take very 
long. 

President. —Leaving the question of expenditure for the moment, will the 
Port Commisisioriers be prepared to take this over and work the whole scheme? 

Mr. Thubron. —The Port Trust can do it from the pier. It is our duty. 

President.—Within the works? 

Mr. Thubron. —Do you mean the railway? 

President. —Yes, as part of your railway. 

Mr. Thubron. —We do not work any railway. The North Western Railway 

■ work for us. 

President. —That is an expensive agency. 

Mr. ThiCbron. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —They could work it on your behalf and charge a flat rate. 

President. —Anybody can really run a railway like this. It is a very 
simple thing to run a small railway like 2' railway. Mr. Thubron, your views 
I daresay will go a long way with the Board. After you have prepared this, 
it may be advisable for you to see how your Board is likely to view this 
question of taking it up. That would be at a later stage. So far as the 
running of the railway is concerned, a railway agency for a small matter 
like this would be much more expenisve. 

Mr. Thubron, —Yes. 

President. —I would seriously suggest that you should take it up. 

Mr. Thubron. —I shall put it up to my Board. 

President,—The North Western Railway is not by any means a cheap 
organisation. 

Mr. Mathias. —It is not entirely outside the duty of the Port Trusts to 
run their own railways. 

Mr. Thubron. —No, they can and do run their own railways. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing this area was put under the Port Trust that 
Ewould be all right. 

Mr. Thubron. —We have power to run a railway. 

President. —It is just like running a crane. 
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THE OKHA SALT WORKS/LIMITED, OKHA. 

B.—Obai.. 

Evidence of Messrs. KAPILRAM H. VAKIL and WALCHAND 
HIRACHAND, recorded at Bombay, on Friday, the 
8th November 1929. 

President. —Mr. Vakil, you are the Managing Director of this Company 

Mr. Vakil. —I act on behalf of the Agents and also manage the works on 
the spot. 

President. —And Mr. Walchand, you are one of the Directors of that 
Company. 

Mr. Vakil. —^Yes. 

President. —Mr. Vakil, you have been investigating this question of salt 
for many years. 

Mr. Vakil. —May I put in this book (Report on Salt Production by K. H. 
Vakil, 1917).^ This is the only copy I have. I don’t think you have seen it. 

President. —If it is merely historical, it may be of slight interest. 

Mr. Vakil. —It is not hi,storical. All those grounds have been covered. 

Manufacture on the Orissa coast. 

President. —So far as I can see you have investigated this problem in. 
Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes, 

President. —You were of the opinion that no good quality salt could be- 
manufactured except at a very great cost. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes, at great initial capital cost. 

President. —Is that your view even now? 

Mr. Vakil. —Even now I adhere to that, hut on the extreme coast of 
Orissa just near Jagannath Puri in the Chilka lake the conditions have 
rapidly changed and there salt could be manufactured, but the capital cost 
would be enormous and not in comparison to other places. 

President. —^You manufacture entirely by solar evaporation.? 

Mr. Vakil. —It is a combination of solar, mechanical and chemical pro¬ 
cesses. 

Mr. Mathias. —Can the capital cost be so high a.s to make the sale of salt 
unremunerative p 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. With the combination of these three processes, it would 
be remunerative. 

Mr, Mathias. —And the output would make it remunerative. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. What would be the minimum optput to make it remuner^ 
tive? 

Mr. Pakih—The minimum output for Bihar and Orissa would be somewhere 
about 8 to 10 lakhs of maunds per year. 

Mr. Walchand. —That presumes that the railway and the jetty facilities 
are provided by the Government and the cost of that is tremendous. We 
have gone into the question of railway siding to some extent. 

President. —Chilka lake lies to the south of Puri? 

Mr, Vakil. —Yes. 
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Mr. Wa/i.’?»and.—The cost of the railway siding will be somewhere about 
Rs. 15 lakhs and the railways are now prepared to consider it. As a matter 
of fact the Director of Industries wrote to Kapilram Vakil to arrange a 
meeting with the railway people to go over the land, etc., in connection with 
transportation. That would give only railway communication. In addition 
we would require sea communication. 

President .—What do you mean by sea communication? 

Afr. Walcliand. —To take it to Chittagong, Akyab and other places. 

President. —It is no good for short distances. The sea freight would not 
be cheap from this place to Chittagong. Jfreight would probably be cheaper 
from Okha to Chittagong. 

Mr. Walchand. —As an alternative to Calcutta also. 

President. —Double handling can never be economical for short distances. 

Mr. Walchand. —Therefore we have put in 8 to 10 lakhs for jetty plus 
16 lakhs. This presumes that Government or .somebody finds money and any 
burden of this doesn’t fall on the production cost of salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —Some charge will have to be made for using the siding. 

Mr. Walchand.-~No. 

Mr. Mathias.—Yon presume that there would not bo. 

Mr. Walchand. —The idea is that only mileage should be taken and no 
additional charge should be made for the cost of putting up the siding. 

President. —If the railway gives you the facilities for the freight it must 
build the siding or put up the railway line. 

Mr, Walchand. —At no extra cost. It is part of their whole system 
Rfhatever is done inside the railway premises we pay 8J per cent, for which 
the railway find the capital, hut charges interest and depreciation. 

Mt. Mathias. —What would be the inducement for the railways to put up 
a siding at their own cost? 

Mr. Walchand. —Tremendous traffic and probably because of the pressure 
of the Bihar and Orissa Government, 

President. —Can you produce there 30,000 or 40,000 tons? 

Mr. VaJiil. —One of the conditions in these negotiations is that we 
guarantee a minimum of 10 lakhs of inaunds per year. That would be a 
sufficient inducement for the Bengal Nagpur Railway to consider the exten¬ 
sion of their line from Puri to that island. 

President. —If you don’t manufacture 10 lakhs, it would not be worth 
manufacturing. 

Mr. Vahil. —That is the minimum. 

President .—Supposing you have got all those facilities, then I take it 
that you could produce the whole quantity required for the whole of the 
Bengal market. 

Mr. Vakil. —No. Here again the ratio comes in. The island won’t be 
able to supply the whole of evaporating area that we want. 

President. —If you use artificial jneans, you can do it, 

Mr. Vakil. Yes, But there won’t be much of an advantage in compa'^ison 
with Okha. 

President. —Anyhow it won’t be much of an advantage, but ’t would not 
be higher than Okha. You are within 300 or 400 miles of the market 

Mr Vakil.—Yes. 

President. —At the same time you are not very fa rfrora the co,alfield.s. 

Mr. Vakil. —The place is far out of the way. 

President. —If you have these railw.ay sidings, then yon get your coal by 
the same route. Therefore, is it not better to investigate that? 

Mr. Vakil. —I have investigated that and the cost would be very heavy. ' 
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President. —It doesn’t matter what the capital cost is. What would be 
the whole cost? 

Mr. Vahil. —That would have to be gone into. 

President. —The cost of production is a very minor item? 

Mr. Vakil. —Quite so by Solar Evaporation. 

Mr. Walchand. —There has not been much of a capital outlay so far. All 
the works which we visualised had verj' little capital outlay. But if in this 
case the capital outlay is going to be somewhere between 10 or 15 lakhs for 
the works, then as regards interest, depreciation, etc., it makes a serious 
inroad on the cost of production. 

President. —The total transportation charge from Okha to the Calcutta 
warehouse is Rs. 15 a ton. This reduces to, say, Rs. 6 or Rs. 6. 

Mr. Vakil. —It would not be reduced to that extent. 

President. —I mean the freight. 

Mr. Vakil. —If you refer to page 47, Notes on transport, you will find that 
the freight from Chilka lake would come to somewhere about Rs. 8-8-0. 

President. —That is to say you are calculating on the present basis. What 
are they allowing? 

Mr. Vakil. —The present railway freights are between 0-33 to 0‘4 pie per 
maund per mile. We may expect, if Government helps to obtain a rate of 
0'2 pie per maund per mile. From the correspondence that has passed 
between us and the Director of Industries, I don’t expect that the railway 
would give "2 pie per maund per mile rate. -2 would be a very low figure. 
Under compulsion Bengal Nagpur Railway may quote lower. Supposing we 
get "2 the haulage cost by rail to Calcutta would be somewhere about Rs. 8-8-0 
per ton. That does not confer any benefit in comparison to Port Okha. 

President. —We will go into that before long. From Port Okha if we 
calculate everything on the figures that you have given which are subject to 
further examination, it comes to more than Rs. 12. 

Mr. Walchaiid. —I agree. 

Mr. Vakil. —That is including the charandars charge. 

President. —It is at least Rs. 12 on your own figures. 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes. 

President. —You save R.s. 3 or Rs. 4 on the freight. The railway has got 
many advantages over the sea in that respect, because you have a better 
control and you can depend upon it. The time taken is much shorter and 
therefore even if the cost went up by Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 a ton at the works, still 
it may be a good proposition. 

Mr. Vakil.~lt would not go to Rs. 3 or Rs. 4. That is not possible under 
the present rates. 

President. —I say about the cost. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore it is worth while investigating this. 

Mr. Vakil.—We have investigated that. We have gone several stages 
further. Negotiations are developing. 

President. —All of us have been talking for many years of producing this 
salt in India. Now we want if possible to do something. 

Mr. Walchand.—We have actually started and within two years we will 
give you ^ lakhs tons that is required at Okha. 

President. —Somebody may come forward and say “ We are going to 
manufacture here end somewhere else and so on ”. 

Mr. Vakil. —It is a question of survival of the fittest. 

President.—You will go to Government and say “ There is so much com¬ 
petition amongst ourselves, what are we to do? Protect us against that ”. 
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Mr. Walchand. —You have isliown the way in the past and you will coiit 
nue to do the same. 

President. —I am just asking you a general question as to the place oi 
manufacture. Ileally speaking do you think that it is the business of the 
Board to say where the manufacture should take place? You don’t expect 
the Board to find out a suitable locality and put you on your feet and then 
teach you how to manufacture salt. It is rather for you to say “ give us a 
certain amount of assistance, we will produce the salt 

Mr. Walchand. —We have said that here is Okha; we have already started 
and we expect to produce 120,000 tons in the first year. If protection is 
given we are prepared to produce the whole of the present imports—450,0(W 
tons. We have also said that it costs so much financially and so and so W 
behind our back. His income is Rs. 2J lakhs a year. The Baroda State is 
prosperous. The enterprising State is behind us. It suits them because it 
enables the State to find employment for its subjects. In addition their 
revenue on the basis of what Aden pays to the British Government is the 
same—^2^ lakhs a year. That alone is inducement enough for the State, ^e 
cost of extensions will be about Rs. 16 lakhs to produce the whole require¬ 
ments of the country. Our present requirement is 120,000 tons. We have 
put the money and we have actually started. 

Mr, Mathias. —What are you turning out now? 

Mr. Walchand.—We have stated here that at the end of November our 
construction will be completed. Most probably you will be able to see the 
plant in full swing. 

President. —I am quite sure you would do it, but that is not my point. 
Just now we are getting away from it. The whole point is that we must 
satisfy ourselves that the salt of this quality can be produced in the country 
including Aden. Of course, we may have to make some special provision as 
regards Aden, As I have said Aden can’t be excluded. We only want 
600,000 tons of this quality. We are satisfied that it can be produced in 
the country. 

Mr. Walchand. —May I put in another point. Here we are eating all this 
dust (sample of Bombay salts shown). Instead of 500,000 tons we must 
have 760,000 tons. 

President. —The sea is very deep and it won’t grudge you a few hundred 
thousand tons more of this salt. First of all we have to find out whether 
this quality can be produced in India or not and marketed at a rea,sonable 
price. I am leaving it to the industry to produce the salt. If we are 
satisfied that it ought to be produced, then we have got to device a method 
by which assistance could be given on a proper case being made out. This 
part of the investigation is done ordinarily at a much later stage in our 
proceedings, but in this case I wish to draw your attention at a very early 
stage, because that is really the whole crux of the question. Having arrived 
at this decision that this quality of salt can be produced in India and 
marketed at a reasonable price, what should be the means? 

Mr. Walchand. —We need not go into the que.stion of quality. 

Difficulty of securing fair selling price to indigenous manufacturers. 

President .—-We will assume for the moment that the quality and quantity 
can be produced and under normal conditions salt can be marketed. But 
having got that, the difficulty arises in what form this assistance should be 
given, if a case has been made out, in order that it may be produced and 
marketed. Tin* ordinary way is to put on a protective duty. That I think 
is open to very grave objections in a case like salt. It would not lie open 
to such grave objections if we could depend upon the foreign price remaining 
more or less at a constant level. Supposing we said ; “ you ought to have 
Rs. 80; the present price is Rs. 70 and the difference between the two is 
Rs! lo’” and devised the measure of protection accordingly and if the 
difference between the two prices became Rs. 30. 
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Mr. Wal6kand,-~l[oia mean if they reduced it to Rb. 60. 

President. —Yes, what do you expect the Grovernment to do in that caseP 

Mr. WitlchaTid. —That also we have said in our representation. 

President. —am asking you whether this is a case in which Government 
can well do it. Salt is partly politics; salt is not merely economics. 

Mr. Walchand. —Salt is finance and industry. 

President. —Salt is politics also. I am asking you—do you suggest that 
Government should then impose offsetting duties as in the case of the Steel 
Industry P 

Mr. Walchand. —The burden on the consumer—1 mean the retail con¬ 
sumer—is very nominal. In the debate at Delhi when some one said: 

“ reduce the duty by four annas ” Government members said that the re¬ 
duction would not filter down to the consumer. 

President. —It is no longer a question of 4 annas. It may be a good deal 
more. You start with three annas and then the difference may increase by 
another five annas. 

Mr. Walchand.—ahm it is a case of sudden emergency which will be 
arising. 

President. —The price had gone down as low as Rs. 47 for the same salt. 

Mr. Walchand. —As a result of dumping or in the ordinary course. 

President. —I do not know what the cause was. 

Mr. Mathias. —^We have not got yet the explanations or the reasons for 
these variations. 

President. —Rs, 62 was the figure given by one of the applicants and 
iU. 47 was the lowest figure according to the trade returns. These are hypo¬ 
thetical figures. Supposing we took Rs. 80 as your price and Rs. 70 as the 
import price—which is about the figure now—and then the import price comes 
round to Rs. 60 and it may go down still more when there is dumping on the 
part of tho people who have already made a fortune; when they are on the 
point of losing the market the price may come down as low as Rs. 40—in 
such u case it is difficult for Government to take action. 

Mr. Walchand. —Then, the Government’s duty is clear. 

Presidenf.—Government would think twice before it accepted a protective 
duty. Once Government does accept it, it will be the duty of the Govern¬ 
ment clearly to make the scheme of protection effective. I wish you to 
consider—to put yourself in the position of Government—and say whether it 
would undertake the imposition of duties which will have to be varied from 
time to time in the ease of common commodity like salt. It would certainly 
interfere with the market by doing it all the time. 

Mr. Walchand. —As far as Burma and Calcutta are concerned. 

President. —Supposing we have to put up the duty by 12 annas a maund, 
it will affect the price of these other kinds of salt. All over prices would be 
raised. There, is that risk. If you raise it by three or four aunas the pric6.s 
of other salts may not be raised, but supposing it becomes a question of 12 
annas you may be quite certain that the price of all salts will go up until 
by overproduction or other causes prices come down. That is a point I want 
you to consider, 

Mr. Walchand.—What view wo are taking of the matter is this. At 
present no salt except the table salt is imported in any of the provinces 
other than Bengal and Burma. We might prohibit the importation of salt 
without causing any damage to any one. 

President. —Which ? 

Mr. Walchand. —The import of salt in territories other than Calcutta, 
Chittagong and Burma. 

President.—You want Government to prohibit the importation of salt. 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes, except the table salt. 
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President. —I am coming to that. We will go step by step. Therefore 
Government must do something by which the price of salt is not interfered 
with too often and you suggest prohibition. 

Mr, Walchand. —At present no salt in bulk is being imported into any 
ports other than Chittagong, Calcutta and Akyab. No salt is coming in 
except the “ Taj Mahal Hotel ” salt. That salt is about 160 tons. 

President. —Not so much as that. 

Mr. Walchand. —It may not be so much, but a little less. Barring that 
actually no salt is imported into the whole of India and Government will 
only say “ We shall prohibit it ”. 

President. —They cannot prohibit the import of foreign salt in Bengal, can 
they ? 

Mr. Walchand. —No. I say till we are self-contained. 

President. —I wi.sh to point out to you the difficultic-s in the way. You 
may be quite certain that the foreign competitor is not going to give up the 
market without a fight. 

Mr. Walchand. —Wo think that when he sees the attitude of Government 
which is bent upon protecting its own industry, he will have good sense 
enough not to try and mea,sure his strength with the Government of the 
country. If the Goverument is so minded that it secs the necessity for the 
manufacture of salt being carried on in the country—for making India self- 
contained—no business syndicate will ever think of fighting or trying to 
measure its strength with the Government of India. 

President. —It i.s not a question of syndicate. There i,s no syndicate 
really. It is a question of large individual manufacturers. 

Mr. Walchand. —Can they produce very much cheaper or so cheap as you 
are thinking of? 

President. —If a man has more markets than one, he may lose in one and 
at the same time make up his loss in another. Therefore it is not impossible 
that he may still continue and find it profitable to reduce the price to Rs. 40 
or Rs. 46. In such a case you must be prepared in apy scheme that you 
propose to deal with that situation. I am just suggesting to you whether it 
would be well in your own interests to put forward that scheme. 

Mr. Vahil. —Does it mean that we have to point out the economic limit to 
which the competitor can go. 

President. —When ho goes what is the remedy? 

Mr. Walchand. —The most exaggerated form that we can think of is 
12 annas. 

President. —I am not prepared to mention any figure as far as dumping 
is concerned. 

Mr. Walchand. —If you want to avoid this daily watching and changing 
of the tariff, I was thinking what subsidy would be i cquired to meet that 
situation. Calcutta is importing now about 120 lakhs of maunds. If the 
conference or the foreign manufacturers were so keen as to have a hold on 
the market and things went as bad a.s Rs. 40 or even Rs, 35, the three annas 
that we have suggested would not be sufficient, if the foreign salt is going 
to bo sold 12 annas below our efficiency. If the Government of India want to 
make good the whole of it—and they must make good—it would cost them 
about Rs. 85 lakhs on 120 lakhs of maunds. 

President. —For how many years? 

Mr. Bufc/mnd,-^During the period that the foreign manufacturer is try¬ 
ing to kill the local industry. 

Pre.ndent. —Government would want to know the period. 

Mr. Walchand. That state of afiairs of selling at 12 annas less cannot 
continue for a long period. Fven the petroleum concerns could not carry on 
war for more than three months. For the whole year, if they carried on at 
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12 annas less, the subsidy or bounty to be given to the local industry 
bo about Rs, 86 lakhs which is nothing eompaied to the total revenue which 
the Government will be making on salt, vi~., 5 or 6 crores. 

Mr. Mathias ,—111 the middle of the financial year Rs. /5 lakhs would be a 
big amount. 

Mr. Walchand. —I have never come across such a case. 

President. —In the first Steel Bill we provided for a duty of Rs. 35 on 
bars. Our second proposal was Rs. 75 to equalise the price but Government, 
of course, did not agree. So, you see these things have happened. 

Mr. Walchand. —The cost of production is so small in this case. 

President. —It is the total cost that matters. 

Mr. Walchand. —If the foreign manufacturer can reduce his price, he can 
only ellect his reduction in the coat of production and not in the railway 
freight, etc. Of course, he can sell the salt free to kill the indigenous manu¬ 
facture. More than that, he cannot go. Even if it is 12 annas, it amounts 
only to about Rs. 85 lakh.s—that is if the whole rate war goes on for full 12 
months. That is a very remote contingency. 

Pre.sident.—'Ihe foreign manufacturer is at present selling at Rs. 70. 
Out of that, he probably makes a profit of Rs. 16. He may give up that 
profit. 

Mr. Walchand. —That come.s to three annas. 

/■’resident.—We have already provided for three annas. Now he may 
incur a loss in this market. Either he may be able to induce the steamship 
companies—I am talking of foreign salt—to quote to him a lower freight or 
the State may subside the freights. We do not know what the Italian 
Government, for instance, wmuld do. In a case like that, you must provide 
for a margin of Rs. 10 if it really comes to a fight. If you. are having a 
scheme, it should not fail under any reasonable or foreseeable circumstances. 

Mr. rn/cii.—The reply to that is given on page 51 of the replies to the 
questionnaire. 

President. —I have not looked that up yet. I am discussing with you 
the general question because it is very important that you must not put 
forward a scheme which is vulnerable from the first. 

Mr. Vakil. —We have gone into statistics regarding that point. When we 
come to that, we shall discuss that point. 

President ,—^The same thing applies to a bounty. 

Mr, Walchand .—We have not suggested a bounty. 

rresklent. —No, therefore wo won’t deal with it. Can’t you think of any 
other scheme which will suit you ? 

Mr, Walcha?id .—We thought that this would be the easiest and best. 

President .—Supposing we were satisfied that tliree annas would suffice, I 
am .asking you what is Government to do if 3 annas does not suffice. That 
is the whole point. 

Mr. Walchand .—Proportionately increase the duty. 

President .—That is open to objection. 

Mr, Walchand .—That I am afraid in the case of protection we must have 
to face. 

Mr. Mathia.s. —In a case of that emergency. Government will have to go 
to the Legislative Assembly and justify it. 

Mr. Walchand .—The manufacturer will have to go to the Government and 
say that the foreign manufacturers have reduced their price without any 
rhyme oi- reason. If Government are satisfied they will go to the Assembly. 

Mr. Mathias. —There would be considerable uncertainty as to whether the 
Assembly would agree or not. In the meantime there might be considerable 
speculation on salt. 
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Mr. Walehand.—In case the Assembly does not agree it mea^ that it 
does not care what happens to the industry in the country. If that is tne 
country’s verdict, the industry will have to go to the wall. 

President. —Though you say salt is not politics, I say that salt is politics. 

Mr. Walehand. —Not with the new Assembly. 

President. —The new Assembly might be worse. 

Mr. Walehand. —By the new Assembly, I mean the next Assembly. 

President. —We might assume that s.alt is and will he politics for a long, 
long time in this country. The poor m.an’s salt must not he made much more 
expensive. 

Mr. Walehand. —That I admit, and I emphasise that. The present duty 
is 20 anna,s. Do not make it 23. We agi-ee that if possible it should be 
reduced. 

President. —Tlte finances of the Government of India are no secret to 
anybody. You know what the finances of the Government of India are at the 
present moment. 

Mr. Walehand. —Then give us 23 annas. 

President. —Very well, having given you 2.3 annas, you might find that 
you want 27 or 28 annas. In that case the Assembly may be a very uncertain 
quantity. It is .just like increasing the s.alt duty .and the Assembly has 
always opposed any increase in the salt duty. 

Mr. Walehand. —Even in a case of emergency? 

President. —Even now the salt duty goes out. 

Mr. Mathias. —It would be quite reasonable for members of the Assembly 
to take up this attitude. We agreed to 3 annas increase in the duty on 
salt. Now you are coming to us for another three annas. What guarantee 
have we that you would not come again for another three annas. 

Mr. Vakil. —In reply to that may I suggest that supposing you fixed the 
upper bar we would be prepared to consider the lower bar. 

President. —What do you meanp 

Mr. Vakil. —It the prices are reduced lower than a particular bar, we will 
not come to you. 

Mr. Walehand. —Then we will have to shut up our works. 

President. —The country will say that if after having made so much sacri¬ 
fice the works are to be closed down, it is not good. When the country 
makes up its mind that certain things should be manufactured in the country 
then it will have to decide that whatever happens it must eojne to its rescue, 
and, as my colleague said just now, you cannot depend on the Assembly 
raising the duty on such an article as salt from time to time. As you know, 
it has always objected to the raising of the duty and it is for that reason 
I am asking you whether you cannot think of any other method assuming 
that Government desires that this industry should be encouraged. You can¬ 
not simply say this is the only thing to be done. 

Mr. Walehand. —Whatever we have thought as the best means we have put 
before you, but you must have devoted some attention and thought to it. 

President. —Why should we think for you? 

Mr. Walehand. —As commonsense businessmen one would say that no 
conference will try to measure its strength with Government by defying the 
Assembly. ' 

President. —But the conference knows that Government will not go beyond 
a certain point because of the Assembly. ^ 

Mr. Walehand. —We say that the chances of the emergency arising are 
very few. 

Pre.sideni.—'Bnt there is the probability. If the foreign manufacturer 
knew that Government would go to any length then he won’t, but when he 
knows that there is the Assembly wliich may not agree, the conference may 
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take its ehanee. So that you will have to think a little more and Rive us 
soinothiiiR that would meet the situation better. 

Mr. V’lhil. —Does not the saino thing apply to any other industry? 

Fresidenl.--Yes, but about salt there is a lot of sentiment. Whenever 
Government raised the duty there was an outcry in the couiitry. As T said 
before, salt is politics. 

Mr. Viikil. —May T point out that the rai.sing or lowering of the duty aa 
far as the consumer is concerned, has not affected him so much as the heavy 
fluctuations in price caused by the conference. But nt no stage has the 
country protested why the price was raised or lowered. 

Prenident. —That is politics. There are vested interests which havo to be 
oonciliatod. 

Mr. Vakil. —Wo have got very .strong argument in this case that tho duty 
seldom filters down to the consumer but there i.s one factor which raises the 
price in Calcutta and that is the operations of tho conference. 

Pre.sifh.nt. —The operations of tho conferenco are really the cause of all 
this troiihle and therefore how do you propose to meet the conference? 

Mr. Walchand. —^What we suggest is, instead of throe annas it .should be 
'1 annas and that one anna Government should carry to a reserve fund. Tf 
this contingency ari.ses Government should help u.s out of this re.sci've. 

Vreaident. —Mr. Walch.and, you must remember this that ho would be a 
very hold man who would say that the imposition of .a duty will not raise 
the price. Supposing it raised the iirice of all salt in the country then it is a 
big burden. These Bombay salt people will say “ this man cannot get any 
other salt in the Bombay Presidency, let us raise tho jirice 

Mr. Widcha.tul. —Tlie hulk of the salt works is run by Government. 

Fresidf-nt. —Government does not do anything about salt. The jirico of 
salt must go up until Government produces more salt, but there is the risk 
that prices may go up, tho moment you increase the duty. 

Mr. Walchand. —I rather thought that you were talking tho other day 
about the fear of overproduction. 

T'rcsidani. —That will take time. It is during the transitional .stage that 
this difficulty will arise. 

Mr. Widchand, —Tf we raise it to 4 .annas and Government retains one 
anna as a rn.serve fund to he utilized if ami when such emergency arisas. 

Mr. ^fathius.— ]\ov/ do you divide this? 

Mr. Walchand. —Instead of 20 annas that Government collect, they will 
collect 2-1 annas. 23 annas they will take to the usual revenue—as a matter 
of fact they ought to take 20 to rovonuo and keep the re.st as reserve. It 
should diminish as soon as the local manufacturer increases his iiroduction. 
Tho whole of that 4 annas should bo carried to a reserve fund to lie utilised 
in case tho foreign manufacturer reduced his price to 8, 10 or 12 annas. 

Mr. Mathias. —How would you use it? 

Mr. TPuZcAand.--Distribute it according to tho production or harm done 
to each nuinufacturer. 1 cannot suggest any rule to-day; if and when the 
emergency arises tho Tariff Board meets again, wo come before you and you 
distributo it. 

Mr. Mathias. —As your salt production in India increases tho charge for 
comi)o*isaling the Indian industry will bo greater and .so your ro.servo fund 
would be decreasing. 

Mr. Walchand. —The emergency will very rarely occur and for that there 
i.s tho reserve fund. When we are producing more wo ought to bo able, as we 
have done in pig iron and cement, to produce economically and stand on our 
own legs. Pig iron and cement have shown that we can do without fiscal 
duty. 

President. —There may be trouble in the case of salt, if you raise the priiaj 
to the consumer. 
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Mr. Walchand.—U&nQ us in the same way as you are doing the cement 
wallahs if we raise the price unduly. 

Ptesid^nt, —Isn’t the most important thing in this the variation in price* 
in the salt market in Calcutta—Rs. 62 to Its. 120? 

Mr. Walchand.—I would rather put it the other way that on the whole 
they have been very steady; except during the war period the prices more at 
less can be treated as steady. We have here in our book this 40 years graph. 
We start in 1891 between Rs. 60 and 70 and it is pretty steady except during 
the war period. 

President. —^You can’t call that very steady between 1926 and 1929? 

Mr. Vahil. —In the case of foreign salt the freight rates are resijonsible 
for the variations. 

President. —Freights don’t vary very much in the ease of these variation* 
within the last three or four years. You may give an explanation of a very 
unpleasant thing but that unpleasantness still remains; explanation does not 
cure it! You may console yourself with it if you like. 

Mr. Walchand. —Coming back to the possibilty of that emergency which 
you contemjdate arising, even in the case of the world-powerful match com¬ 
panies as soon as they saw that that was the temper of the Assembly they 
have tried according to their own lights to meet the country’s wi.shes by 
registering a rupee company in India, by having a majority of Indian direc¬ 
tors and so on. I was thinking of the possibility of the conference trying 
to measure strength with the Government of the country; they will say it is 
no use fighting and they might try to meet the country’s wishes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Isn’t the case of the match company rather different?—It 
depends on the temper and inclination of one individual. It is all managed 
by one man. 

Mr. Walchand.—Qvite true. 

President. —That is quite a different proposition altogether. Do you or 
do you not agree that the main difficulty in this case arises from the fluctua¬ 
tions in prices in the salt market? Supposing these prices had remained at 
Rs. 75; you would not have needed any assistance. That would be about the 
price which they would aim at. The first thing we ought to do is to stabilize 
prices at a level which gives you some security and at the same time doe* 
not interfere with the poor consumer very much. That is the sort of thing I 
wish you to find out—stabilizing price at a level which you would not wish to 
disturb for a long time or indefinitely. That ought to be the aim in the case 
of a commodity like salt. 

Mr. Walchand. —And do away with the necessity of coming to the 
Assembly often? 

President. —Yes, becau.so that is a scheme which has the best chance of 
going through. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you know anything about the salt conference? 

Mr. Walchand. —No. Our information is second-hand: we do not know 
the exact method. In the last air mail letter that we have received we have 
been given a figure of £120,000 as the liquid reserve of one individual firm 
for fighting. That Company is the Port Said Company. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you consider that this very low price of Rs. 02 or 63 
which they have at present is the natural result of the period of high prices 
which prevailed in the previous years? 

Mr. Va.kil. —My strong belief is that that is so. This clearly indic.ates 
what was at the back of their mind. They calculated that the Okha works 
would take two or three years to complete and during that two years they 
put up the prices and the reserve they built up during that period they are 
now losing against us. 

Mr. Mathias. —If we were able to stabilize prices at say Rs. 76 that would 
to some extent cripple them from raising sufficient money from the reserve 
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to enable them to reduce prices, isn’t that so? Supposing Government were- 
able to stabilize prices at Ra. 75 then they would not be able to lay aside 
such large reserve funds and they would not be able to reduce prices and that 
would assist you would it not? 

Mr. Walchand. —^Do I understand that in case Government were prepared 
to say no salt would be sold below Rs. 75 and any selling below that would 
be illegal, would that do away our difficulties? If Governtment were to say 
Rs. 75 is the reasonable price of salt and any sale below that will be consi¬ 
dered as illegal, that would meet our case. 

Mr, Mathias. —I am merely indicating a minor point. My point is this; 
supposing Government is able to stabilise the price at Rs. 75, then ipso facto 
the foreign companies would not be able to lay aside such big reserves and 
therefore their fighting power in the way of reducing prices would be lessened. 

Mr. Walchand. —This will only apply to tho lower buyer—minimum to be 
fixed not below Rs. 75. 

President. —You were ju.st now quoting the Swedish Match Company. 
What is it doing here or elsewhere? Look at their methods. How do they 
deal with the question? They control the market. That is their aim. Then 
they say that matches are to bo sold at a particular price in the country. It 
has not varied. For years and years they have not changed the price, once 
they have got control of the market. Whatever the costs and whatever the 
other circumstances, they say one gross of matches cost Re. 1-2-0. It remains, 
at that level and it is not changed because they are able to control prices and. 
to control production. Penny boxes and half penny boxes are going on for 
ages. The reason for that was the control of prices and control of production. 
To interfere frequently with prices of commodities which are in common use 
is not easy. It disturbs everything. Supposing they raise prices every six 
months and they bring them down so far as the retail consumer is concerned 
he doesn’t get the benefit of that for a long time. Take the case of the oil 
companies. They keep the prices of kerosene at a particular figure. 

Mr, Walchand. —This might help the situation if a particular price is 
legalised. 

President. —How can you legalise the price except by controlling the prices 
or by controlling the market. Can it be done except by that means? You 
have got your cement pool. 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes, the country has got the cement pool. 

President. —It .says “ this is our price and no one shall sell below that or 
above that ”. They are controlling the prices as well as production. As 
more i,s required, more is produced by them. In the same way don’t you 
think that a scheme may be devised here which while it gives you the 
as-sistance you require, at tho same time stabilises the price at a particular 
figure. 

Mr. Walchand. —By stabilisation now you want to make it more perfect— 
not only the price which could be justified by the production. 

President. —No. 

Mr. Walchand. —The production should also justify it. 

President. —Tho whole thing is that we want a certain quantity of salt in 
thi.s country. That quantity mu.st be guaranteed first. Then we want it at 
a cert.ain price which should not vary as far as possible. That should be^ 
guaranteed. We also want that as far as possible all the salt should be- 
produced in the country. These two things are borne in mind. It is such a 
scheme that we are after. 

Mr. Walchand. —Stabilisation can be effected by two methods. One is 
what Mr. Mathias has said. 

President. —He is fixing the maximum limit. 

Mr. Walchand.—Ex price which we consider reasonable. If any one sells 
below what has the Government to do? The Hon’ble the Finance Member 
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says- “ My loan is issued at 98 and it the bazaar makes it 9-, I will go in 
the market and buy it. I have a fund and I shall try to keep the price at 
the issued price. 1 have issued at 98. If by manipulation or otherwise the 
price is reduced, I am sotting aside a small fund from which I will buy and 
■stabilise the price 


Pi'BsidcTit ,-—Therefore Governineiit controls the price, 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes. As regards stabilisation it can be done by two 
ways. One way is by Government undertaking to buy. In case the con- 
forence reduces the price from Ha. 76 to Ee. 66^ Govemment win 
market, take advantage of the market, buy the whole thing at Rs. 66. Ihis 
will be very difficult in this case. It is a perishable commodity. Ihere is 
accommodation. For various reasons it may not be feasible. Therefore we 
will have to make it illegal in the interests of the community to reduce the 
price below a certain extent. Give them a latitude. 

President .—Then you have got to look after the supply. If you make 
that illeg.al and the supply is not forthcoming, the price must go up. 


Mr. Walchand .—I will come to that point. We are now agreed that 
buying of stocks in the case of salt is impracticable. It may be practicable 
in the ease of cigarettes, but in the case of an article like salt, the buying of 
stocks to defeat the dumper’s aim is not practicable, and therefore we have 
got to say that it is illegal. Any one selling below a certain price will be 
liable to a fine of so much. But what would happen if the local production 
is not forthcoming. The local production is not even to-day forthcoming. If 
to-morrow Port Said and Aden refuse to send any salt, we will have to 
starve. That difficulty is there even to-day. It has been there over 60 
years. We are making an effort—an honest effort to produce 120,000 tons 
by the end of a year. We will tell you at the end of 24 months that 600,000 
tons is ready. During that short period of 2 years, even then we do not 
'face the consumer with any serious drawback, because the foreigner has been 
sending the salt during the last 100 years. 

President .—If he continues to sell, he will compete against you. 

Mr. Walchand .—With that differentiation of three or four annas I want 
him to come in. 

President .—We have assumed that the foreigner wants to compete with 
you. 

Mr. Walchand .—We don’t want to stop him. 

President .—We can’t stop him from selling below a certain price. Sup¬ 
posing lie does. 

Mr. Walchand .—Supposing this three annas is given to me, I will be 
happy. 

Mr. Mathias .—You want a differential duty of three annas for two years. 


Mr. Walchand .—7 years. In two years I begin to produce. Even to 
remove the three annas I want 4 or 6 years to get into the groove. The 
Chairman’s difficulty was “ if the salt was not produced ”. I say at the end 
of two years as far as human intellect can go, production is feasible. We 
will convince you and we ha^m convinced experts: the sources, the raw 
material and the capital are all there. One can assume that at the end of 
the 24 months, production will be certain. 

Mr. Mathias .—^When you cannot dispose of it because of foreign competi¬ 
tion ? 


Mr. Walchand .—To that extent we want As. 3. 

Mr. Mathias .—Supposing owing to dumping even that As. 3 was not 

.enough ? 

Mr. Walchand .—Below As. 3 they shall not sell. 

President .—How can you do that? 


Mr. Walchand .—If any one sells below Ra. 76, that price includes my 
As. 3 The assumption is that we can produce ourselves economically at 




ils. flO. I want B,s. 76. That Rs. 16 is my As. 3. Any one selling below 
Rs. 75 should be considered as illegal. 

Mr. Maihias. —Supposing the importer sells it at Rs. 76 and then ha 
gires a drawback. 

Mr. Walchand, —These things will have to be faced. 

Presideni. —Except in war times you can’t fix price.s like that. 

Mr. Walchand. us turn it down. Stabilisation under those cir¬ 
cumstances either buying of stocks or by making it illegal to sell below a 
price is impracticable. Let us think of something else. If it is agreed that 
the Government cannot make it illegal to sell below Rs. 75, let us drop it. 

Mr. Mathias, —What do you propose? 

Mr. Walchand. —^Let us think it out. 

President. —^You want to produce salt in the country. 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore we have got to give you a price which would 
enable you to produce that salt. At the same time we don’t want to raise 
the price of salt in the country unnecessarily or beyond the protection limit. 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes. 

Control of prices hy the formation of a marketing organisation. 

President. —Therefore the only other alternative is that somebody must 
control prices as well as production, is it not so? There is no getting away 
from it. Supposing India requires say 2,000 tons altogether of which 500 
tons have to come from outside. That 600 tons you want to manufacture 
In the country. Nothing is manufactured just now. You start producing 
100 tons. The other 400 tons have to be imported and it must bo ensured 
that the 400 tons are imported as well as this 100 tons are manufactured 
in the country and therefore you require some agency which is responsible 
for the supply of this 600 tons in the market. If 100 tons are produced, 
it must get 400 tons from outside. If 200 tons are produced, it must get 
300 tons from outside and so on until all the salt that is now imported is 
produced in the country. 

Mr. Walchand. —Do I understand that 400 ton-wallahs might stand, 
aloof? 

President. —I don’t say that. 

Mr. Walchand. —What is the fear? 

President ,—^The fluctuations may be such. 

Mr. Walchand. —You mean fluctuations in price. 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Walchand. —You assume that the quantity is there. 

President. —The quantity is there, but at a price which we don’t know 
and that is an uncertain factor. 

Mr. Walchand. —^We will have to face that. 

President. —Why should we? Government will say “We will take pos¬ 
session of the whole of this market and supply the whole of 600 tons which 
this country requires. We will buy the quantity that is produced in India 
and the rest will be importeu.” 

Mr. Walchand. —My basic objection is that I don’t like Government to 
nationalise or stateown any industries. Leave the industries to private 

enterprise as much as possible. 

President. —Supposing it entrusts this work to a marketing company. 

Mr. Walchand. —A big monster will be created to control. 

President. —Government must get a guarantee that this salt will be pro¬ 
duced in the country. While it is being produced in the country, it must 
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aet th® necessary assistance. Also the price of salt should not necessarily 
go up or there should not be any frequent changes in the price of salt. Can 
all these be secured in any other way ? 

Mr, Walchand. —The supply will be there. I rather believe that the 
supply has been there and will continue to be there. The second difficulty, 
vis., undue fluctuation of prices—we will have to bear for 24 or 36 months. 

President. —It might be more. 

Mr. Walchand. —Till the whole production is there—the manufacturers 
claim that they can do it and I am sure you will also be convinced of it— 
during the transitional period we will have to bear the same thing which 
we have borne for the last 54 years. We have been at their mercy and 
we will continue to be at their mercy. We cannot help you to-da}^. 

President. —You are assuming that the moment you begin to produce 
you will be on your feet. 

Mr. Walchand. —We will go into figures. 

President. —The peril is there always. He may come in at any time 
and disturb your market. Where is the guarantee that under all conditions 
you will be able to compete against him. It is for that reason I am asking 
you if you were quite sure of that whatever happened— 

Mr. Walchand. —I am not quite sure. 

President. —That is the point. 

Mr. Walchand. —If he reduces to Rs. 45, I will have to close my factory. 

President. —Therefore we have got to devise a scheme by which that 
cannot happen. You are concerned with getting a fair selling price for 
your output. 

Mr. Walchand.^l say give me three annas. If he goes below Rs. 62, 
then protect me, Beyond that I don’t say anything. I am prepared to 
take care of myself and I am quite haj^py. 

President. —The whole point is that you must devise some scheme which 
would more or less be permanent. 

Mr. Vakil. —May we take it that in the initial stages we should have a 
sort of Indian Conference? 

President. —I don’t know. I am just asking you. 

Mr. Vakil, —By means of the conference not only do we regulate the 
price, but do we assure the supply? 

President. —Is it not better that supposing salt was to be manufactured 
in the country both production and prices should be controlled if possible. 

Mr. Vakil. —If a conference of that nature is formed, would that meet 
with your requirements? 

President. —It depends on what footing it works. Supposing it works 
like some other combines and charges beyond what is considered reasonable. 

Mr. Walchand, —We say that if Aden is restricted to the 38 per cent, 
which it is now doing, we have nothing to say. We appreciate the difficulty 
of differentiating between different parts of India. If the intention is to 
make India self contained, then Aden should be restricted to 38 or even 
40 per cent. 

President, —You must remember this that so long as Aden is part of 
British India, we cannot impose any special disability on that part. It 
cannot be done. There is that difficulty in regard to Aden. Of course it 
may be possible to make a distinction between a genuine Indian industry 
and an industry which is not run by Indians. It implies an amount of 
Government interference which they may not like to undertake it, 

Mr. Walchand. —Even as regards the restriction of output? They are 
now doing about 38 per cent, and should not be allowed to do more. 

President. —We cannot do that. 

Mr. Walchand. —^You mean if they can produce more than 38 per cent. 
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President. —We cannot put on any limit as regards British India. Wo 
may be able to say that an industry if it is not worked by Indians must 
comply with certain conditions—the usual thing about rupee capital and so 
on—but that will not apply to the raising of the duty. 

Mr. Walchand. —Aden will have to be included in the protection scheme. 

President. —It is for that reason that I wish you to consider this. 
Whether it is a conference or a marketing organisation or a Government 
monopoly there would be less interference and greater stability than under 
any scheme that we have been discussing. In the Match Industry we tried 
to start a marketing company and you amongst 5 murselv 63 could not agree 
as to the quota and therefore it fell through, and we were quite helpless. 
But in a case like this it is a commodity that affects everybody and it 
may be possible to devise a method by which you control production as well 
as prices and market in the cheapest possible manner. That is the 
sort of scheme which I should like you to consider and think out. We shall 
of course consider your proposals but as I have pointed out to you there are 
difficulties. 

Mr. Walchand. —I thought that it was too early. 

President. —It can never be too early to start correctly. 

Mr, Walchand. —I do not know what the manufacturers at other places 
think of it. I have no idea at all. 

President. —For the purpose of discussion, manufacture and marketing 
are separate. They are two totally different functions. You are a manu¬ 
facturer and will not be allowed to market your product. Marketing will be 
done by a separate agency. Whether it is a Government agency or a con¬ 
ference or a marketing organisation is a different matter. As manufacturers 
you are only concerned with making a reasonable profit on your manufacture. 
If that agency enables you to do that and at the same time puts this article 
on the market in the cheapest possible manner, would it not be desirable 
to have itP 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes. 

President. —This agency says it requires 2,000 tons to be sold in India. 
It will ask you ‘ in India how many tons can you give me ’ and you say 
‘ we will give you so much 

Mr. Walchand. —I can visualise the operations of that body. 

President. —It buys say 500 tons from you at a reasonable price and im¬ 
ports the rest. 

Afr. Walchand. —We have come to the quota. 

President.—There is no question of quota in this. In the Match Industry 
we have found that the quota business will not do. Quota is not a practical 
proposition until we are far more advanced. 

Mr. Walchand. —^The same thing will come in the way of selling organisa¬ 
tion. 

President. —It won’t. If in place of 600 tons that is wanted there is a 
production of 1,000 tons, you have to fight amongst yourselves. The person 
who quotes the lowest price will get it. 

Mr. Vakil. —Government are very nearly doing the same at Kharaghoda. 
Government determine what quantity is required and market it. Then they 
decide every year how many manufacturers there should be. Government 
decide the question of quota in that case. 

President. —It is not necessary to decide the question of quota because 
you gentlemen will not agree. The manufacturing organisation has nothing 
to do with the marketing organisation. It says “ We want 2,000 tone. How 
mnch can we get in the country ”, So long as there is no over-production 
you will get the price that has been fixed— i.e., reasonable fair selling price. 
When there is over-production then all that is necessary is to ask you to 
tender. The balance of course will have to be imported. In that way 
supply and demand will probably bo maintained at a more or lees fixed 
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price. We say in Calcutta salt must be sold for all time at Rs. 75. What 
this company would do is it would aim at stabilizing prices at that figuro 
whatever happens. If it is able to buy at very much less, it will make 
more profit. As to whether that organisation should take the profit or 
somebody else, that is a detail which can be discussed afterwards. Don’t 
you think that that might be a way of getting out of the difficulty. There 
is the Government property. They may also compete in the same market. 
You cannot prevent the Government from doing it if it wishes. Therefore 
Government must also come in in order that there is no un-economic com¬ 
petition between you and the other manufacturers. Is it necessary for you 
to market your production also or would it do if you are able to dispose 
of it? 

Mr. Mathias. —At present you market it through commission agents. 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —You don’t market it yourself. 

Mr. Walchand. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you do it on the 5 per cent, basis? 

Mr. Walchand. —Only 21 per cent. 

President. —So long as you get your fair selling price does it matter what 
happens to your salt afterwards? 

Mr. Walchand. —In the long run it does. We have to be sure that the 
marketing organisation i.s a fair organisation and we ought to have a voice 
in it. 

President. —Quite, you would have a voice but it won’t be your function 
to market the salt. Government will say “ we recognise the marketing 
organisation in which manufacturers will have a voice ”. 

Mr. Walchand.- —What difficulty came in the way of quota business would 
also come in this. 

Mr. Mathias .—Is it one of your points that this marketing agency would 
possibly destroy your reputation in the market, that is to say your salt 
would be sold as the agency’s salt and your reputation for fine salt might 
suffer. 

Mr. Walchand. —It might be that. It might also be this. I do want to 
have a voice and on the amount of voice I am going to have I might differ 
as I did on the question of quota. My Aden competitor might say ‘ I want 
75 per cent, or 51 per cent, voice ’. 

President. —The whole market is thrown open to manufacturers. In the 
case of matches there was the question of quota. Here if salt of certain 
quality is produced, it will be bought and marketed by this company. 

Mr. Walchand. —That means the company will fix or regulate or control 
prices. If the price is fixed at Rs. 40, then the marketing organisation in its 
own interest will have to buy in the cheapest market. 

President. —It will give preference to the Indian manufacturer. 

Mr. Walchand. —Including Aden? 

President. —Yes, we shall take it like that. Supposing we say Rs. 10 
a ton f.o.b., from your place, that will be your fair selling price and any 
one who is willing to supply at that price will be asked to supply. At first 
there will be no trouble because there is no over-production. It is only 
when there is over-production that troubles may arise. 

Mr. Walchand. —There will be trouble in the very initial stages—on the 
very first day. You may say that Cheshire or Aden salt is 16 per cent, 
superior whereas our contention is that it has got only about half a per cent, 
superiority. 

President. —We do not say anything like that. 

Mr. Walchand. —Again, it might be said that the Calcutta market will 
pay Rs. 3 more for the Aden salt and Rs. 3 less for the Okha salt. We will 
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at once jump up and say that the difference between Okha and Aden is only 
i per cent. Therefore I must try and explain to the merchants. The pre¬ 
judice that has been crested against Indian salt by others in their own 
interest I want to remove. 

President. —It will be the business of the marketing organisation. 

Mr. Walchand. —Unless I have a controlling voice, who is going to fight 
for me. It will say that the Calcutta market has always been paying Rs. 3 
more for Aden and Rs. 3 less for Karachi, Okha, etc., and if Aden has the 
preponderating voice in that organisation or if it has its nominee as the 
chief selling man, he will always insist on the three rupees difference. 

President. —It is precisely for that reason that I am suggesting that the 
manufacturer should have no voice in the marketing. The manufacturer 
will simply supply the salt, 

Mr, Walchand. —^That is my difficulty. He will always put me at Rs. 3 
less because the market has been used to it for the last 60 years. 

President. —I am giving you a price at your works which is a fair selling 
price either for you or for Aden provided that it is of the Aden quality. 

Mr. Walchand. —On the contrary I was thinking whether it would not 
be better for the manufacturer to get into direct touch with the consumer, 
by establishing agencies throughout, not only in Calcutta but also in the 
mufassal. 

President. —^That means competition against other salt including Govern¬ 
ment salt. You cannot eliminate that. 

Mr, Walchand, —Government will not sell any salt in our territory. 

President. —^Where P 

Mr. Walchand. —In the territory that we have been talking of, it is all 
imported salt. 

President. —Government salt can penetrate much farther than you can. 

Mr. Walchatul. —I don’t think that in order to kill the country’s private 
manufacture they will expand. 

President. —I want you to think over this point because it is very important 
if you pin your case down to this duty. 

Mr. Walchand. —^I think that a marketing organisation is rather pre¬ 
mature. 

President. —^What is the use of the duty which you have proposed, unless 
it is made effective? 

Mr, Walchand. —There is one emergency. 

President. —It is a voiy serious emergency. It is not to be brushed aside 
lightly. If you can get over it, there is no question before the Board. 

Mr. Walchand. —How is it intended to work the marketing agency? 

President. —The marketing agency will have a right to all the salt. It 
will buy all the salt. If Government interferes at all there is nothing to 
prevent Government saying that. You will sell this salt to the agency. 

Mr. Walchand. —^The other thing is simpler. 

President. —There is no use putting forward a scheme which is liable to 
be evaded. 

Air. Vakil. —There is one thing against this agency. Various manufac¬ 
turers can come to the agency and say I am prepared to sell it at 10 rupees 
less. 

President. —^The Indian manufacturer has the first bite. The Indian 
manufacturer gets a certain rate which is considered his fair selling price. 
If there is over-production amongst Indian manufacturers then the agency 
will have to tender for it and the balance will be purchased by the agency 
from outside. Take the Oil Trust for instance. That is how it works. 
Oil is manufactured in India. They buy all the oil that is produced in India. 
Then they say “India requires so much oil; India can sapply so much. 
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They get that and the balajice they get from ontside. Foreign oil comes lu 
only to the extent to which India cannot supply. 

Mr. Walchand. —^They have not been successful because last month Rich¬ 
mond oil has come. 

President. —^We will say it should be prohibited except through this 
agency and therefore the manufacturer is protected because ho gets his 
fair selling price; you protect the consumer because his price will not be 
\induly high. 

Mr. Walchand.— Ib this to be a private organisation P 

President. —I have not worked out the details yet but it will be an 
organisation which will be in sole charge of the sale of salt. I don’t know 
yet whether it is going to be a Gfovernment monopoly or not. I have not 
gone as far as that. My idea is that unless there is somebody who is in 
a position to control the whole market you cannot stabilize prices. Supposing 
the other schemes fail for the reasons I have stated, if the Government is 
really serious, in its intentions, Government must do it or say we won’t 
do it. I first want to know what yon think about it before we go further. 
These other schemes we have discussed are open to objection. They will 
not succeed in enabling you to stand on your feet for a long time without 
Government doing a great deal more than they will do by way of tariffs. 

Mr. Vahil. —Is it to be a permanent institution p 

President. —It will be like a public utility company. 

Mr. Walchand. —And Government will go on renewing its monopoly as 
long as it deserves itp 

President. —Yes, because otherwise you cannot stabilize prices in such 
a way as to enable this industry to start without frequent interference 
with the tariffs. 

Mr. Walchand. —Anything in the way of marketing does not stabilize 
prices. 

President’—It will. This marketing organisation will pay you the fair 
selling price at your works. 

Mr. Walchand. —That will give me the costs plus percentage whether I 
am efficient or not. 

President. —There can be no question about the quality: that can be 
prescribed. We say fair selling price of a certain quality of salt at the 
works is to be, say, Rs. 10 per ton and that is liable to be revised every five 
years or 7 years so far as you are concerned but the agency’s price need 
not be disturbed at all. 

Mr. Walchand. —^We will think over it when we go back. 

President. —It is no use going on with the other things until we are 
in a position to see how the industry will stand in the event of its getting 
this assistance and it is for that reason that I am anxious that you should 
consider this aspect of the question as soon as possible. I hope you have 
grasped what kind of thing I am after. First of all let us look at it as a 
principle. If it were agreed that the principle is sound then we proceed 
further, but if the principle is objectionable we don’t proceed any further. I 
am sure you will agree that the quality that can be prescribed. Where 
our proposals broke down in the match industry, was the quality. It is 
impossible to prescribe the quality in an article like matches wliereas in 
this case you can say it shall contain so much sodium chloride, etc., Bombay 
salt should contain 16 per cent, dust and so on. If you have not grasped 
the points in the proposal you can have a discussion with me. 

Mr. Vahil. —The weakest point in the proposal is just as you say the 
standard—what standard the conference should adopt to declare its price. 

Mr. Walchand. —The standard will be based on what is being sold tod.iy 
in Calcutta? 

President. —The Tariff Board fixes your fair selling price at a particular 
point and you are not then concerned with what the agency does with the 
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salt it buys. It is your duty to provide salt of tbe quality that is bo1(J 
in the Calcutta market. You will get a certain price at a particular point, 
whether f.o.r. works or f.o.r. port to be decided afterwards, but .you will 
get a price that will give you a certain return in the ordinary way in which 
we calculate. After that he inay sell your salt as table salt or anything 
he likes without saying from what locality it comes. You will have nothing 
to do with that. The agency will sell only two or three qualities of salt 
without saying what locality it comes from provided it is of the quality 
that is consumed in Calcutta. 

Mr. Walchand. —For salt containing 98 per cent, sodium chloride the 
price is .settled by the Tariff Board at say Bs. 75, Then the marketing 
agency goes to Malabar, Karachi or Aden and says Okha will supply 20 
per cent., Aden 38 per cent, and so on. Whatever deficiency there is he 
makes good from say Barcelona. Now we will bo raising our production and 
next year you give me 25 per cent, next year SO and so on. Is that the 
position P 

President. —There will be no percentages. 

Mr. Walchand. —In the first year immediately the marketing agency 
is formed Aden has got ,38 per cent., remainder is the balance left to India. 
Aden having money and having experience may well say “ in three years’' 
time my production will bo 76 per cent.” and in that case we shall be left 

out entirely. 

President. —My terms of reference are such that I cannot exclude Aden 
as it is a part of British India. In the case of Okha the point is rather 
stretched, and therefore I cannot exclude Aden any more than I can exclude 
Okha which is not a part of British India. 

Mr. Vakil. —’If when tendering we quote a rate which is lower than Aden 
then the whole 100 per cent, may come to us? 

President. —But there is Aden which is part of British India. 

Mr. Walchand. —I was trying to think that out. You consider, let us 
say, Jamshedpur as the best place for pig iron you consider other places 
uneconomical. I say I will start at Chanda or Jxatni, In that case the 
Government or the Tariff Board are not entitled to say that Chanda is 
inherently uneconomical, can they? 

President. —It is for that reason that we have got to consider what price 
you are going to get. Supposing you are going to get the f.o.b. price. In 
making a comparison the marketing organization will have to take into 
account the cost of distribution from the nearest point to which your salt 
can be taken. Therefore if a man manufactures say in Kashmir, even if his 
quality was the same because it will cost the marketing organization Rs. 50 
a ton to carry the salt to Calcutta, therefore his price is Rs. 60 plus 10 
against your Rs. 20 plus 10=30, and so it goes out, 

Mr. Walchand. —To put it more bluntly the chances are of the non-Aden 
and Indian manufacturers being ousted, the imports from non-Aden areas 
being prohibited. 

President. —^You cannot treat Aden differentially. Certainly Aden is 
entitled to the same rights as British India. 

Mr. Walchand. —Salt is an article of daily necessity. Supposing there 
is another war and Aden is cut off, India will have to go without salt. On 
the other hand if the salt works in India are equipped to produce the 
required quantity, then they have the advantage of transporting salt by 
rail wherever it may he required and the country will not have to pay Rs. 400 
or go without salt. 

President. —In that case Aden will go out. The cost of transport will go 
up so high that when the prices are compared, Aden cannot come in. 

Mr. Walchand. —In that emergency it will be difficult for Karachi or 
Okha to build up the equipment to produce the quantity required. 
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Fresident .—How can you differentiate? —^Then Aden will say that it is no 
^ood being part of the Empire. 

Mr. Walchand ,—We have had a very serious emergency which prevented 
any of us being benefited from Aden owing to this daily requirement. We 
will say; “ You are welcome to keep to your 38 per cent.” We will give 
you that, but not beyond that because we consider that we ought to be 
self-contained as regards our daily requirement free from any sea trouble. 

As regards hurricane-lanterns the military people are purposely encourag¬ 
ing Ogale factory. These hurricane-lanterns are either German or American. 
In the case of a war they cannot get these lanterns which they must have 
under any circumstances. They will rather pay Messrs. Ogale Brothers 
more, because they want the industry to exist. The same applies to salt 
in the ease of an emergency and it did occur which was not imaginary and 
in which we' had to pay Rs. 400. I would say in that emergency that 1 
want the continent of India to be self-contanied. At the same time I do not 
want to penalise Aden. I say “ You will carry on with 38 per cent, and 1 
can give you 5 per cent, more if necessary 

Fresident ,—You have got very good substitutes. 

Mr. WaJchand .—For salt. 

President. —Yes. Before the war it was very different. You have got 
these Government properties. You have got Khewra salt mines and Sambhar. 
•Sambhar could produce 400,000 tons. Therefore that question doesn’t hold 
good now as it was before the war. 

Mr. Walchand .—If Aden is ready to develop to-day 60 per cent, or 60 
per cent., Okha will be equipped to produce 40 per cent. When an emergency 
•arises, you cannot expect Khewra or Sambhar or Okha with all their resources 
in a month or two to go up to the full requirements. 

President. —What would you suggest? 

Mr. Walchand .—1 don’t want to penalise Aden. Let them have 38 per 
•cent. If you think that there is little expansion, etc., we will give them 
40 per cent, and tell them that the balance of 60 per cent, must be on the 
continent of India. 

Prestdenf.*—That is a point we will consider of course. I have just put 
it on broad lines. 

Mr, Walchand .—We don’t want to raise that big question at all. 

President. —You are entitled to say if the Tariff Board recommended 
that salt should be manufactured in a certain place that Aden has these 
•disadvantages, we are prepared to consider it. It is doubtful whether 
the Tariff Board will say that salt should be manufactured in any particular 
area. It is merely concerned with the production of the quality of salt 
which the market requires. 

Mr. Walchand. —Reading the Assembly debate we thought they all along 
meant continent of India. 

President. —The debate is not part of our proceedings. 

Mr. Walchand .—We will consider the marketing organisation. 

Mr. Vakil. —^Why do you restrict delivery ex-works? It would pay us 
much better to deliver at Calcutta, 

President .—^Any marketing company which buys 200,000 tons of freight 
can get better terms than you. It can control the freight better. That 
is the idea. 

Mr Vakil. —I wanted to know why delivery should be made at ex-works. 

President .—Because the freight must bo got as cheaply as possible. You 
will get better freight rates for 200,000 tons than for 10,000 tons. 

Mr. Walchand .—^It is immaterial to us how it is carried. 

President. —It will be taken by the shortest route at the cheapest cost. 
For that reason it is important that the marketing organisation should have 
•control of the freight also to that extent. 
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Oral evidence of Mesurc. KAPILRAM H. VAKIL and WALCHAND 
HIRACHAND, continued on 9th November, 1929. 

Mr. alchand. —As reRards the marketing organisation I have been think¬ 
ing over it. T would like to recapitulate to see if my. understanding is 
correct. 

Frcside.nt. —The first point is do you agree that the principle is a good 
one for meeting the situation. 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes. 1 understand that it will operate in this way. 
There will bo a public utility company. 

Freaide.ni. —It may bo an agency Company. 

Mr. Walcharul.--It will be treated as a public utility company not making 
more than a certain percentage. 

Prenident. Or it may be the Government itself. 

Mr. Walchand. —We as commercial men would advocate always for less 
Government interferencOj lcs.s Government handling of business. 

Prenidcnt.—1 agree with you. 

Mr. Walchand. —We will also say that because they have got this mono¬ 
poly their profits should he restricted. They should not he allowed to make 
anything more than reasonable say 7 or 8 per cent. That Company will 
have under its agreement with tho Government that it will bo the only 
company to import salt in India. Secondly that company shall buy the 
output from Indian and Aden salt works as long as they can consume, os long 
us it is less than the imports. 

President. —And if it is of tho quality, 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes. That organisation shall first buy Aden and Indian 
manufacturers' salt at a price fixed during this enquiry by the Tariff Board. 
The balance they will buy in the cheapest market in the world. It is im¬ 
material whether they buy it from Port Said or Cheshire. That meets 
a very important object of dumping or from going below Rs. 62 and it will 
also prevent our going back to tho A.ssombly every time. When India 
produces tho whole of tho roquiromonts they should not import any outside 
salt at all. When there is over-production then they buy in India, including 
Aden, from tho cheapest market from amongst these people: the surviv^ 
of tho fittest. When there is over-production tho Tariff Board rates go over¬ 
board. That moans when wo produce 7 lakhs as against 5 lakhs wanted. 

President. —Except as regards tho maximum. Supposing those people 
combine and Ihoy don’t want to soil at that price, then it is open to the 
Government to import. 

Mr. Walchand. —Or compel them to sell at the price fixed by the Tariff 
Board. 

President. —It will come to tho same thing. Government will say " wo 
will buy in tho cheapest market ”. 

Mr. Walchand. —It is a very imimrtant question. That public utility 
company according to my ideas will be a public limited liability company on 
whicli Government will have a Director with powers to veto. 

1‘resident,- It may be necessary for tho Government apart from its power 
to veto to re.servo itself the power to interfere to any extent. 

Mr. Walchand. —Judging from our experience in the past Government 
have rarely exercised. In the case of railways the vetoing Director has very 
rarely exercised his powers. 

President. —It will bo very real power in this case. 

Mr. Walchand. —^What 1 meant was we behaved so well that the Govern¬ 
ment Director had not the wcasion to use his power of veto. 
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Vresident. —It may be due to the agreement. It may be by statute 
^giving the Government power to make rules as may be necessary to keep 
:the Agent under reasonable check. 

Mr. Walchand. —I agree. There might be manufacturers’ representatives 
'.and there might be the Assembly or consumer’s represen'tatives as Directors 
according to their position in that company. 

President. —It is not advisable as a matter of fact to have the manufac¬ 
turers represented for this reason that the question of quality comes in 
and they are not the best judges. 

Mr. Walehand .—He may be in the minority. 

President. —You see what has happened here (Bombay salt sample shown). 
Owing to no control whatsoever it is muck. 

Mr. Walchand. —As regards quality the chemists and the Government 
analysis are there. The shareholders will choose their Directors who will 
be in the majority subject to the statutory or vetoing powers and the manu¬ 
facturers will have one Director. 

President. —That is a detail. The thing to do is to reconcile the inter- 
■ests of the manufacturer with that of the public. The manufacturer should 
have stability and the public should also have stability as regards prices, 
quality and so on. 

Mr. Walchand. —^Yes primarily to meet the difficulty that is raised by 
frequently going to the Tariff Board if the price goes down below Rs. 60 
and secondly to stabilise the price and assure the public that they can 
always get salt at a fixed price. 

Mr. Vakil. —^You were just now saying that the interests of the manu¬ 
facturers should be reconciled with that of the public. Why should you make 
it compulsory for the consumers of Bengal and Burma only P 

Presideni, —That is a question of policy with which we ere not concerned. 

Mr. Vakil. —In other Presidencies the rates are very high. 

President. —That is a question between you and the Government of India. 

Mr. Vakil. —I am referring to Bombay. 

Mr. Walchand. —That question doesn’t arise at the moment. As regards 
the fine quality table salt we have made a grievance of it. We are told 
since then that the Government of India are agreeable to allow us to import 

• the refined table salt and the Customs Authorities are being consulted as 
to the framing of the rules, etc. That restriction is being removed. 

President. —^That question is between the Government of India and the 
Indian States into which wo can’t go now. 

Mr. Walchand. —I will put this before my Board and when we next meet 
■we will let you know. 

President. —■! can tell you this much that as you know there are various 

• exporters from foreign countries. By foreign I mean non-British countries 

• and there are certain vested interests. Government is entitled to create 
a monopoly in any article that it likes and work itself and no foreigner can 
really complain, but when it hands it over to a private company and 

'differentiates, there may be complications. It is for that reason I was 
■suggesting that in the first instance it would be better if Government con¬ 
sidered it as a Government monopoly reserving to itself the right to hand 
it over to a private organisation at some subsequent date. 

Mr. Walchand.—Where does the differentiation come in if every country 
has the right. 

President. —^Therefore it is much better if the Government was the first 
-agency. I am just putting this point for your consideration in order to 
■minimise the resistance that you may have from outside interests. I am 
just drawing your attention to the fact that there may be complications of 
which we are not aware. For instance in the chemical enquiry we discovered 
;that tliere was an agreement with France by which a certain duty only can 
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be, imposed on copperas. Things like that may exist about which we have- 
no knowledge. It is for that reason I am drawing your attention to the 
fact that it may be just as well to remember that the easiest way under such 
conditions is for the Government to say “ All right, we shall work it ourselves 
or subsequently hand it over.” 

Mr. Walchand .—When you refer to the easiest, the Commerce Department 
don’t want to saddle themselves with any responsibility. They would rather 
be glad that somebody else does it. 

President. —That ought not to be their attitude. 

Mr. Walchand. —It has been so. They don’t want to be saddled with the 
management of any more commercial concerns. Very unwillingly they took 
over the railway management. 

President .—Do you think that a public utility company of sufficient 
standing would come forward? 

Mr. Walchand. —As regards men, yes. As regards finance, at the present 
moment we want liquid finance, that is, working capital. 

President .—It will require the whole of the capital required for marketing, 
freight, etc. 

Mr. Walchand. —As i-egards personnel, I think we will get the best men. 
There are Indian gentlonien that we can lay hands on. As regards the 
working capital there should be no difficulty. When 1 discuss with my Board 
later, I shall be able to tell you .something more. Is there any other in¬ 
formation that you want? 

President. —There is one point which I should like to tell you. The aim 
that we mu.st have in view is the marketing of salt at the smallest price. 
That is the object. 

Mr. Walchand. —Yea. 

President. —Therefore you intist remember that part of this demand for 
imported salt in some parts of India may be merely artificial. Because there 
is no other salt imported, it is in the interests of the retailors and of the 
wholesalers to push a certain quality of salt. For instance, there is the 
whole of Bihar and Orissa. In .such parts, it may be possible to supply a 
kind of salt that the people would use. It may not be necessarily this fine 
crushed salt. It may be possible for the marketing organisation, for instance,, 
to market Khewra salt in places whether it would be more expensive to- 
import this salt into Calcutta and distribute it along the railway line. That 
is a point that lias to be borne in mind. Take the Sambhar salt, for instance. 
They do not object to Sambhar salt. If the railway freights are such that it 
can penetrate eastwards it will be the duty of the marketing organisation to 
put that salt on the market. 

Mr. Walchand. —Would it not be better to restrict yourselves to the im¬ 
ported salt in these three ports rather than include Sambhar and Khewra? 

President. —On their own merits they may do. The freight from Calcutta 
westwards beyond a certain point is very great whereas the freight from 
Khewra or Sambhar is not. As regards tho quality of salt there is no objec¬ 
tion on the part of the consumer to buy that salt. Why should he not get 
the cheaper salt—that is one of the points that have to be considered. Part 
of the imported salt may be substituted by the other salt manufactured in 
the country. 

Mr, Walchand .—Not till we produce 5 lakhs of maunds we want to capture 
the markets and substitute the imported salt by our own locally made salt. 

President .—We do not know bow salt is distributed. The point is this.. 
There is Calcutta at this end and there is Khewra at the other end. There 
is Sambhar somewhere in the middle. Now we have telescopic rates. All 
these salts -would begin with the highest rate. The imported salt or your 
salt will begin with the highest rale in Calcutta, Sambhar salt in Sambhar 
and Khewra salt in Khewra. But as they travel a longer distance they get 
the benefit of the telescopic rate, which reduces the cost of transport. At a. 
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"certain point they meet where there is no objection to the countij^-niade sa 
being sold below the price at which Okha or any other imported salt 
be sold, provided the consumer has got no objection. The idea is that the 
salt must be taken from the cheapest centre of distribution to the marliet 
which would consume that salt; otherwise there would be competition between 
this monopoly, Khewra and Sambhar which may not lead to satisfactory 
results. It is much better to arrange the market in such a way ttat the 
cheapest salt is sold in every market, considering freight and other things. 

Mr. Walchand. —They have their natural markets. The markets have 
been earmarked. 

Premdent. —If there is one single marketing organisation it can so arra.nge 
things that it can place the salt from the nearest source in that market. 
This is a point that you will have to consider later on. 

Mr. WaUhand. —What I was thinking of was this. I would rather begin 
with the marketing of 6 lakhs of tons than undertake the management of a 
huge organisation which will involve too great a responsibility and liability. 
As soon as the 5 lakhs of tons have been catered for, then the question of 
handing over Khewra or Sambliar might be taken up. 

Pre.sidc/it.—The position is this. In the Peninsula you have got Madras 
and Rorabiiy. They don’t come in at all because there are many local com¬ 
plications. As regards the whole of Northern India, the field is quite clear 
for the Government to put it on a sound footing. Therefore once you admit 
this principle of marketing as regards Calcutta, you cannot escape that. 
Otherwise there may be competition, 

Mr. Walchand.—We will work in co-operation : that is understood. 

Pre.s'idenfIt will raise the price of salt unnecessarily if it has to be 
■carried over a long distance. 

Mr. Walchand. —I will put it to the Board. The main idea is ration- 
alis.aiion. 

President. —You take it from the nearest source. 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes, cheap marketing by doing away with half a dozen 
agencies which are doing this work and thus avoiding all over-lapping. 

President. —That is what we are considering just now. Those are the 
broad lines. Do not bring in too many details at this stage. First concen¬ 
trate your attention on the principle. 

Mr. Walchand. —I agree. 

President. —The first point is whether it would lead to better results; 
secondly, what are the main features that you must have in view. As regards 
the details, until the thing has been got going, you cannot really definitely 
fix them. You might mention any difficulties which might arise from the 
business point of view. 

Mr, Mathias, —For example, some firms might possibly want to keep their 
particular brands of salt on the market—that sort of difficulties if there are 
any. and how far they could be met. 

President. —The thing to aim at is to have as few qualities as possible. 
You have this table salt; then there is the fine white crushed salt—two qnali- 
rties or one quality—and then there is uncruahed salt. 

Mr. Walchand. —That is easy, Mr. Mathias. Out of the 38 per cent, if 
you ■ re.sti'ict or exclude the Italian works which comes to 24 per cent., the 
three Indian firms represent only 14 per cent. There are no great vested 
right.5—brands or labels or anything of that sort. 

Mr. Mathias. —The matter on which I would like your opinion is this: 
whether from the trade point of view, you would prefer to have on the 
market your No. 1 Okha.*' 

Mr. Walchand. —If we are going towards rationalisation and later on 
■towards nationalisation, we must begin with rationalisation. We will hare 
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to eliminate those thingis. We will say No, I is 99 per cent., No. II 98 peri 
cent., and so on. 

Mr. Mathias. —On those points, the trade opinion would be very valuable. 

Mr. Walehand. —Yes. 

President. —Somehow in certain parts of Bengal, they have been led to 
believe that the dirty salt is better than the crushed white salt. 

Mr. Walehand. —Not better. Widows believe that it is purer or some¬ 
thing of that sort. 

President. —What about that class of salt? 

Mr. Walehand. —If the man’s or woman’s superstition or fad makes him> 
want to eat 25 per cent, dirt then time and education alone can cure him 
or her of that kind of thing. 

President. —We cannot have any excise barrier between the Peninsula 
and Northern India. 

Mr. Walehand. —We do not expect that. 

President. —If Bombay continues to send that, you will have to pursuade 
the consumer not to eat tliat salt. 

Mr. Walehand. —I don’t think that we need be afraid of that. After all' 
Bombay may send only five or ten lakhs of maunds more at the most. 

President. —On the basis of sodium chloride that salt is very dear, being 
only 88 or 87 per cent. 

Mr. Mathias. —Actually the Bombay salt commands a higher price in the 
Calcutta market than your salt by about Its. 10. 

Mr. Walehand.—Yes. The other point that has set me thinking is this 
point about Aden. Rightly or wrongly we all believe that to-day or to-morrow 
Aden will slip out of our hand.s—-portion of it has already slipped—and will 
be taken over by the Foreign Department or Colonial Office. In the circum¬ 
stances the more advisable course would be to compensate the vested interests, 
at this juncture. The vested interests are there and have to be compensated. 
It seems to me that it would be better for all comierned to compensate them 
for whatever they have spent there and to encourage them to start here at 
Maurypur near Karachi or somewhere else. A similar problem faced the 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee and they recommended that one of the- 
two vested interests should lie bought out. That was their official recom 
mendation. 

President. —Would it not be better if this was done by this Company? 

Mr. Walehand. —Which company? 

President. —The marketing organisation. 

Mr. Walehand. —It will have to restrict itself to marketing. 

President.— question of compensation is a very difficult one. They 
will want their goodwill. 

Mr. Walehand. —As far ns I understand, the amount involved will not 
exceed Rs. 15 or Rs. 20 lakhs. 

President. —If the question of goodwill is brought In, the question becomes 
intricate. 

Mr. Walehand. —Goodwill must be based on past earnings. In the case 
of land acquisition what do we do? Wo do not merely consider the earning 
capacity that is not merely the market x>rice of the transaction but various 
other considerations. In a similar way, t'ne question of compensation can he 
dealt with. If they are left its they are, after a few years Aden might be 
taken over by the Admiralty and it might become a non-Indian colony. At 
that time we might not have the same sympathy as wo have now. That risk 
is there for them. 

President.—It would bo rather premature to consider that point now. 
The better course itt that case would be this. Supposing we fixed a certain, 
fair selling price' for them, that would only give them a reasonable profit on. 
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their investment. Therefore no qnestion of goodwill can then arise. They 
are entitled merely to the equivalent of what they would get if their salt was 
purchased at a particular price. If you start with that now, they will be 
able to show that their selling price was very much greater than they are 
likely to he paid under any scheme that this Board might put forward. 
Therefore the claim for compensation may be much bigger now. 

Mr. Walchand. —It might be better business to wait. Even allowing for 
that I think that it would simplify matters if we were to compensate them 
now. Perhaps it would cost \is five or ten lakhs of rupees more but it 
would make the continent of India free from those risks. 

President. —^You may raise that point too and we shall consider it. Now 
let us deal with the replies to the questionnaire. We won’t be able to finish 
■II the points but we shall deal with some general points. 

Mr. Walchand. —We presume that we have given you very full information. 

President.—It is very interesting. I have no doubt that it will be of 
much use to us. Now let us take the answer to question 4 of our question¬ 
naire. 

Mr. Walchand. —I want to correct that. While drafting thi.s we lost sight 
of the other works, the Madhi works, altogether. That works being stationed 
in Mithapur, the headquarters of the colony, we can produce 60,000 to 70,000 
tons at Mithapur and an equal quantity at Madhi. 

Mr. Mathias. —The second works has to be constructed? 

Mr. Walchand. —No. Our last consignment was from Madhi. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you contemplate starting a third works .P 

Mr. Walchand.—Ho. I will explain the position. It is operating there 
but we are not working Madhi full swing because it means additional freight 
of a rupee, and two additional handlings for crushing. It is 20 miles 
beyond, and we cannot afford to have a whole crushing plant and other 
arrangements in two places. So we get the salt from there to Mithapur 
which is 7 miles from the port, unload it, crush it and then re-load it. That 
means a handicap of one rupee extra freight, two handlings 6 annas and 2 
annas for loss during the handling, .supervision, etc. Therefore we have not 
done much in Madhi this year, but after a month or two as soon as Mithapur 
is in full swing we may start with Madhi in a small way. 

Mr, Mathias. —You talk of increasing the output: is it for Madhi? 

Mr. Vakil. —No, it is for Mithapur. 

President,—At present you think you can manufacture about 120,000 
*on.s ? 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes.' That is our annual capacity of the two works. 

President.—I was telling you the other day about the risk of overpro¬ 
duction. It is a real risk. Supposing Aden gets its 200,000 tons? 

Mr. Walchand. —You mean including the Italian works? 

President. —^We must assumo for the moment that Aden gives India 
200,000 tons. Karachi is willing to produce 200,000 tons; that is what it 
claims. You must remember that Burma is not necessarily a market for you 
because Burma may make her own arrangements within Burma. That ques¬ 
tion must be considered. The total demand cannot be put at much over 
500,000 tons at jjresent, I am talking of India proper. We do not know yet 
how much of this salt goes into Bihar and those parts which as I was trying 
to point out might be supplied by Khewra. Therefore there is also that 
uncertain factor which we have got to determine as to how far Khewra salt 
can come down. Supposing the North Western Railway feels that it will get 
more traffic by lowering its rates it may make it possible for Khewra salt to 
come 300 or 400 miles east of Cawnpore. Therefore the available market so 
tar as India proper is concerned may not be even 300,000 tons. 

Mr. Vakil. —May I point out to you that the object of my selecting the 
Okha site was to supply Bengal incidentally but primarily with some other 
object. 
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President. —Your primary object is to start some other industry ? 

Mr. Vakil. —That comes in when that contingency arises of overproduction. 
By that time our organization will be complete and we can switch on the 
«xtra quantity to the other. 

President. —That is a different matter altogether. I am just trying to 
draw your attention to the risk which I constider is real of overproduction, 
or at any rate overequipment. 

Mr. Vakil. —We have provided for all this in our scheme so that over¬ 
production will not arise, in our case at any rate. 

President. —The market is very limited. Supposing Calcutta wants 200,000 
tons and Burma makes its own salt and part of the Bihar market is supplied 
by Khewra, which is not impossible, then as far as I can see what remains 
is very much less than what you thought. 

Mr. Vakil. —Long before that contingency arises we will have found out 
■other uses for the utilization of our salt and gradually we would come to a 
point where we shall be independent of our surplus production so that the 
contingency in our case will not arise. There is no other site which can say 
that as confidently as ourselves. 

President. —I can’t express any opinion on that. I am just trying to put 
the position before you as it appears to me. 

Mr. Walchand. —We have sunk cajntal only for 120,000 tons. We say in 
case protection is given and the market is assured then only we will sink 
more capital in order to come to 450,000 tons. To-day with the 660,000 tons 
plus the potential elimination of the kuchra, it is 750,000 tons. If the 
biggest claims are conceded, namely, 70,000 tons of Burma, 200,000 tons as 
the maximum including the Italian manufacturers of Aden, 150,000 tons as 
the maximum claim of Karachi, or a total of 420,000 tons, that leaves a 
balance of 280,000 tons. 

President. —It just balances. 

Mr. Walchand. —No. It allows our works to be duplicated if not trebled. 
This margin we can utilize in the by-prodncts. The biggest manufacturer is 
•coming to India to investigate. That takes a big block off our hands. But 
it will take some time. We personally believe Maurypur cannot go on any 
further economically. It cannot stand that. But even assuming Maurypur 
wants to have 120,000, there is this 280,000 and our demand is only for 
120,000 with which under the present circumstances we shall be quite 
satisfied. 

President. —This also assumes that Aden cannot produce more. 

Mr. Walchand. —If it can produce more we are going to allow that salt to 
•come unrestricted? 

President. —Supposing .\den said—I think in one of the representations 
they say so—that they can double the output. 

Mr. Walchand. —I think that if the Tariff Board thinks it wise or reason¬ 
able to allow the duplicated output to come in that will defeat the whole 
object of the enquiry, namely, to make the continent of India self-contained. 

President. —The terms of reference are quite clear and you must not 
import language into the resolution, Mr. Walchand. I am referring to the 
forgetfulness which you are liable to when you refer to the Resolution. The 
terms of reference are quite clear. How long would it take you to produce 
‘65,000 or 70,000 tons? 

Mr. Walchand. —The factory is just about to be completed. During con¬ 
struction we have already sent consignments, but the operations will begin 
in about six or seven days and we expect our monthly output to be 5,000 to 
■6,000 tons. 

President. —In determining the fair selling price the Board has got to 
make an estimate of the output. Would it be safe for the Board to assume 
that the costs may be calculated on an output of 60,000 tons? 
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Mr. WaUhand.-AVe have assumed 60,000 as the unit for the present. 

rresident. —For the next two years? 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes, at the Mithapur works. 

President. —We take a unit. 

Mr. Walchand.—Th^n it is 120,000 tons for Mithapur and Madhi. 

President. —Sujjposing you work both, are you in a position to get the 
full output? 

Mr. Walchand. —This year the output may be short but next year we will 
give you 120,000 tons. We have not done anything there because of the 
handicap of Re. 1-8-0. 

President. —We can fix different prices for Aden, Karachi and Okha, but 
supposing we don’t then we have got to take a unit which will be reasonably 
large and whose cost would be reasonably low. In that case there are units 
at work in Aden which do not come up to anything like 120,000 tons and 
therefore it may he unfair, suppo-sing Aden was allowed to have the same 
rights as the rest of British India, to base our estimate on a unit of 120,000 
tons. 

Mr. Vah'il. —We suggest a unit of 60,000 tons. 

President. —Below that would be uneconomical? 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

President. —Then the Aden people will say each of them will produce at 
least 60,000 tons to make out an economic unit. 

Mr. Vakil. —All the works are producing about 60,000 tons except Little 
Aden. 

President. —There are four works there altogether? 

Mr, Vakil. —Yes. The Italian works are the biggest producing about 
120,000 tons. 

Rresidenf.—That leaves only 80,000 tons. ^ 

Mr. Walchand. —After all the coat of manufacture c®-works is a very small 
item. 

President, —I quite agree with you but this Board has to take into 
account even the smallest item in its report and therefore it is advisable to 
consider at the very outset wh.at ought to be regarded as reasonably economic 
unit. 

Mr. Vakil. —Various other considerations come in and for this reason we 
consider 60,000 tons per year or something like 16 lakhs of maunds as a 
fairly representative unit. 

President. —We will consider that. I just wanted to know what your 
opinion was, 

Mr. Vakil. —The unit is determined not onl,v by the productive capacity 
of the works but by also the size of the shipment. When we have to compete 
with Port Said or Spain or the Italian works, we have got to consider the 
size of the unit and also the size of the shipment that we have. Part cargo 
will never pay salt works to send. He must send his salt in the same size 
of shipment as his competitors. Only then he gets a favourably low freight. 

President, —We understood the other day that it was the tendency in the 
salt trade to take part cargo. The thing about salt is that if you have part 
cargo when the ship happens to be going empty for the time being, you get 
very low’ rates. That is why salt freight is so low. For instance, a ship is 
about to sail and it has not got all the cargo, you say “ all right we will 
give you 12,000 tons of salt ” and it accepts it. 

Mr. Mathias. —At ballast rate. 

Mr. Vakil. —We can show you from month to month what big shipments 
are arriving in Calcutta. Those statistics will show the size of the ship¬ 
ments of salts that are arriving there. From that you will find that the four 
or five principal suppliers there are in a position to compete simply because- 



their shipments are big shipments. These are the salt market reports that 
are issued by the Customs department. 

President. —If you can get this information for us it will be very useful. 
They simply say ex-ship but that does not mean that it is one ship, does it? 

Mr. Vakil. —^We can get it for yon from the Calcutta Port Trust. 

President. —^You can always get part cargo. Mr. Lieberherr told us that 
it was cheaper because the ships preferred it. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your idea is that it would be cheaper to charter a whole 
ship. 

President. —The whole point is this according to your statement you may 
have a time charter. 

Mr. Walchwnd.—Yes, time charter, or voyage charter or parcel freight. 
If she has got one hold free, 800 tons can be shipped. 

President. —But that is a matter of chance. You are safest with a charter 
party. 

Mr. Walchand. —Time charter is the best. 

President. —Time charter is at a competitive rate. 

Mr. Vakil. —It is more or less a steady rate. It fluctuates between 3^ 
and 4i. 

President. —Therefore for the time charter it has got a world market. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

President. —It has got to come from the Baltic. It depends on where you 
pick it up. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is the freight which you refer to in your note at the 
end of the appendix. 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes. 

President. —I am not sure that you have calculated the time charter 
freight correctly. 

Mr. Vakil. —^We have calculated it with the assistance of a steamship 
company. 

President. —I should like more evidence on that point, because the cal¬ 
culation of time charter is not so simple as it looks. 

Mr. Vakil. —People who are doing it have given it. 

President. —Anyhow we will assume for the moment that you have taken 
everything into .account. If you were to depend on part freight, you would 
be in a very uncertain position. You may not get it when you want it and 
also at the rate at which you want it. 

Mr. WaUha,nd. —A steamer going to Karachi has got 3 holds full and one 
hold empty. She cables “ The .stand.ard rate is Rs. 7-8-0 ”. Then .she must 
have that 800 tons. 

President. —That is a disturbing factor. 

Mr. Walchand. —We base on Rs. 7-8-0 always. But these are additional 
■economies. 

President. —Wo will discuss that when we come to freight. Tour view is 
that unless you have a unit of 60,000 to 70,000 tons you cannot make suitable 
arrangements for the freight. 

Mr. Vakil .—Yes. 

Mr, Walchand. —We can make better arrangements if we have a steamer 
load. 

President,- —I understand the steamship companies do not make long term 
contracts. 

Mr. Walchand, —12 months and 3 years also. 

President. —’Then they have these qualifying conditions as to what happens 
when the cost of coal goes up and when there is a strike or various other 
things. 



Mr. \Va,lchand. —In the time charter we find the coal. 

President. —Snppoaing 3 ?ou had this marketing organisation and if that 
organisation asked for tenders in the open world market for freight quota¬ 
tions for 400,000 tons between such such a port, would it get more, favour¬ 
able rates? 

Afr. Walchand. — No. 

President. not? 

Mr. Vakil. —In the open market the tonnage is too small to be consiclered. 

Mr. Walchand. —If it is for 400,000 tons it is bound to get a better 
freight. 

President. —It should in the ordinary course. 

l)fr. ITolc/ianfi.—If there is a ring or some shipping companies refuse, 
they have got the alternative of chartering Swedish steamers which are the 
best, because they run economically and captains and staff are low paid. 
They are always on the tramps. We can charter them for voyage or time 
• charter. 

President. —If you buy freight on a largo scalo tlie chances are that you 
will get them at a lower rate than if yon offer a smaller cargo. 

Mr. Walchand. —Certainly. In the other case wo don’t offer. They offer. 
Tf they have a hold empty, they ask u.s whether we 90,0 fill it in and it is an 
additional saving to us. 

Presjdpit. —This three ye{^rs chartering cuts both w^y-s. It would not be 
•safe to have it for more than a year. 

ijfalckund .—I thinh wo have reached the botfom. It is bfftar for 
beth parties to, hayp 3^, moptbs as ^gainsi i 2 m?hths, bccauso the initial Io«^ 
is then distributed oyer ^ months. 

President. —This can only he done when you know definitely what the 
Indian production is going to be. 

Jffr. WaUhand .—you mean the piarketing oygapisation. 

President. —The Indian production itself. First year they .start with 
100,000 tons, second year 200,000 tons, third year 300,000 tons, and so on. 
Then the marketing organisation cannot get the best rates. It will only get 
best rates when it offers 400,000 tons. 

Mr. Vakil. —For this reason we should he allowefi to make the delivery at 
Calcutta and not at the work.s. 

President. —'viH emniidpr that point afterwards, yhere are obvious 
difficulties. You acquire a certain vested interest in this business, tf fhe 
marketing organisation steps in, you would wapt compensation and a thousand 
and one things as j'oii have built your husipess in the Calcutta market.' .^11 
that the Boar’d would avoid. I have been trying to understand your process. 
The idea is that you want the largest output in the shorfesf timS- 

]^r. —That is sp. 

President. —By eliminating as far as pp^ihlp ijolar evaporation. 

Mr. VftJfil .—Quite se. 

President .—Ipstpad of the whplfl prueess jutting P we<?hs or two dupuths 
ypu muy rpdpee ft tp half that period, that i? to say, you will hare pattiai 
solar evqporatiou until ypp get certain density of brine, and then you will 
. expedite the process. 

Mr. Yo/cii.—\J r to a point lyc are dependent on thp sun. 

president. —what pojpt dp yp^ .start? 

]\fr. Yakil .—At about 24° bapifip- 

Mr. Mathias. —You expedite the process by spraying through the nozzle. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. The evaporation is merely by exposing a surface to the 
air. The air ab.sorbs the lyater just as sponge absorbs the water. If I have 
got one .square foot on a flat sprface that puacli'water can only be absorbed 

S.M.T—II I 
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by the air which means that evaporation is very slow, but if I split it upl¬ 
and make it 50, by spraying it to the air, the air absorbs 50 times more and 
the acceleration of the evaporation is made. 

President. —^You start with the normal density. 

Mr, Vakil. —Yes, somewhere ahout 3-5. I am referring to Mithapur only. 
At Madhi the conditions are entirely different. The Madhi works are brine 
works and not sea works. 

President. —We will start with Mithapur. Your density is about 3‘6. 
From' 3'5 you have got to go up to 24°. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yea, that is the saturation point. 

President. —Then j'ou follow the ordinary method of evaporation. 

Mr. Vakil. —No. There is what is called static method and the flow; 
method. They are entirely different. 

President. —What method do you follow? 

Mr. Vakil. —Static is the old method. We follow the flow method. 

President. —That is to say, gravitation. 

Mr. Vakil. —At every time the water is flowing from one section to' 
another. 

President. —By gravitation. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

President. —That of course helps evaporation. What I wish to know is 
how many days do you take to get up from 3°'6 to 24°. 

Mr. Vakil. —That depends on what depth of water you run. We conti- 
nuously draw 24° and 3°-5 comes in and therefore the question of time doesn't 
arise. It is only when the initial start is made it takes two months. Once 
the starting is made, that time question doesn’t arise at all. It is a conti¬ 
nuous flow. 

President. —What is the rate of evaporation. You have calculated at 
0'26 inch. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes, then the depth comes in. 

President. —Supposing in your works you have most suitable arrange-- 
ments, what is the rate of evaporation? 

Mr. Vakil. —0-26 of an inch per day. 

President. —But in the pans? 

Mr. Vakil. —One half. That doesn’t come into the calculation at this 
stage. 

President. —Supposing you had regular brine wells where you have brine 
at the saturating point, you start with an advantage having this brine. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

President. —I want to know what your disadvantage is compared to the 
man who gets the brine ready made. 

Mr. Vakil. —I am better off. I have so constructed my works that the 
continuity is maintained throughout once it is started. If I started in 1924, 
from 1926 to 1928, I shall not have to interrupt. I am better placed than^ 
the brine .supplied man, because at the point at which I pump up my brine, 
I shall have throughout the year a concentrated brine. 

President. —We will leave this out altogether. You start with 24°. 

• Mr. Vakil. —For practical purposes I start with 24°. From 24° I take it 
to the spray plant. At the spray plant I accelerate the process 40 to 50 times 
more than any other salt maker. 

President. —What is the saving in time? 

Mr. Vakil .—It is not the saving in time. I am saving in space saving in. 
handling. I am aiming at the highest quality. 
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, President. —Supposing a man starts making salt by the ordinary process 
-and finishes it after he has got this 24°, he will take a certain amount of time 
'before he has extracted his salt. 

Mr. Vakil. —^Yes. 

President. —In your case what is the economy of time? 

Mr, Vakil. —T am 50 times quicker than he is. 

President. —That is to say, where he will want 60 acres, you will want 
one acre. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

President. —That is due to the fact that you atomize your brine at this 
stage. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. I don’t want to be misunderstood on this point. It is 
not the only reason which has guided us in the adoption of this process. The 
-greatest difficulty in salt manufacture in India and in the Tropic of Cancer 
is the dew which begins at 7 o’clock and continues right up to sunrise. 
What has been done during the day is undone at the salt works during the 
night. Supposing if I were to depend only on the sun and if my acreage has 
brought up to 2 tons during the day, at night the dew will come and dissolve 
nearly i or i ton. 

President. —Is this a continuous process? Do you work at night? 

Mr. Vakil. —No. What we do is we take the fullest advantage during the 
day. During the day when the dew is not there, we produce 60 tons and 
at night the dew operates. 

President. —The brine gets weakened. 

Mr, Vakil. —Yes, and the salt begins dissolving. That is only the result 
of our research work for the last several years and that we have found with 
the greatest difficulty. 

President. —At what stage do you get rid of the impurities? 

Mr, Vakil. —We take it to 29 and pass it on to magnesia chloride works. 
■From 29 to 36 we again spray it and we give it to Pioneer Magnesia Works. 

President. —They are establishing a branch. 

Mr, Vakil. —Yes. 

President. —You extract only magnesium chloride? 

Mr. Vakil. —Pioneer Magnesia Works will extract magnesium chloride but 
■on the programme we have bromine and potash salts. 

President .—That is very small quantity. 

Mr. Vakil. —In the British Empire there is not a bromine factory and the 
British Government would be glad to take any quantity that you offer to , 
them. 

Mr. Mathias. —You claim that by your process you will get more salt out 
•of a given amount of brine. 

Mr. Fa/cif.—Certain percentage is fixed. You cannot get more. 

Asphalt crystallising beds. 

Mr. Mathias. —I understand that in some of the primitive salt works the 
brine is run away before all salt is extracted. 

Mr. Vakil. —If you run it at 29, you cannot extract any salt. 

President. —'The wa.stage is due to percolation. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathia.s. —If there is no percolation, you get more salt. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. Ours are perfectly watertight. We have made them of 
asphalt—bituminous asphalt. 

President. —That is very expensive. 

I 2 
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Mr.. Vakil. — Yes. That is why wo have spent Rs. 2 hikha wh^reAi OiMn*- 
would have spent Rs. 10,000. 

Prenident .—Is there no .substitute? You have cemeirf, 

-Ur. Vakil. —Cement is u eoiupound of calcium and the sea wa't^’^ coTit^na 
magnesium. Tliey are the wofst enemieg And 6rt'e WOuId try io dri'^6 off the' 
other. Calcium will simply bo driven off and the surface will become spongy. 

President. —Is there no way 6f adal)ting the cement? 

Mr. Vakil.-—There is a way out of it. 

President .—That is what I am asking you. 

3It. Vakil.— IS a cbstly ptbp'hsition. 

President. —You get it next door. 

Mr. Vakil. —Evdfi tli4in aspiftlt is cheAper than cenfient. 

Presideni. —i do not know, ^hat coating Kave you to use? 

Mr. Vakil. —Out asphalt coating is about afi inch. 

President .—Have ^oiY Any foun'datiohs? 

.aM t'd hit.- -ies, we feaye. 1|h*it too a^aiin is a very interesting point. 
Tdu niiisi have hearil of tke Heail Sea conce8Si6n.s given by the Colonial- 
Office and the rebuilding of the whole of Palestine from the concessions’' 
royalty. That rhya'fty is ftOthlhg Alse bflt Aihat *e Ate pa^irf^ at Eoft Ofcha. 
TJie pend flea was originally a .sea and it has gone bn evap'Orafing, lea'^ing 
the hripe ;6L't about 24°. There before the cbncess'ions wete operated, the 
Colonial Office tried all sorts of devices of making beds so that the Quality Of 
salt that comes out is really chemically pure. Then after trying all sorts of 
devices they gave it up. There is no right royal solution. In one of my 
in-^Ssfigitioh's I had sbbn thbsb Asf»h'nl{ heds. 

PresUleht .—tn ^f'rahee? 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

President .—The French have a practical monopoly of Tfiniddd Asphalt. 

Mr. Vclkil.—^hs, .'I'iid alsb near CaliforrtJa .Arid Skrt Ffanclscri. I tribd tO' 
get the secret which they had worked out of mnkirig thbse bbds. Let me tell 
you that only after spending lls. 4.5,000 to ll.s. .50,000 we werti able to get that 
result. Messrs. McKenzies, Liinited, the experts in ,asphalt, did surface after 
surface. They eslablisKed tnemsblves rit Port Okhu. (They represent the 
Ttinidicl Coriipaiiy.) They cafne ihctb, add sent thfe'lr fe'xpert s'tdff. Two- 
years after we worked, wb htivb got to the hotioHi of making thesfe beds. 

President. —What 1 want to know is ’Whether there is aily foundation. 

Mr. i’akil. —Yes. 

Prcjidchf.—Ho\y debt) do you go? 

Mr. Vakil .—We do not go deep. We level it and on the level we put in- 
rtibble afad roll it ddwh Jind put in 2" and then We put in our .special com¬ 
position. 

President.—-TttAt ifrakbs It Water tight. 

Mr. Vakil.—Yes. 

Pre.sidcnt. —As well as ftee from impurities. 

Mr. Vakil.—Yes. 

Pre.ii(leiii .—It does not give any iiupurlty of its own. 

Mr. Vakil.- ^o, it gives salt which is practically chemically pure. 

Presideni. —Does that apply to your other beds? 

Mr. Vakil .—Only crystallisation of beds. 

President. —After you have got 24°. 

Mr. Vakil.—Yes. 

President. —After you have commenced your .spraying pfoc&ii. 

Mr. Vakil, —Yes, There are no pans, but big resbrvoirs. 
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Tresident. -What bottom have they? 

Mt. Vakil, —Clay bottom. 

Mr. Mathias. —The first sot of pans are made of asphalt. 

Mr, Vakil. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —The brine passing over these deposits part of the salt and 
enters the Circulating Tank and from there it is sprayed. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias.—You have certain asphalt beds before. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes, and the reason is that we want to make use of the soUx 
agency to the maximum extent. When we pick it up, the brine is not fully 
saturated and we let the whole water go on shallow surfaces where certain 
oxidisation takes place; the pink algae is the troublesome part in mat<^ing 
our quality with the Liverpool quality. 

Mr. Mathias. —Some salt is deposited in the first pans. 

Mr. Voiliil.—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —That salt is pinkish. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your best salt will come from the spray. 

Mr, Vakil. —Yea. 

President. —This must have cost you a lot of money. 

Mr. Vakil. —Whatever we have spent, we have given you the figures to 
the pie. 

President. —How long is it going to last—the asphalt bed? 

Mr. Vakil. —These beds are very hard. 

President. —I know. 

Mr. Vo/iil,—There are certain items like maintenance and so on which we 
have included in the costs. No one has been able to manufacture high grade 
salt on clay bods. 

President. —We have seen specimens. 

Mr. Mathias. —On what basis do Grax manufacture? 

Mr, Vakil. —On the cement basis. 1 understand. 

President. —How is it that they u.se cement? 

Mr. Vakil. —Tt is not our business to advise them. 

President. —Practically it comes to this; it is solar evaporation. 

Mr. Vakil. —Up to a certain point, it is. 

President. —With certain adaptations. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

President. —This involves crushing. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

President. —Is it more or less accretion system after you have sprayed? 

Mr. Vakil, —Yes. 

Presidtht.—You get it in big lumps. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes, between that stage and the crushing process. We have 
now completed our research work on that. We have come to a point at 
which by the installutioH of refinery we can bring it up to the Liverpool 
standard. 

President. —That is afterwards. 

Mr. Vakil. —That is in between the point of lifting the salt in a lump State 
from the pilBs ahd the crushing point. 

President. —What I want to know is at what stage? 

Mr. Vakil.- -Between the lump stage and the crushing stage. 

President. —Vou will crush the refined salt. 
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Mr. Vakil.—Yes. 

President. —There are processes in which you don’t have this. 

Mr, Vakil. —That is vacuum proiess. 

President. —There are other processe.s where they do not crush at all, 

Mr. Vakil. —Perhaps that is boiling process. 

President. —Simply salt comes out of any grade that you want. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is boiling enm vacuum process, 

Mr. Vakil. —Yea, that we can do ourselves. 

President, —If you try to. 

Mr. Vakil. —The cost will be high. 

President. —It all depends. 

Mr. Vakil. —It is a boiling process. It does not depend on anything else. 

President. —You see you quicken the process. 

Mr. Vakil. —For everj' ton of coal by the ordinary boiling process you get 
two tons of salt. 

President. —This (Hadgkinson’s) process gives 5 to 7 tons. 

Mr. Vakil. —That I am prepared to take up with any expert. It is all 
wrong. Four and a half tons is the maximum quantity obtained from a ton 
of coal. 

President. —Even if you take 4^ tons—I am considering a place like Puri— 
then Puri becomes a possibility. 

Mr. Vakil. —That is the reason why we have selected Puri. 

President.—Vormerly in your report you turned everything down. 

Mr. Vakil. —No. 

President. —Supposing you employed that process there and you got 44 
tons of salt to one ton of coal, the cost of coal will only be about Rs. 2. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes, but there i.s depreciation. 

President .—Yon save about Rs. 5 on freight. 

Mr. Vakil. —They will not give you at lesis than Rs. 8-8-0 a ton. 

President,—1 calculate that your total cost would come to Rs. 13 or 14. 
On the other hand, Rs. 8-8-0 would include everything. 

Mr. Vakil, —Yes. 

Presidenf.—Therefore the relative total costs of taking it to the centre of 
distribution may be very much lower than yours. 

Mr. Vakil, —That is one of our considerations of our going to Puri. 

president.—That may destroy the value of your works on the other side, 

Mr. Vakil. —No. 

President. —Why notf 

Mr. Vakil. —The Calcutta market has two kinds of salt—punga and 
karkatch. 

President. — We contemplate a case in which quality won’t come in. There 
will be only crushed salt. Therefore if a man starts in Puri and uses this or 
some other process by which by the use of coal he gets rid of the climatic 
defects, he may manufacture for six months. 

Mr. Vakil, —All I can say is that he cannot make it cheaper than we can. 

President.—He can market it much cheaper than you can. 

Mr. Vakil. —What ho gains in freight we gain in solar evaporation. 

President. —The difference is very great. The difference between yotu 
freight and his freight is Rs. 6 or 7. 

Mr. Ya/ftl.—^Thera are limitations. 

President. —He does not nece.ssarily take the whole lot to Calcutta. Ha 
takes some to Calcutta. 
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Mt. Vakil. —-At present “ he ” is ourselves. 

Mt. Mathias. —You have not undertaken at Okha any refining of salt. 

Mr. Vakil.—Vlo. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is expensive. 

Mr. Vakil. —Slightly expensive. 

Mr. Mathias. —What does it work out per ton f 
Mr. Vakil. —Twelve annas to one rupee per ton. 

President. —Now I understand the reason for your anxiety to get the 
e.i.f. price. But I take it from you as an expert that you don't consider it 
as impossible technically speaking to make salt on the east coast. 

Mr. Vakil. —How can I consider it like that? 

President. —Every one including yourself up till now has said that it would 
be uneconomic. 

Mr. Vakil. —My opinion is quoted even by the Government. My opinion 
is not that salt cannot be made. 

President. —It cannot be made economically, 

Mr. Vakil .— It cannot be made economically because the capital cost is 
high. 

President. —It does not matter what the capital is provided the final cost 
including the cost of transport is cheaper. You may have Rs. 10 as capital 
but in the long run it may be more expensive than if you had Rs. 1,000 as 
capital, so that capital is merely a relative term. The whole point is : taking 
everything into account, is it not possible to make salt on the east coast? 

Mr. Vakil. —There is a point beyond which it is not possible. 

President. —What is that point? 

Mt. Vakil .—According to the 1917 book, the storm belt ceases at Puri. 
North of Puri the storm belt is so strong that you can never be sure of salt 
being manufactured. Any time nor’wester may come and wash everything 
dway. South of Puri you get a calm belt. Even five miles make all the 
difference. 

President.—I'agree. I am not disputing that the limiting factor is the 
climate. 

Mr. Vakil.—Th^ good climate begins at Cliilka and goes right down to 
Tuticorin. 

Pre.s’ide at .—South of Puri it would be possible if cheap coal was available. 
Mr. Vakil. —Yes, it would be possible. From Ganjam down to Tuticorin 
there is not a plot available. It was not available in 1917. The whole of 
that area has been practically taken up by the Madras Government. 

President.-That is a small point. I am not considering who has got the 
ownership. I am asking you whether there are any technical difficulties in 
the manufacture of salt on that side of India provided you got your coal at 
a reasonable price. 

Mr. Vakil. —There are no technical difficulties. 

Mr. Walehand.—U can be economically done provided the question of 
transport is solved. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is not Ganjam liable to violent storms? 

Mr. Vakil. —Please refer to the tables given on 11 of the 1917 book. The 
number of rainy days is a very serious factor against salt manufacture. 

President. —Tt is a question of plant? 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes, and it is also a question of lay-out. 

President. —You can intensify the production and manufacture tor, say, 
six montlis. 

Mr. Vakil.—The. intensification conies only after 24°. 

‘president.— From brine under 24° you will never he .able to make salt? 

Mr. VfiA-?/-.—No. 
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M/. Mathias. You will have to bring it uo to by solar evaporation? 
lhat pieans that jn a place like Puri with 02 inches of rain in the year. 

Mr. Vakil.- -Yes, in Puri the season will be very short. What I am trying 
to make out is that technically the salt proposition is a good proposition but 
the season will be extremely short. Take for instance Bombay! With about 
80 to 90 inches of rain fall the season is practically four or five moinths. 

Mr. Mathia.s.— ^fonld you mind explaining this particular point when we 
are at OkhaP 

Mr, Vakil. —Yes, I have got all the materials there. 

President.-—! put this question specifically to Mr. Strathie and the 
Collector ol Salt llevenue, Madras, whether there was any area near Purl 
where you can get coal within 300 miles where yon can manufacture .salt and 
the answer was ‘ no ’ because of the climatic conditions. 

Mr, Vakil. This book is a reply to that. In 1916-17 when the ])ricc was 
Its. 400 Tatas wanted to put up .salt works, Tn that connection I surveyed 
the wiiole of the east coa.st and Government was ^hiad my survey and lent 
tb'j services of two salt e.xprt.s, Mr. Gooch and Mr. Kilby. They were 
asiiociated in our enquiry. First of all we prepared this and there is votlumin- 
ops inforiuation qp their and our enquiries and we all of us ipiapiinously 
came to the conelusicia, which conclusion was acc(!pted by thp Goverpmont at 
India and the Government of Bihar and Orissa, and on that copclysiqn a 
mono^ioly was granted to us (Tata’s) for the supply of salt to Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa. Then two years ago I again approached thy Bihu" and 
Ori.ssa Government and they have now agreed to revive the conce.-sion in 
Okha’s favour with certain other conditions which are now under discussion 
between us and that Government. 

President. —T am glad to hoar this, hecanse I don’t mind telling you that 
in the literature wo have read your own opinion is quoted against tho possi¬ 
bility of manufacturing salt in Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr. Vakil. —That is up to a point. I will explain it at Okha. That is 
up to Puri and the tract in possession of the Bihar and Orissa Government is 
only 30 miles long. 

Mr. Mathias. —The proposition regarding Ohilka was never proceeded 
with ? 

Mr. Vakil. —The Chilka proposition we rejected, but then the whole point 
was that Tatas had carried on surveys and some other companies wanted to 
join them. Then there was some internal difference of opinion and we 
(Tata.s) had to give up the monopoly. 

President.- —At that time the process you had in mind w'as different from 
your present process? 

Mr. Vakil. —Tt was the flodgkinson proc-ess. Since then we have gone 
into the merits of it not only with experts bqt even with Sir Thomas Holland 
and I and Sir Thomas Holland came to the conclusion that the Hodgkinetan’s 
pvooess did not offer any greater advantage than tons and that could be 
obtained by non-patent processes. There was another thing against the 
Hodgkin.son’s process and that is that ha wanted a heavy royalty. Certain 
American and Knglish salt ipakurs had ad('pt«d tips procetw but gave it up 
because of the royalty aud they could not get » production of more than 
41 tons. 

President.—T\ie whole thing has to he examined in a very different light. 
At that time the price of salt wa.s very high, the price of coal was very high 
and there were other factors. 

Mr. Vakil. —These things we are ourselves going into. These processes are 
now obsolete. Tho vacuum process and Hodgkinson’s process are obsolete. 
There is now what is called the viqiour recompression process and that is 
stated to be the most economical process. It is a French process. 

President. —That must also be a patent process? 
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Mt. Vakil. —No. Vapour recoinpression process is now an opsen tiling. 
You can take it from two dr three different makers but the research work 
has been done by the P. A B. Evaporatots Oomfiany. 

President. —That is where this organitattott Cthe tltilitj- Company) will 
come in. It will oncoura^ the prodacliton of salt in that place froYn which 
it can market the salt most economically. 

Mr. Vakil.- VVo shall be too glad to help that onganiMt^on. 

President .—Wiat is one of tho things you have got to Consider that the 
object must he to get salt from the nearest point. 

Afr. Vakil. —We assure yon that wo have not overlooked that contingency 
and our company has been actively pnrsning this Vnatter; Whore Tatas left it 
we took it up. 

Mr. Walchand. —But for this enquiry Mr. Vakil would have been in Bihar 
now. 

PYesident. —But this has been going on for a long time. 

Mr. Walchand. —Give us our 3 annas and to-morrow we start 1 

, Lab&ur. 

President. —As regards labour one of tho objections put forward W8« that 
you cannot incresMe the supply of salt in Karachi tweause the ‘ lunaris ’ were 
so few that yon would not get any mom of them. 

Mr. VeriM. —We don’t requite professional ‘ mulangis ’ or ‘ agariaa ’ or 
people of that class. 

Pveiiden>t.- 'Because tAiSs p?ant of yours •doesn’t require any skill? 

Mr. Vakil.—It requires only mechanical or engineering skill. 

Pr6si(le?i<.--That is to say, he has not got to determine when the salt has 
got to be stored? 

Afr. Vakil.—Yea. 

President .—So that it is putoly simple ordinary inaunal labour that you 
require*? 

■Mr. Vtikil.—Yeh. ’ftrete is a mtain amount oT inukadami reoaired, I 
mean a man goes round and sees that the colour is not pinkish and so on. 
But ■one miwi ovek a tot of 'Wf an tidfe 'Would dfe Ihittttent. 

President .—To the satilWftiflto point wAiat iiupttrTties do you take out? , 

•ABf. V'iAnl.—'VV^ tnAre out only caldhim ca'Afonate awd calcium sulphato or 
^ptNAn. 

Mr. Mathias .—At what stage are they taken out? 

Mr. Vakil. —In the reservoirs. 

Mr. Mathias. —Are they drained out? 

Mr. Vakil. —They settle down te tttot)ottom of the reservoir. 

■Mr. JUtotk-iae.- -Wwn you ^IBoW ■the waWr to Bow to the next One? 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. ^ 

yveirtdtut.—Wdw do yon geft Vhe oateinm caAonate out? 

Mr. Vakil. —It naturally settles down. 

PVesidm't .—is 'heavier than the other? 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias.—Did you not say that you require labour to remove the 
calcium carbonate? 

Mr Vakil. —The labour was in the salt crystallisers where what happens 
Is thiis ’ HyuYfftg Tho rrt'ghtThO'solObih'ty i.s lOwer., that is to say the substances 
remh^fng in 'SlO briffe to a ektom will cotne otft to the night like a 

thin him and a keen ohseWOr once he has been told what to remove from the 
surface can attend to haff'hU acre for this WoA. 

•TVe.ffdtnt.-'Vbu don’t give the niftobCt o'f tiien employed by yoft? 
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Mr. Vakil. —That depends upon the quantity produced. 

Pre.iident. —Supposing you are working to full capacity? 

Mr. Vakil .—For 60,000 tons I shall require about 200 men. 

President .—These would be unskilled labour chiefly? 

Mr, Vakil.-—Yes. Any able-bodied man would be suflicient for me. 

President. —Your intere.sts are in conflict with the interest of the people, 
who are starting this 1 

Mr. Vakil .—How is that? To-day the outcry is that the labourer always 
gets an occupation but the university man doesn’t get an occupation. 

President .—Are these 200 men chiefly university men? 

Mr. Vakil.—ISo, but the top line men are educated. 

President. —Who are these ‘ inulangis ’? 

Mr. Vakil. —In different places they are called ‘ agarias ‘ mulangia ' 

‘ lunaris ’ and so on. They are salt manufacturers. 

Mr. Mathias. —The total number of your labour is 200 for 60,000 tons? 

Mr. Vakil.—Yes, but I am not committing myself on that. Supposing I 
used lifting tackle and so on I will require less. 

Mr. Mathias. —Does that include loading and stacking, etc.? 

Mr. Vakil. —Everything. The whole thing is how many handlings have 
been provided in the works. If in other works there are seven and I have 
five, then I score over the others. In my salt works I have reduced handling 
to the minimum. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your handling at the pier, is that included in this 200? 

Mr. Vakil. —No, that is different. 

Mr. Mathias. —This is at the works only? 

Mr. Vakil, —Yes. 

Mr. Walchand. —And one works onlj', at Mithapur. 

President. —I wish to see what handling facilities you have got because it 
is a very iniportant thing. The cost of manufacture at the works is Rs. 1-4-6 
per ton. That is practically nothing, and you want a bounty and do away 
with that even 1 

Mr. Vakil. —They say in Gujrathi that ‘ a cocoanut is free at the top of 
the tree ’, but I have to pay 2 annas when I buy it! 

President. —As regards analysis (question 7) it is not merely analysis with 
which we are concerned b.ut it is pure white salt. Your salt may be 100 pet 
cent, sodium chloride but it is a little pinkish. 

Mr. Vakil. —That you can’t get away from. 

Quality. 

President. —We are concei-ned with the kind of salt which the Bengali 
takes. 

Mr. Vakil. —^He takes my salt without the slightest objection side by side 
with Aden. 

Mr. Mathias —.Your salt as at present produced would have to be crushed. 
You still have to refine it. 

Mr. Vakil. —We don’t do it. Aden doesn't do it, 

Mr. Mathias. —At present it is fine white crushed salt of the Aden quality. 

Mr, Vakil. —Yes. 

President. —^Will there be any objection supposing this marketing com¬ 
pany or Government said “ we don’t believe in Aden, Okha or Port Said 
qualities. We simply say ‘ white crushed salt ’ and we sell the whole lot ” ? 

Mr. Vakil. —You mean you mix up the qualities. 

President. —Aden salt is also white crushed. So far as the consumer is 
concerned, he will not be able to tell. 



Mr. Vakil, —No, he will not be able to tell. Do you mean you are not 
going to fix the standard specifications? 

President. —Standard specifications yes, but not as regards localities. We 
don’t want to advertise any one particular salt. 

Mr. Walchand- —The localities automatically go out. 

President. —Can you get a uniform colour? 

Mr, Vakil. —So long as its original source is sea water, you can get 
uniform colour. 

President. —That is the colour which fhe market expects to-day. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

President, —Because Liverpool and Hamburg salts which are of different 
qualities are of a very small percentage. 

Mr. Vakil. —17 per cent. 

President. —And the rest is solar. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Imports of Liverpool salt into Calcutta is only 100,000 tons. 

Mr. Vakil. —That is gradually coming down. 

Mr. Mathias. —It went down in 1926 and it went up again in 1927. When 
the imports of Liverpool salt go down, the imports of Hamburg salt go up. 
It appears that there is a certain section of the market which insists on this 
white salt. 

Mr. Vakil.- —Yes, there is a certain section. It is for that reason we 
thought of making punga salt at Puri. 

Mr. Mathias.—That is just the point I wanted to know. As the President 
has said if you were to make one kind of salt, would the classes who prefer 
at present Hamburg or Liverpool feel the hardship P 

Mr. Vakil. —If they had prejudice they would. 

Mr. Mathias, —There would have to be one quality of fine table white salt 
such as the Liverpool salt. 

Mr. Vakil. —We can make that too at Okha if we go in for the vacuum 
process or boiling process. 

President. —Supposing you were paid more or less the same piice as the 
Liverpool salt, can you manufacture that same salt? 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes. Not only that. We have gone up to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Government of India have already instructed the 
Collector of Salt llevenue, Bombay, for the iidmis.sion of refined salt of that 
quality into Bombay. 

President. —At present the proposal is this that Bengal should get the 
kind of salt that it is getting. It does not necessarily follow that Bengal 
has got very fine ta.ste. It must be reasonably comparable with the quality 
of salt that Bengal has been using. 

Mr. Vakil. —There is a class called “ bhadralok ”. They will use punga 
salt and the other classes will use the solar salt. In Assam the widows will 
only use this Bombay salt and no matter how cheap you give to them. 

President. —When you complete your processes you are still left with cal¬ 
cium sulphate. It increases. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes calcium sulphate practically doubled. By varying the 
process I can add or reduce calcium sulphate at will. 

President. —Do you want calcium sulphate? 

Mr. Vakil. —No. 

President. —Then why do you add so much more? 

Mr. Vakil. —My 100 tons would become 101 tons. 

President. —It reflects on the quality of salt. 

Mr. Vakil. —Th® consumer doesn’t feel it. 
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Mr. Mathias. The Liverpool salt contains more calcium sulphate than 
youra. 

Mt. Vakil.-^ThG best is the Spanish grade. 

President. —-It is just to increase the weight. 

Mr. VaJoil. The whole of these series which you have got here is a series 
in which there is a heavy percentage of calcium sulphate. 

President.- I have got the analysis here. First of all I want to know 
how this is increased. 

Mr. Vakil. —Calcium sulphate precipitates itself with the salt. 

President, —-097 was in the brine. That percentage is pretty low when 
compared to the salts. 

Mr. Vakii. —Thej’e is also water in the brine. 

President.--Yoa probably take 4 times the quantity. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes, three times water and 1 part . . . 

President. —So far as Liverpool salt is concerned, there is not much differ¬ 
ence between them and yourself. 

Mr. Vakil. —Not mnch. 

President.—Magnesium chloride is a very big factor. I suppose it is 
injurious. 

Mr. Vakil. —Not in that proportion. 

President. —There is no possibility of eliminating that. 

Mr. Vakil. —There is. We do a lot of research work. When you come to 
tJicha next week you will see some of the problems being tackled by my 
chemists. Now we want to i^ut up that refinery. We can only put up the 
refinery when we are asmtred of no competition. 

President. —Supposing you took this analysis and described it as the 
standard. . , 

Mr. Vakil.—Vfe shall help you. We don’t allow that quality to be made 
a standard. 

President. —Supposing there is less magnesium chloride in it, then you say 
it is 98 per cent. They Tnust make an allowance. 

Mr. Vakil. —Some sliding arrangement must be done. 

I’residmt.—Yes we must get the mihimum limit. 

Mr. Vakil. —1-5 is the maximum and the minimum you cam go down to 
is '2. 

President. —Please tell me from the chemical ,point of .view which are the 
constituents of this. You have got to fix ft in such a way that the salt may 
be otherwise all right in aiyiearanoe. 

Mr. Vakil. —The only thing that one ought to avoid is'magnesium chloride 

President. —^Yours is the highest. 

Mr. Vakil. —It is so. 

President. —Spanish has .got none at all. Apparently Spanish is the purest 
on these analysis. 

Mr. Vakil.—li T were buying on chemical basis, I would _pa.y the Spanish 
salt more than the Liverpool salt. They don't .go on that basis in Calcutta. 

President. —Supposing we decide that we must get rid Of this and we must 
get a standard which as regards the appearance will correspond to the aver¬ 
age and as regards the dhemioal contents will not be inferior to the average 
salt that is put in the market. 

Mr. Vakil. —That will be a very good idea. 

President.—Ym will have to .give more information as regards that. The 
Bombay analysis is rather different. What about the moisture? How arc 
you going to regulate that? 

Mr. Vakil. —By eliminating magnesium chloride. It Js magnesium chlo¬ 
ride that draw.s water and keei>s it'damp. 
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I^Tesidtntn We liave got the analj^sis for Borobav. Thev give moisture 
■jae ^1-79. 

^r. Vakil .—TJiat is because magnesium oJilori(Je is ver/ heavy. 

jP}'es»de?i,f.--11 is less than yonrs aw!ordii>g to this. 

Mr. Vakil. —Am I expected to comment on thisy 
• Pre..iident.- -It is public property. 

Mr. Vakil. —I would ask from what year’s stock was this taken. 

2 ’re.sidcaf.—It is r.ecent. 

Mr. VaklI.—-Tho analysis is yeceait. But this salt if you stack it in tne 
open and dry it afterwards, all the magnesium will have been gone. 

Vre^ident.- Here they give the moisture as 4-79 and the magQpsium chlo¬ 
ride as -C. 

Mr. Vakil. —It doesn’t say how old the stock is. 

Frenidr.nt. —The whole point is can we fix the limit by which we can regu¬ 
late the moisture at the time of delivery to the marketing organisation. 

Mr. Vakil. —At Uio titne of delivery samples will be drawn and analysis 

rresident .—Therefore it jpust contain a certain wtiount of moisture. That 
is one of the points which is not clear to me. In your analysis yop don’t 
make any allowance for moisture. 

Mr. Vakil. —No. What is called complete c,hemical analysis is always 
made on dry basis. Moisture is a variable factor. That dry basis is taken in 
metallurgical ores and iti all cases where chemical analysis is made. 

Presidenl,--Therefore we will say when delivery is taken you put it on 
.the dry basis. 

Mr. Vakil.—Yea. 

President. —Now you have got .the marketing orgtmisation. -Iryimt control 
can bo put on it P Is it to sell on the dry basis p Jt inust be kept under some 
check. 

Mr. yaki.1 .—)[n the first instaime dry liasis and for purposes of valuation 
say up to 2 per cent, or S per cent, moisture could be allowed. 

President. —Tn Bengal there is nothing dry; it is all moist. 

Mr. Vakil. —The salt is delivered moist in Bengal. We can put a limit 
of 5 to 4 per ceiit. of moisture in the salt. 

President. —The whole point is this that the marketing organisation then 
can sell moist salt. Supposing we said that the price of spit on an average 
shall not exceed Rs, 76 sx-warehon^ . . . 

Mr. Vakil .—TJhen we can ^raw up a special standard for them. 

Preiiident. —That should have reference to the climate in that partion,lar 
area- 

Mr. VakU. —Yes, when ijiat stage qomes in, a representative .of each fac¬ 
tory will have ,to he consulted, ^fe hay© to .tell tlicm that-.w,© at© adjusting 
these analysis or standards and whether they have got to say anything as in 
the case of the Board of Trade's practice. The Board of Trade in England 
makes standards for all transactions. 

President. —For salt? 

Mr. Vakil.—V^T all commodities. Those standards are fixed. In the first 
instance a tentative analysis is sent round and the reprwentatives are brought 
together and they come to a common understanding that this analysis will 
hereafter be taken as the standard to which every one has to comply. Jf our 
salt is 1 per cent, and you have mflti© 3 ,per .cent, jv© will 4^iver it tp ypu at 
three par cent. Qnce wp hfiy© a .ntan^m'^ ivied ,we .go by that stands^. 

President. —If it is .boloy a certain .minimum, it hjis to .he rejected. 

Mr. VoMil .—Quite se. 

President. —Supposing you had only 80 per cent, of sodium chloride, .that 
goes. We have got to fix a certain minimum limit. 
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Mr. Vakil. —Yes, just as in the case of manganese ore. 

yresident. —We have got to fix a limit. We are not contemplating that' 
if it is better than the maximum limit the manufacturer gets any adjustment. 
That IS the point. That cannot be done. There are many complications. 
He can never come to any agreement. Therefore so far ts tlie manufactijrer 
is concerned on these analysis he is bound to provide a standard quality. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

President, —What happens afterwards is for the Government or any other 
body that keeps control over these to say that it shall not fall below these 
standard, but if it is hotter, then of course they are entitled to get the bene¬ 
fit of it. 

Mr. Vakil.—Yes. 

Mr. Mathia.t. —Would that be tritid before? 

Mr. Vakil. —That is in our laboratory. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is actually dried. 

Mr. Vakil. —No, the analysis is taken on the dry basis. 

President. —We want the two to be made comparable. We will examine^ 
the Chemical Analyser on this point and see what we can make of it. 

Mr. Mathia.H. —In Okha you will be able to produce fine white table salt. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —That will roughly cost you how much more ? 

Mr. Vakil. —A rupee more per ton. 

Mr. Mathias. —That salt will roughly fetch you Rs. 6 more per 100 maunds. 

Mr. Vakil.—Y^s. I’ho nmrketing organisation dcK!s away with all the 
difficulties. 

President. —These qualities in the bazar are quite fictitious. 

Mr. Vakil. —They are arbitrary. 

President, —Therefore the first thing to do is to level up the prices or to 
level them down, and to have as few qualities as possible in the market. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes, the quality must be standardised. 

President, —It is the colour about which you cannot prescribe a standard. 

Mr. Vakil.—Yon can prescribe a standard for the colour too. 

President. —Who can .say whether it is white or not? 

Mr. Vakil. —There are scientifio instruments for that. 

President.—Vhe ordinary consumer has not got them. 

Mr. Vakil. —It is the marketing organisation that is going to analy.se our 
salt and it ma.y spend a few minutes more and take the colour test also. 

President. —I .see wdiat you say. That is to prevent fraud on the part of 
the manufacturer. What I am now concerned with is the consumer. So far 
as the consumer is concerned, can he notice the pinkish colour? 

Mr. Vakil. —No. It is only the trained eye that can detect it. What I 
say is that if you are going to put up standards as regards quality you may 
put up standards as regard.s colour also. 

President. —As regards question 10 (c) ‘ Yield per acre there is really 
nothing much to be gained by finding out how much could be produced hut 
you claim you get 817 tons per acre at Mithapurp 

Mr. Vakil. —^That is for 250 working days. 

President. —That is equal to how many? 

Mr. Vakil. —The yield depends tn)on the number of days in the seasons. 

President. —That is equal to 80,000 m.aunds per year. 

Mr. Vakil. —This yield per acre for crystallising area is only by solar 
evaporation, not by spray. 

President. —How many acres have you got? 
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Mr, Vakil. —Tliat does not come into consideration at all with the spray 
because with the spray we can get a much larger crystallisation. 

Mr. Mathias. —Are all these figiii'es for the crystallising area? 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. I have put in these tables as obtained from 
Mr. Todhunter’s figures. My object in giving these figures was to compare 
the various claims put forward regarding different sites. 

President, —On this footing supposing they got the same production, they 
could produce 200,000 tons in Karachi? 

Mr. VnlcU.— Tar crystallising bods one has to determine the ratio. ■ 

President. —Supposing conditions are the same. 

Mr. Vakil.— If the conditions are the same and the ratio is 1-4 in that case 
every five acres will give 237. I don’t know what method of manufacture 
they will adopt but 1 will take the same method as Tuticorin, as among the 
Indian salt factories the highest yield is at Tuticorin. 

President. —Kharaghoda is 429? 

Mr. Vakil. —That is brine salt. 

President. —Karachi is brine salt? 

Mr. Vakil. —The whole of Maurypur is not brine salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —At present they are using brine only. 

Mr. Vakil.—Thti brine deposits at Maurypur are entirely different from 
the brine depo.sits at Kharaghoda. 

President. —On this footing how many acres have you got? 

Mr. Vakil. —I have got 10 acres. The spray process is now a secret. Our 
process cannot he compared now. 

president. —Why should we assume that their process would not be the 
same? These Karachi people are taking expert advic-e also and it is quite 
possible that they may not entirely use the orthodo.'c method of solar evapora¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Va/iil.- -We don’t know what process they are going to have. So far 
as we ourselves are concerned wo know definitely what we are doing. But 
they cannot adopt our process. 

President. —But they may find some other sy.stem? 

Mr. Vakil. —We don’t know on what basis they will calculate. 

President. —Now let us take ‘ Power ’ (question 18). Power comes in at 
what stage? 

Mr. Vakil. —For manufacture. 

President. —At what part of tha process? 

Mr, Vakil. —After 24 we reach the saturation point that is the actual pre¬ 
cipitation of salt begins and we hasten that precipitation by spraying. My 
power house is nearly 400 B. H. P., out of that I am using nearly 320 B. H. P. 
for the manufacturing process. 

Pre.ndeni.^'that is not very much power? 

Mr. Vakil.— No but for a salt factory it is a big thing. 

Mr. Walchand. —For pumping from the, reservoir into the spray system. 
In Aden they use 30 h. p. and ours is 400. Our pumps are specially built for 
our use. These pumps take 70 h. p. to operate and the combined capacity 
is 7,000 gallons per minute. 

President. —What else is there in which you use power? 

Mr. Vakil. —Crushing the salt. Between these two most of the power is 
used up. 

President. —For handling you don’t have any power? 

Mr. Vakil. —No. 

Mr. Walchand. —Even in Western countries they don’t use mechanical 
means for loading and handling salt. One of the. biggest salt factories near 



iiarse'iTTes th'ey 'teuWd it bblter to Ab afraV Vitli Mth tall inechktiical kppli-- 
ances and de^ieWa WaTnIy 6a tea’nuhl laTboiir. 

Piesident.—^^^<j6 'tb'bs in i((y) Ahys, that ft 200 tons i day, that is not a> 
Very '^iteintity to haiidlb. 

Mr. Vakil.- -. ’.o. Four haWdliitgs will Vc!4uir'6 200 Inen that T gate yOu. 
If \re put in the refinery two more handlings Will he added. 

President .—Handling comes in When? 

Mr. T’afeih—When it comes to the kyur, then it is duniiied into the tip 
wagou-s; from there it is staked near the tniTl. Thete ifiost of the Wet salt 
is draine<I out and dried; th’eh from theVO 'agafn take it to the mill, then 
Wed tile hopper of the mill and discharge it and take it up again from the 
chtltfe of tho mill and stock it again at the delivery platform, and this is 
WhefiAS the handling finishes. 

President .—You must atodk it afterwards? 

Mr. Vakil. — Till the steamer arrives we'don’t lOad it into tho wagons and ■ 
wo only begin filling tlie railway wagons When the steamer is in the port. 
The haulage from the kyar.s to the mill is done by a locomotive at our place- 
that is a distance of about 1,000 feet. 

President. —Is this spraying done in the open? 

Mr. Vakil. —Yea. 

President. —Power is not a very important (juestion. 

Mr. Vakil. —It is not. To this ex,tent it is important that power is more ■ 
or less in competition with fuel in the manufacture of piinga salt. In the 
manufacture of punga salt tho highest is 1: 4^ tons h'ore the rktio Will be. 
somewhere between 1:12 or 1:16. 

‘I’resiitent .—Thk't other thipg Is hofltd b'nd this is not. 

Mr. Vakil. —^lat is so hut the proc'ess ft the '^tfmb. 

President. --Boiling removes some of th'o impurities, does ft riot? 

Mr. Fafeil,—^rhat pinkish impurity is removed by boiling. Boiling gives- 
y6u grain and ft does not require mirlfrig. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your oo.st8 are based on solar evaporation only I* 

Mr. Vakil. —These costs are based on solar evaporation. 

President.— ak Ybfek'rflg this kffft, 1 take 'it a -()art of this Liverpool 
salt hfa'y he ‘I'Odk sah'P 

Mr, Vakil. —All these .salt mines are in Cheshire. Liverpool itself does 
not produce salt. 

President. -The whole point 'is VMStbifr yoo take it as rock salt or whether ■ 
Vo'u ^*t 'it ddnVortdd into brine .before you jjet the salt, this Khewra salt is 
purely VtiA 'Salt. Thetb is no other operation reqiiii'dd. 

Sfr. Vdk'tt.-^FTo. ISut ff yhu cimternplate iputtltlg in kh ewrw salt as kiich ‘ 
then it cannot be compared in <juality with the Liven>ool ot Hairihurg or 
even with the solar salt. It is very pinkish and sometimes greyish. 

President .— Il6W 'dkfi '(!hkt he got out? 

^r. Ihkt dtti 'iWly be VeiHoYld by refining as they do in Cheshire 

dr ■feffalrWfe 'IHfA ykriunfftii evWpbratore. 

President .—Vhat wifi Vriferfh'ddirife tHe fWlde'OVhr. 

Mr. Vakil. —That is t^he usual process in all 'ch'efnical iridiftl^fes, 'tihat is - 
purify it by re-crystailiSat’idn. 

Mr. fVakhand .—Sometimes you io VdiV ^uYe Vhife 'dh^ibsits. But 
that is an exception rather than the rule. 

President. —I understand that salt is puVc 'e'fidti^ t6 lie iilkedd ih the 
Bengal market, if it can bo transported. 

Mr. Vakil. —Fersopany I have not 'beeft 'to the tCHeW/a 'kfok Sb I dannot 
say anything about it hut from the anatysfs lilid fi'din Vhat I haVb lflhm about 



it I think if it has got to compete with Liverpool or ITainburg salt it will 
have to be refilled. 

Mr. Math inf .—It will Iiave to be re-dissolved before yon could get it 
whither in colour and that will make it more expensive? 

Mr. Vah-il.—YbH. 

Mr. Wahhand. —Someone has said that very hear 'Karachi in Sind there 
are hAge deposits. H’heSe ddpohits are So Wg t"hat it can 'supply the wh'61e of 
India for two centuries. If you Kltt, Si'e Shall ho 'pleased to pJace rt before 
you. It formed a very controversial subject in 1*^74 6r 1878. 

Freightt. 

President. —(’oming to the qtfestion of freights ycrti assuitfo that the IVeight 
would be about Rs. 7-8-0. What 1 wa'nt to get at is the actual eoet o? trim- 
sport to Calcutta. It might be Safer to assume that yon don’t get any rettfm 
freight from Calcutta for the ptrrpose of oalculation, 

Mr, Vnhd. —Supposing we don’t get a-ny freight .... 

President. —In that case you g€rt Rs. 7-8-10. T am trying to ancertain the- 
total cost of transport from the works to the golahs. You have not given 
any landing charge. First of all from the works to the ship you give a figure 
of Its. T-I3-2. Is that right? 

.Mr. Vakil.—res. 

President .—Contingency is 7J per cent. That is wastage and other things, 

Mr. Vakil. —There are various items of contingency. Supposing We write 
to Jamnagar and Dwarka Railways that on such and s.uch a date the steamer 
ie'dile aild tJhey setid us 200 Wagons^ from the day they deliver the wagons 
#e 'IfkVe (tot to 'fxay. ^e steh’nlep ’lirrives very often 3 days dr ^ days after 
we get the Vltgnns. We hkVe gdt to pay demurrhge. AH that is fndlu'ded in 
that 7J per c'ent. 

PrerfdeAt.—You hare giVih dgath fridglrt R«. 7-8-0 and dontingency 
Rs. 0-9-6. \i^at *re thesfe ■contingwidfes ? 

Mr. FokiJ.—On the freight. If we aro not ye'ttdy tfnd ff we jlblay 'l!he 
steamer, we have to pay Rs. 3,000 per day. A reverse oOhtinfftiHoJr Mttoe in> 
our last shipment of 6,000tons which wt went in July. All of a iddden Jam¬ 
nagar and Dwarka railways failed to supply wagons beoause of the shortage 
of water in Kathiawar.. ^ 'The steamer arrived in port, but there was no salt 
and the agreement With the B. 1. was that if we delayed the steamer a day 
lori^er, Ve hkd td !|^y 'de(ndi*iirye Rs. 3,t)6o ff<fr dky. 

Mr. Afot/ifb.!.—You'ioh’t'altfhyii‘Have to pay demurrage. 

Mr. Vchiil.—'^bt always. Either it is tHe railway or the steamer. 

Mr. ^Ya^chand .—All round it is 71 per cent. 

PresiJeh't .— il^t '(fs tAe item Sontihgfericy ‘As. 9-6, 'fhat puts on 
' Bath'd f.'b.h. 

Mr. Vakil. —You have already taken Rs. 7-8-0 for freight so ft lb Hot 
f.o.b. 

President. —Then you hgi% llffe 

Mr. Fofcil.—Freight, inWrance and shortage "in trslnsit. 

President.—if yon take the whole lot that gives you Re. 10-6-4. 

Mr. 'Wale'hand.—^eis, let us make it Rs. 10-7-0. 

RiVskfeTit.—Ko“w we afe at the otlier end. Ae first somroaiy giVes jow 
Rs. 1-8-0. That is port dues, etc. Is that pet'ton? 

Mr. 

FVetirfenf. —’^Keh What aHout the landing chargesy 

Xfr. Vakil. —Details are given in appendix. Actoal charges amount to 
Rs. 8-2-0 per 100 maunds, 

^President.- -Xt the other eiiil ydiir charges affe Rs. 3-11-6. ho that you 
add Ra. 10-7-0. That gives you Rs. 14-2-6 or say Rs. 14 a ton. 
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Mr. VaM.—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias.—-Theae river and port dues and customs duties are included 
in the freight. 

Mr. Vahil. —No. 

Mr. Mathias, —lii answer to question 24 you say the following charges are 
payable at the Calcutta port. 

Mr. Vakil. —That is on time charter or on through freight rate. In that 
case they are included in the freight rate. 

President. —Is not that Rs. 1-8-0 included in the freight rate? 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes some of it. 

President. —I calculated at Rs. 13. 

Mr. Vakil. —^Rs. 14 is very near the mark. Those river dues are paid by 
the steamer entering the port of Calcutta to the landing place. When the 
salt is landed the charandars or the small boats carry salt to the golahs. 
Those river dues are payable by the manufacturers. 

President. —This Re. 1-8-0 is debitable against you, 

Mi‘. Vakil. —That is included in the Rs. 7-8-0 rate. 

President. —Then this Re. 1-8-0 should not be included at all. 

Mr. ro/cil.—There are two sets of river dues payable. One set is payable 
and is included in the freight rate quoted. 

President. —I want to assess the total transport charges that you have to 
pay to golah, because I want to compare that with the railway freight from 
the works to the golah. 

Mr. Vakil. —F.o.b. freight, insurance and wastage plus landing charges 
would come to Rs. 8-2-0 per 100 maunds. That is the charge to be included. 

President. —Then only Rs. 2-3-6 has to be added to Rs. 10-6-0. 

Mr, Vakil. —Yes. 

President.—That comes to about Rs. 12-10-0 or As. 7-6 per uiaund roughly. 
What we wanted was merely the charges payable by you. I see that you 
have given them separately. 

Mr. Vakil.—Yes. 

President.—li you take it by rail, you will take it from the works to the 
golahs. 

Mr. Vakil. —That will determine the economic circle. 

Mr. Walchand. —We wiU have to add to this the average distance to arrive 
at the comparison from Calcutta to Kharagpur or Midnapore. 

President. —Why should we go to Calcutta to go to Midnapore? 

Mr. lyalcfiond.—East we can eliminate. 

President, —When it has got to meet competition from the West. 

Mr. Walchand, —^Then we have got to add the average of 160 miles ot 
freight. 

Mr. Vakil. —I have got figures to show how much goes to East, how much 
goes to West and how much to North and South. 

President .—You haven’t the figures since 1922-23. 

Mr. Vakil. —These figures were prepared for me by Mr. Findlay Shirras. 

President.—YhQ figures are not in existence since 1922; they have dis¬ 
continued-compiling these figures. 

The whole point is this: just now the Khewra salt costs about As. 8 to 
bring from Khewra to Cawnpore. We will say that it will cost the same 
amount for that salt to go to Cawnpore as your salt does to go to Calcutta. 
You start on an equal footing. 

Mr. Vakil, —To my mind the competition lino is between Allahabad 
and Cawnpore. 
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President. —No. It is much nearer this side if they get the through 
telescopic rate. It is within 150 miles. 

Mr. Walchand. — Katni will be somewhere near. 

President. —Supposing they get a through rate from Khewra right up 
to the market. 

Mr. Walchand. —That through rate is ,';jth. 

President. —T1 of a pie. He will start from that end at ’ll. You will 
start from this end at ‘38. He will be able to go only 200 miles. Therefore 
beyond 200 miles you are at a disadvantage compared to him. It is in that 
area where this Khewra salt could be put on the market. That is the 
point. 

Mr. Vakil. —That is a very small quantity. 

President. — We do not know whether If is a small quantity or big quan¬ 
tity. It is a very big area. 

Mr. Vakil. —You mean east. 

President. — Yes. You meet at a point about 150 miles towards Cawnpore. 
Then again he can go further up. He can go right up north. 

Mr. Vakil.- —Uut the point is would -11 rate be given. 

President.-~-It is the present rate. It is only a through rate. 

Mr. Walchand. —Not for salt. 

President.—Yes. T1 .after 600 miles. This only has two lines North 
Western and the East Indian. 

Mr. Walchand. —Both are state managed. 

• President. —They don’t give a through rate, but the East Indian has 
quoted this rate on its own section for 600 miles, I got figures in the 
Chemical enquiry. 

Mr. Walchand. —That might have been from Calcutta to northwards. 

President. —They don’t make any difference. Can you give me the market 
in this areaP 

It is sodium chloride. Whether it is industrial salt or any other salt 
I don’t know. For the first 100 miles the rate charged is ’880. (Read from 
the summary of basis of charge for different commidities given by the East 
Indian Railway). 

President. —Whether it applies to this salt or not, I do not know. 

Mr. Vakil.—My belief is that it does not apply. 

President. —Madras gives a very good rate. 

Mr. Vakil. —Madras to Calcutta is 1 believe Rs. 10 a ton. 

President. —That is 1,100 miles. So that is not much. The point is this that 
at Cawnpore even at the present rates the Khewra salt starts on the same 
footing as you do from Calcutta. The whole point is how far can you go? 
As regards further east of Calcutta, you will have an advantage. 

Mr. Vakil. —^Yes. 

President. —.“Vs regards that part which lies at least 400 miles east of 
Cawnpore, you have to cut that out from your market. 

Mr. Vakil. —That has to be determined. 

President. —I am trying to get the figures. 

Mr. Vakil. —I may point out that the charandars’ charges in Calcutta 
do tell very heavily on the salt trade. 

Mr. Mathias. —Which charges? 

Mr. Vakil. —Charandars’ charges. Salt arrives by steamer which stops 
near the Howrah bridge. From there salt is unloaded and carried to the 
gholas about one furlong or so on the other side. To carry that salt fo- 
every 100 maunds the charge fixed by Government is really out of proportion 
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to the actual cost of handliag and the whole 600,000 tons or nearly IJ 
crores of niauiids is handled by one company. 

Prendent. —Which is that company? 

Mr. Vakil. —Messrs. Bird and Company. 

Prtsident ,—They are hig cooly contractors. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is it done by them or is it done on behalf of Goyernmentf 

^r. V.ukil. —They have got the contract. They do it on behalf pf Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Mathias. —In that respect you stand in the same position as foreign 
salt. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 'Whoever tajtcs it to gholas must take it through 
charandars. 

Pre.sident. —1'hat is where the marketing organisation comes in. 

Mr, Walchand. —I was also thinking of that. Wo can effect a saving in 
charandars’ charges. ■ ^ 

Mr. Mathias. —Do Government lot it out to Bird and Company? 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. The point is this. Government want to carry salt 
under preventive ostablishment so that from the point it is unloaded to 
the arrival in the bonded warehouses, i.e., gholas there should be no smug- 
gling. 

Mr. Mathias. —They make no reduction if salt was imported in large 
quantities. 

Mr. Vakil.—No. 

President. —.Where aic those charges shown? 

Mr. Vakil. —On page 24. 

Pre.fident.- -About half the quantity of salt imported is taken ea-ship. 

Mr, Vakil. —That is where the conference has a great pull over us. 

President. —Has your salt got to go into the gholas? 

.?//■. I'aki/.—\ye aje obliged to carry it thc.re. 

President.—Sf^y? 

Mr, Walchand. —For the.se reasons. Tho older firms hfive .Ijlteir estab¬ 
lished connections. They know whether in the 24-Pargaups or Barisal or 
anywhere else what the demand is for a particular fortnight. They come 
and place the orders straightaway. TKey know the quantity and they have 
confidence in them as regards quality. Bo, .they unload it straightaway 
and send it to ,tl|e niufassal, thus avoiding the.se exorbitant charandars’ 
cha.rgc.s. 

President. —Btraigbl to the railway .station. 

Mr. Wakhand. —’Yes. d’dK’se brands are »;ell kno,w,n the mufasspl 
merchant is quite -satisfied. As ,spon as they say that it is Aden qpality, 
it goes on. Okha or Karachi quality being new to the marmot, the miuf^ssal 
agent wants to see with his own eyes, and .so the salt lias to he taken to 
the gholas. Now these people have come to know about Okha and will be 
abel to take delivery ea-ship. 

Pre.sident. —Take the case of a man wlio can take it direct by rail. 
Tie simply takes it as be wants it straight from the ,wpi;ks to A'® mp,rket, 
but here you have to take it and put it in a depot. 

Mr. Walchand. —Not always. 

President. —But your salt will have to be put in the gholas. 

Mr. Walchand. —Not always. As soon as my customers have-begun to 
have confidence in ps as regards quality, the bulk of our salt also will be 
taken delivery of ex-ship ai^d sent to the mufassal by rail. We did exactly .the 
same thing as regards coal for our steamers. In the initial stages .we 
took it from Calcutta, put it into the depdts and then took if off.' After 
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»oiue expvvitioc*, y,e fi«d tjial lialf the cargo can he transferred from one 
to another. That saves all these costly port charges. The rest wo 
have to crarj-y as reserve and da'aw .upon it as little as possiWe. Here also 
we can do the same once the market is known. 

rivnideni .—Half tlie ault oow goes into the ghulas. 

Ml'. ]'ukU .—Mow 50 per cent, of that goes into the gholas. 

president. —Tlierefore .tliese cjiargcs ate added to the prices eventually. 

Sfr. Vakil.—Ai present the ghola deliveries haye increased—I mean that 
the proportion of deliveries ex-gholas is now higher than eac-ship. The 
reason for that is this. Previously the difference beween ex-gh^ and 
«x-ship was the difference r^resonted by landing and other charges. 
Now the conference has d^ded that that difference should be 
reduced from Us. 8 to 'Rs. U. Therefore the merchants now prefer to take 
their deliveries ex-gholas instead of ex-ship because they have only to paj 
lls. 3 more—almost the same charges which he would have to pay for ei-ship 
4uty paid delivery. 

Presideiht. —Even now ho saves the payment of duty till ho takes delivery? 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes, hut the time is lengthened out for him. 

President.—If a man could get it by rail very little money is locked up. 
Ho pays the freight when he wants. Here the steamer freight has already 
boon paid. 

-Ifr. Walelmnd. —In the case of salt freight is not prepaid. 

President.- -Yw have to pay your freight as soon as the boat arrives in 
<lal(mtta. 

Mr. Walehand, —'Freight is paid at the destination in all cases, so both 
sire same. 

President. —Salt remains in th® fiholas after freight has been paid, in 
other case he pays the freight ,wheu it is practically removed. 

Mr. A'akil. —^Wc takes delivery of it whenever he wants. 

President. —As to what that means in money we do not know. It must 
piean some advantage to him. 

President. —As regards prices given in Appendix, those are realised 
prices. 

Mr. Vakil. —Those are the prices prevalent in Calcutta. 

President.»-Those are the average prices. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

President.■ -They are all right for certain’purposes, (that is to say if you 
wanted to know what was the .price at which .salt ought to be sold .in the 
future, the average would be of help. But the average price does not help 
lis as regards variations in pricc.s, What we really want is the lowest,price 
at which salt lias been sold and the higl]e.st price at which it has been 
sold in any particular year. 

Mr. Vakil. —I think that Mr. (Jangji of Calcutta will be able to give 
you all the information about priiHJS. So far as I know he is the only 
man who ran give authoritative information about prices. 

Mr. Walehand. -What ypu want to know Is to what low limit has the 
competitor has gone. 

President. —And can go? 

Mr. Walehand. —Yes, You can get that information from Calcutta. 
You can also get the information from Messrs. Deliendra Nath Mulliok and 
Sons, Calcutta. 

Mr. Mat him.—rCnn you tell mo what the reason is for the variations 
between !LivorpooI and Aden saltp Why at one quarter there is a difference 
of Fs. 6 and another Rs. 12? 

'Mr. FaAitl.—^When two steamers arc simultaneously at the port each one 
cuts the price of the other and during that time when the two .steamer.-! 
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aie there, one from Liverpool and the other from Aden, they do cut eacH 
other’s prices very materially. If at a particular time say Liverpool salt 
has arrived and its own golahs are full up and they want to dispose it 
of from the ship, they reduce their margin heavily. 

Mr. Mathia.'i .—Generally speaking the dili'erence between Aden salt and 
Liverpool salt is Rs. 6, In 1926 Indo-Aden salt was Rs. 74 in the first 
week of July, Liverpool vvas Rs. 113, a difference of iRs. 39: next quarter 
October Liverpool was Rs. 122 and lndo-.4den Rs. 106, and difference of 
Rs. 16. Then in the previous year Liverpool salt was Rs. 68 and Aden 
salt was Rs. 52, that is for October, but in July Liverpool was Rs. 70- 
and Aden 59, a diffeience of Rs. 11. 

Mr. VukU .—The average comes to Rs. 10 and 12. 

President. —This manipulation of the market is very unsatisfactory. You 
take advantage of temporary eonditioiis. You are hit also by the same 
temporary conditions when the market is over stocked. 

Mr. Mathias.—\ imagine if Liverpool salt one week is Rs. 70 and next 
week Rs. 68 the consumer has to pay at the rate of Rs. 70 or Rs. 80 always. 

Mr. Vakil. —It is never reflected on the consumer. 

Mr. Mathias .—It will he reflected if the price goes up. It won’t be 
reflected if the price goes down, not for a long time. 

Mr. Walchand. —Rs. 6 or 6 per 100 maunds won’t affect the consumer 
adversely, T mean the eoiisnmer who hnys one seer of salt. 

I're.ddent, —The whole point is that if the price jumps np from Rs. 58 
tn Rs. 116 as it did, the price then would jump up in the whole market 
but if it goes down to Rs. 70 in two months’ time it will be difficult for 
the price in the basiar to go down with the same rapidity. That is the 
disadvantage of the fluctuation in the price of a commodity like salt. I 
will give yon a typical instance. In the last oil enquiry, the wholesale 
prices were reduced by Rs. 1-8 a unit, but the price did not become effec¬ 
tive at all, so far as the bazar was concerned like anything to the same 
extent because of the middleman. 

3fr. Walr/inntl .—Onr experience in salt is that salt is treated as a 
standard commodity to induce the consumer to come in and the shopkeeper 
compensates himself in other articles .such ns .spices which are not standardized 
and sells salt at a standard rate of sa.v 6 pice or 7 pice per seer. 

Mr. Mathias .—The point is tliat if the rate fluctuates in varying degrees, 
jximps up from Rs. 78 to R.s. 100 and then comes do^vn Rs. 60 and up again 
to Rs. 120, the retailer in order to safeguard himself has got to take some 
fairly high standard. 

Mr. Walchand .—That docs not happen in any other area than the Bengal 


President .—The retailer does not like to take any risk. As soon as 
the price comes np to Rs. 100 he will try to maintain the price at Rs. 100 
as long as he can. When some man complains he say “ all right I will 
reduce it to Rs. 85 

Mr. Mathias .—If you could in some manner stabilize the price at say 
Rs. 85 proh.ahly the consumer would get his salt at a very much cheaper 
price than he would if the price at one portion of the year was Rs, 80 
and at another Rs. 120. 

Mr. Vakil .—In the city of Dw.arka we were selling salt to the people 
at 8 annas a Bengal rnaiind. We found that 8 annas per Bengal maund 
was not meeting our costs properly. Then we raised it to 12 annas. We 
wanted to know what ivas the effect on the retail buyer. We made enquiries 
and found th.at the prices had not gone up and we were told that they 
were getting salt at the s.ame rate as they used to get it. Perhaps the 
retailer nmkes it up in short weight or some other way. 

Mr. Walchand .—Not necessarily in short weight. He wante to induce the 
customer by a standard price. 
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I'lesideiU. —There iire shops in the Crawford Market where you can some- 
itimes get things very cheap because they will sell it without any profit, 
■even at a Joss. Thus he makes a reputation and then makes it up in other 
things, hut as my colleague said just now the retailer will take good care 
when the price goes up and comes down again to see that he takes his 
own time over it. Therefore with these violent fluctuations in the Bengal 
market it must happen that the consumer is paying a much higher price 
than he would if the prices were stabilized. 

Mr. Vakil. —Tlic.so retail prices are given in the Indian Trade Journal. 

ricsident .—1 am not satisfied that they are accurate prices. Now, as 
regards this Conference we liope to get more information and until then 
we don’t want to i)ut to you any questions because your information though 
it may l>e correct may be such as they may not accept as correct. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

President .—In answer to question you say “ We don’t deal in retail 
trade, but we are informed that any change in the Calcutta market due 
to competition amongst the importers or a change in the customary rates 
by which we understand the landing and golah charges and the excise 
•duty is not reflected proportionately in retail prices at upconntry stations 
You agree to that proposition ? 

Mr. Vakil. —'I'hat is very well-known. 

I'rrsidevt.—Aa regards question 35 what is the position? 

Mr. Vakil .—May 1 point out that although there is a feeling that there 
is competition mnoiigst Indian manufacturers, we are most emphatic on 
the point that we are not going to compete with any Indian manufacturer,';. 

Mr. Mathia.H .—Docs that include Aden? 

Mr. Vakil. —.\den we take as outside India. 

Mr. Walf.havd. —.Is I saiil yesterday theie is no further development 
and us 1 said I personally and Mr. Kapilram thought that there is nothing 
further to be done at this stage until we know a hit further as to what is 
happening as regard.s protection and as regards actually how much is 
•going to be produced, how much can be produced economioally and who 
can do it. We held the view that any conversation even as regards a 
conference or co-operation will naturally prejudice the whole issues in the 
•eyes of the consumer and we therefore dissociated ourselves from any confer¬ 
ence talk even amongst ourselves at this stage. Yesterday I confused your 
suggested marketing organization with this. Now we find these two have 
nothing to do with each other. 

President .want to get on to the all-in costs now. As regards 
Mithapur are these estimates or really actuals? 

Mr. Vakil. —These are actuals as far as we have been able to give from 
the three big shipments that we have sent. There is nothing here pro- 
hlem.atical or on an as.snmption ba.sis. 


Costs. 

■President .—Do yon keep accounts separately^ under each of these heads? 
Mr. Vakil .—We have 27 hooks. 

President .—This A ” is what you call manufacture. 

Mr. Va,kil, —Yes. 

President .—Manufacturing cost is Rs. 1-4-6 per ton that is 9 pies per 
rnaund. 


Mr. Vakil—Ye.s. 

President .—And yon want 3 annas per maund 1 
Mr. Vakil .—This includes no overhead. 

President .—Do you maiiitain regular cost sheets? 
Mr. Vakil .—We do. 



Prtsitleni .—Are the w'hote costt made out ib your uctSt sbBets like thiep 

-Vr. VdAfl.—¥t*. 

Mr. Ma't'ittdS .—Are these actuals? 

Mr. Vakil, —These are from the statements that T have prepared. 

Mr. Mathias. —These are actual atateryietita to the nearest pie. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Walcbaml, you have seen the Steel Company’s cost 
sheets which give all the cost as we asked for them. They have got daily 
cost .sheets also atrd 'motithTy (wst sheets and ft't the end of the year they 
prepare the arrtinal cost .sheets. 

Mr. X’alcd. —AVo have exactly the same system. Each Imok represents an 
operation. I'hen th'ero is a .summary book in which all the different opera- 
tion.s are entered into. 

pT’esidH'n'l .—i would like to see how yon keep the costs. 

Mr. \’<ikll. —i will show them to you at tho works. 

Pre.'l'Kle'nt .—This process is very difftirent from any other manufacturing 
process. Therefore you cannot get costs from day to day. 

.1/r. V’akiL- You cau. 

President. —How can you P Yon don’t know what the production is. 

Mr. Walcluilid. —We have found a<;eording to our ideas some set of books. 
We shall ^oW thorn to you heat week when you will be at Okha. If you 
wish that sdmetfhitig iHis to be added, wo will do it. Only now wo have 
got ah iMt tortns according to owr likes. The forms were prepared on the 
ba.sis of the Tata’s Account suitable to this indilistrY. 

.Mr. ^fathias .— Is it day to day costf 

.Mr. WulrkMtd. —Yes. 

Vresidedit. Take the preparation of bTitfe. How Call you say As. 2-® a 
toB. 

Mr, Vdkil. —A'e have a batch of men dong nothing else but on 'that 
partltmlaV ‘ddpa’rtJlWe’nt airtd thei'r daily 'wages are entered into the brihe 
preparatioii. *rtiest acebuhts are Complicated. 

President. —don’t dispute that they are complicated. What I want to 
understand is this: you taVe steel for instance. Even there they find 
it very di'te<mlt 'to get very accora'te costs though, they know the production. 
It is all 'finished steel and they know what each operation would cost by 
means of allocation, hut here it is very different. You take the brine and 
it “goes 'on acCnniuTkt'ing. 

Mr. Vakil. —This is merel.v the w'ages we have got to pay for that parti- 
cula'r '(♦epariSweht. 

A/r. Ma't'hias. —tin any one day? 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes, throughout the season. Supposing we had prepared 
6.000 tons and on the brine preparatton department we had 10 or 16 men 
a day their wages will be allocated in the brine book. 

Mr. Mathias.- -You must have surely taken the average amount and allo¬ 
cated per day. 

Mr. Vakil. —Wo know the daily production capacity and we allocate the- 
daily charge. That is the only item. As regards the otheV items I can 
!««y Vith acenfady bbcanfle ft Is ail lifting. I Xidw itoaYiy 'fea'nhis have- 

been lifted. 

Mr. Mathias. —On a thing like pans yon will haVe to iiTloc'ate on an 
average. 

Ifr. Vakil. —A’es. 

President. —You have riot bden workirtg long enough. Of course yon 
will carry stocks from previous year’s and that you keep separately. 
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Mr. Vakil. —^In this busiaess no wiaauiactarer carries stock so far as my 
information goes. 

President. —Except the Government which carry large stocks. 

Mr. Vakil. —That is a different process of manufacture. 

President. —It values the stock every year on a certain basis. It is im¬ 
possible for us to check these different items, that is to say to know 
whether the expenses are very excessive or not. 

Mr. Vakil. —I have given you correct figures. 

President. —I am not disputing the figures, but they sec:ve no practical 
purpose for me to say that your preparation of brine ought to coat As. 2 
instead of As. 2-6. 

Mr. Vakil. —^Let any other manufacturer place it before you. They are 
not keeping the accounts as we are keeping. 

President. —However well you keep your accounts, Mr. Vakil, there is 
this elenaent: you cannot tell really apeakiitg ut^til the production is com¬ 
pleted for a certain period. Therefore the day to day cost cannot help 
you. In one day you nray apeod 9'S- ^ and another day Bs. 16. Therefore 
you must get the to.tal eJ^peuditure to start with under each hoad for the 
whole of the year. Then you have got to take the total output and there 
is the unfinished process for which you have to make an allowance. All that 
I don’t find here. 

Mr. Walchand. —We admit that th's is "ot the criterion, fiiis is after 
all three shipments for the whole season. 

.Mr. Mathias .—When is the eud of the season? 

Mr. Walehand .—May- 

Mr. Mathias. —These costs are baaed on the simple solar process which 
you are not going to use. 

Mr. Vakil. —That may go in our favour or against us. 

\ President —Even in the case of the Steel Company we found it very 
difficult to say what the actual costs are. 

Mr. Vakil. —Costing system has certain limitations. 

President. —I want to know how far -we are justified in acting on these 
costs. I take it at present w'e cannot act on these. My colleague just 
now pointed out to you that you are going to change your process. I am 
not disputing the accuracy of tlie figures as far as they go. The whole 
point is these figures don’t help us. 

Mr. Mjathias. —According to yogr statement there are certain items 
which will remain constant. For instance As. 2-6 will remain constant and 
certain items will change. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

f’rc.iident.—Theae costs are so low reaUy speakiug that they are not 
worth bothoring about. 

Mr. Walchand.—Vhut is so. 9 pies per maund. 

Presielent. —Therofore f am not goin^ into, those costs in detail. I am 
simply trying to point out that you wdl have to give those costs which 
would really help ns. These ether costa, J take it, are actually divided by 
the total output. 

Mr. Yafed.—Yes, by 6Q,ODO tpns,. 

President. —You have taken it on 60,000 tons, but you haye not produced. 

Mr. Vakil. —No, Yrom November our plant is Undergoing trials. As I 
have stated our actual luanufacture begins about the end of November. 

Mr, Mathias.So these are really estimates. 

Mr. Vakil. —We are actually paying them, but we are spreading them 
on 60.000 tons. 
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Mr. Mathias, —Have you started work already? 

Mr. VaJcil. —Yes. Everybody is there. 

President. —Take item I, fixed overhead charges. This is not the form 
in which we make up our accounts. This As. 8-6 a ton, I take it, is- 
the supervision charge. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes, Managers, mechanics and various other people who are 
engaged there. 

President. —You have taken your total cost under each head and divided 
it by 60,000 tons. 

Mr. Vakil.—Yes. 

President.—As my colleague has just now said it is merely an estimate. 

Mri Vakil. —We might require a few more men. We might require 
something else. The staff is there on the spot who will be able to produce 
60,000 tons. The whole of the year’s cost has been taken and divided by 
60,000 tons. 

Mr. Mathias. —In answer to question 66 you say the Head Office expendi¬ 
ture would amount to Rs. 27,000 a year. That divided over 60,000 tons- 
will give a figure of 7’2 annas, but you have taken a round figure of As. 8. 

Mr. Walchand. —I have got details of the Bombay office to show how we 
arrived at As. 8-6. 

President. —I understand you are dividing the actual expenses in that 
way and the estimate may be fairly accurate. You know what staff you 
are likely to require. Interest on working capital you have put down as 
As. 4-6. 

Mr. Vakil. —That depends on the outturn of work. 

President. —There is the interest on further working capital. First of 
all we want to know how much capital you would require. I take it that 
you have got to pay the freight. 

Mr. Vakil.—We don’t pay the freight. 

President. —Whether you pay it or not, somebody has to pay the freight 
and somebody has to pay the interest. 

Mr. Vakil. —We pay the interest. 

President. —All that must be shown somewhere here. 

Mr. Vakil. —That interest given here on the working capital depending 
on rapidity of turnover. As. 4 includes everything. 

President. —That is Rs. 15,000 a year. 

Mr. Vakil. —That is so. 

President. —If you took it at 74 per cent., it means Rs. 2 lakhs. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias, —You have taken your interest and depreciation on the 
increased capital. If you look at your balance sheet for the year 1929, 
you will find that your issued capital is Rs, 5,77,760 and your unsecured 
loans Rs. 70,000. You propose to raise your capital to Rs. 8 lakhs. Surel.y 
when you raise it to Rs. 8 lakhs, won’t that cover your working capital? 

Mr. Walchand. —Wf! have here Rs. 6,17,000 as our fixed capital expendi¬ 
ture on that date. On the other side there is about Rs. 50,000 subsequently 
to come. I am speaking in round figures so that is Rs. 8,67,000. A lakh 
of rupees falls short plus working capital. 

President. —Here you have put down Rs. 7 lakhs as your block value. 

Mr. Walchand. —^Yes. 

President .—We will go into the block account presently. This Rs. 2,00,000 
that you have here is the working capital, I think. 

Mr, Walchand. —-Yes. 

President. —That would include freight. 



Mr. Walchand, —Yes. 

I’resideiit .—Your produutiou is (>0,000 tons. 

M r. Walchand .—Yes. 

President. —Your all in c.i.f. price is about Jls. 18 a ton. 

Mr. Vakil .—Yes. 

I’rcuident. —On a year’s turnover you would require Ks. 10,80,000. 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes. 

1‘resident. —But you are calculating on a turnover of three to four 
Wionths. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

President. —In a year you would require Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Mr. Vakil. —On the first shipment we got our return after 10 months; 
•on the second shipment after 5 months; and as regards the third shipment 
three months have gone and yet our accounts are not yet complete. We 
do not get the realisation straightaway. 

Mr. Walchand. —Do you want to know about the ways and means or 
the intei’est charges? If it is a question of ways and means, we can draw 
immediately we put our salt on board the ship. 

President. —Ways and means do not matter. I want to know what the 
cost of it is, because ways and means mean that you may draw against your 
documents. 

Mr. I’he cost will not be less than Rs. 15,000; it may be 

something more. 

President. —1 want to know what is the actual amount of working capital 
that you will require on the assumption that you market your own salt, 

Mr. Walchand.- —We have to increase the amount. 

President. —This figure of Rs. 2,00,000 that you have given us is on a 
complete turnover of 3 to 3i months. 

Mr. Walchand. —We have to doable that. Rs. 2 lakhs is only from the 
Arine to port. 

President. —During the process of manufacture you require Rs. 2 lakhs. 

Mr. Valdl.—Y&s. 

President,~'[he brine takes three months before you are able to ship 
it from Oklia. 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes. 

President. —You have got to finance it at the other end, that is to say, 
from the time it leaves Okha to the time it reaches the ghola and to the-'' 
time it is disposed of at the gholas. Is that right or not? 

Mr. Vakil .—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —How long is that? 

Mr, Walchand. —Three months after it has left Port Dklia. 

President. —It is a mouth in transit. 

Mr. Walchand .—Yes. 

President. —Somebody lias got to pay the intere.st. Part of it is included 
in the freight. I just want to see what that means. 

Mr. Walchand. —Interest on iRs. 4 lakhs working capital will take care 
of the whole thing. 

President. —It is six months turnover if you take Rs. 4 lakhs. 

Mr. Walchand. —Say 5 months. 

President, —Your block value according to this would be Rs. 8 lakhs. 

Mr. 'Walchand. —Yes. 

President. —That is what you expect to spend before you can produce. 

Mr. Vakil. —We have already spent Rs. 7 lakhs. 



Mr. IVufc/iand.--We can carry on now, but it may be some hardship to 
tlie staff. 

Fmshlent .—On Mitliapur buildings, etc., you want to spend one lakb 
more. 

Mr. Vakil. —We want to spend Ks. 40,000 to Its. 50,000 on Mitliapur 
water works. 

Fresident.- Is that included? 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes, in that one lakh. 

President. —That is to say, to get the works going you will hate t* 
spend another lakh. 

Mr. Vakil. —No. 

President. —Do you expect us to take Rs. 7 or 8 lakhs. 

Mr. Vakil. —ttsi 8 lakhs. 

President. — Are yon going to spend Ks. 8 lakhs. 

Mr. Vakil. —Yes. That other lakh is a hoh-productlre investment. The 
manufacturing side is complete. 

President. —Anyboit interest has to be earned oil that. 

Mr. Vakil. —That is so. 

President .—As regards items (6) and (7), this is what we call mluu- 
factui-et’s profit. 

Mr. Walehiind. —Wo call it dividend. 

President. —I’iiat (Hinio* tb HS. 1.5-8 per ton. 

.Mr. Vakil. —Yes. 

Mr. Math iris. —What are these labour recruiting charges? 

Mr. tukil. —Last year wo had to bring labour from outside. When w* 
put up our works, the port was Just built and there was no cement factory 
knd SB oh. Iffiih^iatfelt within a >bat or so, the port Was goihg full blast 
and the cement company was working full time. We bogah to feel that 
about three to four hundred labourers at Okhamandal were concerned by 
our more wealthy neighbours and the wages went up from eight to BletBh 
and twelve annas. Then we had to look round for cheaper labour and bring 
it front places like (liitch, Jamnagar, llajputana, Deccan and so on. 

.Mr. Mathias. —This is a temporary charge only. 

Mr. Vakil. —No, it is not. 

Mr. Mafhias.- -You will have to go on recruiting. 

Mr. Vakil. —This is n very floating population, which comes here and 
goes away. Lhe iiature of tke work is such that no labourer will stay for 
more than C inbnth.s. ttis hands and feet get corroded. 

Mr. Mathias. —Does that cost Ks. 7,000 a year? 

Mr. Vakil.—Yes, for railway faro and other things. Sometimes wo have 
to give them advances. 

Mr. .Vutkia^.--This TOnlribution to welfare, provident and workmens 
compensation funds, is that a definite fund you have? 

Mr. Vakil. —We have created a provident fund. Mithapur is a new 
placb that has been built Up. We have to provide medical aid. We have 
to provide them al.so with all the other conveniences. We hate put up a 
co-opevative sotlety. All these conveniences We must provide at a plifce like 
Mithapur where there is absolutely nothing nv.ailnble for miles around. 

Mr. Mathiai .—Cbiittibutioh tb WUlfate—what is it exactly? 

Mr. Vakil. —Education, postal facilities, water facilities and all sorts of 
things that we have to provide tor them. We have drawn up service- 
rules on a very liberal scale. 

Mr. Maihias .—That comes to about Ks. 8,000. 

Mr. Vakil.— It may be mbre. 
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President. —That completes the works costs. 

Mr. M^aUhand.—iiti, there are other itehis under “ D 

President.- -That is as regards the crushed salt. We will have to separate 
these items and bring them into line. Depreciation is 12i per cent. 

Mr. Wuhhand. — Yes, and obsolescence combined. 

President. -Vt hat is the value of the landP 

Mr. Walchahd. —It is woimnsl.- 

Mr. Vakil.—In that Rs. 8 lakhs we have not put anything for land. 

Prisldent.—Yoa must be pacing something for rent. 

Mr. 'Wiililiand.—'V!^ jitiy r'o^alt^ to the Baroda State. 

President.—'riiis 12i per cent, for depreciation seems rather a big figure. 

Mr. iValcfiand .—There is ^ull justification for that. 

President. —That meaais 8 years life. 

ilr Walchand.—Yes. The effect of salt climate on iron and steel 
machinery i^ very bad. In five years the Jamnagar Dwarka Railway have 
to replace all their rails, and they are replacing. Obsolescence also we 
must provide for. New inventions are coming up. 

President. —I see that in tjie Government costs they do not allow as much 
depreciation as that at .8amhhar. 

Mr. Walchand.—In the first place there is no sea. 

President. —What about AdenP 

Mr. Wolcfiond.—Probably in Aden there is nothing to speak of in the 
machinery line. 

Mr. Mathias.—There they have to pump up the brine. 

Mr. Vakil—In this connection I would like to draw the Board’s attention 
to the Parliamentary decisions and findings when the case was in a similar 
manner brought before the Parliamentary Committee. 

President. —Do you mean the Committee on Profiteering? 

Mr. Vakil.—Yes, there they have admitted that heavy depreciation which 
has to he borne must be taken into account. 

President.—What did they allow? 

Mr. Vakil. —We have called for actual authoritative practice from 
Government and Salt Union sources and the replies are coming in. We 
want to place before you very authoritative statements about that. 

PreiidfiiiU—This means that you have got to s<Tap the whole thing aftes 
eight years. 

Mr Walchand.-J think we have got a copy of the letter from the Chief 
Engineer of the Jamnagar Dwarka Railway which supports our view that 
the salt has a very damaging effect. 

President. —The whole point is what is the fair percentage to take? The 
Aden manufacturers don’t put nearly as much but of course admitted that 
they have written down the value of their block having made big profits. 

Mr. Vakil —There is depreciation and obsolescence. I don’t think Aden 
has dreamt of obsolescence. 

President.— Obsolescence I quite understand as regards machinery. 

Mr Vakil. —And also site. Supposing we are in a particular site to-day 
and to-morrow we find there is a far more advantageous position- 

President. —That is not obsolescence at all. 

Mr. Walchand. —Xew inventions may necessitate the scrapping of the 
spraying plant. 

President.— That wo shall separate. So far as Sambhar or Kharaghoda 
\s concerned— 
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Mr. Valiil. —Are they making their salt on a commercial basis. That 
has been a matter of dispute and comment in the Assembly also. 

President. —We will have to consider that. 

Mr, Walchand. —We are getting further authoritative information we 
will show you the rails and wire to the Chief Engineer, Jamnagar-Dwarka 
Railway, to say what has happened to the rails. 1 will convince the Board 
at Okha by occular demonstration. 

President.—What, about the harbour construction that they have got at 
Okha? 

Mr. Vakil. —I will demonstrate everything there about the masonry work 
and how the iron and steel work deteriorate there. I’ort Okha is only 
two or three years old, but look at the condition of the works. 

Mr, Mathias.—What is the depreciation allowed to the Owarka Cement 
Company ? 

Mr. Walchand. —It worked for two years and then went to sleep ana it 
ha.s only .started last year and where Rs. 86 lakhs was spent it was bought 
for Its. 13 lakhs and re-erected. 1 think the whole of the roof came down. 
Since the last three or four months they have started. 

illr. Vakil. —The cement works will be a good demonstration. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would you be able to find out if the income-tax author¬ 
ities have made any allowance for this? 

Mr. Vakil, —It prohablj’ never went to the income-tax people because 
it never made any profit. 

Mr. Mathias. —^What officers are in charge of the golahs? 

Mr. Vakil, —I think there are two European officers in charge. 
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Evidence of Mr. H. T. SORLEY, LC.S., Collector of Salt Revenue, 
Bombay, recorded at Bombay on Friday, the 25th 
October, 1929. 

Preliminary. 

President .— I want to put to you a few general questions before we get 
down to the questionnaire. Mr. Sorley, you are tho Collector of Salt Revenue 
for tho Bombay Presidency. 

Mr. Sorley .— Yes, excluding Sind. 

President .— How many years have you been here as Collector.^ 

Mr. Sorley .— Tn this appointment since last February. 

President. —You have been connected with salt for some time. 

Mr. Sorley.- —I was Deputy Commissioner in Ahmedabad in 192.3. 

Dr. Matthai .— That was before salt was taken over by the Central Govern- 
(ment. 

Mr. Sorley .— Yea. 

Dr. Mathias. -You were in charge of Sait as well as Excise. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes, in those days. 

President. —In 1924 Salt has been separated from Excise. 

Mr. Sorley .— ^Yes, from 1st March 1924. 

President .— You work directly under the Central Board of Revenue, 

Mr. Sorley.—Yee, as far as Salt goes. 

President.—What else do you do besides Salt? 

Mr. Sorley .— T do land .and sen customs. I do light houses and I am also 
in charge of the const guard establishment. For customs also I work directly 
under the Central Board of Revenue. 

President. —Aro you in charge of Viramgam land customs? 

Mr, Sorley .— Yes. I am also Collector of Customs for the outports. of the 
Bombay Presidency excluding Bombay and Sind. There are 76 outports. 

Pre.sident .— Do you collect statistics about the coastal shipping? 

Mr. Sorley .— Yea, for our own purposes only. 

President .— That is very good. I wanted to know who would give the 
statistics of coastal shipping to the various ports and from the ports. 

Mr, Sorley .— The ports are under our control. We do not however act as 
official collectors of coastal shipping statistics. These are collected by tho 
Statistical Branch under the Collector of Customs, Bombay. 

President .— Do Kathiawar ports come under your control? 

Mr. Sorley,—-C^Ttnin goods coming from Kathiawar go to the outports of 
the Bombay Presidency. 

Mr. Mathias .— Have you got statistics of shipping going into the Kathia¬ 
war ports? 

Mr. Sorley .— No, This, as far as our outports are concerned, would have 
to bo collected out of the records. We haven’t got statistics compiled at 
present. Possibly the compilation published from statistics collected by the 
Statistical Branch, Bombay, will serve the Board’s purpose. Ploose see the 
annual statement of the Trade and Navigation in the Presidency of Bombay. 

Presuleni. —We want to get some idea of the amount of shipping that is 
avail.able in these parts. 

Mr, Sorley. —I am afraid I cannot give you any dofiiiile information on 
that point. The compilation referred to will help .you. Hut it does not give 
the figures for Sind. 
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President ^.—You can send it to ns later on. 

Mr. Sorley .—A largo proportion of our salt goes by the count) y craft and 
not by steamer. 

Afr, Mathias .—Can you ^ve us any. infonnatipn as to the freight nvailablo 
at Okha for the export of salt from OkhaP 

Afr. Sorley .—have got some figures. The list of consignments so far 
despatched in bond to Calcutta by the Okha Salt Works is given below by the 
Chief Customs Officer, Port Okha: — 


9th May 1928 
Uth July 1928 
25th June 1929 


Number of maunds 
shipped. 

34,571 

27,323 

157,045 


Number of maunds 
exported to Calcutta. 

33,860 

26,515 

152,911 


The above will show that consignments are despiatched at long intervals when 
the stock is sufficiently aocu,mutated. The Managing Piraotoy of the Company 
arranges with the Steamer Corapani«!’ Ipoal agents to divert a steamer to 
Port Okha en route from Karachi and fixes the terms. Through a reliable 
source I have come to know that for the last shipment which was a large one 
of nearly’ 6,000 tons the Company paid freight at Its. 7 per ton. This may 
be a concessinn rate owing to the very large quantity. The ordinary rate 
between Bombay and Calcutta would be about ^s. 7-8-0 ppr tojn. So the 
normal freight between port Okha and Calcutta wonld pynbably be something 
like Rs. 8-&0 per ton. For this p.ariicular consignment they were able to 
get the freight at Bs. 7 por ton. 

President .—Who eolWts the coastal shijlping statistics? 

Mr. Sorley .—I can give you the arrivals and departures of ships and craft 
which go to the outports of the Bombay Presidency. As rogaids Bombay the 
Collector of Oustcons, BcunVei'' the authprity. 

System of manufacture. 

President .—The question aboiit B.o.nibay doesn’t arise ye^y htucli at pre¬ 
sent. AYhat is the systpin of manufacture here? T unde.rstnnd that part of 
the salt is manufactured by Gorernmant direct, is that right? 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

President .—Have .vou got the same so.rt of monopoly sy.steoi as they have 
in Madras? 

Itfr. Sorley .—Tn most of the salt works the iiianufai turer makes the salt 
and wo simply collect the duty and credit it. 

Pi'esident .—They have got another s.y^fem callyd modified e:^ 9 i»e nndei 
which the Government have got the right to piD-cha.se whatever quantity tliey 
require, 

Mr. Sorley ,—In the Burnt District the salt is made hy the eialt worljers 
and the salt is sold foi- them. We don’t buy the .salt. The salt is made in 
Oovarnment salt works and is sold through Guvernment for the salt workers 
themselves at a fixed price as soon as they find a market. 

Presicieuf.—.Iln^w excise sy^t^m t^n povnrYiaent hnve got 

th? righ^ to purph^tfi W potic® pvery any quan^tv rnqnir* 

and the mfiPlifnctiirer cap dispose pf TWt <(s he liVes. T>'''t system doesn’t 
exist here. 

Mr. Sorley.-^lt doesn’t apply to the Bombay salt works. 

Dr. Mqftltni-—As far as sea salt is cpiiperned ^here is no such control 
exerci.sed by Government. 

Mr. Sp.tUv -—excise restrictions. 

Dr. Matihai .—As far as prices arp coneprned or output is concerned or 
quality is concerned, there i.s no attempt by Goveinment to cont)'ol Bombay 
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salt. As far as brine salt is concerned, there is, but as far as sea salt is 
concerned they produce whatever amount they like and they sell whatever 
quantity they like. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. But at Dharasna Salt Works (Dharasna and Chhar- 
wada Agars) Government decides how much salt should be manufactured each 
season, as at Kharaghoda. 

JJr. Maithai. —What precisely is the point of maintaining Government 
factories ? 

Mr. Sorley. —There are historical reasons. 

Dr. Maithai. —At present out of the total amount of sea salt that is 
produced what proportion is produced at the Government Works? 

Mr. Sorley. —Roughly we have produced 25 to 30 lakhs of maunds at 
Kharaghoda. That is not sea salt. The production of salt in sea salt 
factories is foughly 100 lakhs of maunds. Of this only 8 lakhs are produced 
in Government factories leased to private individuals. We have a few fac¬ 
tories leased near Bombay. 4 lakhs of maunds are produced there. 4 lakhs 
are produced at Dharasna and Chharwada. 

Mr. Mathias. —How many sea salt factories are under Government 
management? 

Mr. Sorley. —Like Kharaghoda we haven’t any. The Government salt 
works at Dharasna (Dharasna-Chharwada) is a very small one. That is in 
Surat District. We have also leased lands for salt works near Bombay 

Mr. Mathias. —What do you mean exactly by “ leased ”? 

Mr. Sorley. —They are in Bhardup. In 1904 I believe there was some 
shortage and they decided to increase the production of salt and Government 
wanted to open new salt works and instead of Government incurring the 
•cost of opening new salt works, people were encouraged to open new salt 
works and Government lands were offered to them on lease. But these leases 
were not accepted till 1917. 

Mr. Mathias. —They don’t sell their salt to Government. Really they are 
in the same position as the ordinary salt manufacturers. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —So that really Government have no control so far as sea 
salt is concerned. 

Mr. Sorley. —No. No real control over quantity oi' quality except at 
Dharasna-Chharwada. 

President. —I understand the policy on the Bombay side is that any 
number of salt works can be opened after obtaining a license from Govern¬ 
ment pi’ovided the minimum output is at least 5,000 maunds a year. 

Mr. Sorley. —I think that is the position. The question of prices is not 
of great importance, because it is controlled by the suppliers who in turn 
are controlled by demand. At present under the conditions under which 
■salt is manufactured in the Bombay sea salt works much profit is not being 
made and there is no demand to increase it. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing any one comes forward and wants a certain 
area, can he get a license as a matter of course? 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. If he satisfies the Collector of Salt Revenue who will 
look to the whole position of salt manufactured in the Presidency before 
granting or refusing. 

Mr. Mathias. —I understood the policy wuis not to inciease the nuinlter ol 
■salt works. 

Mr. Sorley. —I do not know of any policy laid down excei>t that the policy 
of concentrating salt works for convenience of guarding and prevention of 
-smuggling has not been abandoned. If the cost of guarding any proposed new 
salt works were disproportionate, permission would be refused. 

SALT— II K 
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President. —You have got 416 salt works in the Presidency and that is exs¬ 
cinding Sind. 

Mr, Sorley. —Yes. 

President. —And the total output may be taken at ab(3ut 125,006 lakhs. 

Mr. Sorley. —In Appendix A, page 20, of the Administration Report for 
1928-29, the total production of salt is given as 109 lakhs. 

President. —AVe will call it 110 lakhs. It is divided amongst 416 salt 
works. That gives an average of what? 

Mr. Sorley. —Average is no good, because they are all of different sizes. 

President. —What do you call a salt work? Does it represent so many 
licenses ? 

Mr. Sorley. —It represents more or leas the unit of production. There 
may be many people who have licenses in these salt works. 

President. —-How many units of production have you? • 

Mr. Sorley. —We have 416 of different .shapes and sizes. I think it would 
be safer if you omitted the last two shown in the list, namely, the Ratnagiri 
and Sanikatta works, which are not in Bombay. There will be 146 salt 
works in Bombay. 

President. —These are the number of units. There are two there—for 
instance (pointing to entry under Dharaana in the list). 

Mr. Sorley.~'Yes, Dharasna Salt Works and Chharwada Salt AV^orks. 
There are two salt works in Dharasna. 

President. —What it comes to is this: there are one or two salt works 
which produce about 2 lakhs maunds each a year. The rest are very small. 
The whole point is that you have got so many salt works and they must 
involve a considerable amount of supervision and expenditure. 

Mr. Sorley. —Lots of them are grouped together. 

President. —Each unit must have some supeiwision. 

Mr. Sorley .—Yes, it has to lye supervised. 

Mr. Mathias. —One of the representations we have received states amongst 
other things: “ The Indian States have no right whatsoever to export their 
salt to British India which <()uld .surfeit itself with salt of its own manu- 
facr'iire were not such manufacture restrnrted by Government.” Is there any 
truth in the statement .so far as Bombay is concerned? 

Mr. iSor/fi!/.—Simijly that they mean excise restrictions. 

Mr. Mathias. —And a heavy duty imposed on that commodity for revenue- 
purposes. 

Mr. Sorley.- —I think that is all they mean. 

Mr. Mathias. —Not that you limit the area. 

Mr. Sorley. —No. We do not limit the area. A.s far as I know we have 
not refused people any large area in the last 20 years. AVe insist, of course, 
on economical guarding arrangements and this is of course a restriction ou 
unnecessarily large areas being brought under salt manufacture. 

Pre.ndent. —Supervision charges of Bs. 28 lakhs and odd, that you have- 
mentioned on page 2 of your report, apply to the whole Presidency, is it not? 

Mr. Sorley. —That is for the whole department. 

President. — It comes to 18 per cent, including the excise duty. 

Mr. Soi'lei /.—It is not to lie credited to salt. It includes customs; in¬ 
cludes the working of the Bombay Salt Department and also land and sea 
Custom.s. All the establi.sliments are under the oiders of the Collector of 
Salt Revenue. 

President. —It i.s very largely I take it excise and customs .supervi.sion to 
prevent smuggling, evasion of duty and things like that. 

Mr. Sorley. —That is the whole cost of running the flejiartment from the 
supervision ))oint of view. It includes the cost of all the officers, superior and 
inferior, and the e.stahlisliment. 
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President. —It does seem to me rather a high percentage. 

Mr. Sorley.- —I don’t think so. Appendix H, page 32, of the Administra- 
*tion Report gives the details. That has to be set against the cost of the 
■duty and not against the manufacture of salt. 

President. —It doesn’t matter where you debit it. It is a charge on the 
Income of the department. 

Mr, Sorley. —That policy has been laid down by the Government of India, 

President. —Is there any rule such as they have in Madras that if the 
expenditure on supervision exceeds a certain percentage of the revenue, you 
recover it from the licensee. 

Mr. Sorley.- —The matter was investigated a short time ago by the Central 
Roard of Revenue and they are quite satisfied. 

President. —As to what? 

Mr. Sorley. —As to the cost of the supervision. 

President. —But you have got no such ruling from the Central Board of 
(Revenue. 

Mr. Sorley. —No. The question was investigated a few years ago and 
the Board was satisfied that it was quite economical. “ No scale of pro¬ 
portionate cast of guarding the salt works was ever thought of or laid down. 
Establishment was sanctioned according to the need for individual or group 
of salt works without any reference to the proportionate cost. On the 
centralisation of the department, the Central Board of Revenue took up the 
question of recovering the cost of supervising staff from the lessees of the 
-salt works and called for certain, particulars, and so on. The enquiry showed 
that 5 per cent, of the amotjnt of duty realised was greater on the whole by 
fts. 97,534 than the cost of guarding minns the amounts recovered from the 
«hilotris in the shape of— . 

(i) ground rent at maundage rate or according to land assessment, ■ 
(ii) cost of shilotris establishment in case of certain inami agars in 
lieu of ground rent, and 

(Hi) lease money in respect of Government salt works.” 

President. —It is less than 5 per cent, of the excise duty recovered. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

President. —Then the rest goes towards what? 

, Mr, Sorley. —The rest is revenue from the salt duty which goes to the 
Government of India, 95 pe.r cent, of Re. 1-4-0 is clear revenue to the 
Government of India and 5 per cent, of the duty is the cost of running the 
place, collecting the revenue and so on. 

President. —I do not understand the 18 per cent, that is shown here. 

Mr. Sorley. —There is the Customs expenditure included in that. Wo 
ihave the same officers doing double duty. 

President. —The rest of the expenditure would be debitable to the Customs 
—I mean over and above the 5 per cent, that you mentioned just now. 

Mr. Sorley. —I don’t understand the question, I am afraid. 

President. —Here gross receipts are given as Rs. I 3 crores. 

Mr. Sorley.—^s. 1,51,00,000. 

President. —Supervision and other charges come to about Rs. 37 lakhs. 

Mr, Sorley. —In order to get these figures I suppose you have to take the 
Customs administration into account. 

President. —I want to understand precisely what it costs Government to 
run this purely Salt Excise Department. If it is 5 per cent. I have got 
nothing to say but it is shown here as 18 per cent. If this includes the 
Customs supervision, that is a different matter and I am not concerned at 
the moment with Customs now. 

Mr. Sorley. —It does include Customs. It includes the cost of running the 
Viramgam line in addition to the otlier Customs. 

K 2 
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President, —Now as regards the lea^s that you hare been talking about r 
1 suppose they vary as regards terms or are they all perpetual leases? 

Mr, Sorley,- —Do j'ou mean the leases of the salt works? 

President, —I mean the license which you have given to people. Are they 
revocable by Government? 

Mr, Sorley, —The Salt Works can be stopped if they don’t produce 6,000 
raaunds per annum. 

Dr, Matthai, —Is there any payment that the licensee has got to make 
apart from the excise duty? 

Mr, Sorley. —He has got to pay ground rent. 

Dr, Matthai. —In every case he has got to pay ground rent. 

Mr. Sorley, —Yes, for the use of the land. 

Dr. Matthai. —How much? 

Mr. Sorley. —Three pies per maund. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is there any other payment? 

Mr. Sorley. —No, not to Government. We have a fevr inami salt works- 
owned by inamdars. 

Dr. Matthai. —If he is an innmdar, he does not pay anything. 

Mr. Sorley. —He pays only establishment charges. 

Dr, Matthai. —If you lease out Government works what is the payment 
which your licensees have to make? 

Mr, Sorley, —I have to look up that question. There are so many different 
conditions under which licenses are given. Before I could answer that 
question with any accuracy, I should have to look up the details. As far as 
the licenses for the manufacture of salt are concerned, they are all the same. 

President. —Is there any site available which has not been leased out by 
Government ? 

Mr. Sorley. —There is any amount of land lying vacant which can be 
brought under salt cultivation. 

President. —In and near Bombay? 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

President. —You say Government cannot cancel these leases or license' 
because they are more or less permanent. Sup]>osing Government said “ w 
cannot cancel, but we shall manufacture ourselves ”, has the Government g 
sufficient land if they follow the same orthodox proce.ss of making salt 
solar evaporation? 

Mr. Sorley, —There is plenty of land available. 

President. —Government can allow anybody to open salt works. 

Mr. Sorley. —Any one can apply for a salt license or for perniissitop.^ 
Dianufacture salt. 

President. —It is a very uncertain tenure when Government can open 
works or give licenses to others to manufacture salt. 

Mr. Sorley. —Government have not opened salt works in order to comp( 

President. —Supposing a big manufacturer says that he wants to ma 
factnre all the salt that Bombay requires, there is nothing to prevent him 
far as I could see, 

Mr. Sorley. —No. We can let him do it at our di.scretion. But we eai 
refuse him if we want to. 

President. —You could not refuse it on the ground that a more efficient, 
manufacturer is going to come and displace the less efficient. 

Mr. Sorley. —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —What does this Government works consist of—just pans?- 
If yon take one of these Goverhment works like Dharasna, what does it really 
ronsist of? You have got the ground, tanks and pans. 
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Mr, Sorley. —Yes, reservoirs and pans. 

Dr. Matthai. —All the necessary capital work has been done by Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —And the lessee? 

Mr, Sorley. —As a matter of fact shilotris (the salt workers) have put in_» 
lot of money, in consideration of which they have been given a certain 
concession in the price. There are special conditions in regard to Chharwada 
and Dharasna. 

President. —What is the position as regards QoaP Are the manufacturers 
there allowed to send in unlimited quantities? 

Mr. Sorley. —They can send as much as they like by land only. Import of 
Goa salt by sea into British India is prohibited under the Sea Customs Act. 
The salt sent by land is checked at the land customs frontier at Castle Rook. 

Mr. Mathias, —How much do they send? 

Mr. Sorley. —Anything between three and four lakhs of maunds they send 
here. 

President. —Do they export mainly to Bombay? 

Mr. Sorley. —It goes to Mysore and other places—the country radiating 
oui from Goa. 

Mr. Mathias. —You only have figures of the imports of Goa salt into the 
Bombay Presidency, 

Mr. Sorley. —We know the amount of salt that passes out. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is the total amount? 

Mr. Sorley .—Between three and four lakhs of maunds. Last year it was 
330,000 maunds. 

President. —I suppose they could increase the output if they wanted to. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes, if they have a market. It is all a question of market. 

President. —Is there much difference between Goa salt and Bombay salt? 

Mr. Sorley. —No. The Goa salt is slightly dirtier than the Bombay salt. 
Sanikatta salt is the dirtiest of all. 

President. —Where is Sanikatta? 

Mr, Sorley, —In the Kanara district. The people who like that won’t take 
any other salt. They want it a great deal for fish curing. 

Mr. Mathias. —There is perhaps some sort of flavouring matter in the mud. 

Mr. Sorley. —May be. 


Position of Indian States. 

President. —So far as Goa is concerned there is no restriction on the 
imports from Goa, but as regards Indian States there are restrictions. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. Goa salt cannot be imported by sea as already stated. 

President. —One of the restrictions is that they can only export to Bengal 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

President. —Except in the case of Dhrangadhra from which you buy 6 lakhs 
of maunds a year. 

Mr. Sorley. —We have terminated that arrangement. We are not buying 
any more. We had that arrangement for 5 years only and it has just 
finished. We did rot think that it was to our advantage. 

President. —You paid them a fixed rate. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes—3 annas 6 pies per maund. 

President. —Delivered where ? 

Mr. Sorley. —At Kuda near Kharaghoda. 

President. —Near their works. 
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Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

Mr. Maihias .—None of the salt i>rocl«ccd by the Indian States is allowed 
to eome into Bombay. 

Mr. Sorley. —No, but recently they have permitted Kathiawar Ogha salt 
woi'ks to bring refined (i.e., fine crushed) salt into British India in one 
pound packets. It is an attempt apparently to meet the demand for fine salt- 

Mr. Miitliidn .—The owners of .salt works in a representation to the Tarid 
Board have .said: “ Another and new source of menace to our industry is 
the salt pioduced in the Indian States during the last three or four years. 
So long as thi.s salt is producrcd and shipped to (lalcutta, we have nothing 
very serious to complain about, but if it is allowed to enter the m.arkat 
served by us our fate will be sealed ”. 

Mr. Sorley .—The market for this refined crushed (sample shown) salt in 
the Bombay Presidency is only about 7,000 inaunds anti that is all the extent 
of the ('onipetition 

Mr. Motliian.- People who cat Bombay salt, would they shift over to 
Cheshire salt? 

Mr. .S'oiVci;,—No, because it is much more expensive. 

Mr. Miitliia.'i. —Tlio.so who eat that salt do not eat any other. 

Mr. Sorley. —That is .so. 

Mr. Mdthiiin .—Is it not i>robable that the people who are ac-customed to 
thi.s kind of salt—1 mean the brown salt even If the price of the other salt 
is reduced, would not touch it? 

Mr. Sorley.—'thoy would not touch it. 

Mr. Mdtliid.i. —So, it does not come into conipetition? 

Mr. Sorley .—It does not come into conipetition with the Bombay sea salt. 
It is purely a delusion on their part. 

Tnuixport, 0/ Stdt by sea. 

rreriderd. —I just want to understand tlie procedure. )Vc will take tna 
transport of salt by .sea. Is there a limit a.s regards the carrying capacity of 
the boat in this part ? 

-l/r, Sorley .—Do you moan the steamer or the country craft? 

t'le.iiileiit. -I'or either. I.s tlicre a limit fixed such as 1,000 tons or sornia- 
thing like that as regards steamers? 

Mr. Sorley. —No, 

Pre.siilent .—Supposing 1 want to export salt to Calcutta from here; I 
want to take from one of these works here. Which are the nearest W'orks 
here, for instance? 

.Mr. S<irley. -All those round Bnmoay. 

I're.'iiileiit .—What prcK-edure have T got to follow? 

Mr. Sorley .—Yon apply for a permit. 

Fre.tiflent. To you? 

Mr. Sorley .—To the oHlie of the Sarkarkuns of the tahikas where the 
salt works are situated, 

1‘resiileiit .—Ts that in Bombay' 

Mr. Sorley.- -The offices are near the groups of salt works. That permit 
authorises you to remove the s.ilt from the works. You have to pay a duty 
before you remove it unless you pay under a credit bond. Then it passes a 
preventive station. Then you make your own arrangements with the country 
craft to take it to the steamer. 

Prexhteal .—What do you mean by preventive check? 

Mr. Sorley. —We have to check any tampering. That is one of the matters 
to which the traders object. 
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President. —Once a man pays the duty why should you interfere with the 
transport? 

Mr. Sorley. —It can still be tampered with. We regard the preventiT® 
station and the salt works as one. 

President. —How far apart are they? 

Mr. Sorley. —Sometimes the preventive station is close to the works, some¬ 
times by rarely it is some miles away. The reason is that smuggling is 
possible. We weigh it out at the works and check it again at the preventive 
station, to prevent smuggling. 

President. —On the contrary it makes corruption possible amongst the 
smaller officials if at every stage the salt passes somebody comes and says ; 

“ I want to inspect it ”. When a man has paid the duty he has paid for it 
and he is entitled to take it wherever he likes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Ts it the idea that after the duty has been paid he may 
add two or three maunds to it and take it out? 

Mr. Sorley, —Very likely, that was the idea. This second check may be 
unnecessary in some cases. I can’t give you exact reasons for this procedure 
until I have examined the guarding arrangements or commit myself to aa 
opinion. But I may tell you that this system has been in force since 1870. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing the salt that is being shipped from Bombay to 
Calcutta is being shipped in bond, that is to say, the duty is paid at the 
other end, in that case the procedure is still the same? 

Mr. Sorley. —It doesn’t make any difference. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is it weighed at the other end? 

Mr, Sorley. —It is again weighed in Calcutta. 

President. —Is it removed in bulk or in bag.s? 

Mr, Sorley. —It is weighed and put into bags in the salt works, but goes 
in bulk in the steamers. 

President. —After it leaves the preventive station is the man at liberty to 
fcake it to the .ship or is there any other inspection? 

Mr. Sorley. —We have done with it. On the ship before it goes into the 
hpld at Bombay it is checked by the Customs people and the holds are then 
seSaled if the salt goes in bond to Calcutta. 

President. —Even when the duty has been paid? 

Mr. Sorley. —In most of these cases the duty has not been paid because 
most of these people do business under the bond system, under which they 
do not need to pay the duty immediately. In fact the salt may be bonded 
in “ golas ” in Calcutta for three years without payment of duty, 

Mr. Mathias. —Is there any restriction in the tonnage of the steamer? 

Mr. Sorley, —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —We were told that salt cannot be shipped on a steamer 
under 1,000 tons. 

Mr. Sorley .—That is not tor British Indian salt but for Katliiawar salt. 

President. —-What is the reason? 

Mr. Sorley. —Because Kathiawar salt is foreign salt and greater precautions 
ai'e taken in respect of foreign salt from Indian States. 

Mr. Mathias. —We were told that the 1,000 ton limit was imposed so as to 
preve)it salt being shipped in small country craft which you would not be able 
to cheek. 

Mr. Sorley .—That is quite possible because they might land anywhere 
down the coast. 

Mr. Mathiiis. —And then go to Goa, take anotlier sliipiuent of .salt and say 
that duty has been paid. 
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Mr. SoWey.—They have always made a distinction between foreign salt 
and Indian salt because they consider that more restriction and supervision 
is necessary in regard to foreign salt from Indian States than Indian salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —This also applies to Karachi salt? 

Mr. Sorley. —That I do not know. 

Mr. Mathias.—lu the case of the salt in point there is a restriction of 
1,000 tons and the reason is that if it can be loaded in country boats then 
they can land the salt anywhere down the coast, then go to Goa, take a 
fresh load and say this has paid the duty. 

Mr. Sorley.—1 suppose the limit was fixed because they knew the class of 
steamers engaged in this trade and they could be quite certain about the 
bond fides of the voyage. 

Mr, Mathias. —If there is no restriction in the case of Bombay salt and 
that system works well why should there be restriction in the other case? 
What is your opinion ? Could the same system be applied to Karachi without 
risk of loss.? 

Mr. Sorley. —I should think so. 

President. —Appajently there is no difference in procedure applicable to 
salt going in bond and duty paid salt. I could quite understand when the 
duty is not paid Government is entitled to take all means to protect its 
revenue, but in the other case it does not seem to be obvious. But I take 
it that the duty paid salt removed would be comparatively small owing to 
the introduction of the new guarantee system. 

Mr. Sorley. —The amount of salt removed under the credit bond system 
is something like 60 to 80 per cent, of the total in Thana and Kolaba 
Ranges. I can give you the exact figures. 

President. —Does it go under guard when the salt goes under bond? 

Mr. Sorley. —After it passes the preventive station we are done with it. 

President. —After it has left the preventive station it passes into the 
hand of the Customs authorities? 

Mr. Sorley. —It is loaded into the steamer and the hold is sealed. It is 
■weighed up again in Calcutta to see whether there is any difference. 

President. —That is done by the Customs people? 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes, in Bombay and Calcutta. 

President.- —Then the duty on the exciseable salt is really collected by the 
Customs authorities? 

Mr. Sorley. —I don’t exactly know who collects in Calcutta. There is a 
certain amount allowed for wastage on the voyage. If the wastage is more 
than 6 per cent, they have to pay the duty on it. 

President. —If it is below 5 per cent, they got the benefit of it? 

Mr. Sorley. —I think they pay on the actual quantity up to 5 per cent. 

Mr. Mathias. —In your cash transactions do you allow for the 5 per cent, 
wastage? 

Mr. Sorley. —I don’t think we have any cash transaction for salt going to 
Calcutta at all. It is all done by fairly big men on the bond system. 

President. —Which are the biggest works here in the neighbourhood of 
Bombay from which salt could be exported? 

Mr. Sorley .—Dadar s.'dt works, the Bassein salt works, Uran and Shewe salt 
works. 

President. —I want to know about the means of transport from these works, 

Mr. Sorley.—Most of the salt is brought by country craft. The salt work.s 
are situated in creeks. 

President. —Are they loaded direct from the country crafts? 
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Mr. Sorley .—I think that is what happens. 

President .—Probably you have not got all the figures to show what it 
actually costs. 

Mr. Sorley .—I have got some figures. 

President .—I want the cost of taking salt from the works, that is to say, 
from the time it leaves the works up to the time of taking it to the hold 
of the ship. 

Mr. Sorley .—We don’t know ourselves exactly what these figures are but 
I take it that it costs something like an anna a maund to bring salt from 
the salt works to the hold of the steamer. 


Facilities for handling salt at Kharaghoda. 

President. —As regards your railway transport, take your Kharaghoda 
works—I understand these brine wells are some 6 to 7 miles from the stores 
and from there you have to rail the stuff. 

Mr. Sorley.—Salt is made in the pans which are about 5 to 7 miles from 
the stores and has to be brought in by goods wagons. 

President. —And again they have to be stored? 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

President. —As far as I can follow your lay out you take it up an incline 
and dump it down. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

President, —That is not covered? 

Mr. Sorley. —The major part is not covered but we have covered stores too. 
We put a certain amount (4J lakhs) in the covered stores during the monsoon. 
When it is raining at Kharaghoda we cannot issue salt from the open stores 
as the salt would be damp so w’e have a certain quantity of salt in the closed 
stores. It is issued from there during the monsoon. 

President. —So you have to handle again from the open heaps to the 
^vered stores. 

Mr. Sorley. —No, not from the open heaps to the covered stores: but from 
the open stores or from the covered stores handling has again to take place 
when the salt is being taken on indent. 

President. —When do you get the crop? 

Mr. Sorley. —May to June. It is stored then. 

President. —Some of it will still remain in the open stores. 

Mr. Sorley.—Yea. 

President. —Even during the monsoon too. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. The rain hardens it. It may get as hard as a rock. 
The surface consolidates and gets hard like a rock. It is quite unlike this 
Bombay salt. The Kharaghoda salt is hard (sample shown). 

■Dr. Matthai. —Is that fresh? 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. It becomes very hard as a result of the exposure to 
the air. 

President. —It does seem to me a rather peculiar way of storing salt. 

Mr. Sorley. —It is the cheapest way of doing it. 

President. —People don’t mind how dirty it is. 

Mr. Sorley. —Only in a few places people object to it. 

Dr. Matthai. —Was there any difference in the quality of salt when you 
used to have two crops instead of one? 

Mr. Sorley. —I don’t know. 

Dr. Matthai. —What really is the advantage of a single crop? Is it 
entirely a question of output? 
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Mr. Sorleij. —It saves very mucli in storing. 

Vr. Matthai. —It is a qiiestion of storage primarilj'. 

Mr. Sorley. —Not primarily. 

Mr. M«</iia.s.—Under the accretion system you have less labour employed. 

Mr. Sorlry. —Yes. The salt gets harder the longer it is kept in the pan. 

Preiiident.—J suppose the wagons a.t the works end are hand loaded. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

Prandent. —Are these pans scattered over considerable areas? 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

Prenident.—Do you take them direct from the iran into the wagon or have 
you to put them in a hoap.l* 

Mr. Sorley. —They are heaped on the side of the pans and carried in 
baskets by coolies into the wagons. They have to go probably 20 or 30 yards. 
We have to manufacture .salt down in the Runn in the low lying land and 
have to carry it to the higher land. We have sidings on the Runn. 

Pre-^iident you use this proces.s, there is no help for it as far as I can 
see, but if the suit i.s made by the use of more machinery, it may be quite 
possible. 

Mr. Sorley.—Tiwro is a ver^' big handicap. It is nearly 200 miles to the 
nearest port. 

Preauleiif.—l don’t consider that proximity to the nearest port is such 
an important factor as it apiiears at first .sight. That is why I am trying 
to compare the actual <a)st of freight by .sea. The .steamer charges Rs. 7-3-0 
a ton. 

Mr. Sorley. —ft must add from As. 4 to As. 5 a maund to the cost. 

President. —What is going to add? 

Mr. Sorley.—1 mean the .sea freight. In the case of Kharaghoda you 
have to add the rail freight for nearly 200 miles in addition. 

President. —To carry salt partly by rail and partly by sea is not a good 
proposition. ' 

Mr. Sorley. —For .supplying the Calcutta market, Kharaghoda cannot ’oe 
considered. 

President. —Because you consider the sea transport is the only transport. 

Mr. Sorley. —It i.s. I can quote you the rail freights across India from 
Bombay and other places. They are all over a rupee. 

Presiderii.—Kharaghoda i.s about 600 miles from Delhi. It would go by 
the metre gauge to Delhi. 

Mr. Sorley. —It can go by metre gauge to Agra direct from Viramgam. 
Kharaghoda to Viramgam is broad gauge. It has to be loaded into inetra 
gauge wagons at Viramgam. 

President. —There is transhipment again at Agra. 

Mr. Sorley. —^Yes. We can also take it all the way in the broad gauge. 1 
will give you some freight figures from Kharaghoda. 

Freight. 

Katni, Central Provinces—693 miles . . .15 8 

Jubbulpore, Central Provinces—652 miles . .14 2 
Cawnpore—819 miles . . . . . . 0 16 0 

Mr. Mathias. —What is the actual freight to Calcutta at present? 

Mr. Sorley. —We don’t send salt by rail to Calcutta at present. It i.i 
As. 15 to Cawnpore. 

President. —Each railway sy.stem will give you a telescopic rate on its owa 
system and for .smaller distances you have to pay a higher rate. 
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Mr. Sorhji, —We liiicl some exainination of tlie railway rates in connection 
with the Sambhar scheme. Mei'ely from the distance yon cannot tell what 
the freight will be. It depends on the market to which you are sending. 

Pre-fident .—For a distance of 1,000 miles you get a rate of lO.o of a pie 
per mile. 

Mr. Sorlcjj. —The special rate quoted to Mr. Lalkaka from KharaghcKla to 
Calcutta is Re. 1-8-9. The ordinary rate is Rs. 4-8-0. 

Pro.tidi-nf. —That is to say they have given a through rate inesiiective of 
the sections. 

Mr, Sorley. —Yes. 

Mr. Lalkaka. —We had occasions some years ago to a.sk for a siiecial rate 
to Calcutta. According to ordinary rate the freight worked out to about 
Rs. 4-8-0, Then we applied to the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail¬ 
way Administration for a special rate pointing out that foreign salt was 
being imported at about As. 4-6 a Bengal raaund from Liverpool to Bombay. 
The.y gave a special rate from Bombay to Agra and then up to Calcutta it 
worked out to Re. 1-8-9. 

Dr. Matthai. —^You got a special rate over the Bombay, Batoda and Cen¬ 
tral India Railwa.y and the ordinary rate beyond that. 

Mr. Lalkaka.—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai, —Can you compete at that freight in Calcutta? 

Mr. fiorley.—At present if we are to compete, we must carry the salt at 
-4 b. 4 per maund to Calcutta. 

President. —T have got the Ea.st Indian Railway rate. For a thousand 
miles it works out at about As. 13 a maund. Take Sambhar for instance 
which is about a thousand miles. The first 200 miles are on the Bombay- 
Baroda section. They will charge at the higher rate ‘38 over the 200 miles. 
Then the East Indian Railway will start. If they quoted a through rate, 
then the freight to Sambhar even at the present rate is only about As. 13 
a raaund. I do not know what the distance of the Kharaghoda works is. 
-After 1,600 miles the rate is only 'll. 

Mr. Sorley. —It would be abont 1,300. 

President. —If you added 'll over every 100 miles it would he about a 
rupee per maund. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. Steamer freight we can get at -As. 5 from Bombay. 

Competition between Oorernnxent sources. 

Mr. Madhias. —^I see a statement here that Kharaghoda and Sambhar salt 
work.s have been competing with each other in certain areas, is that correct? 

Mr. Sorley. —^Yes, 

Mr. Mathias. —Is not the control more or 1e.ss unified ? 

Mr. Sorley. —Formerly they nsed to take Kharaghodii salt Now they 
are taking Sambhar salt, 

Mr. Mathias. —The implication is that the Government is so fixing the 
rate at Kharaghoda as to try and extend the sale of Kharaghoda salt in the 
Sambhar area and vice versa. 

.Mr. Sorley. —T don’t think it has been done consciously. The development 
of the Sambhar works has led to a change in the area of supply. Certain 
areas which we u.sed to supply are now supplied by Sambhar. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is there any possibility of competition between various 
Government salts? 

Mr. Sorley. —We look to keeping a uniform supply in the United Provin¬ 
ces market which it is really more convenient to supply from Sambhar. But 
for some rea,son unknown to us they prefer to take Kharaghoda salt rather 
than Sambhar salt. We actually send Kharaghoda salt to the eastern 
part of the United Provinces and the western part of the United Provinces 
takes Sambhar salt. 
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Mr. Mathias. —You mean people buy Kharaghoda salt. 

Mr, Sorley. —Yes. 

President. —Have you tried to negotiate with the railways to get a 
through rate? 

Mr. Smiey. —-It is no business of oms. 

President. —Because you don’t wish to enter any of these markets. 

Mr. Sorley. —The policy has been simply to supply a certain quantity Of 
salt and see that that area is supplied. We have our area and we simply 
see that that area is adequately supplied. 

Mr. Mathias. —So far as you are concerned, you don’t select any area 
That is selected by the trader. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

President. —Very often railways give a special rate to a person consign 
ing in large quantities. Railways can’t give a special rate if the consignment 
is small and irregular, 

Mr. Sorley. —In connection with the Sambhar scheme there was negotiation 
with the railways as regards freight, and there was a reduction of freight. 
But that was only a temporary measure. 

President. —You sell a certain quantity direct from the works. 

Mr. Sorley.—When I said that, I meant that a certain amount of salt is 
consumed in definite areas. That is removed from the salt works in the 
ordinary course of trade by merchants and traders. 

President. —Kharaghoda salt is sold at As. 4-43 es-godown. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

President. —That includes all your costs incurred at the works and the 
cost of transport from the works to the stores. 

Mr. Sorley. —That is the issue price. 

Dr. Matthai. —Does that include depreciation? 

Mr. Sorley. —That includes everything. 

Mr. Sorley. —The issue price is calculated on a commercial basis as a 
business firm would do it. 

Dr. Matthai.—A.t the various local depots, to this issue price you have 
to add the freight. 

Mr. Sorley. —Here are the items if you want to have them. 

Rs. A. F. 

Cost of manufacturing salt per maund . . 0 4 3 

Cost of weighing and putting it into bags . . 0 0 3 

Cost of bags at 7 annas for 3 maunds . . . 0 2 4 

Duty.140 

1 10 10 

That is the actual price including the duty. 

Dr. Matthai. —The trader gets it at that price. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. That includes packing, weighing and supply of bags. 

Kharaghoda. 

President.—Now we will get on to the questionnaire. As pgards your 
reply to question 5: do you expect to maintain this production of about 
26 lakhs of maunds with a maximum of 30 lakhs P 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

President. —Or are you likely to reduce it? . 

Mr. Sorley. —We can run our Kharaghoda works most economically at 
about that amount. 
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President. —There is no danger of the brine supply falling. 

Mr. Sorley. —^There is a danger of the brine wells near Kharaghoda giving 
■out. If that happens we will have to go further out into the Runn. 

Mr. Mathias. —That will be more costly. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes, we should have to have railway sidings and so on. But 
I don’t think that there is any fear of the brine wells giving out in the near 
future. 

President. —You have a market in which there is no competition against 
this grade of salt. 

Mr. Sorley. —No. We have a fixed market in which there is no competi¬ 
tor. 

President. —Most of your market is in Guzerat and in the Ranch Mahal. 
Vour principal markets I take it are Guzerat and Ranch Mahal. 

Mr. Sorley. —Appendix B of the Administration Report gives the distri¬ 
bution (page 22). 18 lakhs of maunds go outside the Bombay Rresidency 

and about 8 lakhs are consumed inside the Rresidency. Of the 18 lakhs 
of maunds supplied, outside, lakhs go to the Central Rrovinces, .akhs 
go to the United Provinces and nearly 6 lakhs go to the Central India, 
Marwar and Rajputana. 

President. —Bo that really what it comes to is this that nearly two-thirds 
of your market are outside the Presidency. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

President. —And it may range anything from 400 to 500 miles. 

Mr. Sorley. —One of the distributing centres in the United Provinces 
is Cawnpore which is 800 miles from Kharaghoda. 

l)r. Matthai. —That is also your position as regards your sea salt. Two- 
thirds of your sea salt also go to places outside the Presidency. 

Mr. Sorley. —Appendix C gives the actual percentages (page 23). 

Dr. Matthai. —I think roughly 60 per cent, goes out. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes—30 lakhs within the Presidency and 68 lakhs outside 
the Presidency. 

President. —That is sea salt. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

President. —These are long distances that your salt is travelling even with 
the present high freights. 

Mr. Sorley. —As far as I can make out the area of demand for any salt 
is limited by two main factors. One is the cost of freight and the other is 
the liking for the salt. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you noticed the decline in the quantities of Bombay 
salt taken by the Madras districts? 

Mr. Sorley.—I have noticed that, but I do not know exactly why it is 
happening. 

President. —You come in competition with Madras salt. Where are the 
points at which you come into competition? 

Mr. Sorley. —Madras salt and Bombay salt are competing with each other 
in those parts of the Madras Presidency which are nearest to the Bombay 
Presidency, in parts of Mysore and in parts of the Nizam’s territory. 
Kharaghoda salt and Sambhar salt are competing in parts of the United 
Provinces and in parts of the Central India according to the railway freight 
and according to the particular likings of the people. There are certain 
areas in the Madras Presidency where we do not come in competition with 
the Madras salt. 

Dr. Matthai. —I think they are the Ceded Pistricts. 

Mr. Sorley. —^The areas far away from Bombay Presidency are not supplied 
with Bombay salt. 
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Dr. Matthai. —I find iliat in the West Ooast Tnticonn is cutting in a- 
great deal iriore than it has ever done. 

Mr Sorlei/. —There may be an increase in the production in tlie areas, 
wliere we have been supplying but I do not know how far it will go. 

Pre.ridenf. —What I cannot understand is this. Sambhnr salt and Khara- 
ghoda .salt are both Government salt. The competition arose merely from 
the fact that when these departments were .separately worked, each developed 
a inai'ket of its own. Hut now it is all worked by the Central Board of 
Revenue. 

Mr. Sorlry. —The area supplied by the Kliaragboda .salt used to be muclv 
more than it is now. We are losing. We have lost a ceitain ])roportion 
owing to the develo|)ment of Sanibhar. 

President. —^Does it sound a very good business proposition that one Gov¬ 
ernment works should compete against another in this way? 

Mr. Sirrley. —I don’t think that yon can really call it competition. It 
means that a certain quantity of Sambhar salt and a certain quantity of 
Kharaghoda .salt are both put on the market. Wo do not know why some 
people prefer one to the other and vire vrr.^(i. In some |)luci>s they pay even 
more for the Kharaghoda .salt than for the Sambhar salt. 

Pre.nde.nt. —You have broad gauge up to Viraingam. 

Mr. Sorley. —Kharaghoda is on the broad gauge. 

President. —From Vivamgam to Agra it would be metre gauge again. 

Mr, Sorley. —There is also metre gauge via Mebsara. 

President. —If you do not want transhipment, you can go bj' the broad 
gauge right tlirougb rid Haroda and Rutlam. 

Mr. Sorley .—Yes. 

President .—That would add about 125 miles to the distance. 

Mr. Sorley, —It would, if tho salts were competing in that area. But , 
what we find i.s that the salt that goes through Rutlam goes to a particular / 
place where there is no competition between salts. Each goes to its own 
market. 

President .—That i.s perfectly' true if the markets remain as they are 
to-day. Supposing you wanted to send tho Kharaghoda salt to more distant 
markets in the United Provinces and Bihar, or other parts of India, the 
more convenient route would be the broad gauge because there will be no 
transhipment. 

Mr. Sorley .—Without having a railway map before me, T cannot answer 
that question. 

Dr. J/aff/wii.—What I.s the average strength of yonr brine? 

Mr. Sorley .—21° at Kharaghoda. 

Dr. Matthai .—16° is the natural .strength? 

Mr. Sorley .—Yes, as it come.s out of the well. 

Dr. Matthai .—This payment to the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway for haulage is that fixed pei- mauiid? 

Mr. Sorley.- —Yes, 

President. —In answer to question 7 you say no white salt is manufactured 
at Kharaghoda. What 1 want to know is, has it been definitely proved 
that it cannot be manufactured there? 

Mr. Sorley .—No. It may he manufactured all right, if we use other 
methods the cost of which has not yet been examined. 

President .—You take u'hat may be called the natural brine from the wells 
of which the density is 16° and then by solar evaporation you get out prac¬ 
tically all the salt. 

Mr. Sorley .—Yes, 
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President. —16° is a fairly good density? 

Mr. Horley, —It is 21 we use. , . 

Dr. Matthai .—After a certain amount of evaporation the saturation point 
is 21. After that stage you can use all the mechanical processes that ai’e 
•used in Europe. 

Mr. Sorley. —Theoretically the thing is possible but the financial effect 
I do not know. 

President. —The whole point is that you are iii the same position once you 
get a density of 25° as those people manufacturing salt out of the salt mines. 

Mr. iiorley. —My predecessor Mr. Laird McGregor was of opinion that 
we could not make salt any cheaper at Kharaghoda by mechanical means. 

President. —It is not a question of cheapness, it is a question of manu¬ 
facturing better salt and one likes to know what the difficulties are. 

Mr. Sorley. —We can manufacture better salt, but the freight charges 
are very heavy. 

President. —Freight charges apart I am talking of the cost of manufac¬ 
turing this superior salt. Nobody has so far investigated it in Kharaghoda. 

Mr. Sorley.—Several people have talked to me on the subject though it 
has not been officially investigated. 

iPresident. —1 Hunt to know liow long it t.'ikcs to reaeb a den.sity of 25° 
from 16°. 

Mr. Sorley. —We don’t know how long it takes. As a matter of fact I have 
suggested to the Central Board of Revenue that we should have the services 
■of a chemist to examine this and other questions. 

President. —You have got no st.itistics on this point? 

Mr. Sorley. —No. 

President .—Sambhar has got some statistics. The fact is, this point 
has been decided against Kharaghoda without any proper examination. 

Mr. Sorley, —We have not got a chemical examiner and we have never had 
a chemical exazninution of this kind. But J personally consider it very 
likely tliat white suit can he manufactured. 

Dr, Matthai .—You say there is no prejudice against the Kharaghoda 
product either generally or in particular markets. We were told by the 
Bombay inerehants that the consumers in Bombay would not have it, and 
the experiment of opening godown# in Bombay proved a failure. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. Bombay is outside our area, I mean that there is 
no prejudice in our own market. 

Dr. Matthai. —In Bombay there is a prejudice? 

Mr. Sorley. —Y^e.s. In onr own market where we are .selling tliere is no 
prejudice. Bombay is outside that market. 

President. —In the answers to questions 8 and 9 you have described the 
process. That is the orthodox process that is practically applied everywhere 
in India. What I want to know is, has tliere been any alteration made in the 
process of manufacture since Sir Charles Pritchard’s day? 

.Mr. .Sorley. —I don’t think so. 
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Evidence of Mr. H. T. SDRUEY, I.C.S., CoUector of Salt Revenue^ 
Bombay, continued on 26th October, 1929. 

President .—This analysis of the sample that you have given in answer 
to question 10, is it of the hrine as it conies out of the soil or is it after 
evaporation takes place P 

Mr. Sorley. —The sample must have been sent to the chemical analyser 
immediately after it was taken oin of the soil. 

President. —That is fairly strong, about 15°. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

President. —I don’t know what your rate of evaporation is. 

Mr. Sorley. —I think in 4 or 5 days it gets to 21. 

I}r. Matthai. —What is the rainfall in Kharaghoda? 

Mr. Sorley. —The average is something like 20 inches. For the last two 
Or three years they have been having abnormal falls of rain; 50 inches andi 
the like. This year the rainfall has been normal. 

President. —Does it dilute the brine? 

Mr. Sorley. —It hardly makes any difference at all. 

President. —Your capacity is now 30 lakhs of maunds a year. Can any¬ 
body tell me, apart from the question of having new equipment, whether 
brine would available for the manufacture of 100,(XX) maunds P 

Mr. Sorley. —The brine is available all right but we have got to lay our 
railway lines further into the Runn. 

Dr. Matthai. —Would that materially increase your expensesP 

Mr. Sorley. —Expenses will increase because of the extension of the 
sidings. To lay a mile of railway track is very expensive. 

President. —^You use that merely for transporting. 

Mr. Sorley. —^Yes for 6 or 6 weeks. 

Mr. Mathias. —What do you pay for haulage per ton ? 

Mr. Sorley.—As. 10 a ton. 

Mr. Mathias. —If you extended your sidings by five or six miles would the’ 
railway ask for increased payment? 

Mr. Sorley. —Probably tbe railway would ask for increased haulage. 

President. —Because the distance will be doubled? 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

President. —Even so it would not be a prohibitive charge? 

Mr. Sorley. —No. 

Dr. Matthai .— At present your haulage is 4-4 ps. per maund. 

Mr. Sorley. —Last year we paid Rs. 63,000 to haul 27 lakhs of maunds^- 
It is equivalent to 9 per cent, of the cost of making our salt. 

President, —Is it impossible to build warehouses in proximity to the works? 

Mr. Sorley. —Quite impossible. 

President. —What is the reason? 

Mr. Sorley. —Because of the nature of the Runn. It is a low lying land' 
liable to floods and goes under water every year in the monsoon. 

President.- —How much does it go under water? 

Mr. Sorley. — Not much. Only a few inches usually but two years ago 
it was 20 feet under water. That was an exception. Every year the ground.' 
is under water. 
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Freiident. —Of course 20 feet is too much. 

Mr. Sorley. —The soil would not be consolidated. It would bo muddy 
and soft and the railway lines would have to run over 7 or 8 miles of it. 
It would not be safe. 

President. —This year did you have any abnormal rainfall? 

Mr. Sorley. —No. 

Mr, Mathias, —You say that the rails will have to be laid each year. 

Mr. Sorley. —No. They remain down all the time, but they suffer very 
much by being liable to these floods and the railway company give us quite- 
a big bill every year for keeping the track under repair. 

Mr. Mathias. —If you extended your works, you have to pay more. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. At present it amounts to 1/lOth of the manufacturing, 
costs. 

Mr. Mathias. —That comes to just under half an anna, 

Mr. Sorley, —Yes: about that. 

President. —In your works at Kharaghoda you don’t seem particularly to 
mind what quality of salt you manufacture. 

Mr. Sorley. —We have samples examined by the Chemical Analyser. We 
supply the kind of salt which the public want. That is the only thing we 
worry about. If there are complaints about the quality of salt we investigate 
these and if we find that the complaints are justified about any particular 
issue we don’t issue that. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing salt is sold in bulk, have you any special 
arrangements for transhipping it? 

Mr. Sorley. —^The Eailway Company does all that. 

Mr, Mathias. —Have you any preventive officer to check? 

Mr. Sorley. —It is all in bags. 

President, —When you say people want this salt, you mean that they 
don’t object to it? 

Mr. Sorley. —They don’t want to have any other salt. 

^President. —Because it is equally dirty. 

IMr. Sorley. —People are extremely conservative. There is not the slight¬ 
est reason to believe that they want any other salt. 

President. —Have you supplied them with any other salt? 

Mr. Sorley. —They wouldn’t pay for it. 

President. —If anybody supplies a better salt, there is no evidence to 
suggest that they won’t have it. 

Mr. Sorley. —When the salt duty was raised to Rs. 2-8-0 4 years ago tho 
consumption of salt fell down. 

President. —That is owing to the price. 

Mr. Sorley, —^This will have the same effect. People will buy less. 

President. —^The price will affect the choice very much, but it is the price 
and not the relative quantity of dirt in the salt. That is the point. 

Mr. Sorlei/.—At present I have no reason to believe that apart from a few 
Guzerat Municipalities which objected to some samples of salt we sent them 
people are dissatisfied. They don’t worry at all about the dirt, ’ 

President. —They take the line of least resistance and you don’t bother to 
give them any better quality, 

Mr, Sorley. —Government’s policy is simply to supply the market. When 
we know that a particular market wants this salt and does not want any other 
kind of salt, we continue to supply that salt. The only evidence we have 
to the contrary is that a few small communities in Guzerat object to getting 
salt if it is taken from the outer layer of the heap, which is dirtier than the 
inside of the heap. Sometimes it happens that the salt from the outer 
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layer is giyen and when that is done, some of the Gusserat Municipalities 
object. 

President. —You don’t go so far as to say that even if you supplied a 
better salt at the same price, they won’t have it. 

Mr, Sorley. —No. If they could get a better salt at the same price they 
Would take that salt. 

President. —At present we have got the evidence of the dealers and the 
evidence of the Government. Because the manufacturers make one type 
of salt therefore they say there is no demand for any other salt even at the 
same price. 

Mr. Sorley. —I simply go by the practical results. If the people are 
very much dissatisfied with this salt, we shall soon know abcut it. There are 
no signs that they are not satisfied. We are not particularly concerned with 
improving the quality of salt as such unless there is demand. 

Mr. Mathias, —I thought you said yesterday that in certain areas where 
Baragara, which I understand is not superior to the Sambhar salt, is sold, 
people take it even though the price is higher. 

Mr. Sorley. —In jiarts of the United Provinces it happens. 

Mr. Mathios. — Is your salt superior to Sambhar saltf 

Mr. Sorley. —They like it bettor. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is it superior or whiter or does it contain loss mudf 

Mr. Sorley, —I don’t think there is any difference. Our s.'rlt is very hard. 
For that reason it is liked by all who take it. I haven’t any experience of 
Sambhar salt. I only know that in certain parts of the Lnited Provinces 
our salt is preferred to Sambhar salt. 

President. —It has been urged that the Bombay salt is popular in those 
parts where salt is sold by inoasurement. You got more money out of it. 
That is the explanation given. I don’t know whether it is true or not. 

Mr, Sorley. —Probably there is some truth in it. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is it sold by measuroniont in the United Province. , 

Mr. Sorley. —I can’t tell you. 

Mr. Mathias, —I understand that in Madras it is sold by measurement^ 

Mr. Sorley. —The Bombay sea salt is sold wholesale by weight and retail 
by measurement. 

Mr. Mathias. —How is your Kharaghoda salt sold retail ? 

Mr. Sorley. —By weight. 

President. —Will you send us some recent specimens of salt? 

Mr, Sorley. —I can get them in a day or two and send you. 

President. —Do you have to apply the accretion system in the laanufactura 
of sea salt? 

Mr, Sorley. —They go on taking it out as it is made. In Kharaghoda 
we are working on the .system in force, which has proved successful over 
many years. 

President. —They also u.sc accretion system. I understand in the accra- 
tion system you can get bigger crystals. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes, I believe so. 


Uetail prices. 

Dr. Matthai .—Is this the kind of sea salt (sample shown) generally sold 
in Bombay? 

Mr, Sorley, —Yes. This is Kupa salt. The sale of that is in Bombay. 
What proportion of the Bombay salt is represented by ihat, I do not know. 
It is made in a particular way. It commands a higher price and is bought 
by the better class of people. 
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Mr. Mathias.—T)o all tliese diffemit kinds of salt of which we har« 
samples here command the same prices or different prise:-? 

Mr. Sorley. —They have different prices. 

Mr. Mathias. —Even Ihe sea salt? 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

Mr. Maf/iirts.—So that really when rve get any statement of prices in any 
particnlar area, unless we know the average price of each quality of salt, 
we can form very little conclusion. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. I can get you the average price of each grade of 
salt. But these figures are not availahle on record unless specially called 
for. 

Mr. Mathias. —There is no record of the prices of different kinds of salt 
kept from year to year. 

Mr. Sorley. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —In the haiiaar at present this salt is fetching so much 
less and that salt is fetching so much more, but there will be no record to 
find out what this salt fetched in 1923-24 and that salt in 1923-24. 

Mr. Sorley. —We haven’t got such statistics. 

Mr. Mathias. —So that really prices might have risen or fallen and one 
can draw very few conclusions from the prices. Yon have no statistical 
information about the prices of different kinds of salt. 

Mr. Sorley. —No. We can only just tell you what the rates in the bazaar 
are. 

])t. Matf/mi.--What does the difference of the different grades depend on? 

Mr. Sorley. —It depends on the colour, size, crystals, look of tho thing 
and the taste. Some people like one thing and some people another. No¬ 
body knows why. 

T>r. Matthai.—Yon take a harvest and pass it through the sieves. 

Mr. Sorley. —Some of these samples come from different salt works. Some 
of the salt is sifted. 

Dr. Maff/iat.—-How do you get different grades? 

Mr. Sorley. —By putting the salt through the sieves. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is simply a question of light and heavy ones. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes partly. It may be also a difference in the size of 
crystals. 

President. —Is it the lightest kind that goes to Madras? 

Mr, Sorley. —I don’t know. 

Pre.iident. —Which do you consider the lightest kind in weight? 

Mr. Sorley. —" Kupa sold in Bombay” Rai and Bassein salt sold in 
Central Provinces and the Nizam’s Dominions. Yon will find a bigger 
grain salt selling in the bazaar (pointing to a sample of small grained salt 
on the table). 

Dr. Matthai. —Can you show me a sample here of the sort of Bombay 
salt which is shiijped to Calcutta? 

Mr. Sorley. —(Sample shown.) There is one district in Bengal that con¬ 
sumes this; that is Nadia. Otherwise it is used I believe for industrial and 
agricultural purposes. We can deliver it in Calcutta at the same price 
as Aden salt is selling. We ought to he able to sell this stuff at Calcutta 
at As. 8 a maiind. 

President.— Pot 100 maunds we saw a quotation of Rs. 71 for Bombay 
salt. It means that they are prep.ared to pay a higher price for the inferior 
salt. 

Mr. Sorley. —This salt must be better than any other salt for the purpose 
for which it is used. They pay As. 8 a maund. It is used for tanning 
largely, T believe. 
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Dr. Matthai. Do you know whether any of the Kuna salt aoes to 
Calcutta? 

Mr. iiotiey. No. It is only what we call refuse salt .that goes to 
Calcutta? * 

President. As regards labour, the Kharaghoda agarias are paid As. 2*3 
per maund, 

Mr. Sorley. —They are paid by the quantity of approved salt which 
is delivered at the end of the season at the time of storage. 

President. —What do you mean by approved salt? 

Mr. Sorley. —It must be passed by the Assistant Collector. He is an 
expert in these matters and his judgment may be trusted. As a matter of 
fact we have condemned the output of very few pans In recent years. 

President. —After it has been heaped, where has he got to deliver it? 

Mr. Sorley. —At the stores. There is an Inspector who goes round the 
salt heaped and he forms an opinion whether it is fit to be passed or not 
and the Assistant Collector decides whether it is to be condemned. 

President. —Does it include any transport charges? They have got to take 
it from the pans to the place where it is kept. 

Mr. Sorley. —These are the charges for the manufacture of salt. There 
are haulage charges and then there are loading charges in the wagons. That 
is paid extra. 

President. —When you store the salt, I take it you pay these people. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes, after the storage is over, and .after calculating the 
amount of salt stored. 

President. —Do you make a reduction for wastage? 

Mr. Sorley. —We pay on the quantity that is brought. 

President .—But I understand that you pay on 95 per cent. 

Mr. Sorley .—No. We used to make allowance for wastage, but now wey 
don't. On the actual quantity brought we pay the agaria.® at the rate ojc 
As. 2-3 per maund. 

Condition of labour. 

President ,—He is paid 2 annas 3 pies per maund but he may employ any 
number of men he likes, I take it. For instance, he may employ all the 
members of his family to help him. 

Mr. Sorley .—He can, if he likes. That is his own look out. 

President.—.y^liaX 1 want to know is this. When you say that there are 
1,234 skilled labourers (i.e., agarias) you mean those to whom you have 
given the contract. 

Mr. Sorley .—The actual holders of pans. 

President .—These men on an average get about Rs. 350 for the season. 
Their net wages on this basis would be about Rs. 250 as they have expenses 
to meet averaging Rs. 100 per agaria over the season. 

Mr, Sorley .—Yes, something like that. 

President, —That does not mean that they are the wages of a single man. 

Mr. Sorley .—I have gone into the question of the economic position of 
these people. I considered that they did not get an adequate living wage. 
Because of that, I asked the Central Board of Revenue to raise the wages 
from 2 annas a maund to 2 annas 3 pies a maund and the Cenral Board 
of Revenue have agreed. 

President .—Up till now it was 2 annas. 

Mr. Sorley .—Yes, but it has varied occasionally. 

President. —It is very difificult to say what they are earning. 
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Mr. Sorley. —It is exceedingly di£&cult. 

President. —I mean per head of labour employed. 

Mr. Sorley. —I did not calculate per head because I thought that the 
fairer system, looking the social customs and habits, etc., of these people, 
would be to estimate the earnings of the family. 

President. —This is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Sorley.—I consider that these people are making probably on the 
average Ks. 20 a month all the year round. It works out at that figure, 
which is quite sufficient in the conditions' in which these people live. 

President. —That is for the whole family. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes, for a family consisting of a man, wife and two children, 
it works out at Rs, 20 a month. 

President. —That is to say, for four. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

President. —If that is not sweated labour I want to know what is. 

Mr. Sorley.—I don’t think that it is sweated labour. If you look at 
the average earnings of labouring people in Gujerat—we have to compare 
them with the classes of people from whom they are recruited and the 
occupations, if they were not working in the salt works, they would be 
engaged in—that is to say, if you compare them with agricultural labourers 
and so on, these people are much better off. 

President. —I daresay they are. 

Mr. Sorley. —They have not only a regular source of income but we 
also provide them with various comforts and things in Kharaghoda like 
cheap housing, dispensary, school, well near village with bazaar and water 
supply. 

President. —I don’t say you pay less than what may be regarded in that 
locality as the economic wage. But that is not the point. The point is 
vhether it is an adequate wage that these people are getting. 

Mr. Sorley. —As regards that, it is a general question of economic 
standards and it is difficult to answer. 

President. —I don’t charge Government with sweating labour more than 
other people do. 

Mr. Sorley. —They also do a certain amount of other work, carting work 
and so on in the off-season and get a certain amount of extra earnings. 
They also share amongst themselves the amount of money which we pay 
for loading wagons. As far as the Salt Department is concerned I think 
they are getting at least Rs. 20 a month on the average, plus an additional 
sum the amount of which it is impossible to discover, I went into this 
question in some detail. These people are illiterate and they have no high 
standard of living. 

President. —What I simply suggest is this; the wages are not likely to 
raise their standard of living. 

Mr. Sorley. —There is no inclination on their part to raise their standard 
of living in any shape or form. 

President. —Mr. Vakil has said a few things about it, I don’t remember 
them but I think he suggests in one place that even those wages do not 
go into the pockets of these agarias. 

Mr. Sorley. —A certain amount of them is lost uneconomically owing to 
the system of credit under which they work. 

President. —There are Sowkars who give them advances against the season 
wages at very high rates of interest. 

Mr. Sorley, —Yes. They lose unnecessarily about Rs. 25 a year per 
agaria owing to the manner in which we pay them. It forces them to go to 
money-lenders for loans. 
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Presiilent. —Becaiisfl you |)ity them at the end of the season. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. We also make certain advances in the year. Yoit 
can take it however as a general principle that these people are paid for 
their labour, i.r.. for the salt they manufacture, iiionthR after they have- 
made it. 

Mr. MdiliAan .—Have you got co-operative credit .societies? 

Mr, Sorley. —No. Two or three times we have investigated the question 
whether one can be .started, and have found that it is not possible to 
start one because they are illiterate. They are always at sixes and sevens 
with each other. 

Mr. Mathias. —Tliat is why the money-lender charges a high rate of 
interest. 

Mr. Sorley. —TLay don’t seem to he able to look after themselves. 

Mr. Mathias. —Tnese agari.as are really men of straw. They may be here 
to-da,y and govie to-morrow. 

Mr. Sorley. —The people who have been working in the salt works have 
probably been connected with them for years. A large number of these 
people have been working at the salt work.s for many, many years. 

Mr. Mathias. —Hoes the money-lender take considerable risks when he 
advances money? 

Mr. Sotien. —He probably does with some of them. Tn tho.se ca.ses, he 
want.s more interest. The hania’.s security is the certainty that these people 
will he paid their wage.s. Apart from that, there is no security. Rut these 
people are quite amenable to discipline. 

Mr. Mathias. —^When a man dies for instance, how will the money-lender 
get his money back ? 

President. —Probably other members of the family pay it. 

Mr, Sorley. —I do not know. But the banias in Kliaraghodu have done 
themselves extremely well out of the agarias. 

President. —You say that the total labour force is 2,700. 

Mr. Sorley. —That will include the people who come and load wagons. 

President.— are ])iud by the piece or are tiiey on the regular staff? 

Mr. Sorley. —For loading a wagon, we pay 14 annas of which 10 armas 
is paid by the agaria.s and 4 annas by Government. In order to find the 
amount of money which is distributed among these people at the loading 
time yo\) have to multiply the number of maunds by 14 annas. From that 
of course you will have to deduct the amount which will have to be paid 
by them. 

President.—i'hia is for biuidling. 

Mr. Sorley. —For loading the wagons. The agarias are responsible for 
getting the salt on to the wagons. 

President. —This 2 annas d pie.s is not nett. 

Mr. Sorley. —No. That is the cost of manufacture only. 

President. —Is it a broad gauge or metre gauge wagon ? 

Mr. Sorley. —It is bro.ad gauge. 

Presulenf.--Whnt is the load of a wagon? Would it be 400 maunds? 

Mr. Sorley. —Hound about 200 maunds. They are special salt wagons. 
The economic position of the .ag.arias T can explain in detail with figures if 
necessar.y. 

President. —Is this their sole occupation or do they do agricultural work 
also ? 

Mr. Sorley. —Personally I do not believe that it is very much because 
agriculture round there is very precarioiis. 

Dr. Matthai. —The salt works keeps going almost throughout the year 
except during the monsoon and during the monsoon there is very little 
agricultural work to do. 
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Mr, Soriey. —Very little agriculural work they can do. Tlie officers 
at Kharaghoda have given different accounts to me of what happens to these 
people. These accounts are so divergent that it is impossible to say any¬ 
thing or believe anything with complete certainty. Perse rally 1 went up 
last May and investigated the question on the spot. I came to the cout 
elusion that for all practical purposes these people have not got a subsidiary 
occupation. Tliere is a certain amount of casual labour that they can get by 
cutting wood, or making roads or that sort of thing but it cannot be very 
large because that part of Guzerat has not got work to supply a large body 
of people. 

PTbuulaii’t .—This is their principal occupation—perhaps this is their sole 
occupation; 

Mr. Soriey. —It is their pi-incipal occupation. I. may say in this connec¬ 
tion that this year we had trouble amongst them and it was necessary to 
try and call in otlier labour; we had no difficulty in getting people to come 
in. 

President. —They have fairly long hours. 

Mr. Soriey. —There is no Factory Act. All day long they are in the 
agars. 

President. —They start in the middle of October and go on working till 
the cud of May, 

Mr. Soriey. —Yes. 

])r. Muttiidi. —'J’liis fresh labour that you got, was it from the pro¬ 
fessional scraping class? 

Mr. They had a certain amount of experience in the Kathiawar 

States. 

Dr, Matthai. —You don’t think that it would at all he difficult to get 
the necessary amount of labour. 

Mr. Sorley.^It would be very difficult to get an adequate amount of 
skilled labour. 

President. —What does the skill consist in? 

Mr. Soriey. —It is in knowing how to make the wells and how to raise 
the brine; in knowing whether the brine has reached the proper density 
-find in knowing how to take the salt out of the pans. They cannot explain 
how it is done, but they know what to do. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing you were starting fresh salt pans and you 
wanted 100 or 200 of these people; if you pub them and trained them for a 
year, they would be able to do it? 

Mr. Soriey. —We should have to sjirinklc out the old -lands amongst the 
others and thus train them. 

Mr. Mathias.~^ln about a year they will know how' to do it? 

Mr. Sorley.~J. should doubt it. I doubt whether they would produce 
as good a salt as the others who are more experienced. They will 
produce salt but whether they will produce as good and as much salt as the 
old agarias I do not know. 

President .—It would take a long time before the comsumer detects that the 
quality has deteriorated. 

Mr. Soriey. —Probably the difference in skill would be largely in the 
amount of salt produced per pan. 

President. —^You don’t use any machinery there, 

Mr. Soriey. —No. 

President. —Not even for pumping.® 

Mr. Soriey. —No. 

Pre.sidenf. —Is it because yon find manual labour cheaper? 

Mr. Soriey. —There is the system and we simply keep it on. We make 
tile salt which jjeople consume and therefore we go on as we do. 
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Mr. Mathias. —In any case the particular method you have of calculating, 
the wages hardly lends itself to the introduction of the machinery. 

Mr. Sorley. —The labour is most conservative. If we start making any 
innovations it is likely to cause great trouble. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing you introduce pumping machines there will be 
difficulty in calculating the wages to be paid to agarias. 

Mr. (Corley. —If we introduce pumping machines we may probably take 
away from the agarias altogether the work of brine lifting and brine feeding 
into the pans. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would it not be difficult to calculate the cost of that? 

Mr. Sorley. —I don’t think so. 

Mr, Mathias. —You have not considered the question of economy by intro¬ 
ducing the pumping machinery. 

Mr. Sorley. —I have considered that, but it is a very big question. 1 have 
not got beyond the stage of going over the whole of the present method of 
production to see whether a change will be for the better or worse. I consi¬ 
der that in many ways our present production is wasteful but whether the 
introduction of mechanical methods to prevent this waste will result in our 
being able to produce a cheaper article is doubtful because the machinery is 
liable to very rapid deterioration in the salt climate. 

Dr. Matthai. —You lift the brine from the well to the reservoir and from 
the reservoir it goes to the pans by gravitation. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

Sale o] Salt ly measurement. 

President. —In reply to question 28, you say that in Bombay salt is sold 
by measurement. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

President. —This assumes that a paili contains 5 lbs. What 1 wish to know ■ 
is that the prices that you have got here are prices based on actual weight / 
recalculated from the amount of pailis. 

Mr. Sorley. —These are wholesale prices, I believe. 

President. —I am talking of the retail prices. 

Dr. Matthai. —The figures in Appendix 8 are the average wholesale prices- 
for each district. 

Mr. Sorley. —I am not certain but I think that these figures are not 
the retail prices but prices at which the retailer buys from the wholesale 
merchants. I should like however a chance to enquire more fully into the 
manner in which these figures are compiled. They are compiled from figures 
given by the revenue district officers, and collected by the Director of Agri¬ 
culture. 

President. —What I want to know is this: what is the weight in a paili. 

Mr. Sorley. —It differs according to the article that is put into it. 

President. —We want the figure to be fairly accurate. A man when filling 
the paili may say he is giving 5 lbs. but may have given you only 3i lbs. by 
weight. Is there any means of finding that out? 

Mr. Sorley. —Some salt will turn out 16 pailis in one bag, in another it 
may be 17 while in another it may be 18. 

President. —Then there is no means of ascertaining what the actual price- 
of salt by weight i,s in the market? 

Mr. Sorley. —Not the retail price because it is sold by measure, whether 
it is 5 lbs. or 4| lbs. depends on the kind of salt a man is asking for. The 
man simply says “ 1 want a paili of .salt ” and he gets a paili of salt by 
measure. 
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President. —What are the figures that go into these reports? 

Mr. Sorley, —These figures are given for the talukas and are collected 
by the Director of Agriculture. From what I remember as Assistant Collector 
the iiiamlatdar sends a clerk to the bazar to enquire what the prices are. 
These are possibly the wholesale prices at which a retailer gets his salt from 
the wholesaler. 

Mr, Mathias. —May we take it that there is no record of the retail price? 

Mr. Sorley. —I can give you some information but there is no record in 
any complete form. 

Mr. Mathias. —The prices published in the Gazette each week are they 
merely wholesale prices? 

Mr. Sorley. —I would like to make further enquiries about that. I am 
talking of my own experience as a district officer and I think these are 
probably the prices at which the retailer gets his maund of salt from tha 
wholesaler. 

Mr. Mathias. —Including railway freight? 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes, 

- Vr. Matthai. —That is to say it is the price at which the agent sells his 
salt. Your issue price is the prhe at which salt is sold at the works? 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —There is the price at which your agent sells it. That I 
take is what you call the wholesale price? 

Mr. Sorley. —The wholesale price is the price at which a man who orders 
-salt gets it issued from the salt works and transports it to the place where 
he is going to dispose of it to the purchaser. 

Dr. Matthai. —The point I want to get at is this. Taking for example 
these prices at Ahmedaliad in Appendix VIII, I take it these are the prices 
at which the agent sold the salt plus the freight from the agent’s dep6t to 
Ahmedabad, is that right? 

President. —I understand the price means this, that a retailer goes to the 
agency and says he wants a bag of salt and that is the price at which your 
iagency supplies him that salt. That includes the Government price at Khara- 
ghoda plus the freight plus his commission. 

Mr. Sorley. —That includes everything up to that stage. 

President. —Does ho get it in bag or is it in bulk? 

Mr. Sorley. —I can’t tell you whether the value of the bag is included in 
this. I think it isn’t. 

Mr. Mathias.—The price of Rs. 2-8-0 at Panchmahals includes the railway 
freight to Panchmahals? 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —This Rs. 2-4-7 that you have given for .‘Vhraedabad, is that 
the agent’s price? 

Mr. Sorley. —It may not be. This is the price reported by the local officers. 
A man can order his salt through the agent or not as he likes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is it the average price at which the retailer at Ahmedabad 
purchases from the wholesaler plus the railway freight from the wholesaler’s 
depot"? 

Mr. Sorley. —It is the market price of the bag of salt sold in Ahmedabad. 
The agent sold in Ahmedabad at Rs. 1-I2-I1; there was the duty of Rs. 1-4-0; 
the cost price of the salt at Kharaghoda is 0-4-3; railway freight 0-3-0; then 
charges for loan of bags, of filling, weighing and sewing 11 pies and agent’s 
commission 9 pies, all these make up the total price. 

Mr. Mathias. —Then what is this Rs. 2-4-7? 

Mr. Sorley. —I .shall have to a,sk the district officers to explain this. 

Dr. Matthai. —This agent’s commission of 9 pie.s per maund is charged by 
jour local agents, is it? 
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^^r. Sorley. —One firm does it. 

J>r. Mnffhai. —You have got 33 agencies. 

Mr, Sorley. —It is all the same firm. 

Dr. Motthai. —^Ooes he not get any reiriuneration for supervising th» 
work ? 

Mr. Sorley. —He gets 9 pies per iiiaund. 

Dr. Matthai. —T gathered from Mr. Strathie’s hand book that you pay 9^ 
pies for his services; in addition to that Messrs. Pestonji get a certain amount 
ef fomiuission working out at 1 per cent, which is over and above the 9 pies 
paid to the local agent. 

Mr. Sorley. —That is not so. That used to bo the taise in the old days 
before the Salt Commission abolished the monopoly .S 3 'stem. 

Freeide.at .—How much do they sell in a yearp 

Mr. Sorley. —4 to 5 lakhs of maiinds. 

PreeideiU. —That will be chiefly round about Ahinedabad? 

Mr. Sorley. —Godhra, Viramgam, Ahinedabad, Sanand, Mehemdabad, 
Nadiad, Anand, Umreth, Dohar, Dohad, Wiisad, Baroda, llanx>ur, Kalol, 
Dongarwa, Mehsana, tljlia, Sidhiiur, Dholka, Pahiniiur, Abu Road, Rohera, 
Hehgam, Talod, Prantij, Himatnagur, Petlad, Cambay, Patan, Kheralu, 
Deesa, Idar Khed-Brahania. 

Pr«,sirf«/i<.-■Will you please collect the information for us as to the retail 
price. It must be roliable information and you should not as far as possible 
refer to the same district officers because the district officers really do not take 
any interest in it. Wliut I really want is this. You can take only the 
headquarters of districts. Select a few places which represent your salt and 
Kharaghoda .salt. You have got different circles. Find out the wholesale 
price at which he purchases it first then it is taken to the other place which 
is, say, Ahmedahud for Kharaghoda, and then give the price at which it is 
sold wholesale hy tliut man to the other purdiasers. I want to know howV 
many iniddlemen come in before the actual consumer of salt comes in. / 

.Hr. .Sorley. —Sometimes it will lie sold direct and sometimes it will pass 
through two or three hands. 

Pre.ddenl. —Then you will tell us what the incidental charges would be 
that thej' will have, to iiic.ur to take, it from the works to the warehouses. In 
the statement that you send in plen.sc also show what the transport charges 
and so on are. Please try and get me some retail prices also. 

Mr. Sorley.--! can do that now. 

Mr. Mathia.i. —How do you ascertain j'our retail prices? 

Mr. Sorlri/. —By going down to the bazar, pointing to the thing in the 
shop and asking how much is this. 

Prcuideiit. —What I want you to do is to put the retail prices in the state¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Sorley. —I can just give you an idea now. This is the result of the 
visit to a shop in Bombay on the 15th October:- Uncrushed Kupa salt manu¬ 
factured at Matunga, two tdasses, one white which is selling at Rs. 2 per 
bag exclu.sive of the price of bag: the second quality, darker colour, at 
Rs. 1-14-0 siinil.ai- charges for bag, and Malauni which is of reddish colour at 
Rs, 2-3-0 \>er bag. Samples 1 and 2 gave 18 jHiili.i per Bengal mavind and 
sample 3 21 iKiilis per Bengal inaund. 

President. —That is the price at which they sell per hag. 

Mr. Soiie.y.- -Yes, I can give jam the price of a podi. It is 2 annas per 
pa Hi. 

President, —What is the actual weight? 

Mr. Sorley. -It differs. We have to dir'ide the in.-uiud hy 16, 18 or 21, 
according to the character of the salt. 
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Mr. Mathias. —Is that the result of the enquiry or is that the result of 
■dividing the maund. 

Mr. Sorley. —This is the result of a visit to the baKaar. We simply ask 
the dealer how many pailis are there in a bag and he tells us. 

Mr. Mathias. —Does your man simply take the price of the bag as Rs. 2-3-0 
■and divide that by the number of pailis in the bag and say that the price 
•of paili is so njuch ? 

Mr. Sorley. —I personally went down two days ago and saw that the price 
was so much. T saw a man getting 2 pailis for As. 4. 

President. — If that paili repre.sented the correct weight, that was Rs, 2 
a maund. 

Mr. Sorley. —Jh the case I mentioned the wholesaler made an average of 
As. 2 a inaund on the sale of his wholesale bag and the petty retailer made 100 
per cent, profit. The tatter buys salt in small quantities. He buys say As. 8 
woith of salt and sells it for a rupee. 

Mr. Mathias. —I don’t understand how you work that out. 

Mr. Sorley. —The small retailer who sells buys a certain quantity of salt 
.and puts it in a piece of iiai)er. People who buy in small quantities purchase 
this and he makes 100 per cent, profit. [I add* a short-note making the 
•(amditions of salt retail .selling in Bombay more clear.] 

Mr. Mallrias. —The retailer who .sells it by 'paili may he tlie same as the 
wholesaler? 

Mr. Sorley. —Sometimes he is. He gets the wholesale profit and the 
retail profit. 

Mr. Mathias. —The lowest common monetary unit is a pice. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Below that the retailer doesn’t sell at all. 

Mr. Sorley. —He sells even a pie worth. The purcha.ser innst get a pie 
worth of salt and two pies of something else. I saw pie packets of salt tied 
up in paper ready for sale when ,1 went into the bazaar. 

Mr. Mathias. —When he buys one i>ice worth of spices, he gets so much 
A'l spices and so much of salt. When you say that he is getting 100 jier 
■cent, profit on his salt, it may !«» that he is getting 50 per cent. less for his 
■spices. 

Mr. Sorley. —Tlie small retailer buys As. 8 worth of salt and sells it for a 
rupee. How he manages with the spices I do not know ; but personally he 
makes as much profit on his sales of spices. 

Mr. Mathias. —He sells so much salt and so much cocoanut. 

Mr. Sorley. —He is not making mucli profit on salt. He buys As. 2 worth 
cif salt and sells it at As. 4. 

President. —What i.s the way in wdiidi the salt is removed from Khara- 
ghoda? Hoo's it go to the depots or does it go direct? 


* In Bombay there are three classes of retailers: — 

(1) those who purchase in bags from wholesalers and letail themselves 

in pailis, but also sell whole bags to hawkers—the exact profit 
obtained i.s not known, 

(2) liawker.s who buy whole hags usually from No. (1) but sometimes 

draw from the salt works and sell by measure in the streets 
going round the houses. The amount of profit obtained is not 
known, 

(3) the petty retailer who sells .salt along with other articles. He buys 

from No. (1) above in small quantities and sells at 100 per cent, 
profit on the quantity bought. He often supplies salt in pie 
packets or he sells it with condiments at an inclusive charge for 
all together. 
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Mr, Sorley. —It goes direct. Our agents just indent for salt like other 
people and hare it stored in their various depots. It is practically like a 
(jovernment bonded warehouse until the salt is issued. 

President. —Under your present system people have six months credit for 
the duty. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes; they have got to deposit a security. They get interest 
for six months on the deposit and they get credit to that extent. 

President. —Is it the idea that it takes about six months for them to. 
recover the money P 

Mr. Sorley. —That apparently is the idea. 

President. —There is somebody making a little money out of that. 

Mr. Sorley. —It is quite a busine.ss in itself financing the credit bonds. 

President. —In the case of a smaller man I understand the bank deposits 
a security. 

Mr. Sorley.—For the big men too. People can combine to put up the 
money for the security for the bond and get the use of it. It is just a loan. 

President. —You are assuming that your revenue is a crore and a halt 
for this Presidency. 

Mr. Sorley. —Something like that. 

Mr. Mathias, —They have to deposit Government paper. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

President. —They leave it with the bank. In the ordinary way the bank 
collects the interest and stands guarantee for the man. 

Mr. Sorley. —The bonds are deposited with the Chief Account Officer, 
Salt, Pxci.se and Opium, Bombay. 

President.—You give them six months’ credit. 

Mr, Sorley. —A man can probably sell his salt in two or three months. 

President. —Therefore ordinarily speaking he incurs no charge in respect 
of storing on the money that is locked up. The wholesaler doesn’t incur 
any charge, but probably he does charge the retailer for it. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes, he may. 

President. —That mu.st cost Oovernnient R..S. 7 or Its. 8 lakhs a year. 

Dr. Matthai. —About Es. 10 lakhs a year. 

President. —Who are the principal wholesale dealers in Bombay that is 
apart from the manufacturers? Some of them I understand would be the 
manufacturers themselves and others would be wholesale dealers. 

Mr. Sorley. —Very few of them are manufacturers. 

President. —Can you give me a list of 5 or 6 of them so that we might 
examine them as regards prices? 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes (statement handed in). 

President. —When you get for ns the retail prices, please let us know what 
weight the paili represents. 

Mr. Sorley.—We can only do that by having it weighed. 

President. —It might give you trouble, but it would be enough if you 
could do it in a few cases. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

President. —I hope he wouldn’t recognise that your man was asking for it. 
In answer to question 34 you say: 

" In the markets in Bombay Presidency where Kharaghoda salt is 
consumed there is no competition from any Indian made salt. 
The general public would not use any but Baragra salt.” 

There is no other salt put into the market in that part. 

Mr. Sorley. —There i.s no other salt competing with it. 
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Tastes o] eonsmners. 

President. —There is no means of knowing really whether they would. 

Mr. Sorley. —No, except that they don’t like it. 

President. —In India I don’t think you can go by that. They are a long 
euifering people. 

Mr. Sorley. —I am afraid we go by complaints. 

Mr, Mathias. —As a matter of fact they do get the salt they want. In 
answer to question 34 (a) you say ; 

“ Places outside the Presidency except the Central Provinces to which 
Baragra salt is moved are also served by salt from Sambhar, 
which is a Government concern too. There is no real competi¬ 
tion between the two kinds of salt.” 

Mr. Sorley. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is to say it is a matter of local taste. 

Mr. Sorley. —Entirely. 

Mr. Mathias. —If a man likes ti e Sambhar salt, he gets the Sambhar 
salt. 

Mr. Sorley. —Judging purely from the figures, it seems to be so. 

Mr. Mathias. —In the areas exclusively served by you if people really 
wanted Sambhar salt, they would go in for it. 

Mr. Sorley, —Yes, they would. 

President.-^l see the Central Provinces have got a very catholic taste. 

Mr. Sorley. —What really happens is that the Central Provinces is divided 
into 4 areas of supply. One part takes one kind of salt and the other 
parts take the other salts according to taste and cost, I expect. 

President. —The probability is that in these parts this salt got in before 
Sambhar salt. The production of Sambhar salt was very small in olden days 
and Kharaghoda works are fairly old. 

I. Mr. Sorley .— 1 can give you some information about the taste in salt. 
EHistance from the source of supply plays a predominant part, and taste 
foi^' certain kind of salt in certain markets comes next. There is also a 
belief among the uneducated (and even .some educated) people that certain 
kiiids of salt do not agree with their constitution. Municipalities like those 
of Nadiad, and Godhra have put forw'ard the plea that the use of 1921 
Kharaghoda salt gives rise to skin diseases. Ghat people would not have 
f,ny but the dark heavy salt. They consider that it is real salt, white 
substance being not so salty. Some people living in Poona City and in the 
Nizam’s state would only have Pen salt which is whiter and the crystals are 
not square but elongated. Pen salt is costlier than other salt as the cartage 
from the salt works to Khopoli Station (at the foot of the Bhor Ghat) a 
distance of 20 miles comes to 4 annas per inaund. Yet the people accustomed 
to this salt would not accept a substitute. The people of the whole of 
Ratnagiri District except Vengurla taluka would not eat Shiroda salt but 
Kolaba District salt only. The Shiroda salt is very inferior flaky and dark, 
yet the people of Vengurla, Savantwadi and portions of Belgaum District 
n-ould use that salt only. The Kanarese have no particular liking. If they 
can get Uran salt cheaper than Sanikatta they would have it. The fish 
curers of Kanara district however prefer Sanikatta to Uran salt as by the 
nse of the latter they say the fish acquires dark colour, whereas by the use 
of the former the fish acquires a yellowish colour from the salt as the salt 
has got yellow colour from the red earth. An attempt made in 1903 to open 
agencies for the sale of Baragra salt in Sholapur, Poona and Bombay, owing 
+0 shortage of sea salt proved a failure vide please para. 2 of Chapter V of 
the Salt Committee's Report (page 61). North of Baroda no one would use 
sea salt but Baragra. Baroda is the dividing line, Bombay people of the 
upper and educated classes would use the white waftery salt (known as Kuppa) 
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produced in the Dadar Salt works and at Goregaon, Mira and Bhandup. 
Even the Military Departments indents for this salt for rationing the Indian 
soldiers and for feeding horses. During the War this salt used to be exported 
to Mesopotamia by the Military, In more distant markets some people living 
in the neighbourhood of Cawnpore would use Haragra salt in preference 
to any other even to Samhhar which is nearer to United Provinces than 
Khai-aghoda. Public taste for a particular kind of salt has always been 
respected even at some inconvenience as regards the supply arrangements. 

President. —All these tastes must have been created since the Salt Depart¬ 
ment was created, because obviously in the olden days they could not get 
your Kharaghoda salt from Karatdii to Cawni)ore. Somebody must have 
developed that. 

Mr. iSotiey. —Probably they have been eating the stuff over 30 year.s. 

Preside7ii.—Ordinarily they eat the stuff that they get in the neighbour¬ 
hood. T personally do not believe that taste has anything to do except that 
some enterprising dealer has developed the taste for that salt. It seems that 
Kharaghoda salt would have gone to all the places in the earlier days. 

Mr. Mathiiis. —Have you any reason to think that some kind of salt 
causes skin diseased 

Mr. Soiiey. —f have no irersonal experience. 

President. —The trader or the dealer will always say “ you eat my salt; 
otherwise you wilt get skin di-sease ”. He has developed the market and he is 
not going to let it go if he can keep it, and I dare say people do believe 
that. 

Mr. Soiiey. —1 believe that the market for each kind of salt is extremely 
well defined. It is very easy to supply the market. We know exactly what 
kind of salt is used in a particular locality. 

President —All this must have come surely only with the cheapening of 
transport. In olden days it would not have been possible. 

Mr. Sovley. —That is the condition now. 

Presidenl. —Therefore it could be changed if it became necessary. As 
regards capital outlay; you give your block value at lls. 18 lakhs, 

Mr. Sorley. —’Yes. 

President. —That J take it is the valuation put upon it by the Central 
Board of Kevenue recently. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes, that i.s riglit. The whole question has been gone into 
ly an officer who was put on special deputation. 

President.—Aiter making allowance for the depreciated condition of the 
tuildings they came to the conclusion that this w'ould be a fair value, 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

Dr. Mattluii. —Your idea is that if you wore taking the present replace¬ 
ment value it would be 15 per cent, le.ss. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Boughly you might put tlie i>re.sent day rejilacement value 
at, about Rs. 15 lakhs. 

Mr. Sorley. —I do not know that T can subscribe to that statement. It 
would be less, but I do not know exactly by how much, 

D(. Muttho/i. —If approximately we take about 25 per cent, as the reduc¬ 
tion in the general level of prices since those days, roughly about 15 to Id 
lakhs of rujiees would be the I'eplacement value. 

Air. Sorley.- —Yes, on that basis. 

President. —The i.ssue price is 4 annas per maund. 

Mr. Sorley. —It is 4 annas 3 pies. 

President. —That is made up of all the items such as depreciation, etc. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 
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Dr. Matthai. —Does it include the interest on capital? 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the rate? 

Mr. Sorley. —Some of it is 5 per cent, and some 6 per cent. I can give 
you the costing sheet which makes the whole thing clear. 

President. —This is in Statement No. I. 

Mr. Sorley. —That is right. 

President, —You have got a sort of working capital; that is to say on the 
fctual stocks you charge interest. That may he taken as your working 
capital. 

Mr. Sorley. —The interest on capital is Rs. 98,922 and interest on the 
value of reserve stock at 5 per cent, is Rs. 21,266. They are separate items. 

President. —According to our method of accounting you have practically 
three annas as your works cost (Form II), 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

President. —And your selling price is 4 annas .‘1 pies. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

President. —So, 1 anna 3 pies covers all incidental charges. 

Mr. Sorley, —Yes. 

President,—ilow much of this salt establishment is debited to the works? 

Mr. Sorley, —I can give you the main items. The cost of establishment 
including contingencies but excluding stationery is 3-78 per cent. 

President.—Ot what ? 

Mr. Sorley. —Of 4 annas 3 pies. 

President. —What 1 want to know is this. You have a separate establish¬ 
ment to look after the manufacture. 

Mr. Sorley.—Yes, we have. 

President.—That goes into Statement No. I, 1 take it, on an allocation 
hasis. 

Sorley. —Yes, on an allocation basis approved by the Central Board 
■ 4 Revenue. I'lie cost of establishment, the cost of accounts and audit estab¬ 
lishment, share of the Collector’s headquarters office, pensionary charges, 
leave salary, etc., if you add all these uii, it will iirobably come to about 
•5 per cent, altogether. 

President. —It practic.ally includes all your charges. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

President. —This 1 anna 3 pies represents what? 

Dr. Matthai. —It represents depreciation, interest on working capital, 
etc. I notice that your estimated expenditure for 1929-30 is about 2i pies per 
Biaund in e.xcess of your actuals for 1928-29 and 1927-28 although your output 
is'going to be slightly bigger. How do you account for that? 

Mr. Sorley. —The reason is that we have increased the wages by 3 pies 
per maund at the salt works. 

President. —From your answer to question 71, I find that you are an 
oi'thodox free trader. 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. But there are cases in which protection is justified. 

Mr. Mathias. —I think that as your cost price has gone up you will b« 
raising your selling price. 

Mr. Sorley. —I don't think so. I don’t think it will be necessary pro¬ 
vided we write down the value of our .stock. 

Mr. Maihia.i. —The writing down of stock has just taken place. 

Mr. Sorley. —Some of it has been written down but not fully. 
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Mr. Mathias. —Then you are losing on that. 

Mr. Sotie-y, —We cannot help it. 

Mr. Mathias. —Why should you write off salt and lose on it? Why should 
you not raise the price of salt and cover your loss? 

Mr. Sorley. —There are good reasons for not interfering with the issue 
price, unless it is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Mathias. —Then, actually you will be working at a loss. 

Mr. Sorley. —We are not yet losing. If we take the value of the stuff 
which has been written off, we lose because we have estimated in our accounts 
that it is worth so much. 

Mr. Mathias. —Apart from that, if you increase the wages and yet charge 
the same price, you must be selling at a loss? Last year your works cost 
was about 3 annas to which you added 1 anna 3 pies. This year’s estimated 
cost is 3 annas 2‘8 pies to which presumably you have to add another 1 anna 
3 pies so that your total cost is 4 annas 6 pies while you will be selling at 4 
onnas 3 pies? 

Mr. Sorley. —I have worked it out on the assumed sales; and if we sell 
as much as we expect to sell, we shall not lose on the year’s working, pro¬ 
vided we write down the value of the inferior salt we have in stock. 

Mr. Mathias. —Then we must not place any reliance on Appendix VI; 
I mean you would not be entitled to draw conclusions from it. 

Mr. Sorley. —No, not as it stands. If you wish to draw conclusions as to 
whether we are working at a loss or not the statement must be considered 
along with a valuation of certain proportion of our salt stock. This point 
will be explained at length if necessary. 

I’resident ,—Your idea is more or less to maintain a uniform price as far 
ns possible even if it means a certain amount of loss in a particular year? 

'' ' —Our policy is to deliver salt to the public without any profit 
to Government, 

President. —la a particular year supposing you have incurred a certain 
amount of loss, you don't necessarily pa.ss it on to the consumer, do you? 

Mr. Norley.—No. As a matter of fact the loss is not much and we don’t 
mind losing a few thousand rupees on a year’s working. It would hardly be 
lefiected in the price. 

President. —Of course the risk is that if you increase the price of salt the 
increase continues long after you liave made up your loss. 

Mr. Sorley. —The issue price of salt ought to be based on a sort of consi¬ 
dered policy which will last over a certain number of years, so we work out 
an issue price which would cover, or be in existence for, a certain number of 
years so that we need not change the issue price unless it is absolutely 
necessary. 

President. —I want to ask you a few questions as regards the sea salt 
under your control. Government has only leased its sea salt works at 
Dharasna? 

Mr. Sorley.—^o: not at Dharasna and Chharwada. The Government 
salt works at Bassein have been leased out for lls. 24,000 a year. 

President. —What is the production a year? 

Jir. Sorley. —2 lakhs of maunds. Three Dadar salt works are leased out 
for Its. 13,500 and the production is I 5 lakhs of maunds a year; then there 
are three salt works in Uran (Kolaha Range) where the lessee pays Rs. 1,356 
a year; they produce i lakh of maunds, then in Shiroha taluka in the Ratna- 
giri District there are seven Government salt works which have been leased 
for Rs. 1,200. They produce about 16,000 maunds. 

President. —Government are merely interested as lessor and the manu¬ 
facture i.s carried on by these people and the sale also is done by them? 
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Mr. Sorley. —Yes. In Chharwada and Dharasna tlie system is somewhat 
>different. The salt is produced by the agarias and they receive a fixed price 
of 2 annas 9 pies on the sale of salt by them and the issue price is 3 annas 
9 pies, one anna being ground rent payable to Government, 

J)r, Matthai. —What is the point in fixing the price like this? 

Mr, Sorley, —It is due to the peculiar circumstances in which these salt 
works were developed. Year^ ago they were enlarged at the expense of 
these agarias themselves and they are paid Rs. 1,200 annually by Government 
for clearing channels, digging wells and so on. The details of the situation 
can be explained if necessary. 

Dr. Matthai. —If they have used their own money for improving their 
works they ought to be paid a better price. 

Mr, Sorley. —In the Bhandup salt works the land has been leased by 
Government to these persons who put capital into them and developed them. 
It has been leased for 99 years and 4 pies per maund is recovered from them 
for guarding charges. Otherwise they are just like private salt works. 
■Government instead of constructing the salt works themselves let them be 
constructed by capitalists and have-given them a lease for 99 years and 
recover 4 pies a maund for guarding the salt works. 

President. —When Government gives salt works to these people what does 
it give besides the land ? 

Mr. Sorley. —In Bhandup it doesn’t give anything. 

President. —In other places? 

Mr. Sorley. —’It lays the whole thing. The salt works are there; they are 
put up by Government. They are then a sort of running concern. 

President. —The pans have to be made every year? 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes, but the whole thing is laid out; they have got to keep 
them up to date. 

President. —These pans and things are there? 

Mr. Sorley. —They are all there and the guarding arrangements and so 
on a>re all complete; nothing is to be done except take them over and work 
theni. 

President. —Apparently in the case of Bombay Government have committed 
'themselves much more than they have done in other parts. 

Mr. Sorley. —That is under the Bombay Salt Act which dates back to 
1890 in its present form. 

President .—Take Madras Presidency for instance. Government can intro* 
duce a change if it likes, but here it cannot do it except by opening its own 
works and competing with other people. 

Mr, Sorley. —When the leases expire we can take them over. 

President .—In the case of Bhandup it was leased out four or five years 
ago and the 99 years’ lease has to run. 

Mr. Mathias. —In any case as regards your excise contractors who merely 
.pay excise duty you cannot cancePtheir licenses. 

Mr. Sorley. —Not unless they fail to make 5,000 maunds. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing they make 5,000 maunds they continue to work 
in perpetuity unless you paid compensation. 

Mr. Sorley .—That is so. 

President, —There is this thing of course namely that any big manufac¬ 
turer can come forward and say he will manufacture the whole quantity 
and if Government allows him to do so these leases are practically cancelled. 

Dr. Matthai. —I don’t think your experience in Bombay justifies any 
Government measure for controlling prices, that is to say in case there is 
profiteering for example. 
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Jii'. l^oiiei /.—1 am against controlling prices by Government. It has been/ 
the policy in Bombay to leave the prices entirely to the trade. 

Dt. Maitliai. —And it is not necessary either to control the quality? 

Mr. Sortey, —No. As far as the salt works are concerned at present they 
are operating efficiently to supply the quality of salt which the public on: 
this .side of India require. They may' not be operating economically if you 
consider how far they' iii'e to be able to face foreign competition; in that case 
of course they can’t he said to be efficient; but from the purely local point 
»f view they are quite efficient. 

President. —If 1 were to accept the figures as regards prices the position 
appears to me to lie this; in Bombay and round about Bombay^ the price is 
about Rs. 2-13-0 per maund. The corresponding price in Calcutta is Rs. 2-2-0 
to Rs. 2-G-O a maund for imported salt. Assuming that these figures can be 
depended upon what it shows is that in Bombay thi.s salt fetches the same 
price as or even a higher price than foreign salt which is .superior, in 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Sorley. — I don’t think that really' describes the position in ^Bombay. 
There is no demand for imported salt in Bombay and the price on this side 
of India is regulated by the price ruling in the Bombay' Presidency which I 
believe is higher than in most other parts of India. 

Presidc/if.—What does it provel It simply proves that this superior 
quality of salt has not been put in the market and therefore for an infei'ior 
quality of salt they pay a higher pri(;e than in Bengal. People are not 
getting tlie value for their money’ even though they don’t complain about it. 

Mr. Sorley. —Even if the imported salt came into Bombay and captured 
the market it would not sell as cheaply as it does in Calcutta because the 
level of prices is higher on this side of India. 

President. —On all imported articles? 

Mr. Sorley. —I think it is exceedingly' likely'. 

President. —W'e luive not come across that in our enquiries. It may lOe 
that retail prices in some places may be higher and what it shows is this that 
for a very inferior stuff you get the auine price in Bombay as they get 
for a very superior article in Bengal. 

Mr. Sorley. —Roughly .speaking that is correct as far as salt is concerned. 

President. —It means that the comsuiner of salt on this side of India is 
certainly not getting value for his money. 

Mr. Sorley. —It depends on what he is satisfied with. If he is satisfied 
with it, he is getting value for his money. 

Vr. Matthai. —Is there anything like a combination amongst the Bombay 
traders in salt? 

Mr. Sorley.—No. 

Mr, Matthai.- —Is there a thing called the Salt Union—a sort of informal 
combination—for fixing the price? Have yon any information about it? 

Mr. Sorley. —No. The salt trade is disorganized. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is there no sort of combination amongst the traders? I 
was given to undei'stand in Madras that they had so to speak a home market 
that is to say they get a higlier jjrice in Bombay to compensate for the lower 
price at which they sell salt in Madras. 

Mr. Sorley. —I have no information. I think in the Bwnbay salt trade 
there is no combination. I take it just a few men engaged in the export 
trade may be able to control the market. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is the reason for this higher price in Bombay. 

Mr. Sorbey. —Bombay- is one of the most expensive towns to live in, which 
is due amongst other things to the higher standard of its public services, 
such as education, hospitals, port development and so on. 
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Mr. Mathias. —If the ti-ade is disorganized it means tliat there would be 
aevero competition and lower price to that extent, so that these prices 
appear to be rather peculiar. 

Mr. Sorley. —Most of tliese high jii'ices are in the districts away from the 

wa 

Mr. Mnthia.t. —What about Bombay? 

Mr. Sorley. —It is one of the most expensive towns. Price of everything 
is high here. 

Mr. Matliia.H. —You mean incidental expenses, such as house rent, godown 
rent and so on makes the prices higher? 

Mr. Sorley. —Possibly. 

Mr. Motlrias. — Is there any octroi charges on salt? 

Mr. Soiiey. —There is no terminal tax; there is a wheel tax. 

Mr. MaihUis. —Would you mind finding out what the amount of municipal 
taxation on salt is? 

Mr. Sorley. — J. will let you know. I got a letter from a man who is in the 
Aden Salt Works saying that as regards the question of the Aden salt supply 
a large part of the capital in the Aden Salt Works is Indian capital. 

Mr. Mathias.—^'6 have had representations from the Indo Aden Salt 
Works. 

Mr. Sorley. —The capital is, T believe, largely put up by the Borah commu¬ 
nity, e 

Mr. Mathias. —4 out of the 5 salt works in Aden are Indian. 

president. —Mr. Strathie says in his report that there is a sort of an 
informal Association. 

Mr. Sorley. — It is all informal and nothing official. A copy of the re¬ 
presentation from the leading owners of Salt Works in Kola ha and Thana 
has been sent to me. 

1‘resideni. —It is very risky to draw any general conclusions, but obviously 
fthe price of salt must be governed by the price of the competing article. 
Piere in Bombay the only article that could compete would be the imported 
saft if it came in and tlierefore the price level does Correspond to more or 
less, the import price in Bombay. Where there is competition between the 
Indian salt of different kinds the prices are lower. Unless there was some 
organisation wlucli was trying to average the prices it is difficult to say 
why this happens. 

Mr. Sorley. —^J. don’t consider that the price of salt would be afl'ected by 
the price of imported salt. 

Fresideiit. —It would not be dearer than the salt that is sold in Bombay 
if 1 were to accept these figures. 

Mr. Sorley. —My own personal opinion i.s that it has no effect in fixing 
the price. 

I'residenl. —The price of a commodity must be determined by some factor. 

Mr. Sorley. —It is determined by supply and demand. 

1‘resident. —If the price went up too high, it would be profitable to im¬ 
port. People have got used to eating this salt and they pay more or less 
the same price as the imported salt into Bengal. 

Mr. Sorley. —There is competition among the salt manvifacturers here. 

President. —Ueally is there any competition? 

Mr, Sorley. —They are selling against each other. It is to the interest 
of one man to sell salt against another man. 

President. —In the same area? 

Mr. Sorley. —Yes. 

President. —They are more or less sold at the same price 
.Mr. Sorley. —They raise it here and lower it there. 

L 2 
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President .—I should like to know a little more about the informal combine 
or association if one exists. Can you supply me with any information? 

Mr. Sorley .—I can’t give you any reliable information. 

President .—As regards Calcutta we are likely to get more definite evi¬ 
dence of the existence of a combine. We expect that. It has been going- 
on for some time. It is much better organised tlian anything you are 
likely to have in Bombay. 

Mr. Sorley ,—Many of the so-called big men in the salt trade do not know 
very much about the conditions under which the salt is made and they 
don’t keep proper accounts and so it is impossible to tell how much money 
they put in the salt trade and how much profit is made and how it is- 
distributed. 
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Proceedings of a meeting of the Board held at Bombay on Wednesday 

the 12th March, 1930. 

' Pbbsent : 

Sir Padamji P. Ginwala, Kt. . . President. 

Mr. A. E. Mathias, I.C.S . . Member. 

Dr. John Matthai .... Member. 

Mr. R. L, Walker, I.C.S. . . Secretary. 

Witnesses : 

Mr. Shorab R. Davar 
Mr. N. M. Muzuradar 
Mr. J. K. Mehta 

Mr. Walchand Hirachand . . ^ Representing the Maharashtra 

Mr. M. G. Kotibhaskar . . . j Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Walchand Hirachand . . 

Mr. Kapilram Vakil . . . . r Representing Okha Salt Works, 

Mr. Govind M. Gole . . . . ^ Limited. 

Mr. Hooseibhoy Lalljee . . . Representing Indo-Aden Salt Works. 

Mr. Mann Subedar .... Representing Jodhpur Darbar. 

President. —I should like to take the Chambers together, because the 
points are common to both. T don’t think that there is really any difference 
of opinion between the two Chambers. Your view is that if possible the 
price of salt to the consumer should be lowered. 

Mr, Muzumdar. —It should be made as cheap as possible. 

President, —In so far as you refer to the reduction of the duty that is a 
,point upon which we can’t say anything. That is not part of our enquiry. 
Mr. Muzumdar, — Yes, 

President.—But there may be other ways of reducing the price of salt 
tp the consumer than merely by the reduction of duty. 

Mr. Muzumdar. —By increasing the production ? 

President, —Yes and by cheapening the cost of production and by eco¬ 
nomies in the cost of distribution. I do not know whether you are in touch 
with the retail prices in the country. We have been trying to collect evidence 
on that point and really it is very very difficult to get any reliable evidence. 
But I think it would be safe to assume that there is a fairly big gap between 
what we consider the fair selling price of salt and the price at which the 
consumer gets it. That is largely due to the cost of distribution and it is 
there I would like the views of the Chamber. You would agree that a 
reduction in the price of salt to the consumer would result. 

Mr. Muzumdar. —Quite. 

President. —Because as you say salt is a very important commodity and 
besides there is a considerable amount of national sentiment in connection 
with it. On economic grounds as well it is important that salt should b« 
cheap. At the same time you suggest that assistance should be given to 
the manufacturers of indigenous salt. 

Mr. Muzumdar, —Yes. 

President. —I think I have explained more than once that it is very 
difficult to devise a scheme in the ordinary way, that is to say, assisting 
the industry by means of a duty or a bounty, because you would agree 
that though this Board never takes a political view of amy question, it can 
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not ignore the fact that there is a lot of political feeling behind the salt , 
tax and you would agree that if we were to make a proposal for protecting 
the industry even at this moment, it would be rather inexpedient to inci’easa 
the duty on salt. 

Mr. Davar .—You mean an import duty. 

PresideiiL. —Yes. It may l)e that the import duty doesn’t affect the price 
of salt in the country itself. If the price of salt is raised as a measure of 
protection, it is not likely to be accepted purely on political grounds. 

Mr. Muznmdar .—The incidence of the duty would be lessened as time 
goes on and home production is increased. 

l‘reside,ikt .—Tliat is all right, if you take merely the economic view of the 
situation, but if you import iiolitics into it, does not the position become 
much more difficult? 

Mr. Muzwndar .—I am afraid at the moment it does. 

President .—That is the point and therefore it would be inadvisable to 
propose a measure of tliat kind if it can he avoided. 

Mr. M uzumdar. —Yes. 

President .—The same thing applies to a bounty, but in a different sense 
and, as .you know, it is tar more difficult to get a scheme of bounties 
through than a scheme of duties. Therefore duties and bounties must have 
the same tendency towards raising the price. One great objection to the 
bounty is if you want to make the scheme of protection effective, you must 
have a scheme which will enable the protection to be increased fnom time 
to time. There is an application ju.st now which 1 am going to deal with 
in which it is stated that prices are constantly Falling. We do not know at 
what level they will stop. It means that if you have a bounty, it must be 
increased. I cannot conceive of any Legislative Assembly giving a carte 
blanche that whatever bounty is nc<‘e.ssary may be given. The same thing 
applies to a lesser e.stent to the anti-dumping duties. 

Mr. Maznindar .—Did you not have the same thing in the Steel industry? 

President .—It happened that the bounty was paid with reference to the / 

actual fair .selling piice of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. As it - 
happened, the bounty was equivalent to the Io.ss that they sustained on the 
sales effected against the Continental steel and further it was in existence 
for a short period. 

Mr. M'lizumdar .—I see the difficulty in the ca.se of salt. 

rresident.—That is the point. You would agree that the industry must 
be assisted by some sort of protection. 

Mr. Davar. —Yes. 

President .—The basis of every .scheme of protection is to enable the 
protected industry to get a reasonable price for its product and it enables 
it to get a market for its prod\»ct. That is the aim ajid object of schemes of 
protection. Therefore any scheme of protection which provides that really 
©ught to meet the situation. In fact the guarantee to the manufacturer 
of a fair .selling price and a market in my opinion is a much better method 
of pi-otection than any scheme of protection by means of a bounty or a 
duty, because yen can never be certain of getting that price. 

Mr. Miizumdar .—As far ns we .as a chamber are concerned all that wo 
urge is that the home production should be increased by every possible 
protective means. 

President. —Yovi may increase your production and if you are not able 
to compete against the foreign article, what are you to do? First of all 
you have got to devise a .scheme by which owing to competition with the 
foreign article, yoii are able to get a market and realise a price which would 
pay you. 

Mr. MAizumdar. —Yes, 

President. —It was for this reason that in our earlier statements. we 
propounded a scheme of marketing organisation. The idea underlying thab 
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scheme is that the industry must get a fair selling price and simultaneously 
a market and I understand as regards that principle you are agreed. 

Mr. Muzumdar ,—We have referred in onr memorandum to a marketing 
organisation for salt in the initial stages. We had ourselves recommended 
it in the case of the Match industry. 

President .—Of course in the case of the Match industry it fell through, 
because there were inherent difficulties. First of all there were far too 
many manufacturers and secondly there was the question of quality. We 
could not prescribe any standard. Here, as you know, salt is a chemical 
and it is easy to prescribe a standard. .4ny chemist can say by applying 
ordinary tests whether it is up to a standard. In the case of the Match 
industry when wo cannot have the standard, we could not fix a price at all to 
be paid to the manufacturer which would really equalise the prices of all 
the manufacturers, but here you can do it. You can say that salt of such 
and such a quality must be produced and below that quality it cannot he 
sold. If the manufacturer produces a much better salt, he can get a 
bofler price. We have got chemical tests made of the standaid of salt 
consumed in the Bengal market and therefore the salt that is put into that 
market by this organisation must conform to those standards. But in order 
<o protect the manufacturer who produces a better article, we are jirepared 
to provide that he should get an equivalent price. 

Mr. Muzumdar .—Equivalent to the quality? 

President. —Yes. If yon produce a perfect salt for which there is no 
market, you would not get anything e.xtra. If you produce a better quality 
and if it is marketable, you would get a better price compared to the 
ordinary quality. Within those limits it is possible in the case of the Salt 
industry to prescribe a standard and fix the price with reference to the 
standard, .so timt the main objections tbat existed in the case of the Match 
industry do not arise here. 

Mr. Muzu.mdar .—If the Board feels that the difficulties are fewer and 
lesser, we, as a Chamber, accept in principle this idea of a marketing 
organisation. 

President .—1 can tell you this much. We .are exploring all possible 
^venues. We have examined everything. In the light of all the evidence we 
feel that the industry ought to be encouraged and that some provision must 
b^ made and we ha%'e come to the conclusion that the safest and the best 
method from all points of view is this sort of marketing organisation which 
will assist the industry and which will lielp the consumer. Are yon familiar 
with marketing organisations? 

Mr. Muzlundar. —Yes. 

President .—There are a number of men who make their living out of 
the salt. We don’t want to deprive them of their livelihood. At the same 
time we don’t want quite so many people. It need not pass through so 
many hands. 

Mr. Muzumdar .—A certain number of parasites are, of course, always 
required. 

President .—As a matter of general- principle you would agree that a 
large scale marketing orgauisation under modern con.dition.s is far more 
economical than small scale or organisations. 

Mr. Muzumdar. —Certainly, from the economic point of view. 

President .—We Imve really got no data- as regards this and it is not 
our business to go into details. It is for you, Gentlemen, who are interested 
in the business to come forward and say that these are the lines on which 
we .should proceed. We simply discuss the main principle. That is as far 
as we can go and you will agree tbat that is the best way of dealing with 
It. This Board is not in business. Its function is mainly to deal with 
principles and it will lay down certain principles which, if ap])lied. might 
make the organisation more satisfactory, hut we can’t make any definite 
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propasals which must bind the Government and the business community and 
the industry. On that footing you agree that if possible proposals might be 
made. 

Mr. Muzumdar. —We agree in principle. 

Mr. 'Uavar. —May I ask a question? In this marketing organisation that 
you contemplate, is the foreigner going to compete also P What is the position 
of the foreigner going to be? I am talking of a broad principle. 

President, —We contemplate the prohibition of all foreign imports under 
this scheme, 

Mr. Muzumdar. —Excluding Aden. 

President. —If Aden is declared as foreign, it will be excluded. I am 
using the term ‘ foreign ’ in that sense. 

Mr. Davar. —Aden being part of Bombay, it won’t be considered as 
foreign at least by the Board. 

President. —^Whatever is declared to be foreign will he imported only by 
this marketing organisation so long as it is required. What it will do is that 
it will be in charge of supplying the market. It will say ‘ The market wants 
600,000 tons of salt ’. Then it buys as much salt as it can get in India 
at a price which we consider as a fair selling price and the remainder it 
buys outside. 

Mr. Muzumdnr. —May I explain one thing, Sir, before we go further? 
Speaking for the Chamber I have said that we agree in principle to a 
central marketing organisation, but we have not considered any detailed 
scheme. 

President. —The marketing organisation assumes that there are no 
foreign imports and if there are any imports, these imports are under the 
control of this marketing organisation, so that the foreign imports do not 
injure the national interest. 

Mr. Davar .—That is the point. 

President. —It is obvious that you cannot allow foreign imports to ci 
into the protected market. 

Mr. Muznmdar. —Quite. 

President. —But you agree that the foreign imports must be stopped? 

Mr. Muzumdar. —They will have to be stopped. 

President. —Without .stopping them you cannot have any scheme of protec¬ 
tion. If our proposals are accepted by the Government and if we make them 
on these lines, you will have plenty of opportunity of giving expression to 
your views, because Government cannot form a marketing organisation 
themselves. Somebody must come forward to form such an organisation. 

Mr^ Davar. —That is the point. Whatever scheme is formulated, this 
Chamber should have an opportunity of being heard on that scheme. 

President. —You know how public utility companies are formed. Take 
an electric supply company as an instance. They first apply for a license. 
That license is considered by Government and then Government ask for 
public opinion whether the license should be accepted in that or any other 
form. It might be that the same procedure might be adopted or some 
similar procedure might be followed and the opinion of the public invited. 
By the ‘ public ’ I mean, the manufacturing public, the consuming public 
and the mercantile interests. It cannot he done otherwise; it is quite 
obvious. 

Mr. Muzumdar. —Yes. 

Mr. Davar. —The scheme, 1 presume, will be an All India one. 

President. —That is a matter which will have to be considered when the 
question arises, but we contemplate that it will extend eventually at any 
rate to the whole of Northern India. For the present, Bombay and Madras 
will be excluded. The salt excise systems in those two Presidencies are 
very complicated, whereas in Northern India and in the markets of Bengal 
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and Bihar we have a clear field because we have not got these small manu¬ 
facturers. If the marketing organisation is once established, in course of 
time we can hope that Bombay and Madras will fall into line. The aim and 
object of the whole thing must be to put the salt into the market at the 
least price—J mean at the lowest possible cost. We have got some figures 
to show that the gap between the wholesale price and the retail price is 
10 annas to one rupee. That is the net gap including transport and every¬ 
thing. You can just imagine that if you were able to save 8 annas out of 
that to the retail consumer, it would be a saving of Its. 2 or Ks. 3 crores 
to the consumer in a year. That is the point. That is the principal aim 
and object of the scheme, and incidentally it also gives protection to the 
industry. I can see no other way of doing it. I am glad that the Chambers 
of Commerce also agfee in principle that that is the best way of doing it. 

Mr. Muzumdar. —Yes. 

President .—I hope that the manufacturers also are more or less agreed 
on that point. 

There are about ten points in the representation of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber. We have already dealt with the first three points. As regards 
the point that earth salt should be available for manure purposes at a cost 
price with minimum railway freight, that does not come directly under the 
scope of our enquiry, b\it 1 may tell you that we have examined the railway 
administrations in this enquiry and have found them in a more reasonable 
mood as regards freight than before. They have promised reductions in 
freight which we think are reasonable though in some directions there h 
room for further reductions and I hope that the business community wil 
press the railway administrations to go further than they have gone. Tha 
is for you to take up hereafter. 

Mr, Muzumdar ,—We have said so on page 2 of our representation. 

President .—If they give lower freights for the ordinary salt, then it follows 
that the earth salt cannot be excluded. 

Mr, Muzumdar. —Quite. 

President .—'As regards (5) viz. '* Salt fit for consumption by horses, 
cattle, etc., should be made available at as cheap a rate as possible and in 
\large quantities ”, we should like very much to find out if this can be done, 
.^t present, there has been I’eally no investigation of the denatured salt. 
IJhat is a point that can be investigated by the proposed organisation. It 
may be to its interest to find out some means by which salt could be made 
available for consumption by cattle without interfering with the salt for 
human consumption. Mr. Kapilram Vakil, is there any denatured salt 
which while it is unfit for human consumption is fit ior consumption by 
cattle ? 

Mr. Kapilram Vakil. —No. Denaturing is done very largely in France 
for industrial purposes. 

President .—It would be for you and for chemists like Mr, Vakil to find 
out something, and if anything was found out, we should not anticipate any 
difficulty on the part of Government to give effect to it. In other parts of 
the world, the price of salt does not matter much. The cattle can get it 
even if it is dear. Here in this country it makes a lot of difference, but 
it can be undertaken' by manufacturers or vendors of salt who are really 
interested in the increased sale of their salt. 

Mr. Muzumdar .—We would suggest that apart from any investigation by 
individual chemists and manufacturers, Government also might investigate. 

IVeiident.—-There is the Agricultural Research Council. It ought to be 
its duty to investigate that point. First of all, we have no figures. We 
have been trying to get some figures as to how much salt is being used b^ 
cattle and how much is required. We have got no evidence, strange as it 
may seem. 

Br. Matthai .—Has the Chamber got any kind of estimate? 
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Mr. Muzumdar. —No. 

President. —You must first of all find out how much does a cow require 
for keeping fit. ft must, I take it, vary with the conditions of climate and 
«o on. 

Mr. Muzumdar. —Directors of Agriculture and such other officers of 
Government may be able to give you some evidence. 

President. —They have not been able to give us any information on that 
point. Therefore I am iiointing out that it is worth while working out how 
much an animal requires, how much is being actually consumed to-day, and 
what is the total quantity required. Those who are in contact with the rural 
life may be able to tell us, but so far none has come forward to tell us. 
Even though this would be beyond the terms of our reference, we should be 
prepared to stretch a point and say something if we had some data. This 
Board, does not as you know deal with any general proposition. It must 
have some concrete fact before il to express any opinion. It is for that 
reason I say that we should find it very difficult to get this suggestion iu 
our report—not because we don’t wish'to do it but because it would serve 
no practical v’tupose. You would agree under those conditions. What 
could we do, when we have no evidence 

Mr. Muzumdar. —You might at least say that the matter is one which 
requires investigation. 

President. —We can say that it is essential that this aspect of the ques¬ 
tion should be investigated. 

Mr. Muzumdar.— will meet our point. 

Mr. Laltjee. —In Bombay and Madras, some quantity of salt is destroyed 
every year, the reason being that the salt after the monsoon is somewhat 
muddy and the crystals are not regular. Therefore that salt is destroyed 
under special permission. If the railway freights can be lowered. 

President. —People who will eat mud in this country if they get it free 
will eat that salt. 

Mr. Lalljee.—U you make enquiries, you will find that a certain quantity 
of salt is being destroyed every year. My point is that if that is made use 
of, the cost of fine salt will be cheaper. 

President. —I agree with you, but you cannot put it into the market at 
a lower price because people will eat it. Then Government will say that it 
will lose the revenue. If you can produoe some kind of salt which human 
beings cannot eat and which cattle can, then it is feasible, 

Mr. Lalljee. —In the same way if a large quantity is made available in 
Madras and Bombay, the cost of production would become less. Even iu 
Aden, whenever there is a heavy rainfall we have to ask for permission to 
destroy the salt which becomes muddy. 

President. —I wish the whole of the Bombay s.alt were destroyed. 

Mr. Lalljee.—They produce such low quality salt because they have to 
destroy a certain quantity every year. 

Mr. Muzumdar. —May I draw the attention of the Board to the point we 
have raised about adulteration on page 3 of our representation P We have 
suggested there that the Tariff Board should examine that question. 

President. —As regards the point about the mixing of salt with earth, if 
you see the Bombay and Madras salt, you will find that it is part of the 
process of manufacture. What they really require is some supervision over 
the manufacture of salt. 'Phis salt must be pushed out by a better salt. 

Mr. Muzumdar. —.\part from the impurity that there may be in the salt 
when it leaves the works, further adulteration takes place in the course of 
distribution. 

President. —As I have said, in the case of Bengal salt, there are standards 
by which we can say that the salt has been adulterated. Here, as the salt 
is manufactured, it is full of mud. If we try to regulate it, it will throw 
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a tremendous amount of work on the staff and the staff will have to be 
multiplied. In Madras they cut down the staff and the result is that file 
quality has deteriorated to some extent. 

Mr. Muzumdar. —As in the ease of foodstuffs the local authority could 
have power to pimsecute for adulteration. There must be some penalty for 
adulteration. 

President.- -That you can only do when you .standardise the quality. 
How can you .standardise this salt? Can we sa 5 ' 10 per cent, mud? 

Mr. Muzumdar. —If he adds any further percentage of dirt, you must 
run him in. 

President. —What is important is that the quality should be .standardised. 
Supposing this scheme goes through, it will be doing something toward.s the 
elirninetioH of adulteration. That dispose.s of your representation. Is there 
anything which you wish to say? 

Mr, Lalljee.- —If you were to .standardise the salt, what would be the 
condition of the Bombay salt now going there? 

President. —We are con.sidering that point. The obvious remedy is to 
improve the taste of the consumer who eats that salt in Bengal by giving 
him the other salt which is better. 

Mr. Lalljee.. —The Bombay salt which has been going there for the last 
40 years, the Bengalees will be asked not to eat. 

President. —Yes, by you. After all, the quantity of salt imported from 
Bombay to Calcutta is very smdll. 

Mr. Lalljee. —It is 30,000 tons. 

])r. Matthai. —To some extent, the Bombay salt i.s being replaced by 
Aden salt. 

President. —We are c,onsiderin!i that point. The whole point is this. If 
you have a marketing organisation, it would he its duty to train the 
consumer. If the consumer still w^ants that, he can have it at a price. 

Mr. Mnnu Subedar. —Or the producer must be trained. 

President. —Or the producer must be trained. There is no other way. 
But anyhow you wilt have a chance when this is published for eliciting 
public opinion. 

Is there anything that you would like to say on behalf, of the Maharashtra 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Walchandp 

Mr. Walchund. —Nothing in particular. 

President. —As regards this application, Mr. Kapilram Vakil, have you 
got the Chamber to support you? 

Mr. Kapilram, Vakil.—^o. The Chamber is meeting this evening. In 
the meantime I have to expi'ess Mr. .1, Mehta’s regret at his not being able 
to be present here to-day and support our application because he is engaged 
in another committee. He has signed the application along with us, and 
we have also telegraphic support from all the salt producers in Karachi, 
There is a meeting of the Chamber this evening, and we shall be discussing 
this point at that meeting. 

President. —Thi.s Board functions rather slowly and on somewhat different 
lines from what you seem to think. This Board does not really make any 
interim reports : it must examine the question as a whole. But we would 
he prepared to do this: If you move the Government of India and they 
feel that they would like to ask this Board for its opinion, on the facte 
as stated in your representation, by way of an interim report or otherwise, 
we Would be prepared to consider the question. But I think it would he 
rather a deiparture from the ordinary way in w'hich this Board functions to 
issue an interim report. 

Mr. Muzwmdar. —Cur experience is that the Government of India moves 
itill more slowly than the Board does. 



Mt. Walchand .—The question has been referred to the Tariff Board of the 
salt industry being established in the country and attempts are being made 
to produce salt in the country to make India self-contained as regards salt, 
but about August 1928 when the first shipment of Indian made salt went 
to Calcutta, the price which has all along been controlled by a conference or 
whatever you call it and kept at Bs. 110 dropped down to Bs. 74 or Rs. 78. 

President .—1 think we have got ample evidence to show that the prices 
have dropped. 

Mr. Walchand .—Last September prices came down to Bs. 52 or Rs, 64. 
This is a serious handicap to an infant industry which is just coming into 
being. Therefore we submit that this comes directly under the purview 
of the Tariff Board. The main idea is, how best to permanently establish 
the industry in the country and while attempts are being made and enquiries 
going on prices have dropped owing to the manipulations of the Conference 
from R.S, 110 to Rs. 50 which will nip in the bud all attempts for the 
establishment of the salt industry in the country and destroy the industry 
which has just begun. It should therefore naturally come under the direct 
purview of the Tariff Board if these facts are accepted. 

President .—I quite agree with you, but there is one little flaw in your 
argument. If the policy of protection was generally accepted by the Gov¬ 
ernment then this Board could well say “ protection has been accepted : this 
industry will come to grief before we take action and we must take imme¬ 
diate steps ”. But this is always the issue—whether the industry has made 
out a case for protection or not, and the case of each has to be considered 
on its own merits. Therefore unless Government commits itself to a general 
policy of protection the Board can take no action. 

Mr. Walchand ,—I agree. I have seen that difficulty and have therefore 
asked this to be treated as an emergent relief to be temporarily granted 
which should not be cited as a precedent. 

President .—We should be very glad if you could get the orders of the 
Government of India whether they want us to take action on that point 
and then we should be glad to advise the Government of India. But, as 
I say, there is this difficulty that the Government of India must first of 
all decide that the industry has to be protected. Then Government can 
say “ we will give you relief But that very thing is in issue. If you 
can get the Government of India to say “ we have decided to protect the 
industry and we want to give it interim relief ” and ask us for our views 
then this Board will say what its views are. 

Mr. Vakil .—^^May I point out that it is quite likely that by the time 
your report is ready in due course and Government gives it its consideration 
and says protection is granted, it may find that there are no salt works 
in existence. In that case don’t you think that your report will only have 
an academic value f 

President .—I quite agree with you. But that is the policy of Govern¬ 
ment. It wants to satisfy itself first of all on the merits of each case. We 
have got to make out a case for the protection of an industry on its 
merits. 

Mr. Vakil .—Which is not likely to exist by the time the report is ready! 

President.—Thut is a question between you and the Government. What 
can we do? If the Government had adopted a general policy of protection, 
that is to say industries were entitled to protection subject to an examination, 
then this Board would be the authority to make that recommendation if it 
was satisfied that a case for temporary relief was made out. You may take 
it from mo that so far as we are concerned the Board is always willing to 
do whatever it can for the industry, but it will not do a thing the issue of 
which is infructuous. 

Mr. Muenmdar .—When the situation is so critical cannot the Board take 
the initiative? 
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President, —No. That is the trouble. The Board is asked to enquire 
and report whether a certain industry ought to be given protection and 
“the Government then decides whether that industry has made out a case 
for the grant of protection. Until that is done Government will not do 
anything under the present policy. 

Mr. Walchand. —Will the Tariff Board meet the application of most of 
the producers in the country to the extent to report that these people have 
placed before the Board some facts and figures and that the Tariff Board 
has got authentic evidence as regards these facts and figures? Will the 
Board at least send on that application to the Government of India testify¬ 
ing to the correctness of the facts and figures given by the applicants? 

President. —But there are no figures that you have given us. In your 
last representation you said that prices have come down to Ba, 54. The 
Government of India will want to know whether at that price you are not 
able to sell your salt. Government may say Bs. 54 is a very good price for 
you ; that it is a fair selling price. That means that we must show that 
Bs. 54 is not a good price which means that the whole report is there. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —May I say a word not as a representative of the 
infant industry but of the oldest salt industries in India as regards this 
drop in prices of salt? I have every sympathy with the application of the 

other people. You said that if Government wrote to the Board asking for 

their views the Board would be prepared to give it. In case that occasion 
arises I submit that the drop in the prices to Bs. 54 does not merely 

affect the Sun, Moon and Star and other Karachi works and Okha but it 

also affects the salt which is reaching towards Bengal from the Bajputana 
salt sources. It enables the imported salt to roach further inland and cut 
into regions like Central India. Therefore when this question arises, if it 
does arise, if protection is granted in the form of a bounty to these works 
it will not do, unless you take effective steps to see that these works do not 
make inroads upon the Northern India production. 

President. —I can tell you that if we were the Government of India we 
,ivould be prepared to do all that for you, but there are formal considerations 
for which we are not responsible. I am merely suggesting to you, Mr. 
Walchand, that if you really want the thing to be expedited we are not the 
proper authorities for that purpose; you must induce the Government of 
India to ask us what we think of the situation. 

Mr. Walchand. —I have been to Delhi and from there I have come to 
you I 

Mr. Lalljee. —If at all you consider the case at the instance of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India for a bounty will you consider also the claims of Aden, 
Bombay and Madras? 

President. —We have got to consider all claims. So far as we are con¬ 
cerned we are trying to expedite the report and if you wish the Board to 
do anything more you should follow the procedure I have indicated to you. 
We are making a very special effort to finish the report as soon as possible. 
That is all the Board can do. I ajn very sorry that the Board has not really 
power to act as you suggest. I agree that there may be occasions on which 
an interim relief may he necessary but the policy is such that we reaUy 
find ourselves incapable of taking any action. 

Mr. Mueumdar. —Have the Board no discretionary power to make an 
interim recommendation? 

President. —The Board has power to do anything it likes but it has not 
got the power to compel Government to take action. I have explained to 
you what the position is. There are two questions. The Government must 
first decide that protection has to be granted. If Government had decided 
that, we could say, if we were satisfied, that there was a case for interim 
relief. That is one difficulty. The second difficulty is that the price of 
Bs. 54 may be a price which is good for you. Therefore you have got to 
convince the Government that this is not a price which is good for you. 
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80 tlmt it oomes to tiiis that first of all the ease foi' proteetion has to he 
established and then that Rs. 54 is not a fair price. 

Mr. Mann. Swhedar. —Maj’ 1 submit that if the form of relief asked for 
is a bounty tbeh that bounty ought to be made available to all producers. 

rresident. —The point does not arise. Yon are assuming something. WO 
have hot come to that stage. 

Mr. Wnlfhand. —We admit, Sir, that your report is not a mandate which 
Government is bound to accept. But if you are convinced that a temporary 
relief is necessary on the assumption that the industry in your opinion has to 
be protected, then Government will think otherwise. The Government are 
quite free to think as the 3 ' like but that will be. our second line of defence 
once the Board says that thej’ are convinced that the industry- should be 
protected and that an interim relief is necessary. 

Pr(’..ndi‘nt .—You have had instances of other industries which are far 
more important than the salt industry where no action had been taken. 

Mr. Wnlchand .—But Government may improve! 

President. —] am very .sorry that that is the position. I don’t think the 
Board can take anj’ step. 

Mr. Vakil. —If the Government itself makes a reference to the Board, 
the Board will not hesitate in placing its views before the Government of 
India? 

President. —If the Government makes a reference I can assure you that 
the Board will consider it as expeditiously as possible. That I can promise. 

* * • * * 

President. —I think that this is the last time that I shall hax'e the 
privilege of presiding over the public proceedings of this Board, and I 
should like to take this opportunity of making my acknowledgments. I 
should like to explain that there is a groat deal of misunderstanding on the 
part of the public on one point, vie., the relation of this Board with Gov¬ 
ernment and I should like to fake this opportunity of telling you that so far 
as the Board is concerned, it has no .secret relation.ship with Government. 
It is eutirel.v independent of the Govenitneuf. In this .sense that Govern¬ 
ment pays ns we are under the Government, but that is about all that the 
Government does. The onl.v iiislm,''tionK that we get from Government—this 
is iniportant and T wish you to give as much publicity to it as possible—are 
our terms of reference and if Government has got to convey to ns any other 
instructions, it conveys them in the same manner as the original terms of 
reference and after that—you may hardly credit it—Government absolutely 
forgets the <‘xistence of the Board and it is only reminded of it when the 
Board sends its ]-epOrt to the Government of India. .1 am rather emphasising 
this point because a few days ago an enterprising journalist came in and 
a.sked me when I .should he at liberty to give an article to him on the 
secret history of the relations between the Governnient of India and the 
Tariff Board. T tried to iier.sn.-ide him that there was no secret history and 
that he had only to look at the proceedings of the Tariff Board to satisfy 
himself. So far as the Government is concerned, it has never attempted to 
interfere with the Board’.s work .and .you m.ay take that as a really true 
and coirect .statement of the position ' and we appreciate Oovernment’s 
attitude. That is .as regards Government. 

Now, a.s regards the co-operation that I have received from the business 
communitj'. I can not speak too higlilj' of it. I have been here on the 
Board for .seven 3 -ear.s nearly .and T confess that there has never been an 
occasion on which the business community has failed me. They have given 
me WhateveU advice T sought. They have come to enlighten me with their 
views on vaUions subjects that have come before me and I leave this Board 
with a feeling of friendliness between the Board and the business community 
and I hope that the feeling of friendliness that exists will continue to exist 
■SO long as this Board functions. 
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I should like also to make my acknowledgment to my colleagues. This 
Board has worked together for four or five years and you could not imagine 
three persons more differently constituted than we are. I leave it to your 
imagination to guess what happens between us when we are discussing 
questions ol importance but as you may see from our reports we are a 
harmonious body, desirous of doing our duty according to our lights. 
Amongst my most pleasant recollections are the dealings which I had with 
my colleagues on this Board. 

I would also like to add a word about the Secretaries and the staff. 1 
don’t believe that theie is any Department of Goi'ernment where so much 
loyalty and devotion has been shown by the staff to the Members as well as 
to the performance of their duties. They have done their work under most 
arduous conditions without any hesitation and, when we toured through 
Godforsaken parts, under conditions most unpleasant. Every demand that 
has been made upon the Secretary and the stall ha.s been fulfilled with the 
utmost loyalty and devotion. , 

A,s I say I am leaving this Board with a feeling that on the whole my 
work has been very pleasant and has been made more pleasant by the 
co-operation 1 have received on all hands. This is not the time for me to 
review my work on this Board. It is for you to form your judgment about 
my work. As regard.s its public aspect 1 may have another opportunity 
when I may be more at liberty to discuss my views as regards both the 
conception of the policy of discriminating protection and the way in which it 
is administered, but this is not the place and this is certainly not the time 
for 'it. 1 must wait for another opportunity, in the meanwhile, I think'' 
you all. Gentlemen, once more. 

Mr. LaUjee ,—We have been very much thankful to this Tariff Board for 
treatment always accorded to us. What little we have done—I mean the 
Indian merchants and especially my Chamber—-we have done as part of our 
duty. When this Board was formed seven years ago, great hopes were 
raised and 1 can safely say that so far as my Chamber is concerned those 
hopes have been fully realised. So far as yourself and your colleagues are 
concerned, we know very well and we feel very much that you have taken 
all the trouble and care necessary in the discharge of the work that has been 
entrusted to you and there is the further consolation that all your reports 
that we have gone through have been such that they have met with the 
approval of the public to a large extent. 

So far as 1 am concerned, I have had the honour of giving evidence 
before your Board on more than half a dozen occasions and I can tell you 
that whenever 1 have appeared before the Tariff Board I have always felt 
that 1 have come before a Board of gentlemen who are anxious to help 
the industries as best they can and as such I may once again tell you that 
we have had ample proof to show that there has been no doubt about equal 
treatment to all the parties so far as the questions before the Board are 
concerned and 1 hope that in future also the Board will be such as will 
keep up those traditions. 1 may add that we do feel that your absence would 
be a loss. At the same time we hoije that Government will give us a person 
in your place who will inspire the same confidence as you have done. 

Mr. Muzunidar .—Before you leave that chair for the last time Sir, I 
should like to take this opportunity as a representative of the business 
community and also as a citizen of saying how much we have appreciated 
your services as President of the Tariff Board. I am personally connected, 
in a way, with an industry that owes much to the labours of the Tariff 
Board. The business community, Sir, will he sorry to lose you, but we 
hope that your successors on the Board will discharge their duties with the 
same thorouglaiess, the same impartiality, and in the same spirit of service 
that you, Sir, have always extended to the industries of the country. With 
these words, I should like to associate myself with all that Mr. Lalljee has 
said and wish \ou a long life and prosperity in your I'etiiement. 
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Mr. Walchand .—On behalf of the Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, I 
should like to associate myself with all that has been said by both Mr. H. A. 
Lalljee and Mr. Muzumdar. 

Mr. Manu Subedar .—^May I add a word to what has been said. While 
it is going to be a great loss to the business community to lose a President 
like you who has fearlessly handled questions before him, we wish you a long: 
life and prosperity where you are going, but we trust that your services 
to the country will not be altogether lost and we shall soon have you amidst 
us again in some big part in the great constructive effort which is going 
to be made as a result of the Reforms. 
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MESSRS. PARRY & Co., Ltd., Madras. 

Evidence of Mr. C. E. WOOD recorded at Ootacamund on Thursday 
the 12th September 1929. 

Salt. 

President. —Is your firm interested in salt? 

-Vt. Wood. —Yes, we manufacture salt for Government. 

President. —Where do you manufacture? 

Mr. Wood. —At Cuddalore. 

President, —Have you got an eicise license or a modified excise license 
or what? 

Mr. Wood. —^We manufacture under Government supervision. 

Dr. Matthai. —Are you bound to sell to Government? 

Mr. Wood. —We sell through Government. 

Dr. Matthai. —Then I think it is a monopoly factory. 

Mr. Mathias. —How much salt do you produce? 

Mr. Wood. —We make 30,000 to 40,000 maunds a year. Compared with 
what is imported it is nothing. 

President .—Is there a salt market in Madras? 

Mr. Food.—Yes. 

President, —Have you any association like the Salt Association? 

Mr. Wood. —No. We sell to dealers. 

President. —You buy it from G'wernment at a fixed price? 

Mr. Food.—No. We manufacture under Government supervision; we 
store under Government supervision and the merchants come and buy from 
us the salt as it remains on Government stacking ground at the factories. 

President. —I am talking of Madras. 

Mr. Wood. —In Madras itself we don’t sell. 

president. —Can you tell me whether there are any large dealers in salt 
in Madras who would be able to give us this information? We want to see 
hows the salt market is organised. 

Mr. Wood. —I will let you have this information. 

President. —The whole point is this, that Government is not supposed to 
make any profit on the salt but is supposed to sell it at what it considers a 
reasonable price. That price I want to find out. Has that any relation to 
what we might call the world price? 

Mr. Food.—It must have. There is a large market in Calcutta. 

President. —I want to know from the economic point of view how prices 
are governed in the salt market in Madras. Government price is not the 
economic price. They sell at what they consider a reasonable price which is 
governed by supply and demand. Occasionally it happens that there is a 
bad manufacturing season owing to bad weather conditions and the price of 
salt goes up. I find from the Salt Administration Report that in 1926-27 
the retail prices at Ganjam were pretty high. It was sold at about 7 annas 
a maimd to which duty has to be added, which will work out at one rupee 
eleven annas while the salt was Actually re-sold at E>s. 3 per maund at 
Ganjam. 

Mr. Wood. —That was because of short supply. 

President .—^In 1927-28 it was Rs. 1-7-0 with the duty and it was being 
sold at 15 seers to the rupee : that was about Bs. 2-12-0 a maund. If 
Government really did control prices such a thing should not happen in a 
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place where salt is produced. So I am trying to find out how far Govern¬ 
ment is able to control prices. 

Mt. TFDod.~They cannot control because somebody gets hold of the salt 
and profiteers on it. 

President. —How are the prices governed? 

Dr. Maithai. —In Madras the Government is supposed to have its own 
stock ? 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —You sell the salt to Government and they have fairly large 

stocks. 

Mr. Wood. —But then the wholesale dealer comes to Government and buys 
a whole lot and profiteers on it. 

President. —^Are you in touch with the retail market at all? 

Mr. TFood.—No. 

President. —Will you be able to give us the whoelsale. price at which 
you purchase and the price at which you sel! to the wholesale dealers? Give 
it for the last five years. 

Mr. Wood. —I will send you the information. 

Mr. Mathias. —Are you under contract to sell to Government at a fixi;d 
price? 

Mr. Wood. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —All that you are responsible for is to manufacture the salt 
under Government instructions and pay the duty on it? 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. I can tell you that the manufacture of salt has not 
paid and we have very often considered the question of giving it up. 

President. —Because that market is not properly organised. 

Dr. Maithai. —Have you ever tried to make white salt for Bengal? 

Mr. Wood. —Only on a laboratory scale. 

Mr. Mathias. —Why are you not able to obtain a higher price from the 
wholesalers? 

Mr. Wood. —The manufacturer is not generally a man who bothers about 
getting more than a reasonable profit r he cannot’ waste his time bargaining. 

Mr. Mathias. —What prevents you from raising your price? 

Mr. Wood. —You may get left with stocks! 

Mr. Mathias. —What is it due to? Is it Government competition? 

Mr. Wood. —There are factories all over the Presidency. Ours is only a 
small one as compared with some. There is a large factory down at Porto 
Novo which is only 10 miles away. 

President. —As a businessman do yon think there is room for so many 
factories in tlie Presidency? It must increase the cost of marketing and of 
manufacturing and supervision, would it not? 

Mr. Wood. —Government supervision undoubtedly. 

President. —It must also increase to some extent the cost of producing 
your salt. 

Mr. Wood. —Not very much nfote so than having your agriculture spread 
all over the place. 

President. —Really speaking there are four centres for manufacture in 
British India, we will say Madras, Bombay, Karachi and the Northern Indian 
Salt Range, whereas you will find hundreds of small factories spread all over 
the country. That is the point. Government originally intended that salt 
should be a Government monopoly when the salt department was started. In 
faet they were working it as a monopoly but gradually now it is neither a 
monopoly nor strictly a private enterprise and the consequence of that is 
that 'hundred.s of these .small factories have sprung up, which Government 
have to supervise to protect its own revenue. Machinery cannot be used 
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bec!aas€ some of these places are very small. The conserjoence is that tha 
cost of manufuc.tiire has gone np, supervision has gone up and what is more 
there is no oontrol over pricea. 

Mr. H’ood.—Has the cost of nianafacture gone up any more than the cost 
of everything else? 

President. —Costs have not oome down. What 1 mean is that sinall scale 
production must necessarily keep up coat of produotion. Supposing you were 
to manufatiture 100,000 gallons of spirit instead of (jOO.tXX) gallons your costa 
would go up. 

Mr. TVood.—Tt depends entirely on how much supeiwision you give it. 

President. —Here the supervision has to be very elaborate. 

Mr. IV'oodi—Yes, for the Government but not for the manufacturer. 

President. —That money is wasted from the public point of view. 

Mr. Wood.—I quite agree that the cost of Government supervision must 
be relatively high. 

President. —And therefore I say somebody eventually has to pay for it, 
either tlie taxpayer or somebody, which is really so mu(di money wasted, 
and that is very largely due to the fact that you have got these small scale 
factories. . 

Mr. Wood.—It undoubtedly puts the Government cost of supeiwision up. 

President. —In Ouddalore how many months during the year I'an you work? 
Can you work for seven months? 

Mr. Wood. —We have rain in Jnly and we have rains again in October 
and November. 

Mr. Mathias. —You have to pay for the Government supervision, have 
you not? 

Mr. Wood. —We have to pay a cess. 

President, —Formerly you had to pay whatever was in excess of 5 per 
\ cent.; now they have fixed it at 10 per cent. 

Mr. Wood .—yes. 

President. —Instead of having this supervision in 000 places supposing there 
were four or five big centres, that would bring dowm the cost of general 
suyieiwiainn on the part of Government and conse(juently prices can be regu- 
latod bettor than in 300 different centres. Supposing there was one big 
marketing company then the profiteering hy the wholesale dealer and the 
retailer may be largely controlled. 

Mr. Wood.- I don’t think yon could control any better. 

President. —Take the ensn of oil; take, the case of matches. Thav 
controlled because there is one big marketing company which controls and 
fixes prices. That is not possible in the case of salt. 

Mr. Wood.—No. 

President. —It does not matter what the wholesale price of Government 
salt may be, the retail price and the wholesale price in the country are not 
very’ much affected. There is some leakage there which it may he advisable 
to stop if possible. 

Mr. Wood. —You have the disadvantage in a large <'entral place of the cost 
of transport all over the country. That is a very big factor. 

President. —Even so you will find that salt is manufactured all along the 
coast line so that the (mat of transport would not increase very much because 
it has got to (iorne from the coast' to the interior in any case. 

Mr. Wood. —It would depend very much on how the manufacturing place* 
were distributed. 
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LEVINGEPURAM FACTORY, MANNAR AYYAH SALT FACTORY, 
SEVANDAKOLAM FACTORY, TUTICORIN. 

Evidence of Messrs. MANNAR AYYAH, S. V, NALLAPERUMAL 
PILLAI and M, R. M. RAMA PILLAI recorded at Tuticorin 
on Wednesday, the I6th April, 1930. 

President. —The reason for our visit here is a letter which we received 
from the Tuticorin Salt Works Syndicate on the 2nd of October, 1929. Does 
the Syndicate still exist? 

Mr, S. V. N. Pillai. —Yes, it does. 

President. —^Are you members of it? 

Mr, S. T’. N. Pillai. —We are. But Mr. Mannar Ayyah is not. He is the 
owner of a big salt factory, Karapad Extension No. Ill Salt Factory, Tuticorin 
(i.e., Mannar Ayyah Salt Factory). 

President. —You have made various requisitions in this letter, but I am 
afraid that it does not deal entirely with the subject which we are examining. 
We are bound by our terms of reference. I think I had better explain 
exactly what it is that we are enquiring into. We have been asked to report 
whether having regard to all the relevant considerations it is desirable in the 
national interest that steps should be taken to encourage the production of 
salt in India suitable for consumption in the Calcutta market. Of course, 
national interests mean something wider than the interests of the Tuticorin 
merchants. 

Mr. Ayyah. —Yes. 

President. —Whereas your letter of October 2nd deals almost entirely with 
the position of the salt trade here and what you want done is to encourage 
the Salt Industry in Tuticorin. There is rather a wide divergence between'■ 
the two. ^hat we want to know really is whether you can produce the 
kind of salt which is suitable for the Calcutta market. 

Mr. Ayyah.—Jes, there is scope for it. 

President. —^You are producing kurkutch salt which is not considered very 
good salt on the Calcutta side. A certain amount .of that is exported but 
not very much. 

Mr. .Ayyah. —That is true. But we can okso produce and supply fins 
white salt suitable for the Calcutta market. 

President. —Now I understand that at present you are able to sell all the 
salt that you manufacture. 

Mr. .Ayyah. —Wc are not able to sell all the salt. There is a lot of surplus. 

Dr. Matthai. —We put that point of view because the Inspector told us that 
the average production of the last five years was somewhere about 23 lakhs 
of maunds and that the sales also roughly amounted to 23 lakhs of maunds. 
Therefore the conclusion is drawn that you find a sale for practically all the 
salt that you produce. We should like to bear what you have to say. 

Mr. Ayyah, —Our point of view is of course difierent. We always find 
over-production and a lot of surplus. We also find as the efiect of that 
surplus an undue amount of competition amongst the manufacturers and we 
have to sell at very low rates. The production of each year could not be 
disposed of in that year. It has to remain a dead stock in our platforms for 
one, two, three and sometimes even four years. 

President. —Here on your w'orks? 

Mr. Ayyah. —Yes, on our works. 

President. —How much have you in stock now? 
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Mr. Aijtjah. —I think I have about 70,000 or 80,000 ixiaunds o£ bait. 

Frenident. —What do you consider as your surplus produetionV 

Mr. Ayyah. —Myself? 

President. —^No, for the whole works. You were selling about 23 lakhs of 
maunds a year. 

Mr. Ayyah. —Our average production would be about 27 to 30 lakhs of 
maunds. Even then we are not working up to the full capacity because all 
the salt that we can produce does not find a ready sale. 

Dr. Matthai. —The total average production of your factories is 27 to 30 
lakhs of maunds and you are not working to full capacity? 

Mr. .Ayyah, —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you made no further extensions but simply utilised to 
the full your existing works, would you be able to’produce 30 lakhs of maunds? 

Mr. Ayyah. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Out of that 27 to 30 lakhs of maunds, you could find a 
ready sale for how much? 

Mr. Ayyah. —18 lakhs of maunds. 

President. —But you have been eelling 23 lakhs of maunds. 

Mr. S. T’. N. Pillai. —We used tc sell to Colombo, but that has stopped. 

President. —The average sale tor the last five years is 23 lakhs. 

Mr. S. V. N. Pillai. —In 1928, we used to send to Colombo, but that has 
stopped now. 

President. —In 1929, you sold 21J lakhs. 

Mr. Ayyah. —That was due to the fact that there was an occasional 
market in Ceylon. On account of the failure of the manufacture of salt m 
Ceylon they indented on our salt. 'J’hat has stopped now. From Travancore 
also \\6 used to get orders. 

Dr. Matthai. —You lost the Ceylou market in 1928? 

Mr. Ayyah. —Yes, at the end of 1928. 

Dr, Matthai. —Your sales for 1929 and 1930 stand at 21 lakhs. That 
migjit be taken as your normal sales supposing for example the Colombo 
market was entirely lost to you? 

A^r. Ayyah. —That I shall have to explain. In those years we competed 
with 'the manufacturers of salt in other salt producing centres. We went 
even as far north as Chingleput, Horth Arcot, Salem, South Canara and 
other places usually supplied by the above-said manufacturers. We had to 
go to those places because we wanted somehow to dispose of our salt. 

Dr. Matthai .—Bid you sell at uneconomic prices? 

Mr. .\yyah. —Yes. We are selling like that because we are msmufaotur- 
iag more than we are able to dispose of. 

Dr. Matthai. —Could you give us the prices at which you disposed of your 
salt in districts like Chingleput? 

Mr. Pama Pillai. —We used to supply salt to the Fisheries Department at 
1 anna 10 pies to 2 annas per maund. 

President. —How much did you sell? 

Mr. Pama Pillai. —Two lakhs of maunds. 

President. —That is rather a special case. 

Mr. S. V. N. Pillai .—Every year we are selling like that. 

President.—Yon sell that at a reduced rate. I suppose it la done t,o 
encourage the. industry. 

Mr. Ayyah.-^lt is a question of finding the money back which we have 
invested. 
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Fre’^ident .—^\lint about my coJleague’e queatioii regarding prices iit 
Chingleput ? 

Mr. Hama Pillai. —In Bangalore it is sold at 3 annas. 

President, —Three annas is not an uneconomic price. 

Mr. Ayyah. —>It coats 24 to 3 annas to manufacture. Since the close of the 
war price is very l<iw and does not give any margin to the manufacturer. 

Dr. Matthai. —^Is it your siiggeatiwi that if any part of your salt realised 
at the works a price of 3 annas a inaimd it would not cover your expenditure? 

Mr. Ayyah.—It just covers the cost of manufacture. It does not give u& 
any interest on the outlay. The cost of irianutacture and supervision alone 
coiues to 24 to 3 annas. 

Dr. Matthai. —That statenient is rather in contradiction with the state¬ 
ment of costs which we have received from the Salt Department. I think 
that you ought to see these figtires. We liave been given the costs of six 
representative factories and in no ease does the cost including the interest 
on capital exceed 2 annas 11 pies. On an average it come.s to 2 annas 9 pies 
and you realise e.r-works a price of 3 annas for your sales in Chingleput. 

Mr. Ayyah. —The railway freight is paid by the trader. The price that we 
realise at the railway station here is 3 annas. T beg to submit in this connec¬ 
tion that the Governent itself had considerable pans here and were manu¬ 
facturing salt for three or four years and their cost of manufacture alone 
without including supervision charges and interest on capital, was not less 
than 3 annas. 

PTfsidcrit .—That is liecnuse they were not as good maniifacturers as you 

are. 

Mr. Ayyah.' —Their own apeeinl inspectors and assistant inspectors were 
not paid anything extra for supervision. Still their coat of manufacture alone 
was not less than 3 .anna.s and private manufacturers had to incur n.s much 
as 2^ to .3 annas. 

Dr. Matthai. —Let us get back to the point about present rates. On you'r 
figures the total average production of the Tutienrin works is 27 to 30 lakhs 
vcilhnut anv furlher extension? 

Mr. .Ayyah. —Yes. 

Dt. Matthai. —On vour estimate the total sales that may' he expected for 
Tutieorin salts will lie roughly how much? 

Mr. Ayyah. —Without auy e,xtraneouR markets, it would be about 13 bakhs. 

Dr. Matthai. —18 lakbs of maunds is the normal sale for Tutieorin salt? 

Mr. Ayyah. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Therefore on these figures you have roughly a margin of 
10 lakhs. 

Mr. .Ayyah. —10 to 12 lakhs. 

Dr. Matthai. —What further extensions do you think are possible? 

Mr. .Ayyah. —You mean extensions of salt manufacture? 

Dr. Matthai. —mean factories. 

Mr. Ayyah. —F.ven the present fncitories. if they' are assured of markets., 
can produce about 7 to 10 lakhs of maunds mote. We are not working to 
our full capacity because in several factories storage accommodation is 
blocked n|i liv the previous years’ stocks and therefore they arc constrained 
to restrict their riiRTUifacture. 

Dr. Matthai. —You give a figure of 27 to 30 lakhs. What is the total area 
under cultivation in Tutieorin? 

Mr. Ayyah. —813 acres. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing you take the total production as .30 lakhs, what 
is the average output per acre? 
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Mr. A'yya)r. —About 4,000 mauads. When 1 say 810 acres, 1 mean tua 
whole area inoludino reservoirs and condensers. Without reservoirs and con- 
tlensers we cannot manufacture salt. 

Dr. Matthai. —So that on your estimate each acre produces about 4,O0d 
luaunds? 

Mr, Ayyah. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —The figures that we have show a production per acre of 
d,000 maunds. Your figure of 00 lakhs seems to me to indicate that you are 
taking a rather high figure of production per acre. You say that it might 
be possible to produce a little more from your existing works. You are 
very, very hopeful. 

Mr. Ayyah. —Two of the factories have had to stop manufacture for i 
month or two before the close of the manufacturing season because there is 
no accommodation for keeping the salt manufactured. Stocks of salt manu¬ 
factured in previous years lying unsold cramp up the whole space. There is 
no further apace available and so they have stopped manufacturing, i'urther 
powdery portion of the salt manufactured, is separated and thrown away into 
factory channels, as there is no market for powdered salt. This is not 
brought to Government account at all. 

Dr. Matthai. —With further storage accommodation, you may produce how 
much? 

Mr. Ayyah. —Supposing we manufacture in Levingopuram and other fac¬ 
tories about 4,000 maunds per acre, we can produce in Sevandakolam factories 
about 8,000 maunds (eight thousand maunds) per acre. 

Dr. Matthai.—1 don’t quite follow that. 

Air. Ayyah. —We can produce in Sevandakolam double of what we can 
produce per acre in other places. 

Dr. Mattkai.—Why? 

Mr. Ayyah. —Because the soil there is better fitted. 

President. —Where is that situated? 

Mr. Ayyah. —Just north of the creek and west of the roadway. 

President. —What is the difference due to? 

Mr. Ayyah. —The soil k more clayey. 

President. —Is the brine stronger there? 

Mr. Ayyah. —Yes. It is drawn from the wells. 

President. —What is tlie strength ol the brine? 

Mr. Ayyah. —12 to 15°B. 

President. —^Supposing it was possible in addition to the existing works to 
bring further land under cultivation—the Inspector of Salt told us that it 
was possible to bring about 70 acres more under cultivation and not more— 
taking your average yield of 4,000 maunds per acre, that gives you roughly 
about 2 to 3 lakhs. 

Mr. Ayyah. —Yes. 

PresiderU.—Taking your figure of 18 lakhs as your normal sales and 30 
lakhs as your full output, you get a margin of 12 lakhs and to that you add 
about 24 lakhs, so that on your estimate there is a surplus of about 15 kkhs 
of maunds. Is that the position? 

Mr. Ayyah. —Yes, 

President. —For that you want an outlet in Bengal? 

Mr. Ayyah.—Yes. 

President —1.') lakhs of maunds is roughly 50,000 ton.s. The total require¬ 
ment of the Bengal market is about 600,000 tons in a year, of which 10 per 
cent, is kurkutch and the rest is white salt. _ Therefore the total demand tor 
kurkutch is 50,000 tons. What you are asking for i.s that Turieorin should 
supply the whole of that quantity. 
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Mr. Ayyah. —We don’t say that we will exclusively supply the whole ot 
the Bengal market demand for kurkutoh. We say that we will supply about 
12 to 15 lakhs of mauiids both kurkutch and white salt. 

Fresident. —That is the whole consumption of kurkutch in Bengal. 

Mr, Ayyah. —Yes. We can also crush and refine our salt and supply fine 
crushed salt provided \\e are quite sure of the market. The only thing that 
has been standing in the way is that there is no guarantee of a market at all- 
in spite of our fruitless attempts. 

President. —Hava .you made any efforts to crush it? 

Hr. Ayyah. —We propose to crush it, though we have not actually done so. 
We sent out salt at the instance of the Madras Salt Department to Calcutta. 
In 1922, we sent about 0 lakhs and in 1923 about 4 lakhs. 

President. —-Was that crushed salt? 

Mr. Ayyah. —That was uncrushed salt, which found a ready sale. The 
difficulty was that we could not stand the foreign competition, because as 
soon as we landed our salt in Calcutta, the foreign manufacturer was able to 
reduce the price to such an extent that we could not stand the competition. 
We had to sell at a loss. 

President. —You mean that the combine did it? 

Mr. Ayyah. —Yes. 

President. —But the combine is no longer in existence. 

-Hr. Ayyah. —It was in existence when we sent it. If really Government 
would give us a guarantee lor the sale, we are prepared to send salt to- 
Bengal. Another difficulty which I want to bring to tbs notice of the Board 
in this connection is the steamer freight. 

President. —Let us be quite clear. You say you can find, if sufficient 
encouragement is given, a sale for your surplus in Bengal. That is largely 
a question of price, is it not? 

Mr. Ayyah .—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Since you sent ui your representation, we take it thaf. 
you have considered this question in detail. What is the sort of price saj-ship- 
Calcutta which would give you here in Tutioorin a fair return ? 

Mr. 8. V. N. Pillai. —One rupee a maund. 

Dr. Matthai.—‘Yon want Rs, 100 per 100 maunds ex-ship Calcutta. 

Mr. 8. V. N. Pillai .—Yes. 

President. —You would hardly claim, if Karachi could sell their kurkutch 
salt at Ra. 70, that Tuticorin should be given Bs, 100? Would it be in the 
national interest that the people of Bengal should pay Rs. SO more per 100 
maunds for Tuticorin salt when they could get it from Karachi at Rs. 30 less? 

Mr. Ayyah. —I beg to submit in tins connection that the foreign salt is 
selling at' Rs. 120 or Bs. 130 per 100 maunds. As far as the consumers' 
interests are conc.erned, that is a question vvhich ought to be shelved for 
some time for protecting the national Industry if any real help is to be given 
to our industry. The consumer will not at all go to the dogs if he has to 
pay one pie more for a measure of salt. Even the poorest man will not be 
prejudicially affected by this, as each person’s consumption of salt is only 
very little. 

Dr. Matthai. —^On your figures what you call sufficient encouragement for 
Tuticorin kurkutch would mean an increase in your price of 100 per cent, 
that is to say, .at present kurkutch is realising in the Calcutta market about 
Rs. 50 or Rs. 52 ex-ship and you want a price of Rs. 100, that is to say, the 
consumer is asked to pay 100 per cent, more which means an increased duty 
of 100 per cent. Do you really think that public, opinion in India would 
accept that? The public opinion will certainly be for encouraging Indian 
salt though at a slightly high price, in consideration of developing the national 
salt Industry and for making India not dependent on the precarious supply 
of foreign salt, as was demonstrated during the war and in consideration of 
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making a saving to India oi the drain of about 2 crores of rupees to foreign 
•countries. 

Mr. Ayyah. —After all there is a compensation. You would give employ¬ 
ment to a lot of unemployed people by giving us encouragement, and prevent 
the drain from India to foreign countries of about 2 crores of rupees being 
the price paid to the foreign salt ex-duty. I beg to submit that if Karachi 
offers to supph' at Ra. 70, probably it is done with the idea of getting at 
least a footing in the Calcutta market. 

Dr. Matthai. —We have examined their costs in great detail. 

Mr. Ayyah. —Perhaps it is due to the cheap freight rates that they are 
able to command that Karachi is able to offer at such low rates. After all, 
it resolves itself into a question of freight rates. 

President. —Let us get to the question of labour. You were saying just 
now that if the sale of Tutioorin salt was encouraged you would be able to 
give employment to the unemployed hordes of India. I was going to say— 
we have made a short calculation—that if the whole of the 600,000 tons was 
produced in India, it would give employment to only 4,000 people of the 
uneducated type. Surely it is not very large. 

Mr. Ayyah. —Anyhow that is something. We think a much larger number 
of people will get employment, besides a number of educated people also. 

President. —You were speaking about freights. I see you have askerl u-? 
to fix it at Rs. 6. How would you propose to go about it? 

Mr. Ayyah.^'ffe understand that the foreign salt comes to Calcutta at 
nominal freight rates—almost at ballast rates. In our present condition, 
unless some advantages are given to us so far as freights are concerned, it 
■would be impossible for us to market our salt in Calcutta. 

President. —How do you propose that we should do it? 

Mr. .dyyah,—That could be done by Government by arranging with the 
\8teamer companies, in the interests of the national industry, to charge only 
H3VV freights on salt. 

President. —Supposing the shipping companies refused to charge low rates? 

Mr. Ayyah. —Government ought to give us some bounty to enable us to 
market the salt. 

President. —That is a different proposition. If you wanted a bounty, then 
the Karachi people would also have to be given the same bounty. It is not 
possible to give you a bounty and to refuse the same to Karachi manufac¬ 
turers. 

Mr. Ayyah. —Probably they don’t want any bounty. 

President. —Let us put it this way. Tuticorin can sell its salt at Rs. 100 
per 100 maunds. Karachi can sell its salt at Rs. 70. The average price of 
kurkutch is perhaps Rs, 60. Therefore Tuticorin wants a bonus of Rs. 50. If 
•a bonus of Rs. .50 is given, then Karachi is sure to undersell you. You cannot 
offer bonus or bounty to only one part of the country and not to another. 

Mr. Ayyah. —There is this thing to be considered. We are an infant in. 

dustry and have to get a new footing in the market which has been the 
monopoly of the foreign salt manufacturer. Therefore some sort of extraneou-s 
Iielp ought to be given to us, and the indigenous industry should be put at 
least on an equality with the foreign one. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you are developing an infant industry in India, you 
•ought to allow the industry to develop in areas which are most suitable and 
the most suitable place is the area where the costs are lowest. Supposing 
Karachi costs are lower, you have no claim against Karachi. If you want 

Rs. 100 for 100 maunds, you can take it from me that your costa are much 

higher. 

Mr. Ayyah. —Tuticorin is as equally suitable as Karachi. With Govern¬ 
ment protection, Tuticorin cos-ts will surely come to the level of Karachi 
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costs. Rs. 100 includes the freight of 6 annas a niaund. With lowering of 
freight rates we could offer our salt also at lower rates. 

President. —W’hen did you get this quotation of freight? 

Mr. Ayyah. —In 1928 and 1929. 

Dr. Maithai. —When did Chari send his shipment? 

Mr. Ayyah. —Last year. 

Dr. Matthai. —What did he pay'? 

Mr. Ayyah. —About Rs. 10 a ton. 

President. —What are the shipping charges? 

Mr, Ayyah. —annas per bag. 

President. —That is pretty high. 

Mr. Ayyah, —Yes, that is from the works to the steamer. 

President. —That is over Rs. 4 per ton. 

Mr. Ayyah.—^Yes, 

Dr. Matthai. —How do you transport the. salt from the works to the ship? 

Mr. Ayyah. —^It is taken hy rail from the wmrks to the foreshore and froni 
the foreshore it goes in lighters. 

President. —As regards taking salt to the Bengal market in bond, you can 
take it in bond. 

Mr. Ayyah. —Yes, we are now permitted to take it in bond. 

President. —It is an old grievance which has been removed. 

Mr. Ayyah. —Yes. 

Pte.sidant.—Then, you say about pier dues and other charges at Calcutta. 
All the other Indian salts pay the same charges. All salts are treated on the 
same level. 

Mr. Ayyah, —Yes, hut there is not much facility so far ae warehousing is 
concerned. There is not sufficient warehouse accommodation for the IndiaT^ 
salt and Ruropean importers are given preference. / 

President.—We w'ere not able to find any difference between the Indian 
salt and the other salts. So far as we have been able to see, there is ample 
accommodation tor all the salt that comes. 

Mr. Ayyah. —Our experience in 1922-28 was that we had to pay something 
extra. 

President. —1922-23 was a long time ago. 

Mr. Ayyah. —Yes, hut after that, wm had not been given a chance. 

President. —You c.in take it from me that there is ample golah accommo¬ 
dation. 

Mr. Ayyah. —^Rven for taking it in bond, there were restrictions. It is 
only recently that the Department has given some facilities but unfortunately 
we are not able to take advantage of the facilities offered. 

President, —Because your costs are too high. 

Mr, Ayyah.—It is not a question of costs here alone. 

President. —^I mean c.i.f. costs. 

Mr. Ayyah. —^Yes, the transport costs and the freight costs are very high,, 
for which we ii'ant substantial help and protection from Government, 

President. —Wliat about the crushing of salt? Have you made any ex¬ 
periments? 

Mr. Ayyah. —We did not actnally try it. It was proposed by Cbarl's to 
erect a shed and install the plant but seeing that there was no assured 
market in Bengal, it was not done. T think that w-e have even been advised 
by the officers of the Department that crushing could easilv be done and 
that Tnticorin salt is best fitted for the Calcutta market because this is the 
only centre which produces such large quantities of salt and that too very, 
very white salt, of all manufacturing centres in the Presidency ,'ind that 
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we have a very line and long oontinuous aeason from about February to about 
middle of October. The same cannot be said of other manufacturing centres. 

President. —They have a better season in K.arachi. 

Mr. Ayyak. —Our salt is the whitest. 

Dr. Mattkai. —In the Madras Presidency? 

Mr. Ay yah. —Yes. 'i'hat has been the opinion of successive Conunissiouers 
of Salt, Madras. 

Dr. Matthai. —Why exactly did Messrs, Chari and Company not proceed 
with their scheme? 

Mr. Ayyah. —It was not proceeded with on account of their financial 
trouble in other things. The Company transferred whatever interests it had 
to a Chetti who is trying to carry on the manufacture. 

President. —You have no personal experience of crushing salt? 

Mr. Ayyah. —hio. ilut we are prepared to crush salt provided an assured 
market is guaranteed to us, in Bengal. 

President. —What about the Department? Successive Commissioners were 
saying that this was the whitest salt. Did they make any experiments with 
it? 

Mr. Ayyah. —In 1918-iq and ll)ih-‘20, they came and inspected the factories. 
They took note of the salt, subjected it to chemical analysis and certified that 
this was the best salt. This fact would be found in the Madras Salt ad¬ 
ministration reports and records of the Salt Department of 191S-19 and 1919-20 
and other years. 

Dr. Matthai. —They said that Tuticorin salt was the best in the Madras 
Presidency ? 

Mr. Ayyah.—Yea. 

President. —Did they say that it was suitable for crushing? 

Mr. .iyyah. —Yes, vide Salt Administration Keport, Madras, 1918-19, 
'^age 0 , para. 12 and Proposals of the Board of Uevenue in their reference 
(W. U. No. yyi Salt, dated 29th September 1919, to the Uovemment of 
Madras. 

'^‘resident. —1 see that the Madras Government have been anxious to put 
the)Tutieoriu salt iu the Bengal market. But have they made any experiments 
in erushing? The crushing plant is a very inexpensive plant. 

Mr. Ayyah. —They thought of installing a plant in Tuticorin and another at 
Naupada but subsequently they gave up the idea. 

President. —Why? 

Mr. Ayyah.—1 do not kuow. To enable you to understand our pitiable 
plight, I beg to submit that till about the beginning of the war our produc¬ 
tion w'as only 12 lakhs of maunds. Pressed by the Bengal Government, the 
Madras Government offered inducements to us to take up more land. We 
came forward and invested large capital with the idea that there was a 
market in Bengal. The area was extended from 252 to 813 acres and by the 
time we were able to manufacture salt, the price fell down with the result 
that the owners of these new factories lost almost all they had. They were 
simply drowned. Then, Government said ‘you had better make refined 
ealt ’ (and compete ‘ on your own responsibility without expecting any pro- 
tectirm ’) and gave up the idea of giving us a footing in the Bengal market. 
We w'ore stranded in that way. But for the inducements given to us by the 
Madras Government we would not have expanded and sunk so much money. 

President. —Assuming all that to be true, how do you propose to go 
about it? 

Mt. Ayyah. —Give us some protection that you are prepared to give to 
other centres. 

President. —If you want Rs, 100 how can any scheme of protection 
help you? 
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.¥r. Ayyah. —So far as the Bengal consumption is concerned, let us take it 
yo be 130 lakhs of maunds. Take the excess production in Tutioorin and 
,u other parts of India and give a footing in the Bengal market for that excess 
production and allow the foreign salt to come in for the balance. If the 
foreign salt is allowed to come in freely as it does now, it will wipe out all 
the Indian salt. The foreign manufacturers can stand competition for a 
fairly long period—say 10 or even 20 years—because they are producing salt 
only as a bye-produet, and because they enjoy very low steamer freights 
and other facilities which are denied to us and because the heavy chemicals 
of salt manufactured by them fetch huge profits. That is the real position 

President. —The position at present is that most of the salt imported into 
Calcutta comes either from Aden or other Red Sea ports. None of the salt 
factories on the Red Sea produces salt as a bye-product. Only their freights 
to Calcutta are not quite as high as that from Tiitic.orin, being about Rs. (j 
to Rs. 8 per ton. 

Mr. Ayyah. —But what about Liverpool? 

President. —^Liverpool .sends 60,000 to 70,000 tons. Practically all the 
salt comes from Red Sen. I think that European salt does not come to very 
much more than 120,000 tons. 

.\fr. Ayyah.- —They have been in the field for a long time and they enjoy 
special facilities as detailed above and therefore they can stand the loss for 
some time. 

Dr, Matihai. —What you want is special treatment for Tutioorin as dis¬ 
tinct not merely from foreign salt but also from other centres of Indian salt? 

Mr. Ayyah. —It we could command the same freight rates as Karachi, 
we would also accept the same price. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is very much more than a question' of freight rates. 
The expenditure that they incur for transporting their salt from the works- 
to the ship is very much less than yours, so that it is more than a question 
of freight. 

Mr. S. V. N. Pillai. —We have to take our salt in lighters. r 

Mr. Ayyah.—It we are sure of the market we can negotiate and briiag 
down transport charges also. With Government protection in the beginnifig, 
we can adjust our charges to the level of Karachi. 

President. —Your salt at present contains at least 3 per cent, inagnesiuin 
chloride which renders it very wet and unsuitable for crushing. The 
machinery will be clogged and you will not be able to crush it. Your 
method of manufacture would need also considerable variation—elimination- 
of bitterns, preparation of the beds, careful testing of the density and not 
allowing the brine to remain in the pans after 29° B. and so on. As 1 
understand it, your factory is laid out to produce at the cheapest possible- 
cost the kind of salt which is required' by the local market. Now if you 
want to capture the Calcutta market you must produce the kind of salt 
which the Calcutta market will accept. 

Mr. Ayyah. —Our salt has not at all been found unfit for crushing. On the 
other hand expert opinion is that our salt is best fitted for crushing. At the 
time of the war we were given hopes that we could easily sell our salt at 
Calcutta. On that understanding, we extended our factories and have laid: 
out our factories on up-to-date lines capable of producing salt equal in quality 
to foreign salt. We are prepared to adopt scientific and improved methods 
and produce the kintl of salt suitable for the Calcutta market provided a- 
market is guaranteed. 

President. —.\Ktuallv during the war when the price of salt went up in 
Calcutta to Rs. 436 per 100 maunds they only imported about 4 lakhs of 
maunds from Madras. 

.Mr, Ayyah. —Probably Madras supplied other parts of India, ui^., Bihar 
and Orissa, Hyderabad State, Central Provinces, etc., as it could not com¬ 
mand shipping during the war. 
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Vr. Matihai. —During the war, Aden increased very largely its production 
when the supplies were out ofi from Liverpool. I think that Madras had 
relatively a small share of the market when the price, was high and when 
the supplies were cut ofi from Europe. 

President. —^Are you acquainted with the prices in the bazar? 

Mr. Rama Pillai. —Yea. 

President. —The licensee in the first place sells to the merchant. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Rama Pillai. —Yes. 

President. —Then the merchant sells to the retailer? 

Mr. Rama Pillai. —^Yes. 

President. —The Inspector has told us that the price which the licensee 
gets for his salt in Tutieorin is about 3 annas 6 pies a maund. 

Mr. Rama Pillai. —That is the average price. 

President. —How much does the merchant get from the retailer? 

Mr, Rama Pillai. —3 or 6 pies per bag more. 

President. —That would mean that he would get 3 annas 9 pies per 
maund. 

Mr. Rama Pillai. —Yes. 

President. —Now then the retail dealer sells by the Madras measure. 

Mr. Rama Pillai. —Yes. 

President. —How much, on au average, does he charge per Madras 
measure? 

Mr. Rama Pillai. —1 anna 2 pies to 1 anna 3 pies per Madras measure. 

President .—Is the pie actually current here? Does a man go and buy a 
Madras measure and pay 1 anna 2 pies or pay 1 anna 3 pies and get a few 
chillies as change? In other parts of India we find tliat the pie piece has 
gone out of currency. The smallest piece of money is the pice. Most of 
the articles so far as we could ascertain are sold to the nearest pice, that is 
to say that if they cost the retailer on an average 1 anna 4 pies he would 
,sell them at 1 anna 6 pies. Could you find out whether that is the custom 
pr not? 

Mr. Rama Pillai. —The lowest coin is the pie piece. People are scrupulous 
about parting with the smallest pie. 

President. —It would be possible for any one to go and buy one pie worth 
of salt? 

Mr. Rama Pillai. —Yes. 

President .—Do the people of this province go further and buy a cowrie’s- 
worth of salt? 

Mr. Rama Pillai. —That is not current. 

President. —When a very poor man goes to a shop and buys a few chillies 
and a few cardamoms and some other spices, is it the custom in this part 
of India to give him a pinch of salt? 

Mr. Rama Pillai. —'No doubt if the poor man asks for a present of salt,, 
the shopkeeper would have no objection to give him. 

President. —That is the customary amount he gets. The amount will be 
the same whether the retailer is paying 4 annas or 5 annas a maund. 

Mr. Rama Pillai. —It is not customary. It is only seldom that a poor man 
will ask for a pinch of salt as a present. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you take the ordinary class of people—not the very 
poorest—what is the usual quantity which a purchaser buys from the- 
retailer ? 

Mr. Rama Pillai. —The poorest people w’ill purchase anything between^ 
j'jth and |th of a measure at a time. 

President. —That is one pie worth? 
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Mr. Rama Pillai. —Yea. 

Frenident. —If the salt is selling at 1 anna 2 pies, mIII he still be able to 
get t^th of a measure? 

Mr. Hama Pillai. —Yes, he will get it plus something extra. 

President. —That is the custom in Tuticorin only or in other parts ot 
Madras? 

Mr. H'lma Pillai. —I have toured in Tamil Districts and 1 know that this 
•is tlie custom that is prevailing ^n all the Tamil Districts. 

President. —^What is the retail price per Madras measure? 

Ml. Rama Pillai. —Here it is sold at 14 mea.sures per rupee. 

President. —Nobody buys a rupee worth of salt. How much is it per 
measure? 

Mr. Hama Pillai. —1 anna 2 pies. 

Dr. Maithai. —How much does it come to per maund.** 

Mr. Hama Pillai. —Es. 1-12-0. 

Dr. Matthai. —Es. 1-12-0 is the price including the duty? 

Mr. Rama Pillai. —Yes, including everything. 

Dr. Matthai. —Therefore deducting the duty, the price in the bazar is 8 
annas a maund? 

Mr. Hama Pillai. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —The wholesaler's price is 3 annas 9 pies per maund. 

Mr. Hfima Pillai. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.—^Thfs difference between the two, viz., 4 annas 3 pies represents 
the retailer’s margin. His expense is only transport. Would a difference of 
say roughly four annas in Tuticorin be considered a reasonable margin? 

Mr. Hama Pillai. —If all tlie salt were sold by the measure then the 
margin of profit that the retailer would get would be 4 annas, but a good 
deal of the salt is sold in larger quantities than by the measure. On that his 
profit will be less. So, on an average taking all the sales together the 
•retailer’s profit would be about 2 annas. 

President. —How does a poor man buy his requirements when he goes to 
the bazar? Does he ask for one anna wortli of spices and get 5 different 
kinds of spices? Is that liow lie buys? 

Mr. Hama Pillai.—He will ask the bazar man to give so much of each 
thing by weight. 

President. —Have you any suggestions to make other than the ones you have 
mentioned in your application? 

Mr. Ayijah. —So far as the question of relief to be given for the extra 
production of salt is concerned, we have necessarily to deal with Tuticorin 
excess salt. Of course there are some other factories in Arumuganeri, 
Tlnne.velly District, which also produce about 10 lakhs in excess of the local 
requirements. Here in Tuticorin the excess will be about 12 to 15 lakhs, 
and the two together will come to about 22 to 25 (twenty-two to twenty-five) 
lakhs of maunds, for which a regular market is required. The salt manu¬ 
facture has been reduced to a level in which very little profit is made. Each 
w'ants to push his salt at any price, and this undue competition amongst the 
rnanufaotuvers and consequent loss of profit takes away all the stimulus for 
adopting new methods of manufacture and many other improvements. 
Further, we are also not manufacturing to the fullest limit as I have ex¬ 
plained a little while ago. If you want to give us relief you must recommend 
such measures as would give us an entry into the Calcutta market for our 
excess production at such rates as would be considered reasonable. I might 
be w'rong in suggesting that the foreign manufacturers were able to under¬ 
sell us by reason of salt being their bye-produet. But this much is certain 
that we would not be able to get a foothold in the Calcutta market without 
the strong liacldng of Government. If the market is assured to ns, we will of 
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course try and send the best salt wliich will equal in quality to the foreign 
Bait. Furthermore, we beg to submit that so far as freight rates are con¬ 
cerned, Government must arrange with the shipping oompanies for equal 
facilities to be given to ue. 

Dr. Matthai ,—That is practically the suggestion you have made in your 
representation. 

Mr. Ayyah. —If it is a question of levying an import duty on foreign salt, 
unless the duty is sufficiently prohibitive, it may not be possible to prevent 
the importation of foreign salt. The question has to be considered from many 
points of view, but I think that this much could be done without difficulty. 
You could arrange to give us a market in Calcutta for about 22 to 25 lakhs 
of maunds of salt from Tinnevelly District, and then allow the import of 
other Indian salt and foreign salt for the balance of Bengal’s requirements. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing Government estimated that the Indian salt 
factories located throughout India could supply in a year about 60 lakhs 
of maunds to the Bengal market, then from the point of view of the country 
as a whole the most reasonable arrangements would be for Government to call 
for tenders from the India salt manufacturers, and the man who can offer the 
cheapest terms gets It. 

Mr. Ayyah. —It need not call for tenders. 

President. —Supposing Government were to say “ we have carefully con¬ 
sidered the question of manufacture of salt in the country. We know that 
the coat is so much and we are prepared to pay all Indian salt coming up 
to the required specification so much ". AVould not that meet your require¬ 
ments at Tutioorin? 

Mr. Ayyah. —Yes. if Government offers a reasonable price taking into 
consideration everything. 

President. —Government would take into account the manufacture of salt 
throughout India, and would fis a reasonable price cat-ship Calcutta and sa'y 
“ we are prepared to take any Indian salt at that price They will only 
purchase foreign s.alt to the extent to which the demand could not he supplied 
in India. 

Mr, Ayyah. —That will meet our purpose. 

Prestdenf.—That is to say. Government will offer you a fair price which 
will be generally applicable to the Indian manufacturers of salt and not xvith 
reference to the special conditions in Tnticorin. 

.Mr. .^yyah .—Government will, we hope, take into consideration also tbe 
special conditions in each nlace. There may be some slight differences. Sun- 
posing Government takes delivery from our salt works we won’t mind it at all. 
There are so many factors to be considered. It is in the matter of transport 
and freight charges that we want Government protection in the beginning. 

Pregident ,—Some proposal on these lines I suppose Avould meet with your 
approval? 

Mr. Ayyah. —-Yes. 

Pregident. —.\ fair price fixed bv Government with reference to conditions 
of salt manufacture generally in India? 

Mr. Ayyah. —Yes. Then, there is no need for stacking and consequent 
undue competition amongst the manufacturers. 

Prr.tidenf .—That of course would be for you to decide, if yovi could not 
afford to sell at the price fixed by Government. If you had an assured 
market at a reasonable price, you would he able to go to the shipping com- 
panv and say “ we would offer you so many thousand tons in a year. Can 
you offer us a lower rate? 

Mr. .iyyah .—^That point we. have not investigated because so far, no hopes 
have been held out to us. If Government really hold out hopes, we can 
approach the shipping companies and say “ we will offer you so many 
thousand tons in a year ". In that case, they may come to reasonable terms. 
"What is the use of our talking to them when they know that we are not in a 
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position to ship any salt for want of an assured market in Bengal. So far 
as Tutioorin manufacturers are concerned, we nave not been sitting idle. We 
have tried many things. So far, the result has been that we have competed 
with the salt produced in other centres in the country to the detriment of 
both. 

Dr. Matthai.—You recognise on your figures that Tutioorin salt should be 
.given a lar^r measure of protection than the salt manufactured in other parts 
of India. That would be a somewhat unreasonable proposition to put forward. 
You certainly mention it in your representation, but I take it you recognise 
that it is rather unreasonable. A proposal on the lines discussed just now, 
viz., a reasonable price for the Indian salt as a whole, would be a very much 
more reasonable thing to put forward. 

Mr. Ayyah. —A reasonable price at the salt works. 

Preaideni, — ‘h. reasonable piiee at Calcutta. 

Dr. Matthai. —Which reasonable price would include the transport charges 
to Calcutta. 

Mr. Ayyah, —We importune Government to help us in the matter of 
steamer freights. 

Dr. Matthai. —Which practically amounts to an application for a bounty. 

Mr. Ayyah. —Quite so. So far as Karachi and other places are concerned, 
they may have better shipping facilities between those places and Calcutta and 
may be able to carry their salt at lower rates. But so far as Tuticorin is 
concerned, we have yet to develop some sort of shipping custom. After some 
years of protection, Tuticorin is sure to adjust itself to the level of Karachi 
and other parts of India. 

Dr. Matthai. —Let me put it to you this way. Supposing there was a 
price fixed which on enquiry was considered a reasonable price with regard 
to the majority of salt works in India, you would be prepared to accept that 
price as a reasonable price? That is a very reasonable proposition. 

Mr. Ayyah. —No doubt it appears very reasonable as it is put, but unfor¬ 
tunately there are different centres of salt manufacture which are distantly 
situated from Calcutta. The distance between Calcutta and those centres., 
the facilities available for shipping and the rates of shipping, etc., have all 
to be taken into consideration. Those are big factors which will determine 
"the price. So, I suggest that the reasonable price might be fixed eai-works. 
The differences in costs of transport and freight from the various Indian 
centres to Calcutta can be levelled down to one figure, if the Government 
wills so. 

Dr. Matthai. —We cannot put a burden on the Bengal consumer for the 
sake of Tutioorin. We might be justified under certain conditions in putting 
a burden on the Bengal consumer for the sake of the Indian industry as a 
whole, but not for the sake of Tutioorin only. The burden on the Bengal 
consumer is very little and negligible. Does he not pay more than twice the 
price for foreign salt? Is this not a burden? 

Mr. Ayyah. —iWe have been brought into existence by Government. 

Dr. Matthai .—You had better settle that with the Madras Government. 

Mr. Ayyah. —The Madras Government is part of the Government of India. 
It was pressed by the Government of Bengal, which is also part of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. So we expect some help in the beginning at least. 

President. —Just one question about the price. We understand that 4 
annas is the retailer’s margin in Tuticorin, In other parts of Madras, would 
it be the same? 

Mr. Rama Pillai. —The retailer will get almost the same profit in other 
5 >laoes also. 

President. —That is about 4 annas a maund? 

Mr. Rama Pillai. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is nett? 
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Mr. Ayyah. —‘The Oriental Salt Company was working in Naupada, Karaea, 
Jaganaikpur and Covelong, from 1896 to 1904. It competed Buccessfully with 
the foreign salt in the Bengal market. After working for about 8 years, it 
liiid to close down on account of undue competition and on account of the 
refusal of Government to allow them to send their salt in bond, a concession 
which all foreign salt enjoyed, and heavy freight to Calcutta. 

President. —Does it still exist? 

Mr. Ayyah. —On account of undue competition of foreign salt, it dis¬ 
appeared. 

President. —What salt did they make? 

Mr. Ayyah. —They turned out quite a good article—fine white crushed salt 
svhich was competing successfully with the Liverpool ealt in the Bengal 
market iis far north as Midnapur. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is this from the Madras Administration lleport? 

Mr. Ayyah. —Yes, from the Madras Salt Administration Reports of 1896 
to 1904 and the report of 1918-19 and from the proposals of the Board of 
Revenue, Madras, dated ‘29th September 1919 (1919) in their Reference Gt. 
R. No. 381 Salt to the Government of Madras- 

President. —For how many years was this company working? 

Mr. Ayyah. —It was working from 1896 to 1904. It was working on a 
large scale. 

President. —That was at Naupada? 

Mr. Ayyah. —Yes, at Naupada, Karaaa, Jaganaikpur and Covelong. The 
Madras Salt Department itself testified that the company manufactured very 
good salt equal in quality to the foreign salt. Then, there was also the case 
of the Chemical Industries, Limited, Surla. They installed a crushing plant 
in 1919, but closed down in 1921 or 1922, for want of an assured market in 
Bengal. 

President. —Even with the high rates in force then? 

Mr. Ayyah. —But then the freight rate was very high. The freight from 
'here was Rs. 25 per ton. 
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Evidence of Mr. C. H. MASTERMAN, I.C.S., CoUector of Salt 
Revenue, Madras, recorded at Ootaoamund on Friday, 
the 13tfa September, 1929. 

Salt Administration. 

President, —Mr. Masterman, you are the. Collector of Salt for the Madras 
Presidency? 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President. —I understand for adnrinistrative purposes you are directly 
under the Government of India, i.s that right? 

Mr. Masterman. —I am directly under the Central Board of Revenue. 

President. —At the same time you are subject to tlio orders of the Local 
Government, arc you in some matters? 

Mr. Masterman, —No, not so far as Salt Administration is concerned. 

President. —Are you entirely in charge of salt works or have you any 
other administrative work? 

Mr. Masterman. —I am not under the Local Government at all. 

Mr. Mathias. —Formerly the post was Commissioner of Excise and Salt. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —When was it separated? 

Mr. Masterman. —It was separated in April, 1924. 

President. —It came into effect from 1st April, 1924? 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President. —How many administrative divisions have you in salt here?' 
Do you call them Circles? 

Mr. Masterman. —We call them Circles. We have got 12 Circles. 

President. —How many factories are there altogether ? 

Mr. Masterman. —There are about 60 or 61. 

President. —About 60 I understand are excise or modified excise and the 
rest is Government. 

Mr. Masterman.~~Yes. Parts of a factory may be modified excise and' 
parts of the same factory may be excise. 

President. —How do you work that? 

Mr. Masterman. —You may have one factory. Some lessees may be work¬ 
ing under the excise system and others under the modified excise system. 

Mr. Mathias. —You call a factory a group of manufacturers under Govern¬ 
ment supervision with the same stacking ground. 

Mr. Masterman. —A factory is simply an administrative unit, part of' 
which may he a monopoly factory and part of which may be modified excise. 

President. —How many complete monopoly factories have you got? 

Mr. Masterman. —Wo have only one complete monopoly factory at Ennore. 
Some areas of other factories are worked under the monopoly system. 

President. —In Madras do you have Salt Woi’ks or merely a depot? 

Mr. Masterman. —In Madras there is only a depot. All the salt comes in- 
from Ennore. 

President. —Where is Ennore? 

Mr. Masterman. —Prom Madras it is 11 miles. 

President .—Have you got .salt works there? 

Mr. Masterman .—We. have got a salt factory there. 

President. —.^nd that is a monopoly factory. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 
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President, —^That monopoly factory means that your contractor has to sell 
.you everything. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. Government let it out to licensees and we pay 
them a certain fixed sum for the amount of salt which they make and then 
Government sells it at Madras at a fixed price. 

Mr, Mathias. —You pay a fixed price, is that settled at the commence¬ 
ment of the year ? 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes, it has not been altered for several years. 

Dr. Matthai.- —The difference between that and modified excise is that 
under the modified excise, Government have simply an option. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes, under the modified excise there is a clause in the 
lease that Government can take over a part of the licensees’ produce. 

Dr. Matthai. —In return for kiidivaram which is fixed on the same basis 
as monopoly factories. 

Mr. Masterman. —^Yes. 

President. —But I suppose this v.arics from place to piace. 

Mr, Masterman.- —Yes, kudivaram varies. 

President,—Have you got to give them notice as to what }'our require¬ 
ments are likely to be before the commencement of the season ? 

Mr. Mastennan. —Yes. For Ennore we give them what we call “ Dit- 
tam ”, 

President.—That is modified excise. Under the excise it is the licensee 
who make.s the sale and does what he likes with it. 

Mr. Masterman. —The only difference between the modified excise and the 
excise is that under the excise system, Government have not got the right 
to purchase. 

President. —Can you tell me what proportion of your salt is monopoly, 
how much is modified excise and how mm-h excise? 

Mr, Masterman. —Monopoly salt is very small. Last year we only had 
three or four lakhs of maunds. 

' President. —Then the bulk of it is modified excise and excise. How much 

mod'fled excise ? 

Mr. Masterman. —In 1928 58 lakhs of maunds was stored by modified excise 
licensees. With regard to area under excise and modified excise, it is 
difficult to say. Modified exci.se is exactly the same as excise unless in a 
particular place we say that we want to buy a certain amount of salt; 
otherwise the conditions are the same. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you take the total amount of salt in stock in this Presi¬ 
dency during the year, what proportion of that is Government stock? 

Mr, Masterman. —3 or 4 lakhs of maunds out of aboiit 120 lakhs. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is that the usual proportion? 

Mr. Masterman, —No. That is a good deal less than normal, because we 
'.are gradually getting rid of the monopoly factories and this year it was not 
necessary to buy much salt from tlie modified excise licensees. 

Dr. Matthai. —Why? 

Mr. Masterman. —Because the price was reasonable. We only buy if there 
is likely to he a shortage and if they are going to raise the price. 

Mr. Mathias. —You say you are going to get rid of the monopoly system. 
What are you going to substitute? 

Mr. Masterman. —The modified excise system. There is only one big 
monopoly factory,—in Hnnore. 

Mr. Mathia «.—That is to say instead of always taking precautions against 
the possibility of a rise in price, yon wait till the possibility of a rise' in price 
.appears, and then you exercise your option. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

M 2 
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President. —It saves having big storage. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President. —I want to understand what administrative changes have bee» 
made since 1924. The first thing was the separation of the salt from tile 
excise. 

Mr. Masterman. —^Yes, 

President. —Then as regards the general policy have any material altera¬ 
tions been made by the Government P 

Mr. Masterman, — Ab regards the general policy, I think not, except to 
get rid of the monopoly factories. 

President. —I understand that some attempt has been made to commer¬ 
cialise the department. Has anything been done? 

Mr. Masterman. —In the way of accounts yon mean? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Masterman, —Various changes to commercialise the accounts have 
been iriado.. 

President. —Have you got any circulars or instructions of the Central 
Board of Revenue on that point? 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —I understand from the Audit Report that although Govern¬ 
ment has commercialised the accounts of the Northern India Salt Revenue 
Department, so far as Madras w - concerned, they have not been commer¬ 
cialised. 

Mr. Masterman. —No, but they have gone some way towards it. 

Mr. Mathias. —They have introduced certain changes. 

Afr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President, —^Are there any rules applicable to all Salt Departments or are 
there any special rules applicable to you? 

Mr. Masterman. —We are only concerned now with monopoly salt? As 
regards the excise salt, the licensee can sell or do anything as he likes. 

President. —As regards sales, the policy of tho Government is not to make 
a profit. That is one of the things, and secondly Government is supposed to 
control prices, is that right? 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President. —And on that point have yon instructions? Where is this 
policy laid down? Is it in any of the enactments? Wh.at is the law appli¬ 
cable to you? 

Mr, Masterman. —There is the Madras Salt Act. 

President. —Has not that been superseded by the Government of India 
Act? 

Mr. Masterman. —No. The Madras Salt Act ns amended by later Acts 
remains in force. 

President. —Is that in the Salt Manual? 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

Mr. M 0 th ta.s.- So far as lujcoiints .-u'o coiu-oriied any instructions that 
there might be with regard to the eommercialisatiou will he issued by tho 
Auditor-General, 

Mr. Masterman. —^They come to me through the Central Board of Revenue. 

Mr. Mathias. —Actually Government manufacture in Madras is something 
entirely different from that of the Northern India Salt Department. Conse¬ 
quently any system which is applicable to you will be much simpler, 

Mr. Masterman. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias.—For that reason they have not thought it necessary to in 
troduce a commercial system of accounts in Madras. 
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Mr. Masterman. —Quite. 

President. —In dealing with Government costs, I propose to go into these 
to some extent. I am asking you generally what the orders are on these 
points. 

Mr. Masterman. —Do you mean the orders as to the working out of the 
cost of Government salt? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Masterman. —There are certain rules for working it out. 

President. —Can you let us have a copy of these rules when you go back? 

Mr. Masterman. —-The main rules will be found in the Salt Manual. 
There may have been subsequent orders from the Central Board of Revenue. 

President. —There is the Government of India Salt Act. Is there a Gov¬ 
ernment of India Manual? 

Mr. Masterman. —I don’t know. There is a separate Bombay Manual and 
there is the Northern India Salt Manual. 

Dr. Matthai. —Does your Salt Manual contain the provisions of the India 
Act? 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes, our Salt Manual contains all the Acts and all the 
notifications and the departmental rules. 

president. —If you will kindly lend us a copy when you go back, we will 
Tnd that rather useful. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

Credit system. 

President. —When was this credit system introduced ? W'as it since the 
transfer of this department to the Central Board of Revenue? 

Mr. Masterman.—The credit system is a very old thing. It has been 
going on for years and years. 

President. —What I want to know about the credit system is this: the 
'licensee deposits a certain amount of Government paper. 

Mr. Masterman, —The credit man is not the licen.see as a rule. 

■ President. —We will call him the purchiiser, the man who purchases your 
salt. 

Mr. Masterman. —The credit licensee is generally something different. It 
is mostly banks. They deposit a certain amount and they get a credit order. 
That credit order they sell to the merchant. 

President. —It is a sort of overdraft system. That is what it practically 
comes to. 

Mr. Masterman. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —It is a method of financing the wholesale merchant. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President. —The interest on this Government paper, does it go to the 
Government or does it go to the bank? 

Mr. Masterman. —It goes to the bank. 

president. —It simply means that Government gives credit for six months 
without interest. 

Mr. Masterman. —It is simply a way of allowing him to pay the duty 
six months later. 

President. —Under the credit system Government loses the interest. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President. —It must be a substantial amount when you think of it and 
Government, I suppose, realises about Rs. 7 crores of duty on salt in a ye-ar. 

Mr. Masterman. —It is Rs. 141 lakhs in Madras, of which the realization 
on account of salt sold on credit were Rs. 13.3 lakhs. 

President. —It is a very large sum to lose. 
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Mt, Mathias. —What is the object of the credit system P ti^ould there be 
any difficulty in introducing the cash system? 

Mr. Masterman. —It is a groat coiiyenience for the merchant. 

Mr. Mathias. —That I quite see. Sui)poaing you abolish the credit system 
and introduce the cash system, would you have mure difficulty in disposing of 
your stocks? 

Mr. Masterman. —I think we would have. 

Mr. Mathias. —You would have to sell in smaller quantities at a time. 

Mr. Masterman. —^Yes. 

President. —It is really the banks who are making money. 

Mr. Masterman. —The Government are not losing. 

President. —For six months they are not paid. 

Mr. Masterman. —No. They get their full duty after six months. 

President. —When the salt i.s removed, Government is entitled to its duty. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President. —It allows the purchaser to keep the money which is the equi¬ 
valent of the duty for six months. 

Mr. Masterman. —If you have the cash system instead of the credit 
system. Government will get exactly the same amount. 

President. —It does seem to me that the banks are really making money 
out of Government funds. The bank would not give a credit order to a 
merchant without charging the ordinary rate of interest. 

ilfr, Masterman. —I don’t see how Government are losing. 

President, —It is losing. If you have got money which remains uninvested 
for six months, it is a loss, is it not? Perhaps, Government don’t look at it 
that way. I certainly look upon it as a lo.s.s. If I don’t get interest on my 
money for six months, it is a loss. 

Costs, 

President. —Administrative charges are given in Appendix I, page 37 of 
the Administration Report of the Salt Department for 1927-28. The total 
expenditure wa.s Rs. 18’66 lakhs during that year. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. It is less tliis year. 

President. —Of that amount Rs. lO'-SO lakhs are .a sort of recurring eXpen- 
dituro and the remainder about Rs. 8 lakhs is what you call recoverable 
expenditure, is that right? 

Mr. Masterman. —-Yes. 

Presidejif.—This recoverable expenditure is mentioned in this Appendix I 
under Salt purchase and freight. 

Mr. Masterman. —I think so. 

President.- —That purcha.se of salt including cost of gathering spontaneous 
salt would be recovered from the selling price. 

Mr, Masterman. —Yes. 

President. —This conveyance and storage of salt, how is that recovered? 

Mr. Masterman. —That is also recovered. We pay the conveyance from 
Ennore to Madras and that is lecoverod in the price of salt we sell at Madras. 

Presidr.nf .—Iffieii there are tlxese buildings. You have got here 
IRs. 1,36,571 under buildiiig,s. How do you recover that? 

Mr. Mastennan, —That is not recovered at all, so far as Government works 
are coiicorned, but part of this .siiio includes works done for excise licensees 
which is leeovex'od by ee,ss or by lump recoveries. 

President. —Tbefe is Rs. 1,011,908 under Roads. Is not that recovered'? 

Mr. Masterman. —Part of it is in the saxne way as the sum under build- 
ings. The recqverie,s are shoxvn as receipts under “Cesses” and “ M'is-- 
■cellaneous Receipts ”. 
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tresident .—Petty construction and repairs—are these charges in con¬ 
nection with the Government works alone or are they partly in connection 
with the Government works and partly in connection with the licensees’ 
works P 

Mr. Masterjnan. —Partly licensees’ works and partly Government works. 

President, —What I want to know is this. This Rs. 8 lakhs and odd, you 
say, is recoverable and part of the recurring expenditure (Rs. 10 lakhs) is 
also recovered. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President. —Don’t you charge something for supervision P 

Mr. Masterman. —The licensees hardly pay anything. They only pay tiie 
Cost of supervision if it is more than 10 per cent, of the sales of a factory. 

President. —Anything in excess of the 10 per cent. P 

Mr. Masterman.—Yes. It has been raised lately from 5 to 10 per cent. 
Consequently only really very unsuccessful factories which should not be 
working at all are paying anything. 

President. —That Rs. 10 lakhs is a permanent charge more or lessp 

Mr. Masterman. —Yea, it is chiefly the cost of establishment. 

President. —I take it that Rs. 10 lakhs represents the cost of preventive 
work as well as supervision. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President. —Have you got separate accounts to show how this is distri¬ 
buted between the twop 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes, we have detailed accounts to show that. 

President. —How much of that is really charged to manufacture and sale 
of salt rather than to preventive wovkP 

Mr. Masterman. —Under preventive work, would you include the guarding 
of a factoryP 

President. —I would not include any expenditure incurred in the works 
r round about for that. 

Mr. Masterman. —We have detailed accounts. Very little is spent on pre- 
ifantive work. Preventive work will include preventive establishment. 

President. —That is a very small percentage I take it. 

Mr. Masterman.—Yos. 

President. —And most of this is incidental to manufacture. 

Mr. Masterman. —It really is for the protection of revenue. The guarding 
establishment has got to see that no salt leaves the factory which has not 
paid the duty. 

President. —It is incidental to manufacture rather than to prevention, is 
it notp Supposing you were a private manufacturer, if you had to keep 
guard over your property you would certainly consider it part of your manu¬ 
facturing expenditure. 

Mr. Masterman. —Except that we are not guarding the salt. We are 
guarding it only from the revenue point of view to see that the salt does not 
leave the factory without paying the duty. 

President. —Ordinarily if you were a private manufacturer, all this would 
have to be borne by you, but now it is borne by Government, 

Mr. Masterman. —-If I were a private manufacturer and there was no duty 
I should not want that ostabli.shment at all, Th.it e.stab]ishment has nothing 
to do with manufacture. 

President. —But the whole thing is this. It is a manufactured article, 
the price of which goes up by reason of the duty. You arc simply looking 
after ihe article as it is priced by Government. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 
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President. —I can see no difference between that and really looking after 
your own manufactured article. The duty becomes part of the price, is it 
not? 

Mr. Masterman.- —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —In Appendix H, in estimating your cost price for the year, 
do you include interest on expenditure on buildings, roads, and so on, that 
is to say, the interest on fixed capital p 

Mr. Masterman. —^Yes, I think so. 

President. —We will put it this way that the Government share of the total 
cost of manufacture and marketing and looking after its revenue is about 
Es. 10^' lakhs. 

Mr. Masterman. —^Yes. 

President. —That is not recovered at all. 

Mr. Masterman. —No. 

President. —I want to take one typical factory and see how the Govern¬ 
ment business is done. Shall we take Madras as typical which is the largest 
of the factories? 

Mr. Masterman. —Largest of the monopoly factories. 

President. —That is more or less Government. 

Mr. Masterman. —Ennore is Government. 

President. —Ennore is not separately given, is itp 

Mr. Masterman. —It is given under Madras Depot on page 60 of the 
Administration Report of the Salt Department. 

President. —Out of 21 lakhs of maunds of salt that you manufacture 
1,300,000 maunds is Madras. ■ 

Mr. Masterman. —When I say Ennore, it is really a group of factories. 

President. —It comes under this Madras grouii. 

Mr. Masterman. —It comes under tho Madras Depot. 

President. —You keep your accounts under these headings. Are these 
under tho orders of the Central Board of Revenue or under your orders ? 

Mr. Masterman. —These are to be found in the Salt Manual. They have 
been going on for years. There have been certain amendments made by the 
Government of India and the Central Board of Revenue, for instance, pen¬ 
sionary charges which item is a new thing. 

President.—'The form I take it is more or less prescribed by the Central 
Board of Revenue. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes, it was prescribed long ago and it has not been 
altered by the Central Board of Revenue. 

President. —First of all, what about the capital expenditure? Is there 
any separate account of the capital expenditure on these works? 

Mr. Masterman. — Yes, we have this, from which interest on the capital 
expenditure is calculated. 

President. —At what rate do you calculate the interest? 

Mr. Masterman. — 5i per cent. 

President. —Is that since 1924? 

Mr. Masterman. —Since 1926. It used to be 5 per cent. 

President. —What is this capital expenditure on chiefly? 

Mr. Masterman. —Id making factory buildings, bunds, platforms, etc. 

President. —Have you got a separate capital account for each factory? 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. The interest on the capital expenditure is reco¬ 
vered ti’oni the lieetiseos cither under excise or modified excise. 

President. —In this case it is charged to tho costs. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes, in the Government factory. 

President.'—Then, what about the depreciations I don^t find any charge 
under depreciation. 
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Mr. Mastcrman. —No, there it? no charge under depreciation. 

President. —Why is that? 

Mr. Masterman. —I can’t tell you. 

President. —Government property does not depreciate or whatp 

Mr. Masterman. —On the question of depreciation I have just written a 
tong report. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is it on the principle that Government, is aU\ay.s c.onsi- 
dered its own insurance agent? 

Mr. Masterman. —Possibly. 

President. —Government method of accounting is very different from the 
ordinary business accounting in one respect; that is that Government consi¬ 
ders that the value of its property is equivalent to the iimo\mt of money 
that it has spent which is not always the case. Take the case of the railways. 
They think that they get a return of 5i per cent, on the actual loans out¬ 
standing. That may not repre.sent at all the value of the assets or the 
earning capacity of the assets. It is possibly the case here too. You may be 
charging quite an inadequate amount for interest and you are charging 
notliiu;; at all f.'ir dcprccialion. The amount that you shoiild charge must be 
baaed on its replacement value, both as regards interest and as regards 
lepreciation. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President. —Can I take it that this represents the replacement value or 
is it merely what you expended on your works at different times? 

Mr. Ma.sterman. —What has happened is this. On the old factory capital 
cost we have been calculating interest at 6 per cent, for years and years. 
The actual amount which has been spent to replace the factory is very much 
less. 

President. —It is like. Ibis. If yoii Imve a pair of old boots and on 

mending them you cannot add all you have spent and say that that is 
tl»e value of the boots. Government does that. It spends Us. 5,000 in one 
year, Rs. 2,000 in another and 3,000 after some time, it totals all that and 
«ays that that is the investment. That may not at all represent the value 
of the assets. .Don’t you think so? 

Mr. Masterman.-~-Yes. 

President. —What I want to know is what you consider is the replacement 
value of your plant and equipment of this Madras group? Have you got 
any idea? 

Mr. Masterman. —I am afraid I haven’t. 

President. —If you keep any accounts on a commercial basis the first thing 
you have got to do is to say “ This is my investment. I have spent Rs. 6 
lakhs on it and I want a return of so much. In 40 years time it will be 
out of date and so I want to put by so much as depreciation so that at the 
end of that period the property may be renewed 

Mr. Ma.'iierman .—The works are not complicated. It is only a question 
of building bunds and so on. 

President. —Take the bunds. Some of them may be permanent, whilst 
others may he temporarily put up every year. In the case of a permanent 
bund, it is property which is liable to depreciation. In the case of a tem¬ 
porary bund, it is not property. 

Mr. Masterman. —No, 1 mean tn say (hut the value of the capital cost of 
these works when they were first done differs from what it is now. 

President. —In the ordinary course it ought to. If you go on patcliing 
an old pair of boots it is not the same thing as a now pair. 

Mr. MasIerman. —The. chief thing in thi.s is the cost of labour. There is 
no intrinsic value. It is simply earth. 

President. —True, but there are these buildings. What are these build¬ 
ings for.’’ Are they godowns or what? 
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Mr. Masierman .— There are hardly any buildings except the quarters for 
our staff which are a different thing altogether. There are no buildings 
except raised [ilatforms where we store salt. 

Fresident .— Then simply I would say that it is landed property. There 
would bo no depreciation on it in that case. 

Mr. Ma.sterman .— There is not very much depreciation. If a cyclone or 
anything like that destroys the bunds or platforms and those have to be 
replaced then we add to the capital cost. 

rresidenl .—Are the bunds permanent or are tlioy made every year? 

Mr. Maaierman .— They are not made every year. They are more or less 
permanent unles.s a cyclone or a storm destroys the whole thing. 

Pvemdeni. —Are they masonry bunds? 

Mr. Ma.Hterman .— No, earth bunds. 

I'rp.nidRiit .— When do you .start working in tSfadras in this side? Are they 
working now? 

Mr. Mduteniian .— They start about February or March and in the North¬ 
ern Division they stop in July. 

President. —Is any manufacture going on anywhere 

Mr. Md.^termaii .—.\t Tuticorin they ought to go on tiff the end of Sep¬ 
tember or October. 

Pre-'iident.—Tn there any Circuit House at Tuticorin? 

Mr. Mdsterman .— We have a .small bungalow there. 

Mr. Mdthias. —Is it subject to the North-Ea.st Monsoon? 

Mr. Mastermnn. —Yes. 

president .—In October, will they be working? 

Mr. Mdsierman .—It depends on the monsoon. 

President ,— What T want to know is wliat .sort of c.apital expenditure is 
required. Then I want to see whether sufficient allowance is made in this- 
case for the interest on capital and depreciation. 

Mr. Master-man .— Once a factory is made, there is very little to be done 
in the succeeding years. 

President .— Have you a statement of your capital cost? If you have, it 
might heip us. 

Mr. Masterman. —We have got a statement for each factory. 

President .— If you would let us have it for the Madras group it would be 
useful. 

Mr, Masterman .— Yes. 

Dr. Matthai .— How many months in a year does the Ennore factory work? 

Mr. Mdsterman .— It works from about Mnreh and generally stops in July 
or August. 

Dr. Matthai .— That is about six month.s. 

Mr. Masterman .— Yo.s. 

President .— There is another item that i.s not found here, that is a certain 
amount of Governmont money must leinaiu locked up in manufacture. 

Mr. Mastermnn .— Over and above the amount shovyn under the head 
“ interest on stocks ”, 

President. —There is no provi.sion made for what we call the interest on 
working capitaf. 

Mr. Masterman .— I can’t see it would be very much. 

President .— Excluding the stock it comes to about Rs. 4 lakhs. The total 
expenditure is Rs. 8-36 lakhs of which Rs. 3-90 lakhs is the value of stock 
and the rest is expenditure. 

Mr. Masterman .— Yes. 

rre.sident. —That must remain locked up. 
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Mr. MaMerman.—lt is from that amount that we pay the licensees as soon 
as salt is stored. 

President .—It comes to the same thing. That further money is locked up 
in the salt that is bought. You carry certain stock and that is represented 
by Rs. 3-90 lakhs. Then you buy additional salt which must go into stock. 

Mr. Masterman .—It is sold during the course of the year. We have very 
little surplus stock. 

President .—It is true. If you are looking at it like a business concern 
that is an item that has to be taken into account in any commercial accounts. 
You have not shown that anywhere in these accounts. 

Mr. Masterman .—The kudivaram is not paid all at once of course. 

President .—First of all let us take what we will call works costs. That is 
in statement J (1). What is this “ Gain by weighment ” 1 (6)? 

Mr. Masterman .—We pay the manufacturers for the amount stored. 
There may be some mistake at the time of storage. We store in 20 or 30 
garce heaps. We pay for the .amount which is supposed to be in store. If 
there is any small mistake in storage there may be a gain instead of loss. 
There is generally a loss by wastage. When we s<^ll the salt we do it by 
weighment. We first of all weigh it when we store it. But supposing by 
some mistake in storage we store more than 20 or 30 garce, that is gain by 
weighment. 

President .—The total wastage is 68,000 mannds. Is it actual wastage or 
is it merely a calculation of 5 per cent. ? 

Mr. Masterman. —That is actual wastage. 

President. —Does it become entirely unsaleable? 

Mr. Masterman. —It is the difference between the weight when we store 
it and the weight when we sell it. 

President .—That 5 per cent, is the wastage in the course of the year? 

Mr. Masterman .—^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai .—Is there any wastage by deterioration in quality P 

Mr. Masterman. —It should not deteriorate in quality. 

Dr. Matthai .—How many months at a time do you keep stocks? If you 
keep it for six months does it become unsaleable? 

Mr. Masterman ,—No. Within six months it is perfectly all right. The 
thing is merchants do not like last year’s salt. 

President .—Does it get coloured? 

Mr. Masterman. —A certain amount of dust gets into it but it does not 
deteriorate at all. 

Dr. Matthai. —1 should have thought that when you store salt instead of 
getting dry it shoqld get wet. 

Mr. Masterman .—It must be a bit wet when you store it. But it is all 
covered so that it does not really absorb much moisture. 

President .—What is this “Land assessment”? 

Mr. Masterman .—That is credited to the provincial revenues. That is 
simply the as,sessment for land which we acquire. 

President .—It is land revenue? 

Mr. Masterman .—Yes. 

President .—“ Land and village cess ” is some revenue charge? 

Mr. Masterman .—-Yes. 

President .—“ Payment to manufacturers ” Rs. 1,90,000. Is that a fixed 
rate? 

Mr. Masterman .—^Yes. Th.at is the kudivaram rate. 

President .—2 annas a maund or what is it? 

Mr. Masterman .—It differs at every factory. Wo work it by the garce. 
It is Rs. 17-8-0 a garce. 
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President, —That is the average of all the factories in this group? 

Mr. Masterman. —It is the saTuo for ail the factories in the Eniiore group; 

President. —How many factories are there? 

Mr. Masterman. —Five. 

President. —Is this rate renewed periodically? 

Mr, Masterman. —It is renewed periodically. Generally the way it is 
renewed is that the actu.al licensee puts in an objection and says that he 
wants a higher rate. We then go into the question and consider whether 
there is a case or not; otherwise the rate remains the same. 1 don’t think 
it has been changed since I have been in charge, for the last five years. I am 
talking of Ennore. 

Dr. Matthai. —If there is a change you fix the rate before the season 
begins ? 

Mr. Ma.sterman, —^Yes. 

President. —It is almost entirely manual labour, is it? 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President. —Then Government practically does nothing. It simply has 
this contractor: it pays him so much by way of manufacture. 

Mr. Masterman. —Nothing in the actual manufacture, that is in the actual 
scraping of salt. 

President. —What Government does is, it simply has this piece of land 
■i>nd it says to the contractor “ wo will pay you 2J annas a maund; you pro¬ 
duce as much salt as you can and we shall take it over and sell it ”. That 
is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. We also have a contractor for transport in this 
case. 

President. —I suppose an excise licensee does pretty much the same thing. 

Mr. Masterman. —Almost exactly the same thing. He pays the kudivaram 
that is to the actual coolies who scrape tho salt. 

D)\ Matthai. —Are they a specially skilled class of peoi)leP 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes, they are at Tuticorin. At Ennore the same people 
who do other work such as agriculture and cooly work do it. It does not 
require vci-y special skill. 

Dr. Matthai, —I thought tho Tuticorin labourer was supposed to be a 
particularly skilled labour. If you wanted to extend the manufacture of 
salt at Tuticorin would it lie difficult to get the necessary amount of addi¬ 
tional labour for scraping? 

Mr, Masterman. —It would ho difficult. 

Mr. Mathias.—Could the ordinary cooly be trained within .a reasonable 
time? 

Mr, Masterman. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —After all any big scale enterprise would take some time to 
astablish itself; if you were to undertake the manufacture of salt on a very 
large scale, I suppose in the course of a y(;ar you would be ablo to train up 
the labour to do the scraping? 

Mr. Masterman. —I think you could. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing you wanted to get together an establishment 
af scrapers and you really got a few export people, there would not be any 
particular bother about training all the people you want? 

Mr. Masterman. —No. 

President. Have these people got any hereditary rights in this business? 

Mr. Masterman. —Not the coolies. 

Prestdenf.—Supposing Government did not give work to these people, will 
they have any claim against Government? 

Mr, Masterman. No. But ordinarily we go on with the same people. 
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President—Have the excise or modified excise lioenseea got any vested 

iUr, MctsteTTiULV /,—He is given a lease and we cannot cancel it unless he 
disobeys any of the conditions. 

President. —What is the length of the license? 

Mr. Mastervum. —^25 years, usually. 

President .—That will apply to the excise licensee but does it apply to the 
modified excise licensees? 

Mr. Mdsterman, —'Yes, to the modified excise licensees. The excise licences 
are very often longer. 

President. —Supposing you did not cancel the license but Government 
extended its own business, that is they manufacture more salt and enter into 
competition, will they have any claim against Government? 

Mr. Masiennan. —No claim at all. 

President. —What I wish bo know is this. This is the biggest of the Gov¬ 
ernment monopoly factories; does it work to full capacity or can the Govern¬ 
ment increase its output if it chose? 

Mr. Masterman. —The quantity which wo could got out of the present area 
is limited to 15 to 20 lakhs maunds. 

President. —Supposing Government wanted to extend it still more is there 
any room for it? 

Mr. Masterman. —I should say, no. 

President. —Is it not true that practically all along this part of the coast 
salt can be manufactured? 

Mr. Masterman. —As a matter of fact all round the Ennore factories you 
have paddy cultivation, so that there is not much room for their expansion. 

Mr. Mathias.Supposing Government were to ask for 15 lakhs maunds, 
would that necessitate any extra expenditure by way of supervision? 

Mr. Masterman. —I don’t think it would. 

l)r. Matthai. —If owing to the level of prices in a paiticular.year being 
too high you wanted to increase the Government stoolcs, could you do that? 

Mr. Masterman. —We could not get 25 lakhs out of Ennore. It is not 
capable of producing it. This year it produced only 4 lakhs, but the reason 
was a bad one. 

Hr. Matthai. —I take it that the amount of dittam that you fix depends 
upon the level of prices. 

Mr. Masterman.- —It depends on the stock. 

Dr. Matthai. —That again depends on the price. Supposing you thought 
the prices were much too high and it was necessary to increase Government 
stocks then you would have to increase your dittam? 

Mr. Masterman. —As a matter of fact the monopoly factory at Ennore is 
not a monopoly factory for the purpose of controlling prices. It always has 
been a monopoly factory. We had this because we wanted to have reserves 
of Government salt. 

Hr. Matthai. —What would you consider an unreasonably high price, the 
point at which you would consider it necessary to increase Government 
stocks ? 

Mr. Masterman. —That, of course, differs in each factory. We know the 
ordinary reasonable price at each factory. We know that the wholesale price 
of the Tuticorin factory is lower than at Ganjam. 

Hr. Matthai. —What is the normal price at Tuticorin? 

Mr. Masterman. —Three annas, even a little under three anxis. The 
reasonable price of Ganjam salt is 4 annas because the cost of production is 
very much higher. 

Mr. Mathias. —If the price ran up by an anna you could probably taxe a 
bigger dittam ? 



llr. Masterman. —^Yes. 

President. —If you had a normal season then how much can be manH 
factured in this particular area? (i.e., Ennore.) 

Mr. Masterman. —I think the limit will be about 16 lakhs maunds. 

President. —You manufactured very nearly that? 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. That was an exceptionally good year for manu¬ 
facture. 

President. —This labour business I don’t understand. Can anybody come 
in and apply? Do you call for tenders? How do you select your labour for 
this purpose? What is the procedure? 

Mr. Masterman. —Do you mean the licensees? 

President. —Here in this monopoly factory you call them manufacturers. 

Mr. Masterman. —The majority of them have been licensees for years and 
they simply continue on each year if there is any vacant ground. 

President. —I am talking of Madras just now. What is the procedure? 
Will they go on from year to year? 

Mr. Masterman.. —Yos. 

President. —Is there one contractor or are there a number of them? 

Afr. Masterman.-—There are a number of them—well over a hundred. 

Quality. 

President. —1 notice that last year you abolished these restrictions as- 
regards supervision in connection with the quality and so on. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes, more or less. 

president. —How is that going to work if you have got 100 more or less 
uneducated contractors. How do you think that you can get more or less 
uniform quality? 

Mr. Masterman.—l don’t think you can. I think the quality will dete¬ 
riorate. 

President. —It seems to me that it must. Even if you keep a check, it 
will be difficult to get uniform quality. 

Mr. Masterman .—There is no check at all in excise factories. 

Mr, Mathias. —Would not that bo .satisfactory so far as the excise factory 
is concerned, because the licensee in an excise factory is responsible for selling 
the salt. If the salt deteriorates, he would not get a market for it. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

Presid.ent. —As a matter of fact he is able to sell any stuff. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —It may be in his particular locality he is the only man who 
supplies and that locality has got to take it, will it come to that? 

Mr. Masterman. —It comes to that very often. 

President. —Does it save much Government expenditure? 

Mr. Masterman. —The idea was to save a number of Sub-Inspectors. 

President.- —How much money does it mean? 

Mr. Masterman .—Only a few thousand. 

Mr. Mathias.- —Less than Rs. 10,000? 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes, The Sub-Inspector has still got to do storage work 
and he can at the same time very easily supervise manufacture. We really 
want the same number of Sub-Inspectors, but each Sub-Inspector has got 
really less work, now that Government restrictions over manufacture have 
been abolished. 

Presiderit. If you wish to buy salt from the modified excise licensees, it 
would be difficult for you to insist upon the quality. 
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Mr. Masterman.—Ytis. The idea was that the quality would be maintain¬ 
ed by competition. In most of the factories there is more than one licensee. 

President. —As my colleague has said if a particular man sells in a parti¬ 
cular village and if they cannot get any other salt, they have got to take it. 

Mr. Masterman.—l think that is so to a certain extent. I am not in 
favour of doing away with the restriction. 

Mr. Mathias.—It the quality deteriorates surely competition will come in. 
That is to say, if the quality is not good even in a village people would refuse 
it and would try to get salt from another village. 

Mr. Master-man. —I think they would. But since this restriction has been 
removed the quality has deteriorated and there is more dirt in the salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —Tip to a certain extent the quality of the salt i.s likely to 
deteriorate, but beyond a certain limit it is very unlikely that the quality 
will deteriorate, because if it does, competition will come in. 

Mr. Master-man. —^Yes. There is another interesting point. A big licensee 
for instance, in Ganjam, does not like the abandonment of these restrictions, 
the reason being that he has not got control over his coolies. They can 
scrape any sort of quality. It does not matter to the coolies as they are 
paid by the quantity. When the salt is brought to storage the licensee finds 
that he cannot sell his salt. 

President. —Is this salt known by a different quality in the market? 

Mr. Mastermun, —There are different qualities. I don’t think there are 
any special names. 

President. —The amount of dirt determines the quality, 

Mr. Master-man. —There is the magnesium salt. 

President. —In the market it is merely the dirt, I take it, which deter¬ 
mines the price to the ordinary consumer. 

Mr. Master-man. —There is a certain prejudice. In Coimbatore they like 
it black. 

President. —How do you make it black? 

Mr. Master-man. —By scraping it with a certain amount of earth. They 
make special black salt in Tuticorin for Coimbatore and the Nilgiris. 

President. —You give an analysis of salt. That will have to disappear 
:gradually. 

Mr. Master-man. —This year, of course, it is very much restricted. 

President. —Why nob simply say so much salt and so much dirt. There is 
a column. 

Mr. Masterinan.—h.n excessive quantity of magnesium salts is bad from 
the health point of view. 

President. —Is there any standard laid down as to how much magnesium 
salts it should contain? 

Mr. Master-man. —It should not contain more than 5 per cent. 

President. —That is a lot. 

Mr. Master-man. —It is. It includes two magnesium salts, 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you any authoritative opinion on the subject of the 
use of salt ? On what do you base this 6 per cent. ? 

Mr. Masterman. —I am afraid, I can’t tell you on what exactly it is based. 

Mr. Mathias. —I wondered whether the Director of Public Health gave an 
^opinion on it? 

Mr. Masterman. —It has been laid down for years. 

President. —Madras consumes the largest quantity of salt per head. 

Mr. Master-man. —It is about 20 to 21 lbs. 

President .— The average is 10 to 18 lbs. for the whole of India. The pay¬ 
ment is made after weighment and after it is removed. 
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Idt. Masterman, —Payment is made as soon as it is weighed and stored. 
Salt is weighed twice; It is weighed when it is stored and again when it is 
sold. 

President. —He has nothing to do when it is sold. 

Mr. Masterman. —No. 

President. —In Bombay I think they make a reduction for shrinkage or 
wastage. Do you do anything of that sort here or do you pay also on the 
wastage ? 

Mr. Masterman. —No, we don’t. We pay him by the amount of salt 
which is weighed and stored. When it is sold it is probably a little less. 

President. —In Bombay they probably sweat labour a little more than 
Tou do. 

Mr. Masterman. —^They don’t weigh into store. 

President. —They pay on 95 per cent. Have you got among these manu¬ 
facturers this system that they have in Karachi that there is a sort of 
money-lender who comes in between? 

Mr. Masterman. —Not officially recognised. I daresay he does come in. 

President. —Does that exist here to any extent? Have you got chetties? 

Mr. Masterman. —Not officially. I have no doubt that manufacturers 
themselves go to the money-lender and get their manufacturing expenses. 

President. —It arises only in this way: supposing a large scale manu¬ 
facture is undertaken, there will be a hue and cry from the labourers in 
the country that they are deprived of their living. If the money-lender 
comes in, their living will be very scanty. As far I can see at present on 
the Bombay side it does appear that labour is very much sweated and the 
same may be the case in Madras. It may be a good thing to get rid of 
the sweated labour. 

Mr. Masterman. —I doubt if labour is actually sweated in Madras because 
they are not working in salt factories for the whole year. They are only 
manufacturing in Bnnore for about six months. 

President. —That is to say they come after the harvest. 

Mr. Masterman. —^They begin manufacture by March, and stop in July 
or August. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have these manufacturers any expenses to meet? 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes, they have to advance money to the coolies. 

President. —Supposing manufacture in this way was stopped, I take it 
labour would bo absorbed practically into agricultural labour. 

Mr. Masterman. —I think so. As a matter of fact it is difficult to get 
labour at Ennore. That is why we have to pay such high Kudivaram. 

President. —As. 2-6ps., how much docs it represent per day for a man? 
About how many men would this man employ to get this output? 

Mr. Masterman. —^Not very long. It depends on what they are doing. 
If they are actually scraping the salt, they scrapo only a few hour.s a day. 
Of course a certain amount of labour is required for baling the brine into 
the pans. Before that the crystallising pans have got to be prepared and 

tamped. 

President. —In this case you take water direct from the sea. 

Mr. Masterman. —^In Bnnore it all comes from the backwater. 

President. —Does it come direct? 

Ml. 'Masterman. —Brine comes from the sea through the backwaters. 

President. —Where it has got to be baled? 

Mr. Masterman. —It has very often to be baled from the channels to the 
pans and then into the crystallisers. 

President. —How long does the salt take from the sea water stage until 
the time till it is entirely finished? 
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Mr. Masterman. —It ia rather a diBScult question. Do you mean l ow 
Jong does it take from the time it ia let in From the channel into the- 
eondenaers? 

President. —Yes, until the time you take it out as crystals. 

Mr. Masterman. —About three weeks. 

President. —How many scrapings do you have in the season? 

Mr. Masterman. —^Very often 4 or 5 scrapings. 

President. —Does your climate permit that? 

Mr. Masterman. —^Yes. It very much depends on the rainfall. If you 
get a very heavy shower of rain, it delays manufacture by about a month, 
because the beds have got to be prepared again and you have got to let in 
the brine again. The shower of rain may come just as salt is forming. 

President. —Have you got the normal density of sea water in this place? 

Mr. Masterman. —In the channel it is nothing more than 3° or 4° and 
in the condensers it is between 20° and 25°. 

President. —There are no big river.s in the vicinity of thi.s place which 
tend to reduce the density of sea water. 

Mr. Masterman. —There is a river that runs into the Ennore backwater. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is a very tiny thing. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yea. It is not a big river that has the effect of 
decreasing the density in the Ennore backwater. 

President. —“ Payment to manufacturers ”—that practically corresponds 
to all your manufacturing costs, and the others are incidental charges. 

Mr. Masterman.—Ycs. 

President. —The next item is “ Works for .salt manufacture and 
storage”. This interest of Its. 13,231-11-7 is on the c.apital expenditure. 

Mr. Masterman. —That is interest on the capital expenditure. 

President. —Repairs come to Rs. 12,358-14-9. What are these repairs? 

Mr. Masterman. —They are repairs to the works. 

President. —That means making these temporary bunds and things like 
that. 

Mr. Masterman. —^Yes, and also the repairs in the Madras Dep6t where 
the salt is stored and sold. 

President. —Does this include Depot buildings? 

Mr. Masterman. —It includes buildings, sheds and things like that. In 
the Miadras Depot we store salt in sheds too. 

President. —Those are included in the capital expenditure? 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes, the capital expenditure incurred both at Ennore 
and at the Madras Depot. 

President. —“ Roads and railway sidings ”—that is the upkeep of the 
roads or is it part of the capital expenditure or what is it? 

Mr. Masterman. —That is interest on the capital expenditure. 

President.—Yon put up your own roads and railway sidings. 

Mr. Masterman, —Yes. 

President. —That is not very much being only Rs. 665-8-7. 

Mr. Masterman. —There are hardly any roads to Ennore to keep up. We 
only get there by a boat along the canal. 

President. —Then, this establishment charge—Rs. 23,069-10-8 represents 
the local establishment or does it include the establishment in the Depot as 
well? 

Mr. Masterman. —The establishments both in the Depot and at Ennore, 

President. —This Rs. 28,039-10-8 is not included in what yon call recurring 
expenditure in Appendix I. 

Mr, Masterman. —In what? 
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President.-—Look at |-%A.ppendix I where you give permanent and tem¬ 
porary establishments. Is it some allocation that you made or what? 

Mr. Masterman. —It must be included in the establishment. 

President. —In Chapter V it is stated that the total charges amounted 
to Rs. 18'66 (20 40) lakhs of which Rs. 10'50 lakhs were recurring charges 
for establishment, supplies, etc., and Rs. 8'16 lakhs charges for the pur¬ 
chase, transport and storage of salt and the recoverable charges on account 
of excise licensees’ works. What I want to know is under what does this 
come? 

Mr. Masterman. —This Rs. 28,039-10-8? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Masfernmu.—This must come under establishment in Appendix 1. 
This is for our establishment—sub-inspectors, peons, etc. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is it an allocation between manufacturing and preventive 
establishments? This must be manufacturing establishment. 

Mr. Masterman. —It represents J of the cost of the establishment, at 
Ennore and Madras. 

Mr. Mathias. —This represents a proportion of the establishment which 
is allocated against manufacture. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President, —Is it the actual charge incurred or is it only some percentage? 

Mr. Masterman. —One-third of the actual charge incurred at Ennore and 
at Madras. 

President. —In the manufacture and at the dep6t. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.' —Practically an Assistant Inspector and his staff? 

Mr. Masterman. —It is more than one A.ssistant Inspsotor. There are 
five Assistant Inspectors. 

Dr. Matthai. —Each factory has an Assistant Inspector? 

Mr. Masterman. — fes. 

President. —Item No. 10 is pensionary charges. It is a very large item 
in the establishment charges. Is it fixed by the Central Board of Revenue? 

Mr. Masterman, —It was recently fixed. I cannot remember what the 
percentage is. 

President. —That is the Government contribution to the pension fund. 

Mr. Masterman.—lt is calculated on the pay of the establishment at a 
certain percentage. 

Mr. Mathias. —A proportion of your pension would go against that, 

Mr. Masterman. —I don’t think so. I am not concerned with the manu¬ 
facture at Ennore directly. 

President. —I don’t .see any addition made for the higher management 
in this, that is to say, an amount which would correspond to the head office 
charges. You must have a big office. 

Mr. Masterman. —I don’t think that is included here. 

President. —Not included anywhere? 

Mr. Masterman. —Included under the Rs. 10 lakhs. 

President .—I mean in the costs? 

Mr. Masterman. —No. Not at all. 

Mr. Mathias. —Not even a proportion of that? 

Mr. Masterman. —I don’t think so. 

President. —In connection with the manufacturing part, what would your 
office do? 

Mr. Masterman. —Nothing directly. 

President. —Will it sell the salt? 



Mr. Maatermo/n. —My office would not aoU. At the Madras Depfit we 
hAve an Inspector and »» Assiatant Inspector. 

Preaidmt .—They do the selling. 

Mr. Masterman. —^Yes. 

President. —It is a very big business to hand over to small officials, 

Mr. Masterman. —It would be impossible to do it directly. 

President.—Yon say that an Inspector and an Assistant Inspector do¬ 
it. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes, and in ordinary factories an Assistant Inspector 
only will do it. 

President. —It runs into lakhs. 

Mr. Masterman. —Oh! yes. He has got a very big responsibility. But of 
course there arc many chocks. 

President.- —Are they real checks or paper checks? 

Mr. Masterman. —They are quite good checks. 

President. —One of the biggest items is conveying and storing salt. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President. —It is about a third of your total costs Rs. 1,27,300-5-5 out 
of Bs, 3,89,129-5-5. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President. —Why are these charges so high? 

Mr. Masterman.—We have to convey salt from Ennore to the Madras 
Depot. 

President. —Is it in the Madras city? 

Mr. Mastermwn. —The dep6t is in the Madras city. It has got to go 
about 18 miles by boat along the canal. 

President. —And then it has to be carted. 

Mr. Masterman. —No. The canal runs right into the Madras Dep&t. 

President. —How do you pay? Do you pay by weight or are there fixed 
-rates? 

Mr. Masterman. —We pay a contract or on the amount which he 
conveys. 

President.—At fixed rates? 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. There are various conditions: he has to supply 
so many boats and that sort of thing. 

President. —Storing salt means putting it into the godown or what? 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes, weighing and storing it. That requires a certain 
amount of labour. You take it from the boat and store it into a heap 
which is then covered. 

President. —^You have already weighed it to pay these manufacturers, 

Mr. Masterman. —That is when we first weigh if. It is only after weigh¬ 
ing at the Madras Depot they are paid. 

President. —They have to take it there. 

Mr. Masterman. —We have to take it to the Depot but we pay only when 
we have ^veigb<^d it at the Madras Depot. 

President. —Are there two sets of men? The manufacturers leave the salt 
at the works and yon get it conveyed to the Madras Depot and when it is 
weighed at tho Depot you pay the manufacturers as well as the men who 
have conveyed it. 

Mr. Masterman.— Yes. The conveyance is done by the contractor. It 
has nothing to do with manufacturers. The conveyance has nothing to do 
with inaniifacture. We ymy the manufacturers on the amount winch we 
find by weighmcnt when we store it. 

President. —It does seem a very heav« exu-ai-diture. 
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hlr. Masterman .—It is very heavy. That is why salt is so expenslv* 
in Ennoro. In an ordinary factory, it is stored where it is manufactured. 
Here we have to pay a large sum to convey the salt from the place where 
it is manufactured to the place where it is .stored. That is why Ennore or 
Madras salt is dear. It works out at five annas. 

President. —What is the idea of your having salt works in a place which 
is so inaccessible? 

Mr. Masterman, —They have been there for years, 

Mr. Mathias. —Perhaps Ennore is less inaccessible to Madras than other 
factories. 

Mr. Masterman. —It is the nearest factory to Madras. 

Mr. Mathias. —And if you were manufacturing in another place perhaps 
your conveyance charges would be more. 

Mr. Masterman. —Personally I think they ought to have stored the salt in 
Ennore, years ago. 

President. —Why can’t it he done there? 

Mr. Masterman. —It was done there at one time. 

Mr. Mathias. —Even if that was done, your wholesalers would still have 
to convoy it to Madras and they would put up the price accordingly, for 
Madras is your main market. So, the consumer would not gain by storing 
it at Ennore. 

Mr. Masterman. —The merchants would probably convey it cheaper than 
Government can. At present we make ourselves responsible for conveying 
the .salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —Why is it so expensive to Government to convey it? 

Mr. Masterman .—On the general principle Government always have to 
pay more. 

President. —Is most of your salt consumed in Madras proper or does it 
go out? 

Mr. Masterman. —A good deal of it goes out. 

President. —In that case it might be convenient to send it direct from 
Ennore. 

Mr. Masterman. —^We cannot store it at Ennore. The difficulty is that 
there are no railways, whereas at the Madras Depot the railway runs 
right into the Depot. 

President .—What is the nearest station to Ennore? 

Mr. Masterman. —There is a small station called Minjur along the line 
from Madras to Calcutta. The factory is a long way oil from the station 
and further there is a canal which has to be crossed. 

President. —In Madras itself what salt is principally used, this salt or 
any salt coming from outside? 

Mr. Masterman .—This salt. 

President. —It is about 70 per cent, of the cost of labour pretty nearly- 
60 per cent, anyhow? 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President .—The cost works out at 5 annas a maund. 

Mr. Masterman. —^Yes. 

President. —That includes practically all the charges. According to the 
Trading Account given in Appendix J (2) you had in stock 13, 97, 724 
maunds. At what price did you value that? 

Mr. Masterman. —At 5 annas I think. 

President. —I want to be quite sure as to how you value your stoci. 
That includes the stock of the previous year. 

Mr. Mnsfcriniin . —Yea, it- inc1ndc.s the .stock at the beginning of the 
■ year. 



President. —In Sambar I think they value it on the average of the pre¬ 
vious year, I wish to know what is your practice in valuing the stock that 
you carry forward.'’ 

Mr. Masterman. —We value it at what it costs us at the Depot. 

President. —If you look at your 1927-28 report you will find that the 
costs were 4 annas 5 pies. 

Mr. Masterman, —Yes. 

President. —Therefore for our purposes we must exclude the stock that 
you had because you were really carrying forward the profit made last 
year into this year’s account. Do you see the point? 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President. —^We must take your actual costs for that year and the actual 
price at which you sold. Those are the two figures I wish to get. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President. —This may be all right from your point of view. From our 
point of view we want to find out what was your works cost and how much 
did you get. That would enable us to see whether the business was done at 
a profit or a loss. This form I suppose is prescribed by the Central Board 
of Revenue? 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President. —I must say that if it is prescribed by the Central Board of 
Revenue, then that is not the correct way of looking at it because it shows 
in this year’s profits the profit that was made in the previous year. It is 
quite possible that you took the previous year’s cost as regards the previous 
year’s stock and the present year’s cost as regards the present year’s stock, 

I don’t know. But I think we must exclude that. What we want to find 
out is, what on a particular year’s manufacture and sales you get. We 
have got to work that out. 

Mr. Masterman. —You moan what is the profit or loss on a particular 
year’s manufacture and sale. I have those figures. 

President. —We have got the actual cost As. 5-0'4 pies per maund. But 
that includes all the items that are mentioned. You show a gross profit 
of Rs. 1,14,000. That figure may bo very different from the figure that we 
may obtain. 

Mr. Masterman. —Quito so. In the next item I .show what the net profit 
for the year was. 

President. —In the gross profit you have not included the charges for 
land assessment, land and village cess, interest and e.stablishment charges, 
have you? 

Mr. Masterman. —No. Gross profit is worked out simply as the difference 
between the selling price and the actual cost of manufacture and conveyance 
to Madras. 

President. —^We have got your costs in the way in which you have 
calculated them. That works out at 5 annas. You have sold 9,77,000 
maunds for Rs. 3,36,000 which is equal to 5i annas per maund. That was 
the price you sold it at. That wo may take as the average price, that is 
to say there was a profit of about 6 pies per maund. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes, on the actual sale at the depot. 

President. —Has the price been maintained in the following year? 

Mr. Masterman. —The normal price is still 5i annas. 

President. —At the depot? 

Mr. Masterman. —I am afraid there is a complication about the depot. 
We are giving over the depot to the railway and removing to a new 
depot they have built and so it is very important to get rid of the salt, and 
with the sanction of the Central Board of Revenue we have to reduce the 
price of certain heaps remaining on certain lands. Therefore the prices vary. 
Some salt has been sold at Hi annas, and some at 41 annas to get rid of 
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certain heai>s of salt. Tiat is a complication that has occurred only this 
year. 

President. —That price of SJ annas that you get how is it fixed hy 
you? 

Mr. Masierman. —Normally it is fixed first of ,all in relation to the cost 
of manufacturing the salt and conveying it and so on and we also look to 
the profit or loss which there was in the year before. 

President. —What relation does it hear to what may he called the economic 
price, that is the price at which salt can he imported, say at Madras? 
iSupposing you did not have this .salt then the consumer would have to get it 
from some other place, 

Mr. Masterman.- —Actually in working out these figures wo do not look 
to that relation, hut the price really does not differ. If anything, it differs 
from between to 5 annas. 

President. —Should it not bear some relation to the economic price? 

Mr. Masterman. —It does, I think. 

President. —That is to say it is a price at which practically your whole¬ 
sale purchaser finds it convenient rather than buy elsewhere. But the whole 
point is he may he making a good bargain with you. How do you satisfy 
yourself that he is not making too good a bargain with you. 

Mr. Masterman. —We can see the prices at other factories all round. 
He may get his salt at a price much lower than this, but the point is, 
though he pays more for this salt he gets greater facilities. He can take it 
away by rail and so on. 

President. —I see that somehow Government gets a better price. That 
is a point I don’t understand. How does it happen? 

Mr. Masterman. —Monopoly salt is dearer because the cost of manufac¬ 
ture is dearer. 

President. —But I can’t understand why should a man pay you more 
because your costs are higher! It must be this then that at that price it is 
cheaper for him to buy that salt than to import it. 

Mr. Masterman. —I think it is because of the convenience he gets for 
transport and so on. 

Dr. Moffkai.—In the case of some monopoly factories the salt is sold by 
auction ? 

Mr. Masterman. —The amount of monopoly salt is extraordinarily smalt. 
This year there was between 3 and 4 lakhs in the whole Presidency out ot 
120 lakhs. 

President. —You would be buying some of this modified excise, would J’ou 
not? 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. We have bought very little. Including this mono¬ 
poly salt and the amount we bought last year the total stock that we had was 
122 lakhs of maunds. Of this ejuantity ju.st under SJ lakhs of maunds belong 
to Government. 

Mf. Mathias. —May we take it that in that particular year Government 
was satisfied that the competition between the manufacturers was sufficiently 
intense to secure a moderate price for salt? 

Mr. Masterman. —That is so. 

T)r. Matthai. —With regard to the point the President raised, that is to 
say whether Government was getting for its own salt a reasonable price, 
supposing the prices in the market were high but you were still selling at a 
price lower than the prevailing m.^rket price, I understand that the sy.stem 
in Madra.s is that in that case you put it up to auction and the wholesaler 
who bids the highest price gets the supply, and therefore from that point 
of viow Government gets as much as it possibly can in the conditions 
prevailing in the market. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes, But we don’t always put it up to auction. 
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President .—You have not had occasion to do it very often? 

Mr. Masterman .—Very seldom. 

President.—As regards the modified excise when you buy from them how 
do you fix the price? 

Mr. Masterman.—'iha.t again is a fixed price which they agree to under 
the terms of their lease. Tt is fixed at a sort of market price. After all 
they don’t differ very much. In one factory it may be 3 annas and in 
another 3j annas. 


Wholesale prices. 

President. —Can you give me .some idea of your principal customers who 
buy on a large scale. Is there any wholesale merchants’ association? 

Mr. Masterman. —I don’t think there is. There are .several large 
merchants. 

President. —Can they give us the wholesale prices over a series of years? 

Mr. Masterman. —I know pretty well what the wholesale prices are for 
each factory. 

President. —That is not nece.s.sarily the wholesale price which govern the 
general level of prices, A man takes it from the factory, then he sells it to 
the wholesale dealer who in his turn goe.s to the retailer and there may 
be a very big margin between the two. I want to know how we can ascertain 
that. 

Mr. Masterman.—We know the price which the merchant pays for his 
salt when he buys from the factory and we also know by enquiries at what 
price the salt is selling for in the bazaar. 

President.—This man who buys at the works, is he the only wholesale 
dealer? 

Mr. Ma.sterman. —There may be other intermediaries. The difference is 
not very great in the price. At Tuticorin it is 3 annas a maund. There are 
24 me.isuros in a maund. That will be sold at a little over an anna a 
measure; that is 24 annas a maund or Rs. 1-8-0. It pays a duty of 
Rs, 1-4-0, so that the difference is only an anna per maund. 

President,- —If he does business on that margin, he is not making much 
money. 

Mr. Masterman. —He is not making money. 

President. —These figures do not suggest. 

Mr. Masterman. —The wholesale price is a little less than As. 3 in 
Tiiticorin. 

President. —It is very difficult to compare prices until we know what the 
freight is and what the transport and other charges like marketing charges 
are. It does appear that in Madras itself the retail man will get about 
As. 12 a maund, Rs. 2 being the retail price Rs. 1-4-0 is the duty. 

Mr. Masterman. —I don’t think he gets as much as that. 

President. —According to the figures given in Appendix F, page 26 of 
Ihe Salt Administration Report for 1927-28 it is Rs. 2 a maund in Madras 
itself. If YOU take a place like Ganjam, it is about Rs, 2-8-0. In Ganjam 
it a ould 1)0 about As. 3 on an average. In Madra.s itself there is a difference 
of about As. 12. That is not very much really. 

Mr. Mathias .—Are there any special reasons so far as Ganjam is con¬ 
cerned ? 

Mr. Masterman. —A very small quantity of salt left over is only sold at 
that price. Please see Appendix E. Ganjam used to ho a monopoly 
factory. They had some old Government stocks which had to be sold very 
cheaply. 

Mr. Mathias. —So that really salt sold in 1927-28 at 15 seers to a rupee 
was imported into Ganjam. 

Mr. Masterman. —No. 
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Mr. Mathias. —^Wher© was it manufactured P 

Mt. Masterman .—In Ganjam. I am talking of Appendix E. 

Mr. Mathias. —^The local manufacturer got a higher price than Aa. o. 
Are there many manufacturers in Ganjam P 

Mr. Masterman. —^Not now. There are only two or three. 

President. —In 1926-27 there was abnormally high prices. In Ganjam tho' 
wholesale price was As. 7-8 and the retail price was Rs. 2-11-0, 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Even last year it was As. 3-9. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yea. 

Mr. Mathias. —That leaves As. 15 for the wholesaler and the retailer. 

Mr. Masterman.—And also transport. 

Mr. Mathias. —There is no transport. 

Mr. Master-man. —Transport into interior parts of Ganjam is expensive. 
Not all Ganjam salt is .sold in Ganjam itself. 

Mr. Mathias. —15 seers is the average in the District of Ganjam. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —That would probably be the average at Head Quarters 
and Sub-divisional Headquarters. They probably take the price at head¬ 
quarters and suh-divisional headquarters and average them out. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

Mr. Math-ias. —It would not be the actual price at Ganjam. 

Mr. Masterman. —No. 

President. —How do you collect this information about prices? As 
regards wholesale prices, you say he makes a declaration. 

Mr. Masterman. —^Yes, the license and the merchant when he purchase.s the 
salt. [See paragraph 196 (3), Salt Maniml, Vol. II.] 

President, —What declaration docs he make? 

Mr. Masterman. —He makes a declaration of the price and also the des¬ 
tination of the salt. 

Presid.ent. —He applies to the licensee and says that he wanks so many 

maunds of salt. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President. —Then he arranges the price with the licensee. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President. —Do you get this price from the licensee or do you get it from 
the man who buys itp 

Mr. Masterman. —Prom both. 

President. —I just want to know how they collect the evidence as regards 
prices. 

Mr. Masterman. —The retail prices are supplied by Collectors and Divi¬ 
sional Officers and we get various returns from the Director of Agriculture 
too. 

President. —I want to know who is the fountain head of this information 
that is put in all the Government documents. Unless I was satisfied that 
this information is reliable I could not make much of it. I want to see 
how far this information that is collected by the Central Board of Revenue 
and the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence is to be relied on for 
our purposes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Am I correct in thinking that the retail prices of salt 
are supplied by the Collector’s office? 

Mr. Masterman. —-Yes. 

Dr. Alatthai. —In my part of the world it is collected by the Sub-Collec¬ 
tor’s Duffadar. 
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President. —I should not attach much importance to such information. 

Mr. Masterman. —As Collector of Salt Revenue, 1 am. not very much 
•concerned. 

President. —You are responsible for this document. The whole point 
is this: what is the good of collecting these statistics where the whole 
basis may be quite unreliable. 

Mr. Masterman .—You can’t say it is all inaccurate. 

President. —We want really to find out the correct figures as far as 
possible. 

Mr. Masterman. —These figures give you the correct prices as far as possi¬ 
ble. 

President. —When information is collected' by such agents you cannot 
really say that it is the best kind of information. So far as you are con¬ 
cerned you get the information from Revenue Collectors. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President. —We do not know from whom they get this information to 
start with, and what figures they take to arrive at the averages. 

Mr. Masterman. —Whenever I go on tour, I find out the bazaar price. 

President. —Nobody will give you a correct price. 

Mr. Masterman. —It does not dilfer very much. 

President. —It does not matter at what price you sell your salt. You may 
sell it at As. 2 a maund and still in the bazaar it may be 15 seers to the 
rupee. Prices become customary in matters like that. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your object is really to show that there is no very great 
variation from year to year in the price of salt and for that purpose the 
figures are sufficiently reliable. 

Mr. Masterman .—Yes. 

Mr, Mathias. —Though they might not be sufficiently accurate for our 
purpose. 

Mr. Masterman .—Might not. 

President, —Tuticorin, I take it, has got the works and it is a town as 
well. 

Mr, Masterman. —Yes. 

President. —There the question or freight would not come in so much. 

Mr. Masterman. —Tuticorin factory makes much more salt than is sold 
in Tuticorin town. 

President. —We have to find out the difference between the price at the 
works and the wholesale price and the retail price. For that purpose we 
•can only take a few typical places where the question of transport is not 
intricate or where you have got definite information about transport charges 
and so on. In a commodity like salt the reduction or the increase in the 
wholesale price will not necessarily be reflected in the retail price. 

Mr. Masterman. —It will take some time. We pay by the weight, whereas 
in the bazaar it is sold by measures. Actually profit is made by making 
light salt. A maund of salt containing a large number of measures is 
therefore profitable. 

Mr. Mathias. —^What is the unit of salt? 

Mr. Masterman. —A Madras measure. 

Mr. Mathias .—What is a Madras measure? 

ilfr. Masterman. —It is a unit of capacity not of weight. 

Mr. Mathias. —^Do people buy one measure at a time? 

Me. Masterman. —No. They buy 2 or 3 pies worth. It is sold in very 
'small quantities. 
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President. —As regards these otlier factories except the one at Callinga- 
patam, I think that the others are very small and some of them are not 
working. 

Mr, Masterman. —Gallingapatam is no longer a monopoly factory from^ 
last year. 

President. —So, that goes. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes, and Polavaram remains. 

President. —Polavaram is a very small one. 

Mr. Masterman .—’Yes. None of the others remain. 

President. —Then, you would be able to bring down your establishment, 
would you? 

Mr. Masteriii.an. —They remain as factories. Tliey are converted only 
from monopoly into modified excise factories. 

President. —The number of factories remains the same. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President. —Would it be possible to reduce the number of factories and 
encourage large scale production? 

Mr. Masterman. —You mean to concentrate manufacture? 

President. —Yes. Has the Department ever considered it? 

Mr. Masterman.—e have closed a certain number of factories. 

President. —There are still about sixty. Sixty is quite a large number., 

Mr. Masterman. —They supply the local demand. 

President .—I .see that you are importing some salt from Bombay. 

Mr. Masterman .—Yes. 

President .—Does the Government import it or who imports it? 

Mr. Masterman .—It has nothing to do with us at all. I do not know 
what arrangements the Bombay iieople make. The Bombay salt goes chiefly 
into the West coast, the Bombay salt sources being nearer Malabar than 
the Madras salt sources. 

President .—Your .salt goes as far as Mysore, Traviuicore and Cochin to 

«ome extent. 

Mr. Masterman .—Yes, it goes from Tuticorin in the Tinnevelly District 
to Travancore. 

Dr. Matthai .—They used to get their salt from Bombay before. 

Mr. Masterman .—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai .—But of late they have been taking more from Tuticorin. 

Mr. Masterman .—There is locaJ manufacture now in Travancore. So the- 
quantity has dropped considerably this year. 

President .—As regards excise and modified excise, have you got any 
information as regards their costs? 

Mr. Masterman .—I have got certain figures but I cannot vouch for their 
accuracy. I have got figures from manufacturers though they are not bound 
to produce them. 

President .—What is the order of their costs more or less? 

Mr. Masterman .—In the case of a big factory like Naupada in Ganjami 
Dt. it is from 2 annas 11 pies down to 2 annas 4i pies. 

President .—It all depends on how the costs are made up. 

Mr. Masterman .—I don’t say that they are accurate. 

Mr. Mathias .—Have you got the details? 

Mr. Masterman.—Yes, but the transport charges are not there. 

President .—Can we have a copy of these just to seep 

Mr. Masterman .—Yes. 

President .—You can send it to us later on. 
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Mr. Mmterman. —Yes, but I caniiot vouch for these figures. 

President. —No, naturally. 

Mr. Masterman. —The cost of production given me by a big licensee (Mx. 
T. C. Hariram) works out to be the same as that of another licensee in 
Ganjam. T. C. Hariram makes out that his cost of production at Ganjam 
is nearly double liis cost of production at Suraadi which is another factory 
in tlie Ganjam District. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the relative output of these two factories? 

Mr. Masterman. —The output is much the same. The reason is that 
labour is so difficult in Ganjam. 

President. —The cost of manufacture is not a very big item in the price 
of salt. 

Mr. Masterman. —No. 

President. —When you think of the quantity that is manufactured in the 
whole of India if there is a saving of one anna per maund in the ease of salt 
it would mean a large amount. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President. —1^ million tons means a saving of Rs. 40 or 50 lakhs. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —-I do not km w if you have any figures showing the produc¬ 
tion per acre in Tntioorin and Naupada. 

Mr. Masterman. —It is more in Tuticorin. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing we take Tuticorin where they work for 10 months 
in a year. 

Mr. Masterman. —The average per acre is pretty nearly 2,000 maunds. 

Ur. Matthai. —A year? 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. In Ganjam it is somewhere under 1,000 maunds— 
^1500 or 900 maunds per acre. 

Dr. Matthai. —There they work for 6 or 7 months. 

Mr. Masterman. —I don’t think so. hive months is the limit. 

President. —Is there any iilace where any other process than solar evai- 
poration is used? 

Mr. Masterman. —There is a refinery where they make refined salt. 

President, —Where is that? 

Mr. Masterman. —At Cove'ong which is about 30 miles south of Madras. 

President. —That is managed by a European? 

Mr. Masterman. —Not now. It was managed by Mr. Schembery but he 
has given it up. He has nothing to do with Government at all now. 

President.~ls it good quality .salt.? 

Mr. Masterman. —It is quite good. I have seen samples which were very 
.good. 

President. —Do they .supply any local demand? 

Mr. Masterman. —It is very expensive. They cannot make it cheaply. 
It is purely a boiling process and fuel is very expensive. 

President, —Ganjam is about 300 miles from the coalfields. 

Dr. Matthai .—I should sav it is about 400 miles from the coalfields. 

Mr. Masterman. —Ganjam is about 150 miles north of Waltair. 

President. —I suppose that you have not made any special .study of the 
process of manufacture of salt other than evaporation. 

Mr. Masterman. —No. 

President. —Naupada i.s not very far from the Chilka Lake. 

Mr. Masterman. —No. 

President. —There you can manufacture for about 6 months. 
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Mr. Masterman .—Only for 5 months and in some years in Ganjam yon. 
can make hardly anything. 

President. —What about the quality of the water there as regards 
density ? 

Mr. Masterman .—In Ganjam it comes straight from the sea. 

President .—It is not diluted by any river water. 

Mr. Masterman. —No, not there. 

President. —The point that we have to consider is this. No doubt you 
have read our terms of reference. The salt we have in mind is the kind of 
salt that is used in Bengal. Besides Karachi, Aden and the Northern India 
Salt Range, the other possible site might be somewhere near Ganjam provid¬ 
ed salt could be refined at a reasonable cost. 

Mr. Masterman. —You have got a very uncertain supply at Ganjam owing 
to the weather conditions. 

President. —What is the nearest place from Calcutta where the supply is 
more or less dependable? 

Mr. Masterman. —You have to go right down to Tuticorin. All the 
northern division is uncertain. 

Dr. Mnt.thai .—Go ,\ou got (yphooiis there? 

Mr. Masterman.—Yes, all along the north coast. 

President.—Ho that even if coal is available at a reasonable cost, you 
don’t think that it would be possible to manufacture salt. 

Mr. Masterman. —In any of the northern factories I don’t think it would 
be possible to manufacture refined salt except at great expense. 

President.—The cyclones affect the brine or affect the works? 

Mr. Masterman .—They affect the works. It is not only a question of 
cyclones, but the season also is very short. 

President .—You are talking of evaporation. 

Mr. Masterman .—Yes. 

President .—It would not necessarily be evaporation. They might apply 
other processes where if the brine was available, manufacture cmild go on 
in spite of other intorrtiptions. 

Mr. Masterman .—You can do that anywhere in the coast. 

President .—The brine in the seawater is reduced very much in the 
monsoon. 

Mr. Masterman .—Rain does not spoil the brine in the sea. 

President.—I really do not know. We have not studied enough to be 
able to say whether you can at certain times dispense with evaporation. 
You cun use evapor.ation if weather peiniits; it may be po.saible also to use 
some other process by which evaporation may not he necessary, and salt 
may he manufactured by means of fuel. 

Mr. Masterman ,—Yes, that of course can be done anywhere along thi 
coast. 

President .—That problem has not been investigated at all. So far as 
the process is concerned it is assumed that the only possible process is 
evaporation. In all these reports, in all tho.se enquiries, in everything that 
has gone on so far there is no suggestion that there is any process other 
than solar evaporation so far as salt is concerned. 

Mr. Masterman .—It must be the cheapest proce.ss. 

President .—It must he the cheapest process when it is po.ssihle. 

Ttr. Matthai. —Th.at is invari.ihly the process in tropical countries? 

Mr, Masterman .—^Yes, 

/‘resident.-But there i.s this thing that when you manufacture salt at 
certain times of the year it means carrying .stocks for a much longer period 

and so on. 
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Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President. —In that way it may not he really very imioh cheaper than 
if you were able to make use of yonr works all the year round. I don’t 
express any opinion. I only say that it is a matter for investigation. But 
what I want to know is that so far as you know is there any deterioration 
of tho sea brine during the monsoon in that part because I have heard it 
stated that it gets diluted. 

Mr. Masterman. —Not in the sea itself. The process is to bring the sea 
water through channels into first of all condensers. The sea brine is any¬ 
where about 3. That won’t change. Then it is condensed. In the monsoon 
you cannot condense it there. 

Mr. Mathias. —It has been stated that all round tho coast of Bengal 
owing to the rivers flowing in, the density of tho brine is very poor. 

Mr. Masterman. —Ho you mean the sea water itself? 

Mr. Mathias. —Yes, that is why it has been considered not possible to 
manufacture salt by the use of fuel in Bengal itself. 

Mr. Masterman. —It might aff-;ct the sea but I do not know. Of course it 
affects a place like the Chilka Lake which is not open sea. It may be 
possible that it i,s so at the moutn of the rivers in Bengal. 

President. —It is no.arly ahvaj s tho case where salt is made principally 
by evaporation, coal is not avuiliible at an econoniic price and obviously If 
evaporation is possible you make use of it as much a,s possible, but if it is 
not possible you must have other means. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. 

President. —That point so far has not been investigated in any of these 
reports. 

Mr. Masterman. —Of course as far as Madras is concerned that alters the 
whole system. 

President. —Is there sufficient land available in Ganjam? 

Mr, Masterman. —For salt manufacture by solar evaporation? 

President. —Partly by solar evaporation and partly condensation by arti¬ 
ficial means. 

Mr. Masterman. —At Ganjam itself there is a certain amount of land 
available I should think. 

President. —Wo have not got enough information in our possession to bo 
able to say if .salt had to be manufactured entirely by artificial methoths how 
much fuel would be required. 

Mr. Masterman. —They only use wood fuel at Covelong which is quite 
a small thing. 

President. —That is out of the question for any large scale production. 
So far as the Government of Madras are concerned have they made any 
investigation on that point? 

Mr, Masterman. —Not that I know of. 

President. —There is this thing to bo considered. In the last four or 
five year.s one thing has happened, viz., the price of coal has come down and 
tho freiglit.s on coal have come down also. There is a lot of difl'erence 
between tho price of coal say 5 years ago and now. So far as you can tell 
me, there has been no recent investigation on that point. 

Mr. Masterman. —Not that I know of. 

President. —T sec in Appendix D different prices are given, e.g., 6 annas 
to 6 annas 11 pies, 7 annas to 7 annas 11 pies and .so on. Wlmt are the.se 
variations in prices due to? 

Mr. Masterman, —Prices vary at different times of the year. If it is 
new season’s salt it may fetch a slightly higher price. 
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President, —I don’t quite understand this. Take Pundi for instance. 
You have 100,800 maunds at 2 tO’ 2 annas 11 pies: you have got another 
109,382 at 4 annas to 4 annas 11 pies. Would it represent any difference in 
quality or is it period or what is it? 

Mr. Masterman. —Probably as far as Pundi goes that was a bit old stuff 
which the licensees wanted to got rid of and sold at a cheaper rate. 

President. —It docs show that the price of salt may vary from 2 annas 
to about 9 annas a maund. 

Mr. Masternuin. —^Yes, but it has very seldom been as high as 9 annas. 

President. —Above 5 annas sales are not very considerable. 

Mr. Masterinan. —Hardly anything. 

President. —You have not got any Indian States problem, have you? You 
have not got to pay any compensation or anything of that sort to Indian 
States? How did you take over their rights? 

Mr. Masterman. —The Dept, pay annually a sum of Bs. .98,000 to the 
Pudukottah State and Bs. 3,000 to the Banganapalli State for suppressing 
earth salt manufacture in the States. We supply Pondicherry at a fixed 
rate. 

'Dr. Matthai. —As far as the two West Coast States are concerned, namely 
Travancore and Cochin, there is little production of salt there. 

Mr. Masterman. —Practically none at all. 

President, —Can you give me any idea as to how few factories you could 
do with if it came to a reorganization of the industry? Supposing Govern¬ 
ment said “ wo want as few factories as possible ”? 

Mr. Masterman.—They have been cut down tremendously. We have con¬ 
centrated them as far as possible. 

President. —Still you have 60 of them, 

Mr. Masterman. —60 are in groups. In Tuticorin itself we have got five 
factories altogether. 

President. —How many centres can you do with? 

Mr. Masternmn.—l cannot tell you offhand. It is very diflScult to con¬ 
centrate more than we have I think. 

President.—Is there any possibility of digging wells at Ganjam and getting 
brine from the wells? 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes. In fact they use a certain amount of pit brine. 

President. —They would be more or less perennial? 

Mr. Masterinan. —I think so. The brine might be weaker at certain times 
of the year. 

President. —What I am thinking of is this. Supposing there was this 
manufacture by artificial process, whether it might not be possible to have 
wells from which they could get the brine through the year. 

Mr. Masterman. —Yes, that can be done. They have got wells now. At 
the same time if you are thinking of a different process of manufacture, we 
have got to start an entirely new process in Madras. 

President. —There is the question of 500,000 tons to be supplied to Bengal, 
Either they have got to import it or they have to develop Karachi where 
the question of freight comes in or there is the salt range which is more than 
1 000 miles from Bengal. They all use this evaporation process, but there is 
the question of fuel if there is to be this artificial process, and fuel is much 
more expensive there than in Ganjam. So if there was a locality within a 
reasonable distance both of the coalfields and the market, then it might 
be possible to develop that. 

Mr. Masterman. —I think it might. 

President. —All the discussion has gone on up to now on the idea that 
solar evaporation is the only process which is applicable. 

Mr. Masterman. —^That is so. 



Presiilent .—If you could give us the Madras costa [App. J (1) (2) and (8)] 
it would be useful. 

Mt. Mastenticun .—I shall get these for you. 

President .—This factory at Ennore, is it your biggest factoryP 
Mr. Masterrmn .—It is practically the only monopoly factory. 

President .—That would remain? 

Mr. Masterman .—There was very little manufacture last year or this 
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Oral evidsDoe ol Mr. VASUDEVAN, Inspector of Salt, Tudcorin 
Circle, recorded at Tuticorin on 17th April, 1930. 

President. —What is your official designationP 

Mr. Vas'udeva7t. —inspector of Salt. 

President,—B.OW long have you been in Tuticorin? 

Mr. Vasudevtin. —Since January 1928. 

President. —You have over two years’ experience. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 

l)r. Matlhai. —Were j’ou eyer in Tuticorin during the war? 

Mr. I’asiidevan. —No. 

JJr. Matihai. —This is absolutely your first experience at Tuticorin? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —I was also here in 1927 for a couple of months or se. 

I're.sideni. —Y’ou know' the system of manufacture. Would you pleijse 
explain to us exactly how manufucturo is conducted? First of all 1 under¬ 
stand that after the brine has been obtained either from the sea or from pits, 
it is run into condensing beds. 

Mr. ^'asudevan. —That is so in the case of the p.aront factory. In the 
extensions, it runs into re.scrvoirs first. 

President. Tho point is that in the extensions you start with sea water. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. In the i>arout factory it is mostly pit brine. 

Pre.sident. —Then your condeiisors are roughly the same area as crystallis¬ 
ing pans. 

Mr. I’ajuderan.—It is not tho same area. Tho parent factory brine is 
very' strong in pits. Tho area of the condenser is smaller than tho crystal- 
liser. 

president. —In no ctaso is it bigger? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Not bigger. It is generally of equal size. 

President.- It romains in the condensing bed until it reaches a density of 

a4'=u. 

Mr, Vasxuievan. —If it i.s pit brine it goes to ]8°B to 22®B. If it is sen 
brine, when it is about 12”B it passes into the crystallising pans. At the 
end of the season, when the brine in tho pit i.s very strong it does not go 
into the condenser from the pit it goes straight into the crystallising beds. 

President. —Up to what density is it allowed to remain there? 

Mr. Vasuxlevan. -Until tho formiition is comploto. Somotimes in rare 
instances formation is complete only at 35°B. Generally formation is com¬ 
plete ami salt is scraped at 28'^B to 33°B. 

President. —,Oo you leave it as long as that (35°) P 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. In some cases salt is scraped oven at 35°B when 
no magnesium salt is visible to the naked eye. 

I)r. Matthai. —Did you say that at certain times of tho year f!ho brine in 
the pit is very strong? 

Afr. Vasudevan. —Yes, very strong. 

Dr. Matlhai.—V/hat part of the year? 

Mr. Fa.«udcran.--Juiio, July and August. 

I)r. Matthai. —That is when the winds are blowing. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes, when tho South West winds are blowing. Then 
the tides do not come in very much, because the South West winds keep 
back high tides. 

])r. AfaffAot.—Normally in the pits, the density is about 10°? 

Mr. Vasudevan .—At tho beginning of the season it will bo about 6 to 10°. 
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Dr. Matthai. —When the winds are blowing, it goes up to 15° to 20°. 

Mr. yasudevan. —The average will be 10 to 15°. But sometiroes it goes 
even as high as 20°. 

Dr. Matthai. —In the middle of the season the density of the brine in the 
jians might reach about 36°. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes, sometimes it reaches 35°. 

Dr. Matthai. —Then, is there not a danger of the magnesium chloride 
depositing P 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes, there may be a danger of that happening. In the 
analysis results sometimes we find magnesium chloride, and also magnesium 
sulphate—I mean those needle shaped crystals. Magnesium sulphate is 
deposited when the density of brine is allowed to go high. 

Dr. Matthai. —The sulphate begins to deposit rather early. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —^Yes. Often after 30°B. 

Dr. Matthai.—Why is it necessary to let the brine remain in the pans up 
to 36° ? Supposing, for example, you allowed the brine to remain in the 
pans up to 30°, all the sodium chloride would be deposited by that time. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Not, if the initial density at which sodium chloride 
begins to form is high. 

Dr. Matthai. —Can you explain why it is soP As I understand it, the 
salt begins to deposit wlien the brine attains a particular degree of density. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —At 24 or 25°. 

Dr. Matthai. —If the initial strength is higher, I don’t see why the salt 
should not deposit at 24°. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Sometimes the salt begins to deposit only at 28° or 29°. 

Dr. Matthai.—Anyway, that is your experience here. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 

President. —I think that the conditions here seem to be rather different 
from those we have noticed elsewhere. 

Mr. Vasudevan.’ —The mother liquor, after the salt is deposited, is thrown 
back into the condenser to incre.ase the strength of the brine. 

President. —We will come to that presently. You have here the single 
iirigation system. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 

President. —The first scraping takes place after about 6 or 6 days. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —At the beginning and end of the season scraping takes 
place 8 or 9 days after brine is let into crystallizers. In the middle of the 
season (June, July and August) scrapings take place after 6 or 6 days 

President. —After the first scraping, you allow the mother liquor to remain 
on. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 

President. —And you lot in fresh brine. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —-Yes, to a depth of about S’’. 

President. —How many scraping.s are there before the bitterns are removed 
entirely? 

Mr, Vasudevan. —Generally four scrapings. 

President. —Does not that tend to increase the deposit of magnesium salts? 

Mr. Vasudevan.—When there is more mother liquor, formation take* 
place later. 

President.—After you have dond the first scraping, you leavb the mother 
liquor which is full of maguesium salts and it goes on concentrating. 
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Mr. Vasudevan. —It is not full of magnesium salts. Magnesium salts form 
only when it is allowed to conden.se still more. 

President. —It must be full of magnesium salts. Where do they gof 

Mr. Vasudevan. —They have not been formed. 

Pre.fident .—We are not going into the question of formation. Magnesium 
salts are there in solution. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 

President. —Then you leave yonr mother liquor while you are scraping 
that salt for probably a day until fresh brine is lot in. During that time, 
magnesium salts must he depositing either separately or in the mud, that 
is the bottom of the pan. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —They do not allow the density to rise higher for mag¬ 
nesium salts to deposit. When the salt is being scraped, magnesium sulphate 
is not beginning to deposit, and as soon as scraping is done, they let in fresh 
brine, so that the magnesium salts do not get a chance to deposit. 

President. —You take it to 35°!!. 

Mr. Vasuderan.—Not usuahy. Generally speaking scraping is done at 
32°H, when magnesium salts are not visible to the naked eye. 

President.- —How long do you leave your mother liquor before you let in 
fresh brine? 

Mr. Vusudevan. —Only a few hours. When the scraping is done in the 
morning, in the evening fresll hrino is let in. Very often as soon as .scraping 
is over Ijrine is let into crystaUiKcr from condenser. 

President. —After four scrapings you let out your mother liquor. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 

President. —Why? 

Mr. Vasudevan.~To eliminate the bitterns. 

President. —Why don’t you do it at an earlier stage? 

Mr, Vasudevan. —In fact, it would be all right if the licensees did it more 
often. 

President. —I am asking you, does that not tend to more magnesium salts 
being deposited? 

Mr. Vasudevan.—hi the middle of the season when the brine is very 
strong I think it is necessary to have this elimination done more often but 
the licensees don’t do it. We have no effective control over that now because 
manufacture is in their hands. In the last three years—that is ever since 
we withdrew our control—the analysis shows that there is more of magne¬ 
sium salts. 

Dr, Matthai. —What is the percentage of magnesium chloride? 

0r. Vasud-evan. —In 1927 magnesium chloride was 2'2 per cent, but in 
1928 it went up to 3'3 per cent. Magnesium sulphate was IT in 1927 and in 
1928 it went up to 1‘4 per cent. 

President. —Is it on the dry basis? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —I believe so. 

Dr. Matthai. —We have been told generally that there is more of magne¬ 
sium chloride in tho Tuticorin salt. What is your explanation for the pre¬ 
sence of so much of magnesium chloride P 

Mr. Vasudevan. —It is due to not attending to the elimination of bitterns. 
Mother liquor is not being drained. Strictly speaking it ought to be drained 
into the bitteim channel. 

Dr. Matthai. —There is no suggestion that your brine contains more mag¬ 
nesium chloride ? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Certainly not. 

Dr. Matthai. —It has the same kind of composition, 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 
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Vr. Matthai.-r^Bo there must be something wrong in the process of manu- 
facture. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —I think so, hut this can be eliminated. The percentage 
of magnesium salts could be reduced if they eliminated bitterns more often. 

Dr. Matthai .—From the way in which you have described the process, it 
seems that when you allow it to remain up to a density of 36°, you are run¬ 
ning some risk of magnesium chloride being deposited. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Certainly. 

Dr. Matthai. —Then, you have four scrapings before the bitterns are 
drained out of the pans. There also you run the risk of magnesium chloride 
being deposited. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Not at the beginning of the season. Until about the 
end of May when the South West winds make the brine very dense, there is 
very little danger of the needle shaped crystals being formed. If there ie 
more of magnesium salts, we can see with the naked eye. Ui3 to June, very 
seldom if ever, magnesium salts (needle shaped crystals) have formed. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you think that the soil here is somewhat more porous 
than the soils in other parts of India? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —I have no idea of the other parts of India. 

Dr. Matthai.—Your soil is not impervious. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —The soil here is not considered porous. They bring 
special clay and prepare the beds. 

President.—Whore do they bring the clay from? 

Mr. Vasudevan.- -From the river bed. 

President, —How far away is that from the pans? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —It is very near. 

president.—You say that it is non-porons. But it is very soft, is it not? 
Mr. Vasudevan. —They make it soft in order to get light salt. If the bed 
is prepared hard, then the salt becomes heavy. 

President. —Some of the brine must be absorbed, is not that a fact? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —It is a special clay which is not porous. 

Dr. Matthai.—What other parts of the presidency have you experience of? 
Mr. Vasudevan, —I had been at Cnddalore. 

Dr. Matthai.—Uow does the Tutienvin s.'.lt compare with the Cuddalore 
salt? 

Mr. Vasudevun.-■-This is the best I have seen. 

Dr. Matthai. —You have never been at Naupada. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —No. 

President.—We have been told by Mr. Strathie that the higher percent¬ 
age of magnesium salts in the Tnticorin salt is due in part to the fact that 
the beds of the pans are not completely impervious to brine and that in 
consequence after the salt has been absorbed a certain amount of the bitterM 
is left behind mixed with the soft bed of the pans. The bitterns cannot be 
entirely removed and as they are evaporated magnesium salts are deposited 
in the bed of the pans. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —It may be so. When they prepare the beds they some¬ 
times use the earth from the bittern pit which will surely contain bitterns. 

President.—Vhe softness of the beds of your pans may account to some 
extent for the presence of magnesium chloride m your salt. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —^That may bo so. 

President. —Later on when the next irrigation takes place the salt is 
formed in the pans and in scraping it you must bring out with the salt a 
certain amount of magnesium salts too. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —That may be so. 

N 2 
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president .—Do yoit think that there is anything in that explanation f 

Mr. Vasudevan.—It is true that licensees use the earth from the bittern 
pits to prepare the beds. 

President. —What is a bittern pit? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —That is the pit in which mother lifjuor is discharged. 

President. —Do they use the earth from that? 

Mr. Vasudevan, —Tes. 

President. —I thought you said that they imported some special clay. 

J\lr. Vasudevan. —At the time of preparing the beds, they mix it and tamp 
it. They want a saline flooring for it and for that they use the earth from 
the bittern pit. 

Dr. Matthai. —There are special pits for the reception of bitterns, which 
are drained off into bittern channels and these channels discharge into pits. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —And you take the earth from that pit in order to prepare 
the pans. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —I am not certain, but in some cases they do so. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is that a fairly general practice? 

Mr. Vasudevan.~l have heard that that is done. I could find that out 
for you.* 

Dr. Matthai .—The bitterns are not drained off into the sea. 

Mr. Vasudevan ,—No. They are drained off into pits. 

Dr. Matthai .—Even in the extensions? 

Mr. Vasudevan .—Yes. Very often after the salt is .scraped, the mother 
liquor is left behind. Instead of draining the mother liquor into bittern 
pits, they drain it into condensers. That happens only in the early part of 
the year when the initial strength of the brine is not much. 

President. are passed back into condensers you me.an? 

Mr. Vasudevasi .—Yes. The whole of it is passed back into condensers in 
order to give extra strength to the brine In the condensers. 

Dr. Matthai .—Supposing the brine at the condenser is 15° and the bit¬ 
terns are passed back into condemsers, by how much is the strength likely to 
be increased? 

Mr. Vasudevan .—It will be raised to 18 or 20°. It all depends on the 
quantity of the brine. 

President .—-As regards the soil which forjns the bed of the pan you were 
telling us this morning that the hardness or the imperviousness varies accord¬ 
ing to the times of the year. 

Mr. Va.sudevan.—'fes. 

President .—Sometimes it is soft when the brine leaks through. 

Mr. Vasudevan .—I cannot say that it leaks through. Our experience of 
the bed shows that the bed gets harder and harder in the year. 

President .—In what month is it hardest? 

Mr. Vasudevan.—Jvdy and August. 

President ,—In July and August does the salt whicii you obtain contain 
more magnesium chloride? 

* I am sorry my memory jjlayed me false when I stated that clay from 
bittern pits is ised for preparing beds and have to say now that this state¬ 
ment is wrong so far as Tuticorin circle factories are concerned. On inquiry 
I understood that clay for preparing beds in Tuticorin factories is got from 
Upperodai river bed, supply channels and condensers and not from bittern 
pits. I would therefore request that my replies in which reference is made to 
use of clay from bittern pits for preparing beds may kindly be deleted.— 
A. K. V., dated the 20th May 1930. 
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Mr. Vasvdevan. —Much nioro niiiguesium salts. That is the time when 
the South West winds are blowing when the strengtli of the brine is higher. 

President. —I don’t understand why your salt sho\ild contain more mag¬ 
nesium chloride. 

Mr. Vasudeva/n. —Because salt forms at greater strengtli. 1 am talking 
of the pit brine. 

President. —I am talking of the pit brine. In your crystalling beds, in 
July and August after you have scraped your salt, is the salt pure or less 
pure ? 

Mr. Vasvdevan. —Less pure. 

Dr. Matthai. —It happens like this. Generall5^ you allow the brine to 
remain in the pans say for four days. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —If during the windy season you allow it to rnmain for four 
days, during those days, on account of these winds there is more evaporation. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —The brine reaches 29 or 30° sooner. 

Mr. Vasvdevan, —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Therefore magnesium salts are deposited. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Normally at the beginning of the season the brine 
remains in tfie crystalliser for 8 to 9 days. When tlie wind is very high in 
July and August in 5 or 6 days the evaporation is complete and the salt is 
deposited. The reason is that the brine let into ilie crystalliser is stronger 
then than at the beginning of tho season and the evaporation is also fast. 

Dr. Matthai. —Therefore there is greater danger of the magnesium chlo¬ 
ride being deposited. 

Mr. Vasudevan.~~-Yes. 

President. —When do you get your purest salt? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Jn tho beginning of tho season. 

President. —When ? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Just now. 

President. —You get less magnosiuin salts. 

Mr. Va,sude van.—-Ti\\ about June we are ordinarily Ii-ec I'roiu magnesium 
salts. 

President. —This dejjosit of magnesiuni salts is largely due to the iK.'glect 
of the density .at which salt is scraped. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes, and to the neglect of the elimination of bitterns. 
The brine gets stronger on account of the neglect, on tlio part of manufac¬ 
turers to eliminate tho bitterns. 

President. —What about the colour? Is that affeitod liy the soil which 
constitutes the beds? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes If the bed is pirepared hard, then the salt is white 

but h.eavy and will measure less. 

President. —Why does it measure less? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Because it is heavy, they don’t get a large number of 
measures. 

President. —Tho whiter the salt the heavier it is. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —In soft beds you can also scrape white salt. The w'hite 
salt is scraped from the top layer. But in hard beds the whole thing is white 
but it won’t be light. 

President. —Why won’t it be light? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —It would not be light because they are solid crystals. 

President. —-It would not be light and therefore it does not pay them to 
obtain white salt on hard beds. 
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Mr. Vasudevan. —That is right. 

President. —So far as manufacturers here are concerned, it is not to their 
interest to produce fine white salt. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes, fine white salt in hard beds does not pay. 

President. —Unless you prepare it in hard beds, the salt is not white. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —No. 

President. —In soft beds only the toil layer is scraped. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes Top layer only is scraped for white salt. 

President. —Then you get less salt. 

Mr. Vasudevan.' —Afterwards they scrape the bottom layer also. They 
first scrape the top layer and then the bottom layer. 

President. —That is small salt. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 

President. —That small salt will fetch less price. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore it won’t pay. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —On the whole it will pay. 

President. —It seems that tliere are two ways of preparing the white salt. 
One is on a hard bed in which yon scrape off all the salt and another is on 
a soft bed in which case you scrape off the top salt. When you scrape off the 
top salt on a soft bod, it is very small salt. Therefore it fetches less price 
because it weighs heavier. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —It does not follow. The top layer may be light. It is 
generally largo grained. 

Dr. Matthai. —What you call light salt is the salt which contains large 
crystals. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Largo or small crystals. 

Dr. Matthai. —When a measure of salt contains less weight you call it 
lighter salt. 

.1/ r. 1 ’<1 Slide niii. —Y<"<. 

Dr. Matthai,—As a rule, the bigger your crystals the lighter your salt. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —It docs not alwoys follow. 

President. —Anyhow that is accepted by the trade. That is why the trade 
first attempts to have big crystals because they take up more room and so 
they are lighter. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —There are big crystals which do not measiire much. 

President. —I don’t understand. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —It does not always follow that big crystals measure 
much. 

Dr. Matthai. —If the crystals are of a particular size, they must measure 
a particular size. Supposing your salt is absolutely powdery and you 
measure ? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —It will mea.sure less generally but sometimes when it is 
of light quality it measure,s more, ffor instance in Arumuganeri factory 
powdery salt measures even 66 Madras measures per 2 maunds. 

Dr. Matthai .— The smaller the grain, the heavier the salt. Conversely 
the larger the grain, the lighter the salt. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —That depends upon the quality. 

Dr. Matthai. —You think it might vary. 

Mr. Vasudevan .— It varies according to the quality. 

Dr. Matthai.—It has been accepted by the trade that the smaller grained 
Halt is heavier and bigger grained salt lighter and therefoi e it is profitable to 
sell by weight. We have been told so by all the big dealers in India. 
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Ml*. Vasudevan. —I shall make myself certain about it and let you know 
later. In smaller grained salt as well as bigger grained salt, bard crystals 
measure much less than hollow crystals of the same size. 

President. —If you are merely stating it as your own opinion, please say 
so, 

Mr. Vasudevan. —This is only my opinion. I have since ascertained that 
my opinion is quite correct. 

President. —’The total area unde* cultivation is about 1,200 acres. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —^Yes. 

President .—Is there any possibility of extension? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Here? 

President .—^Yes. Mr. Masterman showed us this morning an area of 
about 70 acres which may be utilised for salt manufacture. 

Mr. Vasudevan .—I do not know whether there is any further prospect 
beyond that. 

President. —^You think that there is no possibility. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —No. Near the Tutieorin factory there is no possibility 
of much extension. 

President. —Only about 70 acres? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 

Hr. Matthai. —That is for the whole of Tutieorin. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —^Yes. 

President. —At present is there more salt produced than sold or is all the 
salt produced sold? 

Mr. Vasudevan .—Sales and manufactui-e almost coincide. 

President .—So that there is a local market for all the salt that is manu¬ 
factured. 

Mr. Vasudevan .—So far as my figures go, they correspond. 

Hr. Matthai .—Roughly what is the production at TtiticorinP Is it about 
20 lakhs of maunds? 

Mr. Vasudevan .—About 23 lakhs. 

. Dr. Matthai. —That is the average per year. 

Mr. Vasudevan .—Yes. 

Hr. Matthai .—To what extent do you think it is possible to increase the 
output? 

Mr. Vasudevan .—I don’t think that there is much scope to increase the 
output. 

Hr. Matthai .—Supposing you bring in the extra 70 acres under culti¬ 
vation ? 

Mr. Vasudevan .—It would not help very much. 

Hr. Matthai .—By how much would it help to increase the output? 

Mr. Vasudevan .—The total area at present under cultivation is 1,034 
acres. 

Hr. Matthai .—What is the present production per acre? 

Mr. Vasudevan .—The average is 2,936 maunds per acre per year. 

Hr. Matthai .—Practically we may take it at 3,000 maunds per acre 
roughly. 

Mr. Vasudevan .—Yes. If you multiply that by 70 it would be roughly 
S lakhs of maunds. 

Hr. Matthai .—So that in your opinion there is really no possibility of 
Tutieorin being in a position to supply the Bengal market, 

Mr. Vasudevan.'^Tt has been extended almost to the fullest extent. 
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Fresldent.—l think that you would go further and say that it is hardly 
advantageous to the local manufacttirer to attempt to supply the Bengal 
market. 

Mr. Yaxuderan .—There i.s nothing^ more to be gained. 

President .—On the otlier hand if the manufacturer wishes to sell in the 
Bengal mnrket, he will have to change his method of manufacture. 

Mr. Vasn.deran .—f think so. 

Pre.sidc.id. At present, the Tuticorin salt, although soiue of it is white, 
is not suitable for crushing. Is that correct? 

Mr. Vti.siidfiraii.—Ye.s. 

President .—flas any experiment been made to crush it? 

Mr. -Messrs. Chari and Company imported machinery for 

crushing. 

Preside,7!t Did they ever crush it? 

Mr. Vdswierdn .—They never put up the machinery and attempted to 
crush it. 

President .—Iji the hot months in July and August the salt suffers from 
the dust storm. 

Mr. Vasiidei'uii .—At that time white salt is impossible. They are the 
best months of tlic year. 

President .—Those are the two monlh.s in which production is at the best. 

Mr. Fn.'i nde. ran. —Y'es. 

President ,—Prohalily more than a quarter of the whole production would 
be produced in those inonth,s. 

Mr. ]'asiidevan. —Pi'odnction will be at its maximum then. 

President.—X\\ tluit salt owing to the dust storm becomes brown. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. It cannot altogether escape the damage by the 
dust storm while it i.s in the pans. 

President. —Am 1 correct in thinking that at Tuticorin although at cer¬ 
tain times of the year fine white salt can be produced it would be impossible 
to secure any uniform quality througliout the year because in the first place 
as regards colour it is damaged by the dust storms for three months in a 
year and secondly as regards impurities, (e.g., magnesium salts and so on) 
the amount varies considerably accoi-ding to the different times of the year. 

Mr. Vasude van. —Yes. 

President .—So that the quality is a varying quality. 

Mr, Vusudnean.- —-Yes, 

Ur. Matthai .—It vaihis not merely in re.spect of quality but also in res¬ 
pect of appearance. 

Mr. Vusuderan. —Yes. When the South West winds blow, a lot of dust 
is deposited on the salt. 

Dr. Matthai .—Are you exporting any kurkutch to Calcutta? 

Mr. Vasudevan .—liast year they sent about 80,000 mannds, but I under¬ 
stand that it was not a genuine merchant who took it. The salt is now 
lying in the gholas at Calcutta and is being sold at a loss. 

Dr. Matthai .—This year, has there been any export of kurkutch? 

Mr. Yasudevaii .—Nothing this year, nor the year before last. 

Dr. Matthai.—AW the salt was exported from Chari’s works. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 

President. —There was difficulty in getting rid of it. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes, 

Dr. Matthai. —Chari, I understand, is bound under contract not to sell 
the salt in the Madras Presidency and he has to sell outside. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —That is the condition of the licence. 
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J)r. Matthai. Tf lie is to sell it, he hns to sell it in Ciijcutta. 

Mr. Vci.iuc/evan.—Tie used to sell it in Ceylon. Jvist now he is trying to 
sell it in Mysore. 

Dr. Mattluti. —To wlmt parts of Madras does the Tuticorin salt go? 

Mr. Va^ihjrvdn .—To all the Tamil di.stricts. 

Dr. Matthai. —Part of it goes to the West ooast, does it not? 

Mr. T''(isi/det‘(in.' -Recently wo have been sending some to the West coast. 
Most of the salt consumed there is Ronihay salt. Formerly a large quantity 
was sent to Ceylon until the import diitv’ Was levied. Now no salt is sent to 
Ceylon. 

Dr. Matthai.— Do you export any salt to the Straits? 

Mr. Vnmrtfvan. —Nothing. 

Dr. Matthai. —You have never exported. 

Mr. Vasii.dr.van. —Not recently. More than 18 years salt had been export¬ 
er! to the Straits from Tuticorin. 

President.— How many wet months do you have in a year? 

Mr. Vasvdevan.- -Three months—October, November and December. 

President. —Do you have any rain at other times? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —TVe have seasonal showers. 

I'residrnt .—That is normal. 

Mr. I'amidcv/in. —Y^es. If the showers are too fi'ei|iicnt, iiianufactuvo 
suffers. 

President.- Rut it is normal for seasonal showers to occur. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yea. 

President. —In October, November and December, manufacture is stopped. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Generally in tlie middle of October, manufacture is 
stopped and is commenced again in January .and scraping takes place in 
Feburary. 

President. —The whole of the salt manufacture is closed down for 21 to 3 
months in a year. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 

President.- In addition to that, salt is liable to damage by occasional 
showers during the rest of the year. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —YTes. 

President. —Even recently I understand you had rain which damaged the 
pairs to some extent. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —It damaged the pans very badly, 

Presidenl.- How long ago was that? 

Mr. T'o.'Uid«raii.--Last month. 

Ur. Matthai.- YVlint is the average amount of rainfall? 

Mr. Vusiidevan. —I do not know. 

Dr. Matthai. —Would it be 25"? 

Mr. Vasndevan. 1 .shall send you the information laltr. 

Ur. Matthai. —-Are all the faclorie.s here either excise fac teries or modilied 
excise f.'ictories ? 

Mr. i'asudcvan.- -Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —There are no monopoly factories. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —No. 

Dr. Ma.tthai. The bulk of it is produced where? 

Mr. Va.'iuJeran. —In the excise factories. 

Dr. Matthai. —In the e.xcise factories are the leases lield by the original 
lease-holdors ? 
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Mr. Vasudevan. —They have been sublet. 

Dr Matthai. The present lease-holders are merely investors. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. Leases might be held by professional classes—lawyers and 
people of that kind. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —The leases are not held by people who work but by mer¬ 
chants and other private persons. 

Dr. Matthai. —The salt merohants are sub-lessees. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. The merchants are also licensees sometimes. 

Dr. Matthai. If you take the costs of an excise factory and compare them 
with those of a modified excise factory, is there any difierence? Has the 
modified excise licensee got to bear any more expense than the excise licensee? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —No. 

President. —You have just told us that all the factories here are excise 
factories, but in the costs given of the headquarter-factories in Tuticorin 
wc find that si.x of them are modified excise factories. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —They are all extensions. 

Dr. You told us that the average production was about 23 lakhs 

of mauuds in the last six or .seven years. Can you tell us what proportion 
was made in the modified excise factories? 

Mr. Vasudevan, —You mean taking the whole lotp 

Dr. Matthai. —Take both the parent factories and the extensions. Taking 
the whole lot, do you think that the excise factories cover tlie bulk of your 
production ? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —It will bo roughly half and half. 

Dr. Matthai. —You have not seen the costs sent to us by the Salt Depart¬ 
ment of Madras. 

Mr. Vasudevan.- —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you look at page 251 of the preliminary volume you will 
find that thiu'o is an item called modified exci.so recoveries. The Collector of 
Salt Revenue explains it os recoveries made by Government from those modi¬ 
fied excise li(*nsoes to covei' land assessment and cess, repairs works done 
by Government on behalf of the ’i(;ci?'iocs and in a few cases 5 per cent, inter¬ 
est on tliy capital cost of works done by Govornnient in the factories. Is 
there a similar item in the costs of excise factories? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.-^li is recovered from the sub-lessee. Sometimes sub-lessee 
pays it in the name of the lessee. Otherwise the lessee himself pays it. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. In the case of modified excise factories it is re¬ 
covered in lump whereas in the case of excise licensees it is recovered in the 
shape of a cess per maund which is fixed every year by the Collector. 

Dr. Matthai. —In addition to the duty there is a cess. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Which practically corresponds to the modified excise re¬ 
coveries. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 

President. —n.ave you any experience of salt prices? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —You mean wholesale? 

President.—Wholesale or retail? If you have any experience of whole¬ 
sale prices, say you have experience of wholesale prices. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —I know the local pricxis -that is all. 

President. —You mean local prices wholesale? 

Mr. Vasudevan, —Yes. 

President. —^Local prices retail? 
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Mr. Vasudevan .—Yes, T know. 

President.- The wholesale price is the price per maund. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 

President. —What i.s the price at present? 

Mr, Vasudevan. —lie. 0-3-6 a luaund (average). 

JJr. Matthai. —Excluding the duty? 

Mr. Va.mdevan. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai'. —That is to say lls. 1-7-6 including the duty, so tliat the 
actual price in the bazar is lls. 1-7-6. 

Mr. -Yes. Excluding bagging and conveyance charges. 

1‘resident. —Are you responsible for collecting prices and reporting to 
Govnrnirient? 

Mr. Va.mdevan. —When people buy the salt, they have to make a declar¬ 
ation . 

President. —That is the wholesale price. 

Mr. Va.su/ievan. -Yes. 

I're.sident. —That is the price at which the manufacturer sells to the 
wholesale merchant. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 

President.- Iloe.s the wholesale merchant sell again to another wholesale 
merchant ? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Tt is the licensee who sella to the merchant who in his 
turn sells to the retail merchant; 

President. —Direct to the retail merchant? 

Mr. Va.sudevan. —Yes. 

President. Is the salt sold per paili here? 

Mr. Va.sudevan. —No. It is sold according to the Madras measure. 
President. —What is it called? 

Mr. Vasudevan. — Padi. 

president.--48 measures go to make a bag. 

Mr. Va.sudevan. —Yes, that is the average. 

President. —How much is there in a bag? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —2 inaunds. 

President. —Then, 24 measures go to make a maund. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 

President. —When a purchaser goes to the bazar, does he buy by the mea¬ 
sure, quarter or. onc-eigiith of a measure or does he buy a rupee worth? 
First of all, are you responsible for reporting retail prices? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —We report prices. 

President. —Do you report retail prices? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes, only per Madras measure. 

President.—Uow do you go about it? How do you make enquiries? Do 
you send down your servant to the bazar? 

Mr. Vassidevan.—'Wo know it. We buy salt at our own place. 

President. —Supposing you don’t happen to have bought th# salt in the 
morning? How often do you report the retail prices? 

Mr. Vasudevan. -The retail price is mentioned in the diary. 

President.— Plow often is the diary written? * 

Mr. Vasudevan.—It is not compulsory to report retail price in the diary 
which is weekly. 

President.- - The compilation of prices done by the Salt Department, i» 
that based on your report? 
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Mt. \ asudevctfi. It is not based on diaries. Wo don’t have to report 
retail and wholesale prices. 

President. —How often is yonr diary sent? 

Mr, Vasudevaii. —Every week. 

President, —A\hen you send your diary, you take the report from whom? 

Mr. Vasudevan .—Personally I make an enquiry. 

President. —Naturally you report what you happen to know—that is the 
actual price that you pay? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 

President. —That is per Madras measure. 

Mr. Vasude.vaii. —Yes. Wo don’t look into anything less than that. 

President. —^^’hat is that at present? 

Mr. Vasiidecan,. —1 anna 3 pies. 

President. —That is Rs. 2 jier maund. 

Mr. Vasuderan. —Rs. 1-14-0 a maund or R.s. 3-12-0 a bag on the average. 

Hr. Matthni. —Tliat is the retail price. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.- -The price at whidi the licoiisoe sells to the wholesale mer¬ 
chant is Rs. 1-7-6. 

Mr. Va,sudevaii. —Y’es or Rs. 1-8-0. Two annas extra expense will be 
necessary for transport, weighing, bagging, etc., charges for the merchant who 
takes the salt to Tuticorin market. 

i'residertt.—lu your e.^perieuce, how far is the retail price altered in the 
last four years? 

Mr, Vasudei ail .—It has gone even to 1 anna 4 pies. But it ranges 
from 1 anna 2 j)ies to 1 anna 4 pies. 

President. —When your servant goes to the bazar, does he really pay that? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —^Yes. 

President. —In your accounts you will be charged 1 anna 2 pies. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Soirietime.s more too. 

President.—Tieioi-Q that, what was the price? If you don’t remember, 
please say so. 

Mr. Vasmievan. —Merely on my own enquiry I used to show in the diary 
as I anna 2 pies to 1 iimia 4 pies. Tiie Factory Officers’ diaries come to me. 

President. —They also base their reports in much the same way. 

Ml. Vasudevan. —It won’t go very wrong. 

Dr. Ma.tthai.—Wimn a factory officer reports to you that the price is 1 
anna 2 pies, is it likely you think that he is quoting that price not because 
he has heard it quoted in the bazar but he hears that the price per maund 
is so much and he divides it by 24 and gives you the result? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —He does not do that. He may ask his peon. One thing 
is certain that he will at least a.sk' his peon. More or less he gets correct 
information. 

President. —I was told this morning that the pie piece is current. It 
cannot be current to any great extent. If 1 go to the bazar and ask the 
price, wnll the shopkeeper charge me to the nearest pie? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes, because the pie piece is current in this part of the 
country. 

President. —It is not current to a very great extent. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Here they don’t overlook the pie. 

President. —If T go and offer an ordinary shopkeeper 1 anna 3 pies for a 
measure of salt, will he give me a pie back? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Y’^es. 
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President. —Have you ever got a pie in cliange'p 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Ye». 

President .—^My point is that when a man is selling 400 measures a day, 
if he is going to sell at 1 anna 2 pies, he must keep an enormous amount of 
pies. Have you ever bought salt personally. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —^No, but I have enquired of the price recently though I 
have not bought it myself. 

President. —Can you say for certain what the present price of salt is? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —1 anna 3 pies per measure. 

Dr. Matthai. —The retail prices that you have given are the retail prices 
in Tuticorin, 

Mr. Vasuydevan. — Yea. 

Dr. Matthai. —So that it does not cover freight. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —No. It covers only the transport charges from the 
works to the Bazar. 

President.—What does that amount to? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —It may be half an anna to one anna a bag. 

Dr. Matthai, —Suppose you were told that the margin that the retailer 
made over the wholesale price wa.s C annas a maund, would you consider it 
excessive? 

Mr. Vasitdevan. —Yes. 

President. —Still that is the fact. From your figures we can only deduce 
that the retailer is taking 6 annas a maund, 

Mr. Vasudexati. —Sometimes in a bag there are 52 padis. 

President.—'£he>n, he will surely make more. 

Mr. Faswderati.—Sometimes it may be 46 measures. 

Dr. MaWkai.-^What is the difference between the wholesale price and 
the retail price fronj your experience of the bazar here? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Two or three annas per bag or even 14 annas. 

President. —They never take as little as that. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Sometimes the salt is heavy and sometimes the salt is 
.light I understand that the retail dealer has to lose 24 annas on every 
gunny on account of deterioration as he has to pay 5 annas per gunny when 
he buys it for taking salt from the factory and will get only 24 annas when 
he sells the gunuy after disposing of salt. 

Dr. Matthai.—Do you have records of the wholesale and retail prices in 
Tuticorin ? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —I have records to show the wholesale prices but not the 
retail prices. 

President. —The wholesaler takes a reasonable profit. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes, because there is a good deal of competition 
amongst merchants. 

President. —^Tho licensee sells to the merchant at Rs, 1-7-6. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 

President. —What is the price at which the wholesaler sells to the 
retailer? 

Mr. Vasudevan.—1 could not tell you. 3 annas 6 pies is the price which 
the licensee charges the wholesaler. 

President.— There is no record in the Salt Department from which you 
can tell. 

Mr. Vasudevan .—No. 

President.—All that you can tell is that the retail price is 1 anna 3 pies 
per measure. 
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Mr. Va.iudevan. —Yes. 

Ih", Matthai. —They are given in fortnigVitly reports. 

Mr. Vas-iidevan. —They are based on revenue officers’ reports. 

President .—Do you know how they collect prices P 

^fr. Vtis IK 1 1 ' ran. -1 do not know. Wliat is ])iiblislied in the District 
Gazetteer is the retailer’s price. 

President.—Is that given by the District Collector? 

Mr. Va,ii/devaii.--Yes. 

President. —Have 3 ’ou got District Gazetteers in your office? 

21/r. Vasndevan. —They don’t supply to us. 

President. —Could you got us a copy? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yea. The average ruling price for the last 3 weeks I 
find is 1 anna 3 pies. 

President. —Let us have your ruling prices for the last two months from 
your diaries. 

Mr. Vasud-evan.- —My diaries are not here. 

President. —Could you .send us copie.s of District Gazetteers for tho last 
two weeks? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —Yes. 

President. —Do you know .anything about tbo method of sale of salt? 

Mr. Vasudevan. —It is true that they are giving some salt froc. Poor 
people do not buy salt always. 

President.—Actually very poor people get their salt free. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —^Yes, a pinch of salt. That is the customary amount, 
President. —That would not vary according to the price. 

Mr. Vasudevan. —No. 

President. —They will get their pinch of salt irrespective of the price. 
Mr. T/asudBDajv.—They buy two or three samans and get a pinch of salt 
free. That i.s the practice in tho bozar here. 

President.—That is the custom all over India. 
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NORIHERN INDIA SALT REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 

B.—Obai/. 


Evidence ol Mr. A> L. HOYLE, LC.S., Commissioner, Northern 
India Salt Revenue, and Mr. C. H. PITT, General Manager, 

Sait Mines, Khewra, recorded at Khewra, on Tuesday, 
the 3rd December, 1929. 

President. —Mr. Hoyle, j'ou are Commissioner, Northern India Salt 
Revenue Hepartment. 

Mr. Hoyle.—Yes. 

President. —You are in charge of the Salt flange and the Rajputana 
Salt sources. 

Mr. Iloyie. —Yes, and Kohat also, which is different. We don’t sell salt 
at Kohat. Wo merely regulate the sale and realise the duty. 

Presideni. —That is a very small amount. 

Mr. lloyle. —ft is quite a minor matter. Kohat is not a place where we 
manul'acture. The salt belongs to the quarry owner, the local man. It is 
quarried or mined under our supervisioii. it does not come within your 
scope. 

President. —You do tlie oommei’cial part of the Departineut. 

Mr. Koyle. —Yo.s. 

President. —But under tho orders of the Central Board of Revenue I take 
it, 

Mr. Ilot/le. —It is really the Finauco Dopartment. When there is any 
change made in the rates or anything of the kind, the orders come through 
the Finance Departiuent (Central Revenues). 

Prcsiilcnt.— 'i'hnt is realij’ tho Central Board ol Revenue. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Bractically. 

Mr. Mathias: —How long have you been the Salt Commisisioner? 

Mr. Hoyle. —18 months. 

President. —They tell you the principles on winch the issue prices are 
determined by them. 

Mr. Hoyle.—Thft actual rates themselves they have recently modified. 
They announced them in July hast. The rates are fixed really by the Finance 
Deimrtmc.nt, 

President. —It will ho necessary to examine that Department to find on 
what principle they do it. 

Mr. Hoyle.—^e.s. I have not got with jiie heie a copy of a very full 
note which was prepared by tho Board on this subject when proposals were 
put up for revising the prices. 

Mr. Mathias. —Could you give us any idea? 

Mr. Iluyle .— The general idea is to cover our costs of production and not 
to make any i)Tofit. 

President.— Tho whole point is W'O have got to go into the cost. We have 
to determine your cost and whether your costing account is correct from 
our point of view. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Quite. 

President. —It may be quite all right from the Government point of view 
but we want to know whether the principles on which you regulate your 
prices are correct. We are not yet in a position tc say whether it is a 
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remunerative proposition or not. As far as I can see in both respects it 
requires some alteration. So far as you are concerned, you are subject to 
the orders of the Central Board of Revenue in this matter? 

Mr, 'Hoyle. —Yes, 

Pren'ident .—Your accounts are kept in accordanie nitl) their orders, 
general or .special. 

Mr, Hoyle, —Yes. 

President, —That is to say they liave fixed what they call the commercial 
basis for accounting. 

Mr, Hoyle ,—Ye.s. 

President. —That is entirely fixed by' the Government of India. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

Mr, Mathias.—Or the Auditor General? 

Mr, Hoyle. —The Auditor Generat makes his recommendations which 1 
think the Finance Department generally accept, but the orders come to u» 
from the Central Board of Revenue. 

Mr. Mathias.—X)n the question of account keeping, 1 imagine that the 
lines would be laid down by the Auditor General. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —They don’t lay down this policy in any of the Manuals. 

Mr, Hoyle. —No. 

President. —There is one aspect of it namely that Government does not 
or should not make any profit. Has that been laid down by law or by any 
resolution or by any authoritative statement or is it merely a departmental 
rule that Government should not make any profit. 

.1/r. Hoyle. —Not a departmental rule; it is a principle which has been 
accepted by the Finance Department. 

President. —Who laid it down first of all? ]n what way did it come 
into practice? It is quite obvious that Government, if it runs the whole 
business and has 5 or 6 different branches, can say ‘ we don’t make any 
profit on all our business ’ but I cannot conceive of any reason why it 
should work any one of these branches at a loss. Say there are 6 branches. 
It does not make any profit in five branches. They are all absolutely losing. 
Has Government fixed any principle? It seems to me quite absurd. If it 
was a business firm, it would lead to the Bankruptcy Coxirt. I want to know 
where this curious principle of business Ls laid down, 

Mr. Hoyle. —It is more political than business. 

Mr. Mathias. —Am I right in believing that the Central Board of Reve¬ 
nue altered their rules in this respect, so that the whole undertaking might be 
regarded as one, as regards prices? The principle of the Northern India 
Salt Department in future will he to average the cost.s if there be auy lo.s3 
on the undertaking as a whole. 

Mr. Hoyle, —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is a new principle. 

Mr. Hoyle .— Yes. 

Pre.ndent. —Have they apijiied it so far? 

Mr. Hoyle. —They have attempted to do so in framing the new orders 
Regarding the issue prices, but the difficulty is that they do not want to 
enhance the price too sharply anywhere at one time. If they do so, there 
will be a howl from the i>oliticians. 

President.—liut the wliole point is that uiiless Government make an 
attempt to average the prices over the whole of its business area, it seems 
to me that it is a wrong method of doing busines.s Supposing you art 
running the same sort of business in five or .six different localities, you 
would say to j'ourself ‘ Now on the whole I want a profit of 10 per cent.’. 
You find that in every place except one you are making a profit of 10 per 



cent, but you nro losing 15 per cent, in one place. ovilcl yon not like to 
do it in such a way that the whole bii.siness gave you ..t return of 10 per cent. 
Irecause you are moaopolists and yon are not .subject to ihe ordinary laws. 

Mr. IToyle. —That is so. 

Vresident. —That is one itoint. You produce salt in two or three differ- 
enli localities. All the different varieties that you iiiaiiufactare do come 
into competition with one another in certain places. 

Mr. Hoyle. —N'o, not to any very great extent. 

Vresident. —Supposing you rvunted to go into the Sanibhar market you 
would do .so with your Khewra salt. 

Mr. Iluyle. —Government is rather aiming at keeping to zones. They 
don’t want the Sambhar salt to replace Khewra salt in the Khewra zone 
or vice veni. 

President. —Take tl?e Government Kharaglioda salt. Tt certainly comes 
into competition with Sambhar which is also Government property. 

Mr. Hoyle. —I could go further than that. At the moment we are 
attempting to put Kharaglioda salt on the Sambhar market in order to 
make up the losses we have had at Sambhar owing to the floods. 

Mr. Mathins. —Bo you find that the people, u.scil to Sambhar salt, aro 
willing to take Kharaglioda salt? 

Mr. Hoyle. —No. 

Vresident. —Take the Central Provinces. Tlioie you compete against 
Kharaglioda. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Wo do. 

Vresident. —That does not seem to be a good way of doing business. 
They both belong to Government. How can you compete against your own 
stuff in one marketP Ordinary business won’t be done on that principle. 

Mr. Hoyle. —No. 

President. —1 am asking you whether it i.s a fact that Kharaghoda salt 
does come into competition with Sambhar salt. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Certainly. In the Central Provimcs, ive sell very, very 
little Sambhar salt. Miicli more Kharaglioda salt is sold there. 

President. —Kharaglioda is still more distant tli.in Suiiibbar. 

Mr. Hoyle. —More distant from the Central Province.s you mean? 

President.- Tes. 

.Mr. Hoyle. —As the crow Hie.s it is not very mncli As a matter of actual 
railway miles, most certainly it is. Sambhar is more accessible to the 
Central Pi’ovinres than Kharaghoda. 

President. —There is more, direct comuninication with the Central Pro- 
vineas and yet it happens that Kharaghoda is allowed to compete against 
Sambhar in spite of the fact that both are Governiiient concerns. 

Mr. Mathias. —You say that these two Government concerns are allowed 
to compete one against tlic otiicr. I suppose In actual practice ii is purely 
a (luestion of the whole.salers competing against eacli other. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Tliat is really so. 

Mr. Mathias. - Ts there any attempt on the piuc of Government to push 
tbo sale of Kharaghoda .salt just to displace the rf.-Mribliar saltt 

Mr. HoyI.e.- 'So. 

Mr. Mathias.--It is the policy of Governiiient to leave the marketing 
entirely to the traders. 

A/r. Hoyle.. —Yes. 

Pre.sident .—Put you create conditions which make this po.ssihle, that i.s 
to say, it is like this. On this principle of not making a profit Kharaghoda 
salt would be sold at 2 annas a inamid and you might .sell yours at 4 annas 
a maund on the same iirinciple. Instead of selling the Kharaghoda salt 
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at 4 annas you give the dealer or merchant an advantage of 2 annas. As 
you don’t quote destination prices, the benefit of the freight also goes to 
the middleman or Romohod 3 ’' else other than the Government. If you quoted 
.» price to destination, you could quote it in such a way that you will get a 
higher average for the place,? nearer the source of supply and a lower average 
for the more distant places but taking the two together the salt would be 
[in the whole cheaper to the de.stination than is likely to he in this Way. 
That is the principle. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —I see that your costs are more than 6 annas a maund at 
Khewra. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —Your issue price is 3 annas 6 pies. 

Mr. Hoyle. —No, it is 4 ann.as 0 pies. Despatch charges are six pies 
and the total is 6 annas. 

Mr. Mathias.—Tho issue rjite was .3 annas 6 pies. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes, but it was r.aised to 4 annas 6 pies in the middle of 
this year. 

Mr. Mathias. —It is still below your cost. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. If you like I can get yon a copy of the note which 
u’ill give you all the information yon want. 

President, —That note will give us the reason v.'hy this w'as done. 

Mr. Hoyle, —Yes. It will giv(' j'ou the principles on which the revision 
was made. 

President. —I au[ iust trying to point out to you that in fixing the price 
of a commodity j'ou should take into account all tlie factors. You don’t 
fix it with reference to your costs only Viut with rcferonco to the economic 
conditions of other competing sources of salt. If the consumer does not get 
the salt from you where else would he get it from? These considerations do 
pot apply to Government. Take the case of your fuel oil that you are using 
hero and see how that price is fixed. Yon are not very far from Attock. 

Mr, Hoyle. —No. 

PresuUnt. —But you are paying the same price as you would if you 
imported it from Karachi. 

Mr. Pitt. —Wo actually buy it from Karachi. 

Probably yoii have paid tho same price as you would if you 
had bought it from Attock, On the same principle you ought to do it much 
cheaper. That is business and this is not. I am not suggesting that Gov¬ 
ernment must take tlie fulle.st advantage of their geographical po.sition or ol 
their monopoly but the Government must sell it in such a way that they 
can increase their radius of supply. That is to say, in this locality you 
may raise the price, and with tho profit that you make you may be able to 
reach a much further market. I .shall explain to you how it works. If 
you take Kliewra itself, it ).s your nearest market. The advantage of its 
proximity to the works it i.s bound to got, but you are not bound to give it 
tho advantage of a reduotion in the general costs resulting from an increase 
in the output. Supposing Khewra alone was to bo supplied from this mine 
it would probably cost 8 annas a maund, is it not so? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

Presidriit. —Therefore Khewra is not entitled to anything below 8 annas. 
Wliiit you ai'e now doing is tb.at you have reduced the cost from 8 annas 
to 4 annas by incre.nsiug the production hecanso .you .'ire able to sell in other 
markets and you are giving tliis four annas to tho Khewra people for no 
rhyme or reason. What you should do is this. Sujuiosnig there is a 
reduction of '1 juinas in costs and the aver.ige i-odnetioii is 2 annas, you 
will charge Khewra 8 annas and yon will charge Bengal 4 annas. In that 
way the average price may he G annas to all the consumers. That is merely 
an illustration. Supposing you lose 4 annas on it, you ought to be able 
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to recover that 4 annas from some other market without making the price 
too high. 

Mr. Hoyle. —A .sliding scale of prices in inverse ratio to freights. 

President. —That is the bare principle. You may modify it. But this 
is the point. Supposing Khowra depended on the production which Khewra 
required, it could not get the salt for 4 annas a maund. Probably it would 
be 8 or 10 annas a maund. Therefore Khewra is not entitled to have it 
at 4 anna.s. Simply because it happens to be nearer the mine, it should not 
get the cheapness resulting from the increased production. Therefoi’e Gov¬ 
ernment can reconcile that jjrinciple of not making a profit and at the same 
time raise prices in localities which are getting tlie salt a little too cheaply 
and put it into a market at a price where it would otherwise be a little too 
dear. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. That is a suggestion wdiich would interest the Finance 
Department. 

President. —It has got to interest us first. Whether it will interest the 
Finance Department or not, we are bound to point this out. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —It is also po,ssible that if you changed your method of sale, 
3 'ou would not necessarily raise the price to the retail consumer hecause you 
would only take away something from the middleman. 

Mr. Pitt. —Would all this be done on freights or would you have Govern¬ 
ment selling depots. At present we have no control whatsoever. 

IVesidfinf.—Government will supply to the locality direct at an inclu¬ 
sive price free on rail destination. You don’t say ‘ I will charge 4 annas 
here ’. Yon simply say ‘ I charge 32 annas a maund delivered at Cawnpore 
or delivered in some other place’. If you did it in any other way, there 
would be trouble. You cannot quote 4 annas here and 8 annas to Cawnpore, 

Mr. Mathias. —You don’t quote the price including the freight. 

Mr. Hoyle. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —Suppo.sing I iva.s at Cawnpore and ordered a wagon of 
salt, would not I go to the nearest treasury and pay there the cost price 
plus freight F 

Mr. Pitt. —Take the treasury at Cawnpore. You go there and deposit 
just the exact price of a wagon, plus tho duty, phis tlie despatch charges. 
You being a trader would arrange the freight at Khewra. 

Mr. Mathias. —How would I arrange the freight when I am at Cawnpore, 

Mr. Pitt. —You have usually an agent at Khewra. 

Mr, Mathias. —Your system practically is confined to the sale of salt to 
big dealers. 

Mr. Pitt. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —You will have to send it with freight to pay, 

Mr. Pitt. —If you want two wagons in Cawnpore, wo would send the salt 
to you with freight to pay. 

Mr. Hoyle. —1 am afraid that the people who ask for the salt are not 
the people who actually take it. There is a tremendous amount of gambling. 
They do not want to pay the freight. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would you mind explaining a little more in detail exactly 
what you mean by gambling? 

Mr. Hoyle. —They speculate on tho future condition of the market. That 
is really what it is. 

Mr. Mathias. —How do they speculate? I am in Cawnpore and I want 
your salt. How do I send for it? 

Mr. Hoyle. —You buy your wagon load, probably on credit through a 
Bank. ’The dealers generally get the Bank to lend them say Rs. 2 lakhs to 
invest in Government securities on their account. We accept that security 
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jitul open a credit for them which w-iU entitle them to indent for salt up 
to the value of the security. We knock off 5 per cent, to cover deprecia¬ 
tion of the security. They put in their indent, and pay the current issue 
price, plus duty and despatch charges. Then, they sell their w'agons at a 
profit. They give the name of the purchaser in the indent and of their 
local agent. 

Frcaident. —I want to know how the speculation that you talk about is 
done. You tell me that there is a lot of gambling in salt. Many purchasers 
never intend to take delivery. I want to know how is this speculation done? 
First of all, they buy a certain number of wagons of salt. Having bought 
on credit, how' do they get rid of those wagons? 

Mr. Pitt .—Take this big trader, Hiwmn Ohaiid. He would put in indents 
for 100 wagons on the assumption that he would be alile to sell them always 
at a profit. He would do everything he can to keep other people out of 
the market to which he intend.s to send those wagons. 

President .—He is not going to .send those wagons. Mr. Hoyle lolls me 
; that people do not take delivery. 

Mr. Ilutjle .—^At Sambhar these big men do not take deliveiy tliem.selves. 

Mr. Pitt .—But they control it. 

Mr. Moyle .—By buying it months ahead. 

Mr. Pitt .—The big man controls here 100 wagons of salt. He can tell 
us where to send those wagons. I will tell you how it is done. Just before 
March every year the gambling goes on. As you know, the Legislative 
.•Vssemhiy fixes the duty just about that time. Some people go round a 
higgisli station—send spies or agents—-and sa.v ‘ Government is going to in¬ 
crease this duty and therefore the whole of that mai'ket had hotter buy its 
salt ’. It is done by letter or by word of mouth. Then, having got that 
market he would pour salt into it. He will indent, hut he will got all the 
retailers to take away all tho wagons—a wagon here and a wagon there. 

President. —That is very much like an ordinary trade. There is not very 
much of gambling. The only thing is that instead of your holding it at the 
mine, he is holding it up at his depots. Diwan Chand, for instance, has a 
partial control over the market. He knows that in the Delhi district there 
arc only 100,000 tons available at a particnlai- market and therefore the 
price is going to rise. In anticipation of that, he does this or if he feels 
that the place is overstocked, he does not lui.v anything at all, 

Mr. Pitt .—Just take the case where we have a, system of monthly indents. 
For this particular month I have been flooding the market in anticipation 
of the inci'oased output duo to the reduction in fi’eight which has not come 
off. I have flooded ttie Punjab market, but the traders have formed thei^- 
selves into a ring and liave refiused to take any more. They control the 
situation. Next month, tiiey will probably put in as much as they probably 
can. 

Mr, Mathins.—Mr. Diwan Chand’s customer.s in this particular district, 
why should they buy salt wagons from him at an enhanced rate when by 
sending their money up here they can get wagons at Government rates. 
Why are they paying more? 

Mr. Hoyle .—He has gulled them into paying it. 

Mr. Mathias. —The-y know that they can go to the treasury and get their 
: salt at a fixed rate. 

Mr. Hoyle, —But they would probably not get it immediately. For 
instance, at Sambhar we are now clearing indents of September, 1^8, If 
Ahoy put in their indent now, they won’t get salt for months. 

Mr. Mathias .—If Diwan Chand had to pay cash instead of buying it on 
credit, it would he difficult for him. 

Mr. Hoyle, —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias .—He will have to take delivery, 

.Mr. Hoyle. —^Yes. 
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Mr. Mathias. —What advantage doe* the credit ssVitcm give to Goverti 
tneutp 

Mr. Moyle. —None, I am not defending the credit system. 

President. —The idea underlying the credit system was that there should 
be no shortage of stock owing to want of capital. That was their idea. Gov¬ 
ernment thought that if they gave credit to people even small people might 
be able to indent direct from the Government works and take it as they 
required and thus balance the supply and demand. What has happened is 
that rvith Government money it is now possible for a man by paying 3 
annas a lunund which is the issue price to speculate in an arti{.lo which is 
worth 7 or 8 times that. 

Mr. Pitt.- —He can also speculate with cash indenting. 1 am not defend¬ 
ing the credit system. 

President. —For six months, he does not pay any interest. Wlien was 
the credit system introduced first? 

Mr. Moyle. —In 1922. 

President. —That was before the constitution of the Central Board of 
Revenue, I think. 

Mr. Moyle. —Yes. The Central Board was constituted in 1924, I tliink. 

President.—Bnt before that it was working really informally. 

Mr. Moyle. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Let u.s suppose that Khewra salt could be landed in Bihar 
and Orissa at a price which would compete with the imported salt. If 
one of the big wholesalers like Mr. Dlwan Chand were either interested in 
landing the Sambhar salt or the imported salt, it would be possible for him 
to exclude Khewra salt altogether by placing sufficient indents. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes, it would be possible. 

Mr. Moyle. —As a matter of fact we have new indenting rules which 
would check that to a considerable extent. The most important rule is 
that nobody is allowed to indent for more than a quarter of the month’s 
supply. 

Mr. Pitt. —That does not apply to Khewra monthly indents. 

President.~~We will have to examine you Mr. Hoyle more fully at Sam¬ 
bhar. I just want to understand now whether the same principle applies 
to Khewra. 

Mr. Moyle. —What principle? 

President. —Some big fellow here or a few big fellows might be controlling 
the market in that way. 

Mr. Moyle. —Yes. 

Mr. Pitt. —There is very little danger so far as Khewra is concerned 
because as compared with our market our capacity for output i3 so high 
that they cannot gamble. 

President. —A small man in Cawnpore might not get his indent for 6 
idonths. 

Mr. Pitt. —Not here. If at any time we see that prices are going up, 
we can absolutely kill the market dead. 

Prf.sident. —How can you? You don’t find anybody to take jr'our salt, 
because j'ou don’t sell salt on your own account. The point is this. They 
will say “ Khewra is putting this salt here. Twelve of us are here. We 
will see that they are not able to do it ” and do not indent for this salt. 
If somebody were to do it, they will say “ we know where this fellow is 
going to take his salt. We will flood his market with our salt ’. Is not 
that possible? 

Mr. Pitt. —There is a certain amount in that. 

President. —After all, 130,000 tons is not a big quantity for anybody to 
buy. It is only 4 annas a maund. One single man might do it if he liked. 
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Mr. Hoyle. —^You mean that Diwan Chand for example might freeze out 
all the other traders? 

President. —Under your system he can do it. 

Mr. Hoyle, —Yes. 

President. —What control have you got? I quite understand that Gov¬ 
ernment intended to control prices. Government could only do it if it itself 
went and sold in that particular market. When Government does not do 
it, it cannot give effect to its intention. It is a matter of Rs. 16 lakhs to 
him to buy your whole output. He simply indents for the whole output. 

Mr. Hoyle. —We can clear indents too quickly. 

President. —That is very indirect. 

Mr. Hoyle. —We can very quickly double our rate of issue. 

President.—To whom? There are no purchasers. Take an extreme case. 
Take the case of one purchaser or half a dozen purchasers. You cannot get 
a market where you can sell your salt. 

Mr. Pitt. —We have half a dozen purchasers who put in enough indents 
which would ordinarily cover our issues. Supposing we give them that salt, 
others would indent on us for more salt. 

President. —There would be no more indent for yon. They pay you only 
Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 per ton. They have got six months credit. What they 
would pay is only 10 or 15 per cent, of the actual price that they would 
eventually realise. They say ‘ wo are going to sit on it ’. Your stocks go 
up because they won’t indent for salt. What will you do in a case like 
that? 

Mr. Hoyle.- -Wo keep on pushing out salt. 

President. —Where will you? If you sell direct, we can quite under¬ 
stand. If you are at liberty, say, to take your salt to Rawalpindi where 
they may he putting up prices, then 1 can understand you can conti'ol the 
market. You don’t take the salt to Rawalpindi. You have got to get some¬ 
body to take it to Rawalpindi in competition against Hiwan Ohand. 

Mr. Pitt. —Why should not people do'that? If Hiwan Chand buys up 
our output for, say, six months, we can supply him that quantity in two 
months. 

President. —You will not be able to do it. He will say ‘ I want my in¬ 
dents every month ’ and it will be a long time before Government can say 
that we will supply you in two montlLS. 

Mr. Hoyle. —He has paid for it and must take it. 

President. —I am your purchaser. What right have you to tell me that? 
You are a public body. I say I want 1,000 tons of salt in one month’s timns. 
You say ‘ take it to-day ’. I say I won’t. Have you got the means to 
compel me to take it? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes, unless you cancel yoxir indents. 

President. —Diwan Chand might say ‘ I want 1,000 tons every day ’. He 
does not say ‘ I want 180,000 tons in six months ’. 

Mr. Pitt. —Under our rules, if a man indent for salt we can give him 
that salt at any time. 

President. —He will work it in such a way that he gets the quantity he 
requires and at the same time will bo able to corner the market. 

Mr. Pitt. —Ho cannot corner the market as long as we have enough salt 
to give him. Our only trouble is a shortage. If for any reason we cannot 
flood the market then he can corner the market. 

President. —We shall go into that question later on when we come to 
prices. 

Mr. Pitt. —The big traders have been clever enough to see that the credit 
system is a very good thing. The small men are frightened. The big trader 
with the extra money that he is paying by using the credit system is freezing 
«ut the small men in a very large number of markets. 
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President.—Precisely. The bigger fellows will gradually squeeze out the 
others and eventually the trade may pass into the hands of a few people. 

Mr. Pitt. —So far as our own zone is concerned, Diwan Chand has been 
beaten hollow. 

President. —Is Diwan Chand one of your large purchasers? 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

President. —Can you give me the names of the principal purchasers from 
Khevvra and also tho (juantity purchased by each of them, 

Mir. Pitt. —Mr. Diwan Chand is one, and there is a Rawalpindi firm 
Hira Nand Jai Ram Singh. They are our biggest purchasers. 

President. —How mucli of your production do they take? 

Mr. Pitt. —I cannot say off' hand—at least a quarter. 

President. —Will you give mo the exact figures later on? 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

Mr. Hoyle.- —Would you like th.at information for Sambhar also? 

President. —Yes. There of course the system is a bit different. 

Mr. Hoyle.—Yes. Wo will give tho names of the principal purchasera 
and the quantities of salt indented in one year. 

Mr. Mttl/iias.—Supposing you wei'e in arrears or Government had some 
source of supiily from outside India for fine crushed salt, would your customers 
take that? I assume that you would be able to offer that salt at the same 
price as Sambhar salt. 

Mr. Hoyle. —I don’t think they would. The Sambhar market wants 
crystalline salt. They don’t want crushed or even fine salt. They have 
been complaining bittorlj' of late. Take for instance the wind salt which 
forms on the .surface of the pan. It is perfectly good salt. You and I would 
eat it with pleasure. But they won’t, so we put it hack into the pan as a 
nucleus for the next crop, They simijly don’t want it. 

Mr. Mathias. —If the salt is slightly different from the Sambhar salt ,vour 
customers won’t accept it. 

Mr. Hoyle.. —Thej' don’t like fine grained salt. 

President. —It depends on the ])rico. Supposing there was a shortage of 
salt and the price went up to R.s. 3 a maund and this fine salt was sold 
at a very much lower pi'ico, they would take it up, would they not? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Perhaps. 

Mr. Mathias.-—\Vi\\ the man who oats the salt take it? 

Mr. Hoyle. —No, 1 should think he would not. After all, these big buyers 
roust have studied the lasUis of tho consumer. We must presume that. 

President. —What about Pacbbiidra salt? Does it compare all right W’ith 
the Sambhar salt? Will people take it? 

Mr. Hoyle, —The quality is fairly satisfactory, and peoiile will take it. 

Mr. Mathias. —Will they take tho Dilyar salt? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would your Sambhar people take that? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Ye.s. 

President. —They will take it if they cannot get any other? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Ves. 

President. — In Sambhar you have got the accretion system ivhicli give.? 
you these big lumps, 

Mr, Hoyle. —Yes, 

President. —If we were to say that this system should be given up in 
favour of the other system wdiere salt would be collected every 3rd or 4th 
day, and if you did the same at Sambhar and there was no Sambhar quality 
that you now' .sell, woidd they not eat it? You have pandered to their tastes 
far too much. 
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Mr. Moyle.—l agre» 

Vreaident. —You are not asking tliem to eat any inferior stuff. This stuff 
is better. 

Mr, UoyU. —As a rule Sainbliar salt is very good. We get tip to 99 per 
cent, sodium chloride. It is usually between 98 and 99 pei' cent, 

Mr. Mathiiis. —Before thi.s accretion system < amc into force, what system 
had you in SambharP 

Mr. Uoyh. —We just had pans. 

President. —Were not the grains smaller? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Ves. 

Mr, Mat/u'a.'i.—Has this big grained salt eorne into use only in the last 
4 or 5 years? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Longer than that. It was standardized under the improve¬ 
ment scheme. The iiriprovement .scheme was completed between 1920 and 
1924. 

Freddent. —That is only a few years. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have they always worked the accretion system? 

Mr. Hoyle. —No. 

President. —In the accretion system you have big pans and you go on 
adding brine. 

Mr. Pitt. —So far as I am aware, the system of manufacture has not been 
radically changed by the new scheme. 

President.—Whereas in the other system you have condensers. 

Mr. Hoyle. —There wore originally only ))nn,s. They don’t give you big 
crystals but only small crystals. 

President .—Here is a sample of the Star "Works salt, 

Mr. Hoyle. —Didwana is a place where the primitive pan methods are 
in progress. The crystals are a bit bigger than this. 

Mr. Mathias, —The same people who eat Didwana .salt eat Sajiibhar salt? 

Mr. Hoyle. —No, because there is very little of the Didwana salt. 

President. —The whole point is that people might first grouse about it. 
We are told that the Bombay people eat dirty salt in preference to the clean 
salt. That is merely a )iiatter of habit. Supposing you supply them with 
this better grade in time they would take it; it is possible for Sambhar lo 
crush the salt? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Y’es. - 

President. —Do you anticipate any serious difficulty? Supposing you 
didn’t jiroduce these big crystals at Sambhar, would they not eat the smaller 
grained salt which is better? 

Mr, Hoyle. —Enquiries that were made in Bihar shortly after the war 
showed that Sambhar salt which v\as crirshed and put on the market was 
uot pop\ilar. 

President. —It would not be so clean if you had these big crystals. The 
point about it is that if you liave smaller crystals there is less dirt in it. 
it is w'hiter. 

.Mr. Hoijle .— I don’t quite know why the smaller crystals should be 
whiter .... 

President. —If you allow the salt to remain for six months, dirt gets in 
and becomes part of the salt. 

Mr, Hoyle. —Does it not prc.suppose a firm hod—m,asoni'y or concrete? 

President. —Those are uot very dear. Instead of putting in 12 inche.s 
of brine, you may have 8 inches. In Karachi, .almost next day they get a 
crop. ’Therefore instead of your getting one crop, you will get 100 crops 
in 4 or 5 months. 
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Mr. Hoyte. —We do not confine ourselves to one crop. We sometimes get 
two crops. 

Fi't'siilcut .—111 Okha they get a crop on the second day Ivoin the con¬ 
denser. The satnrntcd hvine is 17° or 18° B. 

Mr. JTojilc. -You drain your inin coiiiplotely dry r 

J'rc.sidciiYou rollect it before it is 2^° B. before the other salt.s 
deposit. Then you drain the wliole thing out, 

.Mr. [foiilc .—You rollect before it is 29° B. 

Pre.tiilent. —Yes. There is very little ihaiiee of uiagiiesiuin chloride or 
anytliing getting in. 

.Ur. JToyle .—J follow. 

—In that u’ay, you may be able to increase ynur ouf|iut in 

Saiiibhar. 

Mr. Iloyh:.- \'es, we might. 

Pieaiih'itt. -That is to s-ay, these 12'' kyars that you .have you may use 
as coudeuscis. Tiie depth of the brine in pans can bo regulated according 
to evaporation. 

Mr. Jfoyte. I do not know that the brine would evaporate quickly enough 
at Saiuhhar. Conditions may bo different. 

1‘rcsidenl .—1 have not gone into that. The system of manufacture that 
y'ou have ill Sambhar is against your producing very clean salt. 

Mr. JTnyh:. Our .Sambhar salt when analysed does come out very well as 
a rule. 

rrcf^iilrnt. —I’eopio don’t buy salt on anabasis. Mr. Pitt, you aro the 
General Manager. 

Mr. ntf. -Yes. 

freKiihutt .—Aro you a mining engineer or salt engineer? 

Mr. 1 am a Metal Mining Kngineer. .T w’as trained as a Metal 

Mining Engineer. 

rre.ddent. —What metals?—iron and that .sort of thing? 

Mr. Pitt. —All metals. Mining Engineers are divided into Engineers 
trained in coal mining and metal mining. 

PreficUni,—-You wore trained as a Metal Mining Engineer. 

Mr. Pitt.- Yes. 

Vrcfidcnt.- -.Did you have any special training as a iSalt Mining Engineer? 

Mr. Pitt. —Very little; with the exception of a short trip round the salt 
niines in England previous to my coming out to India, ] had never been 
in any of the salt mines before. 

PPesIdent. -You acquired your experience here. 

.Mr. Pitt. —Yes, ray experience of salt mining. 

President.- Have you ever been to America? 

Mr. Pitt. —I have been, 

1‘vfsidcnt .—Have you si-en the .salt mines at work? 

Mr. Pitt.- Yes. 

Pre.ndent. —What I want to know is do they get absolutely' white .salt or 
is it coloured? 

Mr. Pitt. -1 went to several mines and I think in one case they were 
working almost imro white salt. But generally speaking the salt there is 
clayey and in some ca.ses considerably w'or.se than ours. 

President .—What process do the.v einidoy? Do they have mining or 
what? Do they have other proces.ses like pumping waitim into the mine .and 
converting into brine? 

Mr. Pitt. —I vi.sited tho mines only', but there are both processes. 

President. Do they produce pure salt? 
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Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias.—Do they get crushed salt? 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

President. —^You can get rid of the colouring matter, can’t you? 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

President. —Have you got the analyses of those salts? 

Mr. Pitt. —No. 

President. —Can you refer us to some book.s? 

Mr. Pitt. —The analyses were equal to anything that we have. 

President. —In the analyses have you got any description of the colouring 
matter ? 

Mr. Pitt. —The amount of colouring matter is very minute. 

President. —What does a block salt look like? Would it be pinkish. 

Mr. Pitt, —Exactly. 

President. —-They convert that into white t.oble salt. 

Mr. Pitt.—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —What process do they adopt before crushing it? 

Mr. Pitt.- —Simply crushing. I was interested in the place that I visited 
as a Mining Engineer. Whether the stuff was sent off to any factory 
afterwards to have some chemical put in to prevent it from clogging, I 
could not .say. As far as I was concerned they crushed it by the help of 
jaw crushers or disintegrators. 

President. —I suggest first of all you must either experiment here or 
send this salt to people who deal with it and get the results. 

Mr. 'Hoyle. —We cannot get the machinery, I am afraid. 

President. —The only thing to do is to send it to a reliable firm of 
machinery makers at home. Yon can say ‘ We will send you two or five 
tons or whatever it is. We want to .see what you can do with it ’. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Do you mean that we should send our rock salt? 

President. —Yes. Well see (sample of salt powdered and screened by 
President shown) by this crude experiment what happens. If you get it 
done on H or 10 tons of salt, it would be money well spent. Would it not 
bo better? 

Mr. Tloyla.—l do not know whether anybody would do it for us. 

President. —Machinery makers would do it for you. You have only to 
find the machinery makers. 

Mr. Pitt. —I know. 

President. —Say to thorn ‘ we want this to be convei'ted into table salt 
without any chemical proces.s—just simply crushing—see what you can do 
with it Apply to Germany or America or any other place, England I 
don’t think is the proper place to apply to. 

Mr. Pitt. —I also agree that England doesn’t specialise in this kind of 
machinery. 

President. —The whole thing is you can experiment. You can also got a 
small crushing plant if necessary to make your experiments. 

Mr. Pitt. —I think that would he the most satisfactory. 

President. —The whole point is this: you won’t make the machinery. Any 
ordinary pLant that might do would not be suitable for large scale pi-oduc- 
tion. Supposing you are to heat the salt, you will have to have other 
arrangements. You cannot afford to heat it. 

Mr. Pitt. —Admittedly. 

President. —Therefore it is much better to go to those people who will 
go through the different processes and say ‘ this is the process we use and 
this is the result. These are the costs ’. Of course if we are able to see 
this much for ourselve.s even by this crude experiment that we have made, 
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it shows that it can be done. That is the starting point. Before you 
commit the Government to market this salt, Government would like to know 
whether it would be a success on a commercial scale. It is for that reason 
I suggest that steps should be taken to get the opinions of countries where 
they do have the same sort of salt. 

Mr. Pitt. —I think the cost of doing it might be high if we handed this 
over to a metallurgical body. 

President. —I mean a mechanical engineering firm which produces 
machinery. Metallurgists may be able to tell you and you may do it your¬ 
self. That is all verv different. Metallurgical tests are all right up to a 
certain point. 

Mr. Pitt. —Salt is a mineral of which relatively only a small quantity 
is produced in rock form. From what I have seen of other countries the 
method of pumping brine is more popular. 

President. —That is out of the question here. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. It is for that reason I say it will be difficult to get any 
machinery inaker.s who would specialise in machinery for dealing with this 
salt. 

President. —Take the Wieliseka mine which is the biggest lii Europe. 

Mr, Pitt. —The output is smaller than ours. 

President. —Probably so, but still they must be doing something with it. 

Mr. Pitt. —So far as England is concerned rock salt is only sold for con¬ 
sumption by cattle. 

President. —The whole point is this: you have got first of all to see by 
your experiments whether it can be done. You have got to devise machinery 
which implies a lot of labour saving appliances rvhich the metallurgists won’t 
bo able to give you. Is it not so? 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. Personally I think it would be worth tiying. 

President. —I am not ruling out your own experiments. Having done 
that it would be very much safer to say ‘ we want machinery which would 
do this ’. 

Mr. Pitt. —I would have more faith on tl)e results obtained from a small 
experimental plant here. 

President. —That is quite true. I quite agree with you. You would know 
that you would be able to produce this salt, but unless you are a maker of 
machinery, you will not bo able to say what sort of plant you should have 
which would be economical for you. It is for that reason I say you want a 
nmchinery maker. Tell him ‘ I want this service to be pe-rformed. I want 
you to devise machinery Those two things are very different. You can 
make steel for instance in a crucible and so I can make it, but the steel 
plant is a very different thing from a crucible. In the same way you may 
be able to turn out the quality you want in a small exi^erimental plant, hut 
your costs may be very high. What is the cost of the experimental plant? 

Mr. Pitt. —About Rs. 6,000. 

President. —That can be sanctioned direct by the Central Board of Reve¬ 
nue. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes, If we want a satisfactory plant for putting the salt 
in the Bengal market, the plant would have to be designed for use in 
India. 

President. —That is not what I am suggesting. What I say is you will 
have to consult the machinery makers and tell them that you want such 
and such a thing done at such and such a cost. 

Mr. Pitt. —I have seen very little of salt refining. 

President. —That w© rule out. The whole point is it costs Grax 

Bs. 1-8-0 a ton. 

Mr. Pitt. —It should not cost so much. 
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president. —Even if you did it at that price, it is a kind of salt which 
would bear that expense. 

Mr. Mathias. —^It is not too much. 

Mr. Pitt. —It seems to me to be a little high. You are talking of 
crushing from this size to that size. (Sample shown.) 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you think that it can be done at le.ss than that? 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

President. —If you do that, you will have to have more machines to break 
things up. another set of rollers. In the Okhn process they have two 
machines, that is to say they have steel crushers (rollers) and another set 
of porcelain roller.s. In Grax there are only disintegrators. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is your freight from here to Cawnpore per maundp 

Mr. Pitt. —Cawnpore is about 600 miles from here. The freight will be 
about 8 to 9 annas according to revised rates. 

Mr. Mathims. —Have you sent any salt to Cawnpore? 

ilfr. HifC—Yes. 

President. —What are the new rate.s that yon .speak of? 

Mr. Pitt. —We haven’t got a detailed statement here. 

President. —Can you give u.s the revi.sed freight rates to the principal 
markets given in Appendix IX P 

Mr. Pitt. —We will send it to you later. 

President. —That applies only to Kliewra. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Ye.s. 

President. —And not to Sambhar? 

Mr. Hoyle. —No. 

President. —Appendix IX gives places where you actually sold your salt. 

Mr. Pitt.—lt gives the principal raarfcet.s. 

President. —Cawnpore is omitted, but I take it that you have Cawnpore 
freight rates. Give us us far as you can go in the East. We are not 
concerned with this local market which .you have already got, but with 
the further markets, that are beyond a radius of .300 to 400 miles from here. 

Mr. Pitt.—Yes. 

President. —I haven’t got the papers about the discus.sion regarding the 
rates. May I know what are the final orders? 

Mr. Hoyle, —What Ave have here is a copy of a press communique issued 
by the Central Hoard of llevenue dated the 27th September 1929 for flio 
infonnation of the salt traders that the North Western Raihva.v had made 
a reduction of mie anna 7 pies. We are negotiating with them to see 
Avhether they would make a further reduction to Howrah. You cun see 
all the correspondence if you like. 

President. —How far has it gone? Ha.s it come to any concrete proposal 
on your part? What freight have you asked for? 

Mr. Hoyle. —I am simply a.sking them what they can do. I am approach¬ 
ing the East Indian Railway at the same time. The North Western Rail¬ 
way have agreed to extend the concession, which Avas confined to stations 
in Rihar and the United Rrovincas, to hookings to Howrah. 

President. —What Avas the freight to Saharanpur before? 

Mr. Hoyle. —It was As. 7-11. I think it is noAv As. 6-4. They have 
agreed to extend the concession to bookings to Howrah and the East Indian 
RailAAmy are asking for the comparative current prices. 

President. —What is the date of this letter? 

Mr. Hoyle. —28th October. We have written to the Director of Indus¬ 
tries Bengal for current prices. 
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Mr, Mathias. —Under the concessions granted by the North WesternJ 
Railway ivhat would be the rate to Howrah? 

Mr. Moyle. —I haven’t got that now. 

Mr. Mathias. —You depend on the East Indian Railway. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

President. —Please let us have the revised rates. 

Mr, Pitt. —Yes. 

President, —We have got to consider first by how much you can increase' 
production and how long it is going to last. It is partly a geological 
question and partly engineering. As regards the geological part of it, 
what is the calculation of the geologists? 

Mr, Pitt. —There are no calculations. There is a geological survey, but 
they have not taken vip this particular point. 

Mr. Hoyle, —I have given j’ou some figures in cubic jniles in the ea.se of 
the Khewra mine. 

President. —How do you know that it is all salt; plow much did you 
give ? 

Mr. Hoyle.—20 cubic miles. 

President. —How do you know that it is all salt? 

Mr. Pitt. —No geologist has ever been sent round definitely to estmiuto 
what quantity of workable salt is available in the Khewra mines. 

President. —On what are we to proceed? 

Mr, Pitt. —We are proceeding on the geological evidence underground 
in the Khewra and Warolia mines. 

President.—Has. it been considered by the geological? 

Mr. Pitt. —It lias been considered by the staff here. 

President. —Has the staff here got very great geological knowledge? 

Mr. Pitt. —Here is a Mining Engineer’s estimate which is based on a 
fairly reliable evidence of the quantity of salt available. 

President. —What is the evidence? 

Mr. P’tff.—It is based on the fact that the two tunnels which have been^ 
driven at a certain distance apart have penetrated salt. It is assumed that 
the block in between these two tunnels is full of pure salt. 

President. —Which mining engineer has done it—yourself and who else? 

Mr. Pitt, —I liavo done it and my predeces.sors. 

- President. —It i.s rather stated in this way that on the pre,sent output 
there is enough salt to last for 50 yeans. Th.at is how it has been stated. 
But if you double the output it comes to 26 years. 

Mr. Pitt. —Our information is this: at present ive have a large block 
of virgin salt which has not yet been touched. We don’t know the length 
of this block. Rut wo have geological evidence to the effect that it Is all 
salt. Wo don’t know the depth of our seams. We have not yet w'orked 
deep enough down to say anvtbing definite regarding the depths to which 
these seams iielieirato and wtiether they possess the same thickness at the 
same depth. 

President . —We iiclhI not take such a long view. It would suffice for 
us to take a view sufficiently long which would permit of the block dying 
out within tliat period. That is to say supposing they estimated the life of 
the block at say 20 yeai-s, in 20 years time you must earn sufficient salt 
from this area to be marketed and to wipe out the capital expenditure. 
Your plant must be in proportion to your production. Supposing we took 
200,000 tons or 250,000 tons a year as your output, then you must have 
6 million tons of salt. Can w'e assume that there is 5 million tons of salt? 

Mr. Pitt. —Quite definitely. 
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President. —You say “ after 20 years supposing there is no more salt we 
will close down. Our plant is now scrapped. But in the meanwhile we will 
have to produce this quantity Can yon say you can produce 250,000 tons 
a year for about 20 years? 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes, so far as my conviction goes. 

President. —You have to take a certain amount of risk. 

Mr. Pitt. —One can never definitely say that it is there. On the present 
evidence available, Government might very well be justified in assuming that 
5 million tons of salt is there. 

Presulent.~ls that all workable salt? 

Mr. Pitt. —Yea without touching the pillars. My own estimate is 4 million 
tons. That is suit that we could actually produce on the evidence which 
would be accepted by any geologist or mining engineer. We have to increase 
that estimate by only a million tons. 

President. —Wc are examining the Geological Bopartment very' soon, but 
they have not the data to give any opinion. 

Mr. Pitt.- -Thay have got to put a .special man on the work. 

President.-^On the data that yon can give them, would they be able to 
tell us anything? 

Mr. Pitt. —They may. 

President do not know whether they will. 

Mr. Pitt. —He would be a ver.v pessimistic geologist who would not say 
that. 

President. —Will Mr. Gee give it? 

Mr. Pitt. —I think he would quite happily give it. He will not give it, 
because he has no authority, if you ask him for an immediate opinion. But 
if you were to wire the Director and ask for it, he might. 

President. —We are asking the Director. In that case we will consult 
Mr. Gee. Supposing this salt can be inanufacturod and then we see that 
it is feasiiile to market it within a certain area, can we depond on that 
quantity being produced for a pieriod of 20 years or whatever the period is. 

Mr. Pitt. —You can be ejuite cert.ain about that. The salt actually deve¬ 
loped or in sight is altogether 5 million tons. 

President. —From the evidence that you have got so far on your present 
working you are able to say iliat there is at least 4 uiillion tons. 

Mr. Pitt.—You on the evidence of actual woi’king. 

President. —That does not refer to the nnworlsed pari. 

Mr. Pitt. —Then wo have a large area which has not yet been touched. 
That probably contains another 4 million tons. 

President. —Will the geologist say ‘ 1 have seen your workings. I am 
able to say that there is 4 million tons in this seam of salt 

Mr. Pitt. —The geologist will find the limits of the salt seam itself whether 
it is one, two or three miles long. Ho also will watch the variations in 
thickness and that sort of thing and give you his opinion based on that 
evidence. Though we Iiave not had the quantity of salt estimated, we liave 
ascertained tho limits of the seam. 

President. —Has the Central Board of Revenue accepted this? 

Mr. Hoyle. —No, I have not referred to them. 

President .—Have you not been talking of increasing the ouiputr 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes, 

President. —In that connection has the Central Board of Revenue ex- 
piressed any opinion as to the probable contents of the mine? 

Mr. Hoyle. —^No. 

President. —If we took your very conservative estimate of 4 million tons, 
then the mine could ho so equipped that when you had your 4 million tons— 
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whether you took it in 4 years or 14 years—this 4 million tons would enable 
you to scrap your machinery. You can work it off in 10 years time if you 
have the market, but the depreciation must be spread over 4 million tons. 

Mr. Pitt. —You can be quite certain of that amount. 

President. —Assuming that the life of tho plant is 16 years and you get 
one fourth of a million tons a year, we will assume that there is a market 
for you for this 200,000 or one fourth of a million tons of salt a year. We 
will have to make an estimate. I think Mr. Hoyle has refused to answer the 
most important question, viz., the estiimite of future co.sts if your output 
is increased. That we consider to be the most important que.stion from 
our point of view. You say ‘ I have no opinion to express ’ or some such 
thing. 

Mr. Moyle. —What is the question exactly? 

President. —It is question No. 65. “ If iiossible, furnish an estimate of 

the works cost for some future years on the assumption that (a) conditions 
are normal (h) an output is obtained equivalent to the full capacity of the 
plant.” You say ‘I have no remarks to offer’. 

Mr. Moyle. —T had not any data. 

President. —Mr. Pitt would have told you that the costs wore high because 
tho mine was not woiking to its full capacity. ^ 

Mr. Moyle.—1 have replied that it is so in one of my answers to the 
previous questions. I said that costs wore high, because we did not produce 
as much as wo could. 

President.—"Wo will try to get that information. 

Afternoon. 

President.—Yowr ])roduction just now is 180,000 tons a year rouglih'. 

Mr. rut.—Yes. 

President. —What is the (capacity of your plant suppo.5ing you work to 
your full production? 

Mr. Piff.—Without spending any more capital you mean. 

■ President. —Yes. 

Mr. 160,000 tons to 180,000 tons. As things stand, our capacity 

for output would be limited hy Uie physical capacity of the mining population. 

President. —I am talking first of the plant, (So far as your plant goes, 
your plant consists only of a railway truck and compressed air cutters. 

Mr. Pitt,—Yes. 

President.—Bo that really speaking yours is not a mechanical mining at all, 

Mr. Pitt, —No, all the actual excavations are done hy hand. 

President. —Nor i.s the whole transport done mechanically. 

Mr. Pitt. —Quite so. 

President. —The mine is worked by hand practically except this that you 
have a railway track, because from tho cuttings to the line the transport 
is done by hand. 

Mr. Pitt. —Ye.s. Tho output capacity of the steam locos, and the track 
(the rolling stock as it stands) would I think be about 160,000 to 180,000 tons; 
that is witliout .spending any more money on engine,s or anything like that. 
I doubt whether the rolling stock can stand np to the work for long. We are 
considering the question of electrifying the transport. 

President. —So far as your electric power is concerned, it is adequate. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes, at present. 

President. —For how much? 

Mr. Pitt. —^You mean continuing our present system only. 

President. —No, not necesarily. Would the power that you have suffice 
to haul 200,000 or 2.60,000 tons of salt a year and to cut it? 
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Mr. Pitt. —Yes, I think it woxild. 

President.' —Supposing you were able to mine the quantity of salt this 
])lant would require to be worked to full eapacity, what quantity would it 
bo then? I mean have you got enough electricity to be used for mining 
as well as for transporting the salt. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

President. —How much ? 

Mr. Pitt. —You moan how much salt? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Pitt. —Assuming that we use entirely niehcanical appliances or that 
we retain a certain amount of hand labour for carrying, loading or things 
of that sort? 

President. —Supposing yon want to have mechanical appliances entirely, 
ivhat additional equipment would you require for the mine? 

Mr. Pitt.' —^\Vo should need electrically driven cutters; we should need 
electrically driven shovels for loading; even if we should not require some 
electrically driven form of conveyor to bring the salt actually from tlie 
working place to the track. > 

President. —How much outlay does that mean? 

Mr. Pitt. —I am not very well acquainted with prices. But T should say 
to mechanise the mine would cost about Rs. 1,60.000. 

President. —Tliat is for your present output of 130,000 tons or (uruld you 
produce more if the mine were mechanised? 

Mr. Pitt. —We could jrroduce more. 

President. —Supposing you luid to increase your output to 250,000 tons, 
that would give you 120,000 tons in excess. For that purpo.se if you have 
mechanical appliances you must have them right through. 

Mr. Pitt. —No, not at all. We can uso mechanical appliances for excava¬ 
tion and get the loading done h.v hand. We can use mechanical loading and 
hand excavation or vice versd. 

President. —I am talking of doing everything mechanically. W'ould 
’250,000 tons a year be an economic unit for mechanical appliances? 

Mr. Pitt. —Our present output is quite big enough ns a unit. 

President. —Both for excavation and transport of salt, 

Mr. Pitt.' —Yes. 1 have some figures in my office showing the American 
7 )ractic 6 . If you like 1 can send .you coj’)ie.s of them. 

President. —But Americ.an practice will not do. J found it very mis¬ 
leading in other enquiries. Take the coal industry. Tliere the working is 
more difficult than in salt. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes, 

President. —Seam.s aie, deeper very often and tlie transport really is a 
question of expense—much more expensive than here. When you think 
that some of the better class collieries can get that coal and sell it at Rs. 4 
a ton at pitsmouth after allowing for depreciation and a small ro.valty it 
ought to be possible for a salt mine iiropevly equipiied to do it at very 
■much less. 

Mr. Pitt. —How much a ton? 

President. —Goal is sold at R.s. 4 a ton at tlie jiitsmouth. Tlie better 
■(.dass collieries do make a profit. The raising cost would be about a rupee 
.a ton. 

Mr. Pitt. —It is rather .a big question to answer off hand. 

President. —I agree. 
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Mr. Pitt. —I would let you have it later. We could have it examined 
'but even after examination we could only give you an approximate estimate, 
because we have had no experience as to how labour would settle down to 
the type of machinery in this part of the world. 

President. —It is a very simple machinery to handle. 

Mr. Pitt. —it is relatively simple. 

President. —There is nothing very intricate about it. The coal machinery 
is very simple. 

Mr. Pitt. —It is difficult at the same time unless you have had ex- 
; perience. 

President. —The labour that you have got in the Punjab is far more effi¬ 
cient than anything that could be got in other parts of India. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —We have experience of the Punjab labour in other iirovinces. 
It is far more efficient. As a matter of fact most of the semi-skilled labour 
■ comes from the Punjab even in those places. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes, carpenters and so on. 

President. —That is not a very important question. 

Mr. Pitt. —No. As it stands at present we have spent Rs. 7 lakhs. 

President. —That is all that you have done. 

Mr. Pitt. —We have not really spent money at the other end, at the 
•iprod'ucing end. 

President. —You are working 41 chambers. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

■President. —No coal mine would work 41 chambers. 

.Mr. Pitt. —Quite so. 

President. —They work one section and when that is finished, they go on 
'to another. But here practically the whole thing is done by hand, except 
that you have compressed-air cutters. 

Mr. Pitt. —The original development work and the transport is done by 
machinery and the rest by hand. 

President. —Can you give me an estimate of the works costp By works 
cost I mean coat incurred in the works excluding depreciation, interest on 
working capital, head office charges and profit. 

Mr. Pitt. —You mean the running cost. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Have we not supplied you with the cost of running our 
inineP 

President. —To that you have added other charges. 

Mr. Mcfthias. —That is as it is to-day. But the President is asking you 
-whet the cost woul4 be if the mine was working to full capacity and was 
completely mechanised. 

Pre.sklent. —As regards the cost sheet, yours is a bit different to ours. 
1 think that we would rather like our method. Under raw materials you 
have nothing at all here. Then comes works labour. It would include all 
.kinds of labour that you use in the mine itself including transport labour, 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

President. —You have given here Rs. 3,30,000 for 1928-29. 

Mr. Mathias. —Will there be no reduction per unit if you increase the 
■output? 

Mr. Pitt. —We might increa.se the wages. The increase in the output 
would lower the cost per unit produced so far a,s daily men and workshop 
rjmen are concerned, 

Mr. Mathias. —That is all included in the works labour. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 
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president. —How much do you pay to the miners out of this? Can yout 
give us separate figures? 

Mr. Pitt. —We are now paying at the rate of Rs. 8-7-0 per 100 maunds,. 
and Rs, 3-6-0 for 40 maunds. 

President. —^Your actual production was 30,73,818? 

Mr. Ri«.—Yes for 1928-29. 

President. —It is given here as 30,66,000. 

Mr. Pitt. —That is wrong. 

President. —How much per maund does your cost of labour come to? 

Mr. Pitt. —As. l-4i pies. 

President. —The rest of the labour is transport labour. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

President. —In this mining labour you include transport labour up to the 
track. 

Mr. Pitt.—Yea. 

President. —Is it included at this end? 

Mr. Pitt. —You remember the incline working yesterday where we turned 
back. 

President .—Yes. 

Mr. Pitt.—There is a certain amount of handling. There are two of 
these inclines working. Then there is unloading work at the depot. There- 
is also loading of wagons at the depot. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is workshop labour included in that? 

Mr, Pitt. —Yes, power house, electrical and mechanical staff. 

President.—li you pay one anna seven pies per maund for the mining 
your total charge is one anna nine pies, 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

President. —Does this 2 pies cover all the other charges? 

Mr. Pitt.—Yes. 

President, —So that if you don’t have mechanical appliances, there would 
be really no scope for reduction in your labour charges. 

Mr. Pitt. —Very little. 

President. —If we had mechanical appliances? 

Mr, Pitt. —My own opinion is that we could reduce our charges, that 
is our cost of production. 

President. —No colliery pays one anna 9 pies per maund. That comes 
to Rs. 2-14-9 per ton. 

Mr. Mathias. —If you mechanise your mine, the salt would be brought 
very much quicker; the same number of jnen could bring more salt from 
there. 

Mr. Pitt. —That is to be expected. 

Mr. Mathias. —You would hardly pay the same rate as you are paying 

30W. 

Mr. Pitt. —That is true. 

Mr. Mathias. —In that way there should be a reduction in labour. 

Mr. Pitt. —^There would be. 

President. —In your case it comes to nearly Rs. 3 a ton. We have 
examined the accounts of most of the collieries and we don’t find that the 
labour alone is anything like that. They cannot afford to pay Rs. 
a ton. 

Mr. Pitt. —The wages are very high in my opinion. 

President .—I do not think the wages are very high. 
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Mr. Pitt. —Actually from what I have seen of the work underground I 
think that the rate we pay per physical unit of labour is high. 

Mr. Mathias. —You mean in proportion to the work done the rate of 
wages is high. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

President. —If you had mechanical mining, by how much would this be 
reduced ? 

Mr. Pitt. —It is a question that could only be answered after experi¬ 
ments. 

President, —If you don’t bring your cost very much below As. 6-3 the 
chances of your getting into the Calcutta market are very small considering 
that the crushing cost is not given. Unless you are able to show at any 
rate at the works that you can produce salt at about the same price as 
these other people do, the proposition is not a good one. 

Mr. Pitt.—So. 

President. —Now I wish to know by what means you can do or whether 
•you can do it at all. You see what it comes to is this. Excluding this 
item No, 7 for the time being, your works cost is As. 3-6. Of course the 
other items are comparatively small compared to this labour charge. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

President. —I want you to give me an estimate as to what your works 
cost would be supposing 5 mu had mechanical mining and your output was 
250,000 tons. 

Mr. Pitt. —As a rough estimate we can probably reduce that figure by 
50 per cent. 

President. —You mean this works labour. 

Mr. Pitt.—Yes. 

President. —Can you work out an estimate and let me have it in a few 
'days ? 

Mr. Pitt. —Not a reliable estimate until we have had experience. I am 
not a man who has had sufficient experience in this respect to be able to 
say what the effect would be if the mine were completely mechanised. From 
the figures I have gone into of the various schemes it would appear that it 
is possible to reduce the works labour to at least half on our present output. 

President. —On your present output? 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes, so tliat after we have reduced by half, it would be diffi¬ 
cult to effect a further reduction by doubling the output such as you 
suggest. It is not fair to expect it. I have got figures of American and 
^Canadian plants where they are using intensive method.s of machine mining, 
but it is not at all fair to compare with those figures. 

President. —That would be very misleading. 

Mr. Pitt. —They pay their labour much more than we do, and their 
labour also is much more efficient than ours. I am not quite certain that 
these two factors cancel out each other. We have no data on which we 
could base any reliable estimates. 

President. —Even supposing we were satisfied that this salt could be 
produced here, if we were riot satisfied that the costs would be such as to 
make it an economic proposition, what recommendation could we make? 
After you have asked the railwa,ys to reduce the freight and also after you 
have proved that the ,salt can be produced, if you are not able to show 
at what price you are going to put it on the market, what is the use ? 

Mr. Pitt. —I am always in the dark as to how this figure of 5 annas is 
worked out. It seems to me almost impossible to know how it is done. 
With our works costs as they are for the last three years, the highest figure 
is 3 annas a maund and the lowest is 2 annas 6 pies. Where the rest comes 
from I do not know. It seems that we are paying an enormous amount of 
cdepteciation. 
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President. —I do not know what you have put under miscellaneous. What- 
are these miscellaneous charges, Mr. Hoyle? 

Mr. HOyle. —I am afraid at the moment I do not know. 

President. —^What are these general services? 

Mr. Hoyle. —That is for staff. I am talking of form I. 

President. —We don’t know how these items are made up. Rs. 2,25,000, 
what is that P 

Mr. Hoyle. —It seems rather large. That is the local staff, I think. 

President. —Let ua go through your form for the present, but I hope you 
will be able to give us the figures in the form in which we want later. 
The manufacturing charges are given as Rs. 6,6S,128. What do they consist 
of? 

Mr. Pitt. —It is all manufacturing charges. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Including the pay of the miners, power and fuel and practi¬ 
cally everything. It also includes such things as transport. 

President. —It is very difficult for us to see. Is this a summary of 
Appendix No. I? 

Mr. HOyle. —No. XIII of the last year’s report. 

President.::—We must put this in order. What we want to do is to stick; 
to our form. Split up the works labour into different headings, mining, 
labour, transport labour or whatever it is. 

Mr. Pitt. —I cannot do that immediately, but I can do it for you later. 

President. —Give tire so much of the costs as you are responsible for, Mr.. 
Pitt. You say that these costs are made up by somebody else. 

Mr. Pitt.—Yes. May I ask what is it that you really want? 

President. —We want to know what your costs are. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. I see. 

President. —If you think that it would be simpler to take your fortii,. 
we would do so. 

illr. Pitt. —This form was specially prepared for you. Then we have a. 
detailed cost sheet. I don’t know whether we have sent that on to you. 

President. —Who prepared this? 

Mr. Hoyle. —It was prepared by a clerk in my office. 

President. —Where is he? 

Mr. Hoyle. —He is in Delhi. 

President.—We must examine the man whoever he is about these figures. 

Mr. Hoyle.—We have got a branch in ray office which deals with it. 

President. —Who is the man in charge? 

Mr. Hoyle. —'Ihe Head Clerk of the Branch. 

President. —How does he do it? 

Mr. Hoyle.—fte does it from the figures supplied by the v.arious sources. 

President. —We must get correct figure.s. Your Head Clerk must come 
and explain how they are made up, 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President, —Will you give me your actual working costs? 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

President, —I want to know your actual working costs as you have them, 

I don’t care how they are made np afterwards. 

itfr. Pitt. —These figures 1 have here are very reasonable (handed in). 

President. —This is what we wanted. What is the capacity of your 
power plant in units? 

Mr. Pitt, —700 k.w. 
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President. —What is the capacity of the plant? 

Mr. Pitt. —could prcxluce 16,800 k.w. a day. 

President. —JElow much are you actually using? 

Mr. Pitt. —Between 3,000 and 4,000 units. 

President. —What about the medical and other charges? Are they added 
by the Audit OfiBce or hav.e you got them separjite ? So far, as we, are 
concerned, they are part of the working costs, llead Quarters Office charges, 
you have not put in. 

Mr. Pitt, —No. 

President. —Royalty and compensation? 

Mr. Pitt. —No. 

President. —Medical charges, you have put in. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

President. —Expenditure on stores has gone under general repairs. 

Mr. Pitt. —Tt is included. 

President. —What ahpiit pension charges? 

Mr. Pitt. —Not included. 

President. —What about leave salary paid in England? 

Mr. Pitt. —Not included. 

President. —Interest on capital, depreciation charges, cost of establish¬ 
ment for accounts and auditing, have you included all these. 

Mr. Piit.—^o. 

President.- -Tho cost of stationery and printing? 

Mr. Pitt. —ft is included. 

Mr. Iloyle. —You cannot fix a fair selling price without taking all factors 
into consideration. 

President. —We propose to get the works cost, and get all the incidental 
charges such as Head Office charges, interest on working capital in order to 
arrive at tho fair selling price. 

What about woighment charges? Have you included them? 

Mr. /'iff.—No. 

Mr. Mathias. —What are weighment charges? 

Mr. Uoyle. —Tt means loading into wagons. 

President. —Where do these charges go in? 

Mr. Pitt. —Not included. 

President. —We want to get the costs, f.o.r. Why do you call ‘ weigh- 
ment ’ ? 

Mr. Jloyle. —It is just to distingui-sh from manufacture. 

Mr. Pitt. —Wo always have had separate departments or separate sections 
in charge of manufacture and despatch. They have been under separate 
officers. I have a separate officer Under nle who looks after the mine and 
another officer under me who looks after the actual despatches. Cotlse- 
quently we have the manufacturing charges debitablo to the cost of produc¬ 
tion and weighment charges debitable to despatch. 

Mr. Mathias. —They have weighment charges, loading and unluadihl; 
charges. 

Mr. Pitt. —These weighment charges are not included. You want coses 
f.o.r, Khewra? 

.Ur. Mathias. —First we get tho works cost. Then we get the transport 
charges from the works to the railhead or .ship. 

Mr, Pitt .— 1 am not at all certain whether they are included. 

President.- You must verify them. So far as you are concerned, you 
put it on the track and you have got nothing more to do wdth it. 
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Mr. Pitt. —That is so. 

President. —We generally add them to the works cost. First we get ths 
works cost and then add the cost of transport from the works to the railway- 
siding. 

Mr. Pitt. —These figures represent our actual cost of production. 

President. —Your block value is given where? 

Mr. Pitt. —It is given as against question 43. 

President. —First of all how is this determined? Is it a book value or 
valuation ? 

Mr. Pitt. —It is a valuation. 

President. —Of what? 

Mr. Pitt, —Of all the assets in the propertj'. 

President. —Is that from the beginning? They must have gone on build¬ 
ing the mine works, bungalows, tracks and so on. 

Mr. Pitt. —So far as I know this is not handled by the Divisional Office. 
We have had a complete change of accounting in 1924. At that time we 
had orders to value everything we had. The orders were not very clear 
about the class of valuation—selling value or the replacement value. 

President. —They took perhaps the present day value. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. We put values on the bungalows for instance which 
cost possibly Rs. 2,000 or 3,000 to build in 1860 or 1870. We put a value 
of about Rs. 10,000 on these. 

President. —That might be a replacement value. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —In 1924. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —And not now. 

Mr. Pitt.~-Jt might be more expensive now. 

President. —What I want to know is you had to value serviceable and 
unserviceable articles. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

President. —You have got a big tunnel there, That part of the mine is 
worked out. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

President. —What is the good of putting that in your earning assest 
when it is a dead asset on which you cannot earn anything. When you 
valued it in 1924, certain parts of mine had not worked out and some of 
the works must have remained. 

Mr. Pitt. —^Yes. 

President. —I take it you valued whatever remained. Though it is not 
serviceable and you don’t require, it is all worked into your capital 
account. 

Mr. Pitt. —That is so. 

Mr. Mathias. —Why should it not have been written off against deprecia¬ 
tion? When the asset is useless, it should be covered by depreciation. 

Mr. Pitt. —The Audit Officer was not at all good at explaining what he 
wanted. 

President. —Who wa.s this .\nflit Officer? 

Mr. Pitt. —^Mr. P. N. Mukerji. 

President. —We are not concerned with his ideas. 

Mr. Pitt. —His ideas have affected this particular point. 

President. —We want to knorv how you arrived at Rs. 24 lakhs. 
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Mr. Pitt. —Every asset was written in a book and given its replacement 
value as nearly as we could. 

Mr. Mathias. —Including the tunnel which is no longer in use. 

Mr. Pitt. —I think so, at least the masonry part of it. We did not 
give the mine any value. 

President. —If you were not working that part of the mine in 1924, what 
is the good of calling it your property? I saw two vertical boilers which 
were not in use. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. The book value is Rs. 10,000. 

President. —You put it down as Rs. 10,000. 

Mr. Pitt. —They were purchased in 1918 and we gave these very nearly 
their purchase value. 

President. —What is the point of it when you are not using them? 

Mr. Pitt. —It is audit. 

President. —It is no use getting the repLacenient value at all. That means 
that they have got a depreciation fund from which to replace it. They 
haven’t got any depreciation fund. 

Mr. Pitt. —We have a depreciation fund. 

President. —That is since 1924. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

President. —Previous to that there was no depreciation. 

Mr. Pitt. —No. 

President.—Yon have got to take them at their actual value. 

Mr. Hoj/le.—That was how we took them. 

Mr. Mathia.s. —What you have done is this. You are allowing for depre¬ 
ciation on a property which should never have been included. 

Mr. Pitt. —It appears to be so. 

President. —Rs. 3,78,000 for birildings. What are these buildings? 

Mr. Piff.—Bungalows, offices, clerks’ quarters, peons’ quarters, power 
house buildings, etc. 

President.—What would be the cost of the plant which would not replace 
this at all, but would produce 120,000 tons? We don’t want this plant 
which has to be scrapped. The depreciation that you have got to charge 
is on a plant that would, if properly equipped, give you a production of say, 
130,000 tons. It would be hypothetical in this case, because your plant is 
very different. Then you would carry forward to a depreciation fund an 
amount which at the end of 16 or 20 years would enable you to replace the 
plant. That is what we want and not this. I want to know what is the 
cost of such a plant. Supposing you were relaying the plant, what ought 
to he the cost of a plant that would give you 120,CKX) to 150,000 tons. The 
present plant might have cost you Rs. 50 lakhs, but I am not going to allow 
you depreciation on Rs. 50 lakhs, but I will allow you depreciation on 
Rs. 15 lakhs. 

Mr. Pitt. —I see the point. 

President. —Can you give me that? 

Mr. Pitt. —I can only give you an approximate estimate. 

President. —That is quite true. We have to assume that the values con¬ 
tinue ivhilst you are depreciating. 

Mr. Pitt. —This big li.st includes many things. 

President. —First of all can you give me a list of tlie.se things which you 
have included and for which you have had no u.se. 

Mr. Pitt. —I call, but not immediately. 

President. —(live us those things which are not earning n.ssets at all. 

iWr. Pitt .—Yes, 
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rresident. —Crive us an ap^iroximate cost of the replacement value of the 
plant. What you have got to have by you is this; in so many years' time 
you want to renew your plant. That is what you have got to set aside for 
your depreciation on this plant. 

Mr. Vitt. —Aasuuiiug that our output continues steadily. 

Tremlent.- -Yes. This plant may have cost you Rs. 25 lakhs according 
to your books, but with Rs. 15 lakhs you can get the same equipment now'. 
Therefore what you have got to depreciate on is not Rs. 25 lakhs but Rs. 15 
lakhs. TToiir block amounts to Rs. 24 lakhs. How much do you set aside for 
depreciation every year. 

Mr. Hoyle.—lU. 1,50,000. 

President. —That depreciation would be all right if the block was worth 
Rs. 24 lakhs; we should not quarrel with that then because wo generally 
give Gi per cent. 'J'hat roughly corresponds to your figure. The whole 
point is whether you ought to depreciate on Rs. 24 lakhs. Supposing you 
have a motor car. It does a certain amount of work. It may have cost you 
Rs. 10,00P. If you can get the same kind of motor car at Rs. 2,000 now, 
you don’t depreciate ou its. 10,000, but on Rs. 2,0QP. Tf you can get the 
same output as you are getting now from a factory costing Rs. 15 lakhs, 
you have to depreciate on Rs. 16 lakhs even if you had paid Rs. 1 crore 
for the pre.sent plant. 

Mr. Pifl.--We gave you the replacement value. 

President.—You shouldn’t do that. We did not want exactly the re¬ 
placement value of the present plant. You first of all deduet the dead 
asset.s. Having got the earning asset, you will say “ If 1 am to construct 
the same sort of works, that is, to get 130,000 tons, I will have to spend so 
much ”. If we are satisfied that your figure is correct, we don’t care what 
the audit office does. As regards interest, what is the rate of interest 
charged P 

Mr. Hoyle.—5-43 per cent. 

President. —That is the general rale of interest at which Government 
borrows. 

Mr. JloyU. —Yes, we consulted the Audit office and they gave us this 
figure. 

rresident. —It really comes to 51 per cent. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

President .—Take your tran-sport system for instance. You have got 
three locomotives which are very old. l)id you take the replacement yalu^P 

Mr. Pitt.—'S^. 

President. —What purpose did it serve? 

Mr. Pitt. —When we were more or less told to assess the value of the 
assets, wo were not told how to do it. 

President. —Here you say this plant is worth Rs. 40 lakhs. To renew 
thi.s it is going to co.st Rs. 15 lakhs. They could have depreciated it on 
Rs. 15 lakhs, but not on the plant as it stood. I hope you will be able to 
enlighten us on this subject. 

Mr. Pitt.- T shall go into it very carefully. 

I’/e-iirfc/if.—The nmin items affected would be these. 

Mr. Pitt. —1 am very doubtful a.s to what 1 should do in a case like tnis. 
For instance we spent something like Rs. 3 lakhs on a scheme for keeping 
the water out of the mine. A lot of that work is lalxuir. We have got this 
asset written down. We S|>ent three lakhs, on it. 

ilr. Mathias. —Was that charged against salt-' 

Mr. Hoyle .—It goes into the capital account. 

President .—Was it a permanent work? 

Hr. Pitt.—Yes. 
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/’reiideni.—That is a capital charge. 

ifr. Mathias. —Unless it has been charged to the revenue account. 

Mr. Pitt. —It is a capital charge. 

President. —Supposing you had a retaining wall, it would form part of 
the capital expenditure if the site was still in use. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. In this particular instance we made a drainage gallery. 
We ifiade it at one level aiid next year we dug it all out and put it differently. 
The total cost came to Rs. 3 lakhs. Since we have done the work twice 
over aa it were, the value of that to Government, in my opinion is not 
Rs. 3 lakhs. 

President. —-When was this done? 

Mr. Pitt. —2 or 3 years ago. In that ease our capital account had 
carry this additional Rs. 3 lakhs when we should only be carrying half that 
ambuht, because we did that work twice over. 

President. —Why did you do it twice over? 

Mr. Pitt. —In the first year' we could not go as deep as we should.. We 
left it like that for a year. Then we decided that it should be deeper and 
so we dug it up and did it over again. The point in this connection is 
that to replace that gallery, if it crashed, would only cost approximately 
half of what it cost us. Should oiir capital account carry Rs. 3 lakhs or 
Rs. 14 lakhs? 

President. —I am not prepared to express any opinion on that. You 
might mention the things which you think ought to be lelt out. 

Mr. .Mathias. —Write a .short note on these things. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —This 5’43 per cent, which is the Government rate of 
interest, on what is that charged in your account? 

Mr. Pitt. —It is charged on plant, machinery and buildings. 

Mr. Mathias. —Also on the value of stores I take it. 

Mr. Pitt. —It is charged on stores too if I am not mistaken. It i» 
charged on practically all the assets. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is it charged on stocks of salt? 

Mr, Pitt. —1 don’t think so, 

Mr. Mathias. —It does c6me in as your floating asset. 

Mr. Pitt.—Yea. 

Mr. Mathias. —You will charge 5 per cent, on your block account which 
would correspond to the capital account. On your working capital which is 
generally represented by your floating capital, that is the amount of money 
which you would have locked up in assets, you would normally be entitled to 
charge interest. 

3/r. Rift.—No. 

Mr. Mathias. —You should be. 

President. —On your stores and on your normal stocks, interest would be 
chargeable, because it locks up money. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes, it is true. T .shall just look into it. I am not sure 
whether it is charged cn salt or not. We are generally kept in the dark. 

Presidint. —^Tlie party that is generally responsible for the loss is not 
responsible for the framing of accounts. How can you fix the res])onsibility 
on anybody? 

Mr. Pitt. —We do keep east accounts in our office. 

President.— Yoxi do keep cost accounts in your office, but some other office 
says, “ this is what you have incurred ”. 
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Mr. Fitt. —That is true. We are subject to correction hy the audit. It 
is not a very sati.sfactory arrangement. It largely depended upon the audit 
itafF, who did not keep u.s up to date. 

Mr. Mathian. —It must be extraordinarily difficult for you to determine on 
what principles you are going to tvork unless you know wliat interest is 
charged. 

Mr. Pitt. —From the point of view of the man who has to run the job, 
the present system is not satisfactory. It is not that we object to scrutiny 
and that sort of thing. 13ut we cannot detcimine what stock we should 
carry and we do not know often what i,s required of us. I have been often 
told tliat I am keeping big stores because I puichase in bulk. As you know 
it is rnore economical to purchase in bulk. Until there is much closer co¬ 
operation tlian there is at present between the accounts and ourselves, it i.s 
not going to be a satisfactory arrangement. 

Pru.ndent. —Would it not be better if instead of this system of accounting 
the General Manager here is told “ you have to tell us what the fair selling 
price is ”. He is told also what he ought to include in his works cost. He 
is told to add such and such percentage for depreciation and so much for 
interest on capital. Then Government know that the total comes to As. 5 a 
maund and then if the Government don’t want the General Manager'to have 
anything to do with selling, it can do what it likes. That would make the 
concern more responsible than it is now. 

Mr. Mathias.—As in the case of the Public Works Department you have 
an Audit Officer attached to your works. 

Mr. Pitt. —The Audit Officer has his Assistant in Khewra. 

President. —That is to see whether the money is properly spent. That U 
the business of the audit. Whether the money ought to be spent or not, is 
not the business of the audit. 

Mr. Pitt, —I entirely agree. 

President.-—If the M’orks Manager says “ 1 have got to spend the 
money ”, it is nob for the audit office to say whether he should or should 
not spend, but if ho spends it, then it is for the audit office to see whether 
he has spent it or not. That is what a business man would do. 

Mr. Pitt. —These views we share entirely. 

President. —Really speaking all these other charges are marketing charges. 
If Government want to do the marketing, they may say “ we are in charge 
of the head office, we will spend whatever we like on it ”. That would be 
fair to the works manager, because he is not saddled with other expenditure 
which is incurred in your office in Delhi or Simla. He hasn’t got to do 
an^liing with it. Take the Head Office of a big firm. What does it do? 
-It gets the works cost and adds depreciation and other charges and markets 
the thing. Afterwards it finds out whether it has lost or gained, but here 
this is not the case. Whether the Head Office charges or the Audit Office 
charges and various other charges are fair charges or not is a question we 
shall have to consider. If we don’t find them fair, we shall say so. 

Mr. Moyle. —This is a question of what can be charged against the pries 
of salt and what charged against the general revenues. 

President. —Our view is that the marketing organisation ought to be 
entirely separate. 

Mr. Moyle. —Yes. 

President. —For instance if the Commissioner comes here and really super¬ 
vises the work, to that extent the works have to bear a proportion. If the 
Commissioner does other work besides, it would be difficult to allocate. 

Mr. Moyle.- —It is extremely' difficult. 

President. —They have to take the whole of the Salt Department. The 
trouble is that each individual werk is treated separately for all purposes. 
It is all right to treat it for costing purposes separately, that is to say, cost 
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up to the works. But the supervision char^res should he borne by the whole 
department. 

Mr. Moyle. —Of course they are. 

President. —You allocate them on an arbitrary footing. What means 
have you got of ascertaining what is the share of Khewra and what is the 
share of Sambhar. You may give all your time to Sanibhar and nothing to 
Khewra. 

Mr. Moyle. —AVe don’t do that. 

3fr. Mathias. —How do you arrange? 

Mr. Moyle. —I don’t remember at the moment. Tt is all done by the audit 
office. But I think it is proportionate to the revenue from the different salt 
sources. 

Mr. Mathias. —According to what each factory can bear. 

Mr. Moyle. —Yes. T think it is charged pro rata. 

Prendent. —Pro rata on production. 

Mr. Moyle. —Production or sales. J don’t know. It is one or the other. 
The sales and production are more or less correlated. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is the cost of your Central Office? I mean the Com¬ 
missioner’s office. 

Mr. Moyle. —The audit is Rs. 62,000. 

President. —It comes to Rs. 1,14,000. 

Mr. Moyle. —I am not quite sure at the moment. 

President. —Sambhar’s share is given as Rs. 41,000 and Khewra’a 
Ms. 47,000. That seem.s to me to be absurd. 

Mr Moyle. —They go by the Division, I think. The division is the unit. 

President. —On any footing that yon may like to take. 

Mr. Mathias. —The share of Sambh.ar must be much bigger. 

Mr. Moyle. —I agree. 

President. —As far as one can see it seems entirely artificial. The audit 
may h.Tve good reason for it. But it is very difficult to see what it is. Can 
it be in proportion to the cost of manufacture? 

Mr. Mathias. —Will your man from Delhi be able to tell us that? 

Mr. Moyle, —Yes. 

President. —Would it not be simpler to treat the whole concern as one? 
The Commissioner is not supposed to have any .special favourites, nor is he 
supposed to render any special service to any one. 

Mr. Moyle. —No. 

President. —This is merely for discussion. 1 want yonr view on it. The 
total cost of your office is Rs. 1,20,000 and the audit is Rs. 55,000, say, nearly 
Rs. 2 lakhs. It is impossible for any one to say how much each place really 
costs. It may be that you have two auditors working here, hut when it 
comes to the question of the Auditor-General and Accountant-General, it is 
impossible to allocate. Therefore is it not simpler to treat it like this: this 
is one concern. One company runs these six branches. Our total costs 
under these two headings are Rs. 2 lakhs and we sell 20 lakhs of maunds and 
therefore it is so much per maund for all. Would not that be more simpler 
and more equitable than this artificial allocation. After all it is looked at 
as one concern. Khewra must bear its share in proportion to its sales or 
production. Of course production is much better than sales, because you 
have different stocks and so on. 

Mr. Hoyle. —I would not like to give you an absolutely definite reply in 
the absence of further information. I must say it is a point which had not 
been specially brought to my notice before. Certainly there is something 
which wants explaining and I should like a little more information. 
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Fresif^nt. —T am not expressing any opinion whatever. I am only saying 
what strikes me at first sight. 'Here is Khewra’s producti'dn which is 
100,000 tons and Sambhar’s 200,000 tons or more 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —And Khewra is debited with a much larger sum under thes^ 
t^o heads than Sambhar. The accounts of 1927-28 show the same thing. 

Mr. Moyle. —There Kohat i.s also debited. 

President. —That is a very small thing. 

Mr. Moyle. —Ye.s, then there is also the internal branch which is entirely 
preventive. 

President. —Does any of your preventive establishment go in here? 

Mr. Moyle. —It is debited separately. 

President. —That is a charge which you can separately assess. 

Mr. Moyle. —Yes. 

President. —But it is not done. 

Mr. Moyle. —The explanation may be found in the fact that there is the 
preventive establishment here, that is taken into account. The preventive 
staff is very considerably larger than it is in Rajputana and I thiuk it is 
possible that it is taken into account in debiting a larger amonpt to Khewra. 

President. —That is for revenue purpose. 

Mr. Moyle.-~-I am talking of the lump sum for the Head Office. Rightly 
or wrongly it is taken in. Take the salt Range share of the Commissioner’s 
Head Office. It is rather difficult to say how much of it is regally debitable to 
looking after Khewra and how much to preventive staff. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is this Rs. 1,14,000 the total charge of your office? 

Air, Hoyle .—No. 

Mr. Mathias .— What is the total? 

Mr. Moyle. —It is about Rs. 2 lakhs (including audR). 

President .— ^The preventive establishment is shown separately in Khewra 
in the Administration Report. It seems that is separate, 

Mr. Hoyle .—It is not shown in the cost sheet. 

President. —^Rs. 71,000 is the charge shown in this long statement. 

Mr. Moyle, —That represents, T think, the actual pay of the preventive 
staff. That is probably taken into account in assessing the proportion which 
Khewra should bear. I merely say that that is a possibility, but I should 
prefer to refer to the st-anding orders on the subject. I could get at the 
orders and see on what principles they are based if you would like to have 
them. 
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NORTHERN INDIA SALT REVE^^UE DEPARTMENT, 
Continued on 4th December, 1^9. 

President. As regards the issue price, in this statement your cost is stated 
ixj be As. 5-2 Hfi and your .selling price as As. 3-5'9 pies. That I understand 
has since been raised. 

Mr, Moyle, —Yes. 

President. —Up to that time it was like that. 

Mr. Moyle. —Yes, for 1928-29. 

Pre.ndent. —There is a loss on those figures about As. 1-9 per maund. 
You had better get the.se figures corrected, fbey will be printed and are 
liable to public scrutiny. 

Mr. Moyle. —Yes. 

President. —On what basis was that price fixed? Who fixed it? 

Mr. Moyle. —It was fixed by Government. 

President. —On what basis? 

Mr. Moyle —I told you yesterday that in refixing it this year they at¬ 
tempted to raise it so as to equal as far as possible the cost of production 
•without enhancing it too severely in one stage. 

President. —What is the point? When the Government charge a duty of 
Rs. 1-4-0 why are they very particular a’jcut an anna or half an anna. 

Mr. Hoyle. —The duty is Central Revenue whereas our issue price is 
departmental. 

President. —The biggest factor in the price is the duty and the next biggest 
factor is transport. The cost of salt is the least and the smallest factor. 
Why does Government pay more heed to the smallest factor. 

Mr. Moyle. —I can tell you much more accurately when I get that note 
which I was referring to y^terday. 

President. —It runs right through the Government policy. 

Mr. Moyle. —I would not like to commit Government to an opinion with¬ 
out being absolutely sure of my facts. 

President. —It is obviousl.y a thing which needs some explanation. I want 
to ask you about indents. I hope you are going to let me have an advance 
copy of your report for 1928-29. 

Mr. Moyle. —I have sent for if. 

President. —Let me understand the procedure. There are two kinds of 
transactions. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes, cash and credit. 

President. —Let us deal with credit first. The trader has got a sort of 
credit account with the Government. 

Mr. Moyle. —Yes, a credit account with the Government. He deposits 
securities with Government and he is allowed credit up to the face value, 
less 6 per cent, of the securities for depreciation. 

President. —It cannot be the face value. 

Mr. Moyle. —No, it is the market value. 

President. —Does he give the guarantee of a bank? 

Mr. Moyle. —He must deposit his security every time. Very often it is 
through a bank. In the case of almost every big man he always does it 
through a bank. 

President. —He arranges for an oyerdraft with a bank. 

Mr. P^pyle .—Thqt is it comes to. It is the bank which applies for 
credit. 
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President. —Therefoip what it romes to is this ; the bank has got to stand' 
security for the man. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Tt conies to that. 

Prexident. —Either the hank makes this money or the man who owns the 
Government securities and does the husines.s. Tn any case Government lose 
six months’ interest, on every transaction done on credit. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —How many peojile liave you (jot on the credit system for 
Khewra, for instance? 

Mr. Pitt. —Speakinp; from memory between 30 and 40. 

Prc.ddent. —Some of them would be verj' big ones. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yea, three or four of these,. We are preparing a list of these 
persons which you asked for. 

President. —These three or four would do business between 30 and 40 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

President. —I’herefore the market is controlled very largely by these 
people. 

Mr. Pitt. —Ye.s, to some extent. 

President. —You are told that such and such a man has got so much 
credit. Ts that so? 

Mr. Hoyle. —He is informed by my office. 

President. —When you get the securities or the bank’.s letter of guarantee. 

Mr. Hoyle. —We actuall.v get the .securities. 

President. —And you collect the interest. 

Mr, Hoyle. —^We deposit the securitie.s in the Imperial Bank of India in 
Delhi, we collect the interest for them and credit it to their account. 

President. —When you deal with the bank they also deposit. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes, every time. Let us take the Jaipur branch of the 
Imperial Bank. They indent on Sambhar. They send us securities and we 
deposit them with the Imperial Bank of India at Delhi. 

Pre.iident, —The Imperial Bank of India is your banker. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

Pre.sident.—What is the good of this round about way of doing business? 
What i.s the point of it? 

Mr. Hoyle.-^li is much the s.afest form of guarantee that you can get. 

Prc.sidwf.—Eventuall.y it resolves simply to this that the Imperial Bank 
of India itself is the guarantor. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes, in the case of the Imperial Bank of India’s transactions 

President. —In the case of the other banks, I take it that it will be the 
same. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Are there any cases in which the dealer purchases Govern-- 
ment stocks and deposit them himself? 

Mr. Hoyle. —They .almost always do business through the bank, especially 
men like Diwan Chand. 

President. —It is only a ca.se of 30 or 40 men. Please let us have the 
whole list. 

Mr. Pitt.—Yes. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yesterday as regards Khewra you asked for the first 12. In 
the case of Sambhar there are many more. 

President. —I want the total list of credit holders; the total indents put. 
in by each in a year; actual withdrawals. 
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Mr. Pitt. —The figures whicli would interest you are the maximum and 
minimum figures of their credit. 

President, —Yes, the indents of a credit holder, his actual withdrawals 
against the indents, indents placed during the year, etc. I want it for the 
last half of 1927-23; then again from April until the end of the indenting 
period. 

Mr. PHt. —Yes. 

President, —Mr. Hoyle, you can also give me similar information a.s 
regards Sambhar. 

Mr, Hoyle. —Yes. 

President, —I want you to give a confidential note as to what attempts 
Diwan Chand made to corner the market. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

President. —He is one of the biggest whole.salers. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias, —Does Sir Hukum Chand of Indore do any business in salt? 

Mr. Pitt. —Nothing whatever. 

President. —I want to be quite clear on this point. When a big purchaser 
indents, he simply indents for so many wagons. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —And susequently he asks you to send those wagons wherever 
he wants. 

Mr. Hoyle. —He gives the destination in the original indent, but of course 
he is allowed to change the destination. 

President, —His idea is obvious. He doesn’t want anybody to know where 
he is going to send. He may want to mislead his competitors. 

Mr. Pitt. —It is admittedly a false declaration that is made on the indent 
form, I have heard the traders themselves admitting to me that their wagons 
were meant to go to certain other stations than those mentioned in the 
indents. The whole trade does it continuously, and we also know it. 

President. —First of all he doesn’t want the Government to know more 
than is absolutely necessary and secondly, he doesn’t want his competitor to 
know what he is going to do. He knows What the quantity of salt is in each 
market and therefore he knows what price he would get. 

Mr. Pitt. —^Yes. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Would you like also to know how much cash indenting is 
done 

President. —By the same people? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you give preference to cash orders? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes, to a limited extent we did this year. It was a tem¬ 
porary expedient. 

Mr. Mathias, —Would it not be sound business from the Governuient 
point of view to give preference to cash orders? After all they would bo 
getting cash down. 

Mr. Hoyle. —It might he. The credit system is going to be revised. The 
whole thing is in the melting pot. When our Sambhar indents are cleared, 
I think, this matter will be taken up. This preference was adopted only 
this year, and 1 think priority was given up to 20 per cent, of the issues to 
•cash indenters. 

President, —The cash fellow is ordinarily a small indentor. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 
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Presiihnt ,— Win the other man get 20 per cent, and get the advantage? 

Air. Houle. —Yes, Biwnn Chand himself did it. 

President. —flo would put up half a dozen fellows to put up cash securities 
and thus get 100 per cent. 

Mr. Hoyle. —The credit system hn.<» not worked very .satisfactorily. 

President. —In the Adniinistr.atioii Ueport it is stated that the credit 
system has been de.scribed as mo.st successful and people like it very much. 

Mr. Hoyle. —We say it i.s popular. 

President.- -It is stated that it is gaining popularity, that people are 
finding it useful and the rest of it. J am not lel'erring only to your reports. 

Jn Bengal particularly emphasis is laid on that and they say that the por-- 
centage is ever increasing which is a very satisfactory feature. Now then< 
these credit peo|)Ie would .send you some day instructions .as to where these 
wagons are to go and then he will arrange the freight. 

ilfr. Pitt. —AVe are not concerned with freights. 

Pre.sident. —That is where it comes in. Very often freights are obtained 
from Railway Administrations. I don’t wish to go into details. It is a 
fact that certain people will get freight inbre easily than others. It is no 
good trying to get away from tho.se facts. Railways have donb their best to 
stop it. They have not stopjied the system by which some people are able to 
get freights more regiilarly than others and I take it that the bigger people 
relatively find less difficulty in obtaining their freights than the smaller 
people do who have to depend on yort. 

Mr,. Hoyle. —As regards the ordinary clearances we see that the wagons 
have been loaded and they get awiiy promptly. 

President. —It is a (|uestion of who jjets first into tho market. Obviously 
it will be the uian who (toes business oil a largo scale. He will do it much, 
more quickly than the smaller man. 

iloyU. —Xiie railways would object. 

President. —They might object as much as they can. Railways have done 
thtir best to stop this, but liave hot succeeded. I can get yoii any amoiint- 
of freight, hut you wbn’t be ablb to get it. 

Afr. Hoyle. —Loaded wagons we should find it very difficult to keep here- 
or at Sam()har. 

President. —T don’t khow what the system is. Sambhar can supply 100 
wagons on n particular day. I want SO wagons of thbse and I crih arrafigh 
to get 60 wagons. It is poiisihlb a’fld it is dime, whereas a snntll man who 
wants two or tluee wagohs is Ibft but. Hhre at Kh'ewra it wouldn’t happen, 
because it is much too small. 

Mr. Pitt. —Even in Kliewra we are (bearing 40 or 50 wagons. The smalt 
man gets his wugoii.s exactly as the big man. But tho big man may get the 
railway people at Malakwal to delay the wagons of the small man. So far as 
our own despatches are concerned, priority is rigidly observed. 

President. —How do you determine the prioiityP 

Mt- Hoyle .—According to the date on wliich the indent is received in 
the General Manager’s Office. 

President. —^Tbat is the thing. A man, says “ 1 will now buy 600 wagons 
on tlib 1st of January of each year First of all he gets priority. Then 
he makes use of the pribritj' ,at his convenience. 

Mr. Pitt. —No. We receive every day a number of indents in the office. 
The opening and the original initialling i.s dealt with by a Gazetted Officer. 

Mr. Mathias .—Do these contain places of destination 

Mr. Pitt. —'rhey contain fictitious or approxiinatfe destinations. 

President. —That secures priority. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Indents received on a particular day have priority against - 
those received on subsequent dates. 



President. -It has no reference to the date of despatch. 

Mr. Hoyle. —No. 

President. —That is what I am trying to explain. Ho first of all tries to 
get his priority. Supposing I indent on the 1st January and my colleague 
indents on the 10th January? 

Mr. Pitt. —Your indents will be cleared first. 

President. -I ask for ray despatch on a much more subsequent date. 

Mr. Pitt. —You are not allowed to do that. 

1‘resident. —But they do i)lace their indents. 

Mr. Pitt. —No. Assuming that there are two salt traders A and B : we 
receive 10 indents from A to-day and 10 indents from B to-morrow. A’s 
indents must he cleared before B’s. 

President. —Then ho will shut the others out entirely. 

Mr. Pitt.- A is not allowed to say that ho will have his wagons after B. 

President, —That is done in every case. Ho would book his whole orders 
with you on the 1st of January enough to last him for four or five months. 

Mr. rift.—No. 

President. —Why not? 

Mr. riff.- -Supposing ho books his whole orders enough to lust for four 
or five months, there is nothing to prevent us from giving him the entire 
quantity in one month. 

President. —But that Would not be done ordinarily. I don’t say that 
there is anything to prevent you from doing so, but he may say “ I do'n’t 
want it just now ”. 

Mr. Pitt. —He would not be entitled to do sO. 

President. —Would you cancel the indent? 

Mr. Pitt. —We can. 

President. —Have you done it? The ca'tihOllatiOn of ifidbnts must in any. 
case bh very small in propbrtiofi to the total actual indents? 

Mr. Pitt. —Because tho tratJe knows how rigidly this rule of priority is 
observed and they never attempt to Break it. 

Prendeni.—t will have to Idolc into the question Of Sambbar later. Here 
you are dealing in smaller quantities and in a place where the sUpply is 
bigger than the demand. At Sambhar the position may be different. By 
the way, is there a special goods station at Sambhar? 

Mr. Hoyle. —There is a depot. Our Central Stores have been built round 
tho railway station. 

President. —Wh.s.t is the procedure? This man arranges with tho Goods 
Station Master, I take it. 

Mr. Hdtile. —No. We arrange for the freight. The wagons are brought 
into the stores; there they are lokded and then they go back on to the main 
line. 1 don’t think anybody can arrange to have his wagons kept back. The 
railway would not like it. 

president. —^llo you apply for the wagons? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —In every case? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —When you get an order from Diwan Cliand for .50 wagons do 
you apply for those wagons? 

Mr. Hoyle. —^We have standing orders on that point. The General Manager 
arranges with the railway authorities for the wagons and they supply them. 
The wagons are loaded in our depot with our salt. Having been filled they 
are shunted back on to the main line. 

President.—I don’t think anybody can secure wagons direct. 
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Mr. Hoyle .—They are secured by us. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you found any difficulty in obtaining sufflciei't 
Wagons to execute your orders.'’ 

Mr. Hoyle. —They like to have some notice. 

Mr. Mathias. —-Supposing yon doubled your issue at Khewra, do you 
anticipate any difficulty in securing wagons? 

Mr. Hoyle. —They can do it quite quickly. 

Mr. Pitt. —We only need three days. 

President.—Aitor it leaves the meter gauge then there are two or three 
different lines and tliere you don’t know what happens. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Do you mean that they get their wagons held up en route? 

President. —They might. 

Mr. Hoyle. —As far as Samhhar is concerned, nothing of that sort hap¬ 
pens. As a matter of fact the meter gauge goes very far. 

President .—Agra is the nearest point of contact with the broad gauge, 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. They will probably get to Agra; one cannot say. 

President. —I don’t suggest anything wrong. Any man doing business on 
a large scale gets better facilities. 

Mr. Pitt. —Not in respect of getting wagons. 

President. —I am not so sure about it. 

Mr, Pitt. —By the corruption of the Salt Department staff, he can. 

President. —There is no one incorruptible in this world. 

Mr. Pitt. —Certainly not. 

President. —It is rather an exaggerated statement. I don’t mean to 
suggest that you are corruptible. 

Mr, Pitt. —It is extremely difficult for Diwan Chand to get more than 
one or two wagons in priority. He could not possibly get by any means. 
Assuming the Superintendent who is the officer directly in charge of the 
dep6t is thoroughly corrupt and the two inspectors underneath him are 
thoroughly corrupt, even so it would be extremely difficult for Diwan Chand 
to get forward deliveries that would do him very much good. 

President. —I have considerable experience of these matters. 1 have 
myself dealt with the railways. 

Mr. Pitt. —With the railway staff en route, it is possible. 

President. —I have appeared in cases where these things have come out. 
It is impossible to check. I wouldn’t swear that the system was perfect. 
You do your best to see that no one is given undue preference. That is 
about all the railways can do. Beyond that it is not under the control oi 
any authority. That is all one can say. 

Mr, Pitt. —From what I know of Diwan Chand’s methods, he works more 
from large godowns. I think Diwan Chand holds up salt in godowns more 
than he admits. 

President. —He probably does that. He has to control the market. So 
far as Sambhar is concerned, can you lend godowns to anybody to store the 
salt? 

Mr. Hoyle. —No. 

President. —He w'ill have to store it in the various depots in different 
markets. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —Supposing he indents on the 1st of January and he doesn’t 
give you instructions. 

Mr. Pitt. —He must give. 

President. —What do you do if he does not? 
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Mt. Iloiile .—We return tlie indents jis being incomplete. His priority will 
count iigain from the date of the receipt of the indent again in the office. 

President. —He can always ensure his priority by having some indents. 

.1/)' lloyJc .—Some traders are extraordinarily stupid: indentors make 
ridiculous mistakes and their indents are returned time and again. 

President. —I take it that Diwan Chand is the biggest of your indentors. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. — In his case I would like you to give me a statement of his 
actual indents and removals as they take place. 

Mr, Hoyle. —This will take a little time. 

President. —T only want this information to find out how he can secure 
the priority. 

Mr. Hoyle. —You want a statement showing the dates of receipt of his 
indents in the General Manager’s office. 

President. —t suppose he says that on such and such a date he requires 
salt-, 

Mr. Pitt. —l.et us take this case. He puts in an indent into my office. 
We will assume that an indent is not allowed to be for more than 5 wagons. 

Mr. Hoyle. —A man can put in as many separate indents for 5 wagons 
each, as he likes. 

Pre.ftdeni.—Are these indents confidential? 

Mr. Pitt. —No. 

President. —Supposing myself and ray colleague have put in indents, can 
I find out how much my colleague has put in? 

Mr. Pitt. —Actually you are not supposed to do that. But that is the 
way Diwan Chand does: ho gets the duftry in the A. C.’s sales office bribed. 

President. —He is in touch with the market at both ends. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. 

President.—Up to what time can he change his destination? 

Mr. Pitt. —Up to 24 hours. 

President. —That gives him a chance. 

Mr. Pitt.—On the railway I think he can divert from almost any station. 
He cannot stop his indents being cleared here. He cannot say to us “ I 
don’t want it now, but 1 shall require it 10 or 12 days later ”, We simply 
load the wagons and hook those wagons to the destination indicated in the 
indent and give him the railway receipt. 

President. —Before he sends any wagon from here to say Rawalpindi, he 
may order those wagons to be sent to Peshawar. Can you prevent that? 

Mr. Pitt. —His indent form says that it is for Rawalpindi, and we send it 
to Rawalpindi. Even after that he can get the destination changed through 
any Station Master on the way. But so far as we are concerned, we allow a 
change of destination up to within 24 hours of the time we dispose of it. 

President .—There is nothing which Government can do to prevent him 
from controlling the market as he likes. Once he gets the wagons, he can 
do what he likes then. 

Mr. Pitt. —Certainly. 

President. —Therefore he will surely arrange it in such a way that he gets 
the best price either by selling it direct or by storing it in some place. 

Mr. Hoyle. —You may remember I told you yesterday that Diwan Chand 
doesn’t buy all that salt with a view to storing it. He buys a good deal of it 
to sell. There are big indents outstanding in his name. 

President. —This is what gives him an opportunity. You are not respon¬ 
sible for it. He would indent for so many thousand wagons in a year on 
different dates. He would say to himself “ Here is Delhi which has only a 
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small stock. The market will want this. The price is favourable at Doiii! 
and 1 will sell it at Delhi 

Mr. r.itt. —It is only because Sambhar cannot supply the demand, that 
this situation has arisen. 

Presi<1ent. —Precisely, that is the point you are dealing. Even if Sambhar 
can supply the full deimand, it will take a long time for a small man to make 
use of the salt. By the time the salt has arrived Diwan Chand or some other 
man might have brought down the prices. It is not easy for a small man 
to comjjeto then. The economic law does not apply, because the resources are 
not equal. Supposing you are a small man in Delhi, you feel that the price 
is Rs. 2-10-0 a maund .and you can got it at Rs. 2. By the time your wagons 
arrive in Delhi, the price is Rs. 2-2-0, where are you then? You ore not 
likely to touch it more than once. 

Mr. pm. —That is quite true. That is what Diwan Chand has done. 
Diwan Chand tried to do th.at with a rather acute hody of Punjab traders 
to the west of us and failed very badly. 

President. —That will bo possible. The Punjab traders bavo a very small 
local market. They perhaps .sell at such a price that it does not pay Diwan 
Chand to meddle with that markot. They might be satisfied with a small 
profit and Diwan Chand might say “ there is not much in it 

Mr. Pitt. —^That is possible. 

President-Tiw amount involved is very small for a man of means. 
Suppo.sing he wants to buy the whole lot of your production namely 130,000 
tons, it won’t cost much. It is only Rs. 6 a ton and he gets credit for the 
duty. 

Mr. Pitt. —He has got to pay the duty as well. 

Mr. Hoyle.. —He has got to give security for the duty. 

Mr. Pitt. —Ho doesn’t get it at Rs. 6 a ton. 

President. —Have you got the system of salt being sold in railway bond? 

Mr. Hoyle. —No. 

President. —None at all. 

Mr. Hoyle. —No. You mean a bonded warehouse of our own? 

President. —Haven’t you got it? 

Mr. Mathias. —I think they have one in Assam and one in Bihar. 

Mr. Hoyle. —You mean that the duty will be payable at the destination. 

Mr. Mathias. —Yes. 

Mr. Hoyle. —No. It is only in the case of Diwan Chand that you want to 
know. He has to deposit the whole amount into the treasury or the whole 
amount will have to be charged against his credit account. 

Mr. Mathias —Can you tell me the amount of indents he might have 
cancelled or you might have cancelled? 

Mr. Hoyle. —There are very few. 

Mr. Mathias. —^t would not bo necessary for him to cancel his indents 
because he might sopd it to some other market. 

Mr. Hoyle. —1 think very recently we hud a case in which he cancelled his 
indent. The matter was referred to the Government of India sometime ago. 
The Central Board of Revenue discussed with the Solicitor to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and it was agreed that we could not insist upon people’s 
indents standing. 

M(r. dMathias .—Subject to the amount of credit, he could put in auy 
agiogut qf iu4^t8- 

Mr. Hoyle. —^Yes. There have been only just a few cases. 

President. —You mean of cancellation. 

4(r. Hoyl? —Ves. 
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Prcuident. —He could hold up anybody. Is there any evidence tQ suggest 
that there is a sort of understanding between the different big wholesale 
dealers in your division, that is to say, between T)iwan Chand and Hukuni 
Chand for the sake of argument? 

Mr. llcnjlr. —Diwan Chand stands alone. 

Air. ntt. —At I^hewra Diwan Chand and some other big trader are work¬ 
ing in partnership whereas other traders are not. That is the only ease that 
1 know of. But I think the agreeineht is confidential. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Tt may not be an actual combine. 

P/csidrii f.—You know how big trusts very often work. When they do 
dared in America that there should not be a combination, they used to meet 
at lunch and say to each otlior, “our price is so much, what is your price? 
Where do you sell? We sell in Jamaica”. That is the wijy in which they 
divide the market among themselves. Have you got any evidence to suggest 
that. There may he that sort of understanding between dealers on a large 
scale at Sambhar. 

Mr. Hoyle. —I don’t think there is anything to suggest anything like that. 
Member A of family X and member B of family Y will combine, to make a 
firm. The .second firm will he one of two family ctmceriis. You get that 
kind ol thing. 

I'lesident. —It may be an understanding. X might say to Y “ iny market 
is Ddiii division and you stick to Cawnpore ”. Is there any evidence to 
suggest tliat? 

Air. Hoyle.- -There is no evidence of that kind of thing. 

President.—^)r they will say “ we will not increase or reduce the price 
until we liavo had a little conference.” 

Mr. Hoyle. —No, I have heard of nothing of that kind. The only kind 
of backstair arrangement d have heard of hetw'een Diwan Chand and some 
other man is this; Diwan Chand sold a number of wagons once to somebody 
and then afterwards made an aTrangemont with that person to share the 
profits. 

Air. Alalh ias. —How niuch a wagon? 

Air. Hoyle. —The cost jirico of the wagon is about Rs. 420. That is the 
Government price. It is for 267J maunds. 

Air. Alathias. —For the first wholesaler As. 2 to As. 3 would be a good 
profit. 

Air. Pitt. —That is a big profit. 

Mr. M<ithia,<<. —What detennine.s the profit which a man like Diwan Chand 
takes? He doesn’t push it up to very exorbitant limits. 

Mr. Pitt. —lilo, otherwise he would not bo able to get I'id of it. 

Air. Alathias. —Why should he not get rid of it? 

il(r. put. —There is the question of supply and demand. 

Air. Alath-ias. —If he has cornered the salt market in a certain jjlace, what 
is to limit his profits—the po.ssibility of importing it from elsewhere? 

Air. Hoyle. —As a matter of fact Diwan Chand and Ramabilas have both 
been put under restraint this j’^ear. 3 shall explain to you presently how. 
The credit rules ojieratcd in such a way that if the rules were strictly 
adhered to, they would have had to pay iponths before thej got the salt. 
The rule is that the credit accounts have to be adjustod after six piopths. 
For indents put in in November last year, salt is not being issued. It will be 
issuod only next May or June. Under the rules they would have to pay 
several months in advance. All the big credit indeutors at Sambhar agitated 
about this and went iy) to the Central Board of Revenue, .^fter discussion 
OQvernmejjt eventually agreed tha,t payment peed not be made in the case 
of credit account until the expiry of one pjonth after the (iate of clearance of 
the indents. In return for that concession Diwan Chand and Ramabilas were 
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asked to undertake that they would not sell ut a profit of more than Rs. 40 
per wagon. 

President. —How do you euforee that? 

Mr. Hoyle. —It was difficult strictly to enforce it. As a matter of fact wo 
threatened Hiwaii Chand that if he did thi.s we should think twice before 
accepting any further indents from him. Wo threatened to make things 
unpleasant for him. There is no legal meuii.s of enforcing it. 

President. —Have the prices of Samhhar salt gone up owing to shortage? 

iVfr. Hoyle. —A little. For instance at Cawiipore the retail price early 
in November, 192S was 17 seers to the rupee. It has been Id seers for a 
long time now. The.v have not fluctuated very much. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supiiosing your cost price wont up by As. 2 a maiind. 
presumably Diwan Chand would still keep the profit at the same level. As. 2 
would not come out of his profit. 

Mr. Hoyle. —No. In Samhhar wagons are sold at the Government price 
pht.f an agreed rate of profit. So the cost price of salt charged by Govern¬ 
ment doesn’t make any difl'erence whatsoever to Diwan Chand. Lot us say 
the selling price of a wagon load of salt is Rs. 418. Diwan Chand wants 
to make Rs. 40 on that. He doesn’t say “ I will sell you my wagon for 
Rs. 418 plus Rs. 40 making a total of Rs. 468 ”, hut “ I will sell you my 
wagon at a profit of Rs. 40 ”, so that if Government is compelled between 
the date of Diwan Chand’s deal with his buyer and the date of the issue of 
salt to increase its price, to say R.s. 438 in place of Rs. 418, Diwan Chand 
would .still gel his profit of Rs. 40. 

President. —Do I understand that that is the practice that obtains in 
Samhhar? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Are you speaking about Diwan Chand’s arrangement or is 
it the general arrangement? 

Mr. Hoyle. —It is the general arrangement. 

President. —First let us take Rs. 40 a wagon. 

Mr. Hoyle. —He gets Rs. 40 net whatever happens. 

President. —^For a wagon of 2()7J mannds. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is that Rs. 40 a uoriual profit? 

Mr. Hoyle. —It is rather high. 

Mr. Mathias. —What do you think is the normal profit P 

Mr. Hoyle. —The limes are not normal. 18 months ago he was getting 
about Rs. 25. Even tliis year in some cases it would be a good deal lower 
than that. In some cases they were soiling at a profit of Rs. 10 or Rs. 16. 

Mr. Pitt. —That doesn’t apply to Khewra at all. 

President. —Whore do yon get these wholesale prices from? Whose whole¬ 
sale prices are these? Are they Diwan Chand’s? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Please see Appendix TX of the Administration Report for 
wholesale prices. 

President. —Diwan Chand has got a place in Delhi. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —Delhi consumes mostly Samhhar salt? 

Mr. Hoyle. —It consumes a certain amount of Khewra salt also. 

President. —Let us take Delhi, Delhi price in 1928-29 was Rs. 2-4-0. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —Who supplies this figure of Rs. 2-4-0? Is it Diwan Chand’s? 
Is it the price of the small wholesale dealer? Obviou.sIy it would he the 
price of the big man. I will tell you why. 

'Mr. Hoyle .—The prices are collected from the big men. 
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I’resident. —Do they represent transactions or are they quotations? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Mere quotations. 

President. —Does your man go and enquire from Diwan Chand? 

Mr. Hoyle. —As a matter of fact we are starting a new system. 

President. —Let me understand this system. 

Mr. Hoyle. —I could not say from whom they enquired. 

Mr. Mathias. —What officer was deputed by your department? 

Mr. Hoyle. —We have to get all this indirectly. 

President. —Take Delhi for instance. The price for Sambhar salt is given 
as Rs. 2-4-0. 

Mr. Hoyle. —That is easily checked by the Deputy Commissioner’s report. 
As a matter of fact we have got a new system which has been started now 
of getting information regarding prices, through Income-tax Officers in the 
United Provinces which we think are fairly reliable. Mr. Gaskell was on 
the Board temporarily and he took a gi'eat deal of interest and through him 
I have been able to get this information. 

President. —^The Inspectors will go round and make enquiries about 
prices. 

Mr. Hoyle. —I don’t know how the detailed enquiries are made and to 
what extent they are right. Of course we cannot throw too much work on 
anybody. I hope by these means we will be able to get information which 
will be more reliable. We look up the prices in the gazettes every week 
or every fortnight. 

President. —If I were you I would not. 

Mr. Hoyle. —We require some guidance and there is nothing else to go 
by. 

President. —They are worse than nothing. They might mislead you. 
What I want to know is whether these figures have been collected by your 
officers. 

Mr. Hoyle. —fes. 

President. —I mean the figures in the second column. 

Mr. Hoyle. —^Yes. 

President. —Do they supply you figures from day to day? 

Mr. Hoyle. —No. 

President. —Then what do they do? What I want to know is the lowest 
and the highest price. *' 

Mr. Hoyle. —These are averages, I think. 

President. —The gentleman who compiled these figures for you ought to 
i>e able to tell you how he got this information, who supplied him and how 
he got the average. I don’t want it for all places, but only for big centres. 
Delhi would be a big distributing centre I think. 

3Ir. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —I suggest that these are big dealers’ prices. Take for instance 
Hs. 2-4-0. This is how I arrived at it. Your issue price in 1928-29 at 
Sambhar is As. 4-3. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —What are the chagres to be added to that? Is that loaded in 
the wagon? 

Mr. Hoyle. —6 pies is despatch charges. Then there is Rs. 1-4-0 duty. 

President. —I am excluding the duty for the moment. Do you pay for 
the bags. 

Mr. Hoyle. —They supply their own bags. 

President. —I think you have said somewhere 6 pies for bagging. 

Mr. Hoyle. —We actually put it into the bags, but the dealers supply uj 
with bags. 
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President .—You must charge for that. 

Mr. Hoyle .—Yes. 

Mr. Pitt .—We ijay about As. 7 a bog. That is a brand new bag. They 
get tlieir l)ags at about A.s. 0 and they probably use one bag two or three 
times. One bag contains two luaund.s. 

Mr. Mathia.<i .—That is about right. It is about 9 pies per bag. 

President. —Let us take 9 pies for bags. Are there any other charges 
at SatnbharP Do you load it into wagons P 

Mr. Hoyle .—Yes. 

President .—Is that charge included in the 6 pics despatch chargesP 

Mr, Hoyle .—Yes. 

President. —^Then to get it to Delhi \vc have to add the freight of As. 6-9 
ind then therb is Unloading. 

Mr. Hoyle .—That I don’t know. 

Mr. Pitt. —I think that 6 pies unloading charges would be too much. 

Mr. Mathias. —You charge 6 pies for despatching. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

Mr. Mdthids. —I think unloading would be very much the same. 

Mr. Pitt. —That includes marking of bags and includes a certain amount 
of supervision. 

President .—Let us take 4 pies for unloading at the other end. Theh 
there is cartage from the station to godown. There are godown charges and. 
other things. 

Mr. Hoyle .—That i.s what Diwan Chand soys. 

President ,—say that these are probably the first wholesale dealar s 
priebs. Do you allbw As. 2 for that cortagbP 

Mr. Hoyle. —Probably j it may be more. 

President, —Then there is the commission, of Rs. 40 which comes to about 
As. 2 a mound. That gives me a tofal of Rs. 1-1-3. If yoil add the diity, 
it would como to Rs. 2-6-3 (Rs. 1-1-3 pins Rs. 1-4-0). Here you give 
Rs. 2-4-0. Therefore it cannot be anybody eUb’a figure except the first 
man’s. He probably will not .sell it direct. Therefore there must be one 
other middleman at least. 

Mr. Mathias .—One other wholesaler. 

Mr. Hoyle .—Yes, in this case. 

/’residenf.- This is on ii wagon basis. A small wholesale dealer may only 
buy half a wagon. Have we got the retail price for Delhi? 

Mr. Pitt .—About 17 seers to a rupee. 

President .—How can that beP 

Mr. Hoyle .—It is somewhere about that. 

President .—It cannot be. What is the retailer to get? All I can say 
is when he pretends to sell 17 seers, he s4lls aetdally 12 seers. 

Mr. Pitt .—It was as high as 20 seers. These are faked .figures. There i4 
much less profit in the initial transaction. 1 know that Diwan Chand has 
had to sell below the cost price, .at one time. 

President .—If you cut out tho profit entirely of the wholesaler that would 
just make it Rs. 2-4-0. 

Mr. Pitt. ■ So far as our market is concerned, a high figure is 13 seers 
to a rupee. The normal figure is 16. 

President .—Where? We do not know what the charges arc. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is really an artificial figure. No one goes and buys 
sajt for a rupee. 

Mr. Pitt .—That is true. 
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Mr. Mathias. —Tn the case of your rock salt it is (juite possible that the 
l^gures might work out differently, but in the case of the other salt they 
buy a handful. 

Mr. Pitt. —Our salt is generally sold 2 or 3 seers at a time. 

Fresident .—Even in your case this Rs. 2-4-0 must he the first wholesale 
price. 

Mr. nti .—Those are the quoted rates. 

Fresident .—He recovers 50 seers from a maund—I mean the retailer. 
That is the only way or else the figures are not correct, because I do not see 
how it can be done. There must be one wholesale dealer. He deals in 
■wagons. He disposes of it at Sambhar practically. Then somebody has got 
to sell it for him when it arrives in Delhi. He cannot be the ordinar.v re¬ 
tailer who buys a bag or two. 

Mr. Mathias.- ’Tlio Delhi prices are too low. 

Fresident .—First of all who gave you this information? You say the 
wholesale prices are ascertained by your officers. 

Mr. Boyle. —yes. This information was compiled in my office. I admit 
that T did not scrutinise those figures. 

Fresident .—It occurs in all the Administration Reports. I want to 
examine the man who gave you this information. Wo will take 4 or 5 
centres to find out whether these prices can be accepted as representing 
^hat actually took place. 

Mr. Fiti. —So far as my divi.sion is concerned, wo accept the gazette 
figures blindfold. 

Mr. Hoyle .—They are simply the reported figures. I am afraid the 
heading is rather misleading. J haven’t got an actual enquiring agency. 

Mr. Mathias. — It really nieans the wholesale prices as accepted by the 
Department. 

Mr. Hoyle .—Yes. 

Fresident .—These figures are very unreliable. They may be the figures 
given by Diwan Chand or any other wholesale dealer. The figures accord¬ 
ing to our calculation represent only the jrrices of the next man above the 
retailer. This big dealer does nothing except book the orders and soil it and 
make a profit. What are the prices of the map who buys it from bimP 

Mr. Pitt .—I think that is hardly fair to Diwan Chand, I am not a 
friend of his. But in fairness to him I must say he keeps quite a big staff 
of Indian agents to find out the conditions of the market and report to 
him which market is dear and so on. 

Fresident. —That is what ho would do and that is what he must do if he 
really wants to make money. 

Mr. Pitt .—It is all very well organised from Delhi. If ho hoars that in 
any one particular market the salt is dear, he shoves in his wagons there, 
but he will try to keep his prices down. 

Fresident. —No. What he does is to keep up his price as high as he can 
till he finds somebody else who can depress him and says ‘ This is my price ’. 
His ide.a is to control the stocks in such a way that the |)rices a-re maintained 
at a lemunerativo level. 

Mr. Fitl .— That is so. Let us take a town like Jullnndur. There are 
two or three big fellows. Coinpaied to Diwan Chand they are very small 
jH'ople: compared to others they are big people. They combine and the 
price at Jullundur goes up and possibly for three or four months till somebody 
finds it out. The.se people iiiake a big profit and then our inaccurate statis¬ 
tics show a biggish variation. 

President. —Lot us take one of your centres. 

Mr. Pitt. —With a man like Diwan Chand there is much less chance of 
that kind of thing happening. 
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President. —I don’t suggest that he would run them up very high. 
will run them high up to a level which will not be remunerative for other 
people if it was reduced. He would allow the price to go up to Rs. 2-8-0, 
so that he might make a profit of As. 4. He would not raise to Bs. 2-12-0. 
He would try to keep at Rs. 2-8-0. Supposing any small man wanted to 
make money, he would immediately lower it to Rs. 2. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes, and freeze out the small man. 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Pitt. —That he attempts to do. All these figures do suggest that. 

President. —Very few people will he able to undersell him. 

Mr. Pitt. —My own impression is that since Diwan Chand has come into 
the Punjab market—I am here for about 9 years—prices have tended to 
drop rather than to rise. 

President.—He would do that himself until he wipes out the small 
man. That is just the state of affairs one might expect with a man like him 
who wants to dip into the market. He stocks his salt all over the place 
and waits for his time. What do you think he is doing it for?—Not with 
any philanthropic motive, I am sure. 

Mr. Pitt. —He is selling salt to the poor man. 

President. —He will say ‘ I will put my stocks in one particular market 
and then depress the prices ’. The.se fellows go out and then Diwan Chand’s 
prices are raised. Once these small fellows go out, other small fellows won’t 
venture any more. 

Mr. Pi<f.—No. 

President.—Let me take one of your centres. We took Delhi for Sambhar 
aalt. Which station do you suggest T should take for your salt? 

Mr. Pitt. —Rawalpindi or Peshawar. 

President. —Which is your biggest market? 

Mr. Pitt. —Rawalpindi is one of the biggest markets for our salt. 

President. —We will stai’t with Jlawalpiiidi. In 1028-29 your wholesale 
price was Rs. 2-10-0. 

Mr. Pitt. —^Yes, including the duty. 

President .—We will first deduct the duty of Rs. 1-4-0. It leaves 
Rs. 1-6-0. 

Mr. Pitt.—Yes. 

President.—Phe issue price is As. 3-6. 

Mr. Pitt. —That wa.s for last year. 

President.—Yes. 

Mr. Pitt. —It is As. 4 f.o.r. 

President. —The freight is As. 4-8. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes. Unloading aud carting at the other end will he about 
one anna in Rawalpindi. 

President. —Are these wholesale prices that aie given here in bulk? 

Mr. Pitt. —That J can’t say. They must be in bulk. 

Mr. Mathias. —Any how they have got to take it away in bags, 

Mr. Pitt. —To the retailer they must give it in bags. 

Mr. Mathias. —Even the wholesaler. 

Mr. Pitt .—Yes. 

President. —Bagging is 9 pies. We have not allowed an 3 'thing for profit, 
BO you must allow soriiething for profit. 

Mr. Mathias. —The retail price at Rawalpindi is Rs. 2-5-0. The whole¬ 
sale price is Rs. 2-10-0, there is soinothing wrong evidently. 

President. —There is a margin of As. 10-3. (Rs. 2-10-0 minus Rs. 1-15-9). 
The wholesale price must be wrong. At Rawaiiiindi tliere is no other salt. 
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The average price given there is for Kliewrii salt. I am trying to suggest 
that these figures are unreliable whichever way you look at. 

Mr. ritt. —What you have worked out gives a reasonable profit. 

President .—More than reasonable profit. 

Mr. Pitt.—Yes. 

President. —It seems to me that the yambhar figures are incorrect. 

Mr. Mathias. —Obviously the llawalpindi figures are unreliable. 

Mr. Pitt. —The Delhi figure is not so enormously different from the 
Rawalpindi figure. As. 10 is a ridiculous profit. 

President. —Let us take another place. What shall we take? 

Mr. Pitt. —Try Amritsar. 

President. —Its. 2-4-0 is comparable. That leaves him a profit of As. 4; 
whereas in the other case it leaves him a profit of As. 10. Is Diwan Chand 
■operating in the Punjab? 

Mr. Pitt. —All over the Punjab. 

President. —Is he operating in Bawalpindif 

Mr. Pitt.—Yes. 

President. —His turn might come before very long. 

Mr. Pitt. —Yes, on these figures. 

President. —Hut be had already started in Amritsar. 

Mr. Pitt. —Shall we try and give you the destination for Diwan Ghand’s 
salt? 

President.—Yes, then we will know where he is operating. What do 
you suggest is the retail price? 

Mr. Pitt. —io to 10 seers to a rupee. 

President .—As regards the retail price it would be \ ery difficult to get 
accurate iaformation, because a man keeps about 20 seers of salt. Either 
he gives it away with a little bit of other tilings that you may buy or he 
may say ‘ I am going to sell it at such a price ’. He earns more or he may 
not sell it at all. So fur as retail prices are concerned, it would be very 
difficult to control them. Put as regards wholesale prices more reliable 
evidence can certainly be got. We have got the wholesale price of more 
expensive articles. The oil companies alway.s jiublish what their wholesale 
prices are. There is one single marketing organisation so much in bulk and 
so much in tin.s. Everybody knows. They are in touch with the wholesale 
dealers. Take petrol. It is sold at the same price everyw here. In one place 
yon can’t find out two different prices, 

Mr. Hoyle. —We haven’t got the machinery to collect the market price 
day to day. 

iljfr. Mathias. —Not the market price, but the retail price. 

J^esident. —You have no interest in price. Government thinks that it 
is controlling but it does not. 

Mr. Pitt. —When the prices begin to rise and rise heavily in these districts, 
I come to know of that fact. 

President. —From As. 4 to As. 8 you are not going to hear mueh about it. 

Mr. Pitt. —No. This rise in price has to be reasonably substantial before 
the department can take action. 

President. —But the profits can bo very heavy. If the price goes up by 
As, 4 a maund, it gives a substantial profit to the middleman? 

Mr, Hoyle. —1 should not think that it would affect the ultimate con¬ 
sumer. 

President. —Retail prices are seldom changed. 

Mr. Hoyle. —No. Even if they are, he goes and spends a rupee. He gets 
a rupee worth of salt. It doesn’t matter to him whether he gets 15 or 16 
seers, because either quantity will last him for some time. 
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President. —Somebody is making ijioney which somebody else ought to b* 
making—either the Government or the tax-payer. What I say is that a 
very large sum of money is taken away by people who ate not entitled to- 
it. 

Mr. Pitt. —Absolutely. 

President. —Supposing Government were able to secure that money it 
could reduce the duty or it could benefit the retail consumer in the long run 
by fixing the retail price at a lower level. Instead of 12 seers he could get 
15 seers. Here it goes into wrong pockets. 

Mr. Pitt. —1 doubt if Government will be a more efficient selling organi¬ 
sation. 

President. —[ didn’t suggest that at all. 

Mr. Pitt. —I cannot help thinking that When you have condition^ under 
which a market can be flooded at any time as we can flood our Khewra 
market .... 

Prcside.nt. —Who can flood it? 

Mr. Pitt. —Wo can flood it. 

Fre.sident. —You are dealing with a very small aiea. If you push this 
salt into the Bengal market and your output does not increase in propor¬ 
tion, you won’t be ablo to do more. It just happens for the inoiheht. 

Mr. Mathias. —Gan you flood it unless people place the orders? 

Mr. riff.—No. 

President. —Government is neither in touch with the market as a whole 
nor has it got the power to flood the market. That is the difficulty. 

Mr. Pitt. —Hut the ordinary law' of .supply aiul demand does operate. 

Pre.sident. —We have dealt with the question of supply and demand times 
out of number. It is only in the book that it holds good. 

-Hr. Itoyle. -When wo had those tremendous indents this time last year 
or earlier, if we had doubled the quantity of salt we had, we could have- 
done a good deal towards keeping down the price. 

President. —\Yho would buy it? 

.1/)'. Moyle. —They are bound to buy it from us. They had placed tbfr 
indents. We should have pushed out salt. 

President. —Jini tliey could cancel the indents. They will say “ Wo don’t 
want it, thank you ”. Wb have got quite enough. When you don’t market 
the thing yourself, you havo got to depend for a very large iserceiitage oh 
a dozen or half a dozen big fellows. No small man is going tb iiicur thb 
displeasure of big fellows however much you may w'ajit to sell it. It is not 
as if you are a selling body. Your price is fixed at As. t-ll. If you were at 
liberty to reduce the iirice including tlus duty and say ‘ instead of salt being 
sold at Us. 1-8-0. with tlie duly we will sell it at lie. ].’ Then yoii would find 
purchasers. Then yoii can do it. But wiien the margin is only within 
As. •!, what can you do with it? .4s I say if you quoted an inclusive price 
including the freight, duty, tran.sport charges and everything to destination 
and then you were at liberty to vary it according to the market conditions 
from time to time then the law of .supply and demand ihight operate to- 
a certain extent. But when you .are not at liberty to do any of these 
things, hbW- Clin tlie hiw of supply and demand operate at all. You may 
have the supiily, but you haven’t got the people to take it. That is,what 
the Govfefniiieht have been trying to do for miihy years and it ha.s failed 
every time. The W'bole policy of the Government was to manufiictiire and 
sell salt so that the market might be controlled. It has controlled to some 
extent in Madras, but there also I find in the vicinity of the centres of 
production, the prices are higher than in otiior places, because in the vici¬ 
nity of factories, there is no competition, 

.Hr. Pitt. —Otir experience has been that it is only when Wo have not 
been able to supply the demand that price.s have risen. So long ns we have 
had enough salt we will be ablo to cope with the situation. 



Fretid'ent. —What are your stocks just now? 

Mr. Fitt. —2 lakhs of maunds. 

Freaident. —iJ'oes that represent 6 per ifent. of the year’s demand? 

Mr. Fitt. —Approximately. 

Fresident. —Is that a sufficient stock to control the market? You cannot 
do it. 

Mr. Fitt. —The plant and the organisation are there. 

President. —How can you control the market with your 5 or 6 per cent, 
of salt? 

Mr. Fitt. —Wc can increase the output of the mine. 

President, —You may bo able to do it up to 50,000 tons. That is on a 
year’s working. But at a particular moment it you had to bring 10,000 tons 
into a big market, you could not do it. You would have to wait. By that 
time the conditions might have changed. You can only increase your out¬ 
put by 50,000 tons in a year. Further you are not a marketing body. There¬ 
fore you don’t know. You must find somebody who is going to take yblir 
salt even if you, produce it which at present you haven’t got. Even if you 
had that capacity, what use could you make of it, unless you have 4 or 5 
inonths notice. 

Mr. Hoyle. —We could operate much more quickly. We could push out 
salt much more swiftly than you imagine, only we could not keep it up 
throughout the year. 

Fresident. —Your margin is very small. Instead of As. 4 which is your 
issue price you might reduce it to As. 2. Even that you could not do with¬ 
out orders. By the time you get orders, the conditions might change. 
Supposing there was a really powerful organisation against you, it would 
buy whatever quantity you might produce at the reduced price until you 
would he exhausted. That is also possible. 

Mr. Fitt .—Under our now Indoniiiig rules they cannot do it. 

Mr. Hoyle. —No. We are going to, accept indents monthly. It would 
depend oh how much salt would be availahle for issue month by month. 

President.- -That would he a .splendid opportunity for the speculator if 
he knows that you are going to put only 10,0f)0 ton.s in the market iii one 
month. He will say ‘ I know the qu;mtlt,v T have got to deal with and 
thu.s r am in a mucli better position \ 

Mr. Hoyle. —There i.s something move. Nobody can indent at a time for 
more than a <|uarter of the month’s supply. 

President. —He will put up four men instead of one 

Mr. Hoyle, — It i.s not quite so bad ns one. 

President. —He will nominate four men and say go ahead and ask them 
to buy 25 per cent. each. That will give him IIX) per cent. The only thing 
to do is really to be able to control the market and the production or the 
supply. That you will not he able to do. 

Mr. J'itt. —1 doubt whether Diwan Chand can. 

President. —The whole point is if you want to stabilise ])i-ices, Jou must 
be able to control production, that is to say the supply for the time boirtfe, 
and that tlic Government has not been able to do and will not be lihlo to (fo¬ 
under these conditions. 

Mr. Pitt, —For example, in 1923 the (luty was put up to Bs. 2-8-0 and was 
reduced to Bs. 1-4-0 in lf)24. During 192.3 tho market was starved. People 
were not willing to buy at the higher rate, Tlioy were doubtful wlietlie.r 
Government would persist in keeping up the higher duty or not. When they 
persisted, the market was absolutely starved. The price went up, W'hen the 
duty w'a.s altei’ed, there was an enornnoiis jjrofit on salt that was bougiit 
immediately after the fall in duty. Market prices were regulated on a 
purchase price of Its, 2-8-0 and immediately after the d’^ty fell, people were 
buying from Government at Bs. 1-4-0. We got the Punjab market under 
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control in about two months. It did not take us very long to handle th« 
tituation. 

President. —I do not know what the stocks were. I do not know what 
was taking place. As far as I know—I am speaking of the situation gene¬ 
rally—a lot of people somehow got to know that the duty was going to ba 
increased. I was in the Assembly at that time. Before the new duty came 
into force the issue was tremendous. The discussion was going on and ihej 
said that parliament would reduce the duty on salt. These people would 
not sell. They were waiting to see what was going to happen. You might 
remember that a question was put in parliament wlieii it was authoritatively 
said that the parliament was not going to interfere, then they started sell¬ 
ing, but this agitation was kept up for the reduction of the duty. There¬ 
fore people would not buy any more. The stocks were sold. .The rest of the 
people were not buying. There was very little stock in the market. There¬ 
fore when the duty wa.s reduced, .von were able to put that stuff into the 
market. There was a demand for you already which had to be fulfilled and 
that is how you were able to control. Government did not realise as much 
as they expected out of the increase in the duty. 

Mr. Pitt. —It would be very difficult for Diwan Chand and others to form 
a ring and get that price. 

President. —They could not. Its. 2-8-0 was the duty itself and the rislt 
was very much greater. 

Mr. Hoyle. —T don’t quite feel convinced as to our not being able to 
put Khewra salt in the market. 

President. —I say you won’t be able to do it always, 

Mr. Hoyle. —In 15 days we could double our output. 

President. —My point is you can do it, but who is going to take it from you. 
Are you going to sell it yourself in the market? '.I’hat is what I am sug¬ 
gesting. Even if you have the stocks, who is going to take it from you? 

Mr. Pitt. —My experience of the Punjab market is not like that. 

President. —There is no one operating on a large .scale here up to now. 
I am putting to you conditions under which somebody is operating on a 
large scale in the Punjab. 

Mr. Pitt. —Roughly your idea is that the credit system is killing the 
small man. 

President. —■! don’t say that. That is one of the things. If the big 
man wants to buy, the small man doesn’t venture to buy against him. Even 
if you have got the supply, how can you flood the market? 

Mr. Pitt. —Given those conditions we could not flood the market. 

President. —Here the conditions have not arisen. 

Mr. Pitt. —No, 

President. —But at Sarabhar they have arisen. There you haven’t got 
the stock. 

Mr. Pitt. —The conditions have arisen in Sambhar, because we could not 
give the salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —Before the salt was washed awaj' in Sambhar, you were 
able to give deliveries fairly quickly. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Not as quickly as wo could have wished. 

Mr. Mathias ,—What was the reason? 

Mr. Hoyle. —There are various reasons. A good many of our troubles 
emanated from the Audit Officer. The Audit Officer in 1927 suggested that 
there was no use in extracting salt up to capacity and ho proposed and the 
Government of India agreed that our output of salt in that year should be 
limited to 65 lakhs of maunds. Had this not happened, we should have got 
at least 15 lakhs more of salt which would have been very useful. Before 
the flood happened in July we were issuing salt at the rate of 80 wagons a 
day at Sambhar. Then’ measures had to be taken for the purpose of con- 
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fIrving our stock as much as we could, aud then arrangements were made 
to put Khewra and Kharaghoda salt on the Sambhar market. 

Mr. Mathias, —That is after the flood. 

Mr. Hoyle. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias.—Before the flood, what was the limiting factor? You were 
very much in arrears—about 10 months. What prevent^ you from pushing 
along and getting up to date. 

Mr. Hoyle. —If we had gone on issuing the larger number of wagons, 
we should have pushed out all our stock of salt by April and then had to 
start issuing absolutely brand new salt. We should have exhausted what 
we had on hand and our next tssues would have had to start right away with 
the next season’s salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —Isn’t that what a reserve is kept for? When there is a 
demand, the idea is you should fall back on the reserve. 

Mr, Hoyle. —There was no reserve. 

Mr. Mathms. —The reserve which was washed away had been built up. 

Mr. Hoyle. —It was not any special reserve. It was last season’s crop. 
The loss was extremely unfortunate. 

President. —^We have forgotten about the cash fellow. What is the proce¬ 
dure against the cash? 

Mr. Hoyle. —There are treasuries to accept salt revenue. You put in 
your indent form which is exactly the same as in the case of a credit indent. 
You pay into the treasury the price of a wagon-load that is to say all 
charges included. The Treasury Officer forwards the indent to the General 
Manager’s Office. 

President. —The ca.sh fellow w-ould ordinarily wait until the very last 
minute. 

Mr. Hoyle. —^Yes. 

President. —Can he depend on the order being executed at a particular 
time? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Under normal conditions, when there has not been an un- 
usual surfeit of indents. He probably studies local conditions, and finds out 
whether there is a large balance of indents to he declared. 

President. —The cash transactions are, I take it, done on a smaller scale. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Very much smaller. A credit indentor might indent for 50 
wagons whereas a cash fellow would probably indent for 5 wagons. 

President. —The whole trouble is the cash fellow doesn’t know how to get 
his priority at all, because the credit people will have their indents before 
him. These indents under your instructions are to be cleared before the 
cash fellow gets his chance. 

Mr. Hoyle. —It just depends on the date when they are received in the 
offiee. When the credit man’s indents are received first, his indents will 
have priority. 

President. —'fhe credit fellow says ‘ My indents are required on the 
15th ’ and he will indent on that basis. But to the cash fellow it matters 
everything. He sends his orders not knowing what indents there are on 
this particular date. 

Mr. Hoyle. —^Yes. 

President. —The small man doesn’t know what is going on at Sambhar. 

Mr. Hoyle, —Our smallest men live at Sambhar. We have a certain 
number outside, but we have quite a large number of them living in Sambhar 
and they are closely in touch with Sambhar. 

President. —The cash fellow is really the big fellow on a small scale. One 
of the reasons why I say you cannot control the market is that unless the 
man in the iipcountry markets i.s able to get his things in time, to take 
advantage of the market, the prices cannot be reduced, hut he cannot do it 
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apparently. Supposing a man from the district indents, will he know that 
on a particular date his stocks would be cleared. 

Mr. Hoyle. —No. 

President. —Normally speaking. 

Mr. Hoyle. —^About a month ahead the indent must be put in. 

President .— How long do you take? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Perhaps a month would be less than usual at Sambhar. The 
■indent is always placed two or three months ahead. 

President. —You haye got indents of 1928 which have not yet been cleared. 

Mr. Hoyle. —I am not talking of the present time. 

President. —I am talking of a year ago. Put yourself in the position of 
those who placed the orders with you in September, 1928. They have yet to 
get the salt. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes, 

President. —What is the cash fellow to do in the circumstances? He has 
to come to the big fellows and buy it from them or otherwise he will lose the 
market. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Cash people have been allowed 20 per cent, priority. 

President. —I have already told you that the big man will become a small 
man. 

Mr. Hoyle. —I do not know. We are not accepting cash indents at all. 
We stopped accepting cash indents at the time we stopped accepting credit 
indents. The concession did not apply to new cash indents, because we 
were not accepting new indents as we were clearing off the indents whioh 
were in arrears. 

Mr. Mathias. —Are you not accepting any indents in Sambhar P 

Mr. Hoyle. —None whatever. 

President. —How do you propose to control your markets? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Wo cannot. We haven’t got the machinery. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is the idea of the reduction of the railway freight, 
to enable Khewra salt to take the place of Sambhar salt to some extent? 

Mr. Hoyle. —It was hoped that we might get a little bit into Bihar. 

Mr. Mathias. —Has it not Ijeen successful? 

Mr. Hoyle. —It has not had any stimulating effect. Op the contrary it 
is very disappointing, 

Mr. Pitt. —That was because we flooded the market. 

President ,—^You didn’t flood the Bihar market. 

Mr, Pitt. —No. \Yhaf we did was this; when this reduction in freight 
was about to take place, 1 was expecting that there would be a good bit of 
extra demand from Bihar on account of the redaction and we just killed 
ilie Punjab market stone dead, so that at present it is suffering from that. 

Mr, Mathias .—You mean to say you expedited fulfilling the Indents. 

Mr. Pitt.—"We cleared everything as quickly as we could. 

President. —Have you created any new indentprs because of the reduc¬ 
tion in the freight ? If you have not, you have put A®- 3 or As. 4 ipto the 
pockets of the middlemen. You took the money from the railway people 
and gave it to the middlemen. 

Mr. Pitt. —The concession is only for stations beyond Saharanpur. 

President. —Unless you have got a new set of dealers who take advantage 
cf this reduction in freight and sell in competition with the others, you 
cannot sell more salt. Then what happens is this ; the other fellows retain 
the same price and put the freighi reduction into their pockets in addition 
-to what they have been doing before. 

Mr. Pitt. —I think that that is happening to some extent. How long will 
that last? 
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President. —It would last so long as the other fellows cannot go into the 
business. 

Mr. Mathias, —What was your reason for thinking that Bihar would take 
your saltP 

Mr. Hoyle. —A good deal went into Bihar towards the end ot tluj aur. 

Mr. Mathias. —In rock formf 

Mr, Hoyle. —Yes. It was extremely popular. W'e had special enquiries 
made at tliat time. That was in connection with a proposal to reduce the 
freights. Enquiries made in Bihar showed tliat Khewra rock salt was very 
popular; only it wa.s e.xpensive. 

Mr. Mathias. —Mr. Pitt, what is your reason for thinking that Bihar 
would not take your salt? 

Mr. Pitt. —My own opinion is that they will not take it immediately. 
This will have to 1)0 introduced gently into the market. There is no very 
serious shortage of sea salt now and I have found the people here very 
conservative about the kind of salt that they eat. I would not like to 
attempt to introdneo Sambhnr .salt everywhere. Even if it was very good, 
we should have the greatest difficulty. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Sambliar salt is a very different thing. 

Mr. Pitt. —I am talking of the difficulty in introducing the very best 
quality of salt iiito any maiket. 

Mr. Mathias. —The idea is to introduce Khewra salt into areas at present 
using Sambhar salt. 

Mr. Hoyle. —That is the idea. 

Mr. Mathias. —Even so there may be some difficulty. 

Mr, Pitt. —I think the introduction will have to be gradual. 

Mr. Mathias. —From your previous experience could you say how long 
it would take before you might expect tlie consumption of your salt to inr 
crease there in consequence of the reduction in railway freight. 

Mr. Pitt. —The very earliest we could hope for an increase in consump¬ 
tion would be 4 months from the time we put our salt into the market. 
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NORTHERN INDIA SALT REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 

Evidence of Mr. A. L. HOYLE, I.C.S., Comwiissioner, Northern India 
Salt Revenue, Mr. A. D. C. McIVER, General Manager, Rajputana 
Salt Sources, Sambhar, Mr. 0*D0NNELL, Assistant General 
Manager, Mr. SAIYED MUHAMMAD and Mr. R. C. SETH 
recorded at Sambhar on the 9th December, 1929. 

(All the Salt Traders of Sambhar were also present.) 

President. —Mr. McTver, you are the Ooncrfil Man;igpr, 

Mr. Melver. —Yes. 

President .— Ts that yoviT official designation? 

Mr. Melver.—Y bs. 

President. —And Mr. O’Donnell? 

Mr. O’TJonneU.—l am tlie Assistant General Maniigor. 

President. —Mr. McTyer, you have been coTinectcd with the works for 
iU years or so. 

Mr. iUc/'ucr.—About 25 years on and off. 

President. —'I'hcn, the lake was in a very different condition. 

Mr. Melver. —Yes. 

President. —What wn.s the output then.** 

Mr. Melver. —In those years it varied coiisiderahly from time to time. 
It had been as low down as 5 lakh.s; it nhso went uj) as high as one crore 
iwiother year, after a very heavy monsoon in tiio year following the monsoon. 

President. —What w'as the average production ? 

Mr. Melver.—I put tho average of those years at about 50 lakhs. 
President.- You had those small pans, I take it. 

Mr. Melver. —Y’'es. We worked witli small pans and kyars as woll. 
President. —And these work.s (pans) were worked by contraetors, 

Mr, Melver .—By potty contractors. 

President. —And the kyars? 

Mr. Melver. —They aro worked hy the Department with manual labour. 
Jlfr. Mathias. —You didn’t have a contractor for the big pans. 

Mr. Melver. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —You worked them departracntall-. 

Mr. Melver, —Yes. 

President. —Was there any difference in (piality between the higgcr and . 
smaller pans. 

Mr. Melver. —As regard.s the smaller pans the salt wa.s smaller grained 
and softer. 

President. —What about the colour? 

Mr. Melver. — It lias never been pure white. It has always lioeu slightly 
tinted. Aee<ii'tliiig to ; lie llonriiig of the pan, it, uuty he bluish grey nr 
it may he a lighter grey if one might call it .so. 

President. —That was entirely due, to the formation of the bed. 

Mr, Melver. —It i.s due more to the actual bed formation, 

President. —Dot the quality of the brine, as it eoines I'roin the lake, lias 
not got, Tuueh to do with it, has it? 
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Mr. Mclver ,—For the small pans which were known as pan works we 
used suh soil brine. 

Fresident .—That is to say, you had pits. 

Mr. Mclver .—We had wells from which the brine was drawn. 

President .—That would be purer. 

Mr. Mclver. —It would be of a higher density. 

Mr. Mathias. —You would have no nel rang in the pits. 

Mr. Mclver .—Before that ^lortion of the lake had dried up, you would 
have the neel. That used to be drawn oft'. Then, we utilised the percolation 
brine in the well. Tlie fresh brine which percol.ated through the sides wo 
used for the charging of the pans. 

Mr. Maliiias .—That would liave no neel in it. 

Mr. Mclver .—Quite so. 

President .—To that extent, the salt would be purer. 

Mr. Mclver .—According to the analy.sis it was not quite so pure. 
President. that mean that the neel that you get improves? 

Mr. Mclver .—I'horo was more of the allied salts. 

Mr. Mathias .—b'or instance, magnesium .salt. 

Mr. Mclver .—Yes. 

Presidenf.--Thiib was bocau.se they did not regulate the brine. 

Mr. Mclver .—Tlie l)i'iMe was coiidcused in small condensers. 

President.—In the pans themselves they went on probably much longer 
with it and allowed other .salts to precipitate along with the sodium 
chloride. 

Mr. Mclver .—The officers of the department—1 mean he Inspectors 
went round and te.sted tlie brine with the help of hydro-rneter. At about 
30°B. (the pans) they wore extracted. 

President,—\n some cases, they extracted before 30°B. 

Mr, Mclver .—We generally work here to 

Mr. Mathia,s.---Hodmin carbonate would precipitate before that. 

Mr. Mclver.—It i)recii)itates early. It actinally goes out again after¬ 
wards. 

President .—Then, I take it you went on like that until this Sambhar 
improvtuiiciifc scliomc, wa.s projected. 

Mr. Mclver .—Yes, till that was projected. 

President .—When was the project first conceived? 

Mr. Mclver .—That was started in 1920. 

President .—In 1920, it was started. 

Mr. Mclver.—Yes. 

President. —When was the idea first conceived? 

Mr. Mclver .—1918 or 1919. 

President .—Whose idea was it? 

Mr. Mclver. —Mr. Fcrgusson’.s. 

Pre.side.nt, —What was Mr. Fergusson? 

Mr. Hoyle. —He was my predecessor as Commissioner of the Department. 
President. —The main idea was that you should not run short of brine. 
Mr. Mclver. —We wanted the brine in a mtteh .smaller are.a. 

President .—But the area was fairly large. It was made into a big 
reservoir. 

Mr. Mclver. —^Yes. 

V 2 
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President. —That is to say, the evaporating surface was very large—about 
8 sq. miles. 

Mr. Mclver. —Fioin tliat as t]]e brine rises, we draw it off into our smaller 
areas. 

President. —What is tiie area of the reservoir? 

Mr, U’PonneU. —it is not 8 stpiare miles. It was originally 8 square 
miles but has been reduced to about 5 square miles. 

President. —Still it is a very big surface. Of course I don’t express 
any opinion on the engineering aspect of it. It does seem to me that 
if you have .such a large evaporating surface as that, the brine will eva¬ 
porate mucli more quickly than if you had a deeper reservoir with a smaller 
evaporating surface. 

Mr. Mclver. —Fornuirly the area we liad was 00 square miles. 

Presideat. —I don’t disinite that the idea of imi) 0 «uding the brine was & 
good one. What I dispute is whether it would have b('eu better or not if 
you had a. dc('.pcr reservoir with a smaller evapovating siirlace so that the 
brine would liave remained in the re.servoir for a longer period than it is 
possible now. Do you agree or not? 

Mr. Hoyle. —I thiidc that the limits of the reservoir were determined by 
the existence of the two kyiirs, four or five miles out, Guda on the one side 
and Japog on the otliei. If the dam had boon phmed towards Sambhar, 
those kyars would have been excluded. 

Mr. Mcloer. —Tlioy would have been excluded. 

President.—Why? You .sboiild have fed tliem from this reservoir. Why 
should they be excluded? Instead of taking it direct from the reservoir 
as it is now, you would liavo hod chitrinels running across. That is not a 
very .serious objection. I am not an engineer. I am looking at it from the 
commonsense jioint of view. Whilst you were at it, you might just as well 
have evolved a sclumie which would have saved you tho brine for a much 
longer period than you can do now. 

Mr. Hoyle .—Yo.s, 

President. —You would agi'oe, would you not, that it would have been 
better if you had a smaller evaporating surface. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Y’'()u mean the evaporation would be quicker. 

President. —No, no. The smaller the evaporating surface, tho slower the 
evaporation. Therefore a much larger quantity of brine would be available 
in that reservoir throughout the year. That is a physical proposition. 

Mr, Hoyle. —I .see your point now. 

President. —Therefore to start with, you would have stopped the rate of 
evaporation and a gre.ater quantity of brino would liavo been loft in the 
reservoir for use as yon reipiire. 

Mr. Melver. —Tlie ri.se in den.sity would be slower. 

President. but you would have eondensers. The depth of the eon- 
densers could be regulated. From the eonden.scr.s you could take it to the 
pan. In that way, ,von could economise your brine much better. At 
present wbat you have is a big eonden.ser or reservoir. 

Mr. Melver. —Yes. 

President. —It does work as a conden.ser because tow.ards the end of 
the season, after It ha.s ev.aporated, the salt i.s jirecipitated, 

Mr. Mclver. —Ye.s, from what little brine is left in it. Just a thin surface 
ermst. 

Mr. Mathios. —Wa.s the point put by the President ever considered at the 
time ? 

Mr. Mclver. —T can’t .say whether it was considered by those who carried 
out the operations at the time. 

President. —T have read what little literature has been made available to 
me and T don’t find any reference to it. 
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Mr, Iloyle ,—it seoms to me That those two limits were rather obvious 
ones. 

l-'resident. —Which limits? 

Mt. .UoyU'. —.Japog oji the one side and Guda on the other. Those two 
kyars. 

tTvsidunt. —Mr. Bunting was, 1 take it, the engineer in charge. 

Mr. Jloylu. —Vos. 

ViKnidKid .—He was purely an irrigation engineer. 

Mr. Iloyle. — ies. 

rresident. —And not a salt expert? 

Mr.' Mcl ver. —Not to my knowledge. 

I'resident. —'JTiese points would not ordinarily be considered by the irri¬ 
gation engineer, that is to say, as to what the reservoir ought to be if you 
wanted to make the utmost uso possible of the biine that was available. 

Mr. Melver.— You, in the ordinary course. 

l‘r(iude‘)d .—He is an engineer and he is concerned with the impounding 
of water. Ho ha.s impounded it. He has mado the capacity of the reservoir 
such as would hold all the brine that could be pumped from the lake. The 
reservoir has not been .so devised for the mariufacture of salt. It may be 
as economic, as pfr.s.sihle I don’t say anytliing. 1 am simply arguing from 
the effect to the cause. 

Mr. Hoyle.. —On the other hand, he worked in consultation with the 
local officers. 

President. —The local olHcors would hardly have a say in a matter of 
this kind. He was an engineer trusted by the Government of India to 
construct this work, I'roin what 1 can see from the records, I don’t think 
that Mr, Hunting was a m.an who was likely to he influenced by any other 
people’s opinion. I onl.y judge by the proceedings of the Public Accounts 
Committee. I don’t say' anything else. It is not very likely that if a salt 
expert was consulted, au obvious point like this which strikes us would 
have been missed. 

Mr, Ilnylf.—Mr. McTver, I am sure Mr. Fergusson consulted you, 
didn’t he? 

Mr. Mrlver.—He did not. 

Pre.nd<ntf,~I rather think that the idea was probably that this should 
act as a condcn!3er and it is being used as a condenser to a certain extent 

Mr. 0’Donnell .—It Is a eonihination of both a reservoir and a condenser. 

President .—I have just pointed out how risky it is. 

Mr. 0’Donnell.-—YVe liave not had reliable evaporation data. 

President. —You ought to have taken them. Fjven to-day the evaporation 
data are not available. 

Mr. O’Donnell. —That wa.s what the irrigation engineer eotni)lained of. 

President. —Tliey should have been eollected before the Government com¬ 
mitted itself to a big .selieme which cost Government K.s. 50 Lakhs or more. 
It was ])ublic money. Yon cannot idead that you had not sufficient informa¬ 
tion hefoic you undertook the project for the .simple roasor. th.at you ought 
to have had. That is no exc-use whatever. Having got this reservoir- 
condenser more or less, there was no exaraimtion of how big scale salt 
works were constructed in other parts of the world except that T understand 
he paid an occasional visit to T'lgypt and other places. Is ihat right? 

Mr. Iloyle.- —I understand that he visited foreign salt works 

President. —The best evideTiee that Mr. Hunting had not an.v special 
■ knowledge of the salt working, is th.at he h.a,s now gone to Europe in 
connection with nnothei' scheme to stnd.v tho.se very things which he ought 
to h.avc studied when these works were projected. 
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Mr. Royle .—Practices may change. Is that not possible? In order to 
keep himself abreast with the latest developments in the working of the 
salt industry in Europe, he may have gone there. 

President, —There is no evidence to suggest that theie have been such 
great changes since 1921. The solar evaporation is used in Spain, Riveria, 
Italy, Egypt, the United States and 1 do not know what other countries. 

Mr. Iloyle .—1 am not talking of the solar evaporation. I am talking of 
the means by which the locality is adapted to make the most of the 
advantages it has got. 

President. —What Mr, Bunting apparently did was this. I am simply 
going by tiie records. I do not know what was in Mr. Bunting’s mind. I 
don’t pretend to know. What I say is that this scheme was projected 
without a .sullicient examination of the methods, of the lay out and of the 
processes. That is all 1 say. Government is now saddled with a .salt works 
which has co.st so much money and does not produce and is not adapted to 
produce a very good quality of salt. 'The facT that tlie people do eat it is 
no jinswtjr because people h.ave got no choice. 

jilr. Ilfyyfe .—Have the ti-aders ex|)res.sed a preference for any other .salt? 

President. —That is not the point. A man would oat dirt if he cannot 
get anything else. That is no answer to the question, why do people make 
dirt. People when they have no choice in the matter will eat what they 
can get, I don’t think that we need go any further into the matter. 
That is no justification for your putting an article on the market which 
ought not to be put. 

ilfr. Hoyle. —We are constantly informed by the traders that people have 
a prefeicnce for the Sambhar .salt. 

Presiilent ,is my personal view. I am just putting it for dis¬ 
cussion, ji!.st as it .strikes me in order that we may di,scu,s.s it together. I 
think I must make it clear that sometimes the remarks are put in a way to 
moan that 1 was expressing an opinion, though it was not intended to con¬ 
vey as an expre.ssion of opinion. It was merely put forward as a matter 
for discussion. Our opinion will be given nt a later stage. Now I am 
only pxidoring the evidence. 

^tr. Iloyle .—My view is that the traders have always expressed a prefer¬ 
ence for the large grained salt which is the typical product of Sambhar. 

President. —llidu’t you hear yesterday that if salt of this class was 
produced it would fetch a better price? 

Mr. Hoyle .—A very typical trader eame and saw me this morning. I 
a,sked him what ho thought about it. He told me that it was not as good 
as Sambhar salt. 

President. —He may shout from the housetop that it is not a,s good. 
Ho would never be able to convince me that a consumer is not going to 
take that salt in preference to the dirty salt. 

.Mr. Hoyle.- -It is to the size of the crystals that they look. 

President. —Tt is a question of habit. The trader is interested in selling 
this kind of salt. If he know^s th.at the Government will supply him with 
the other salt, he would sell it. He has said so because he h.as been selling 
the Sambhar salt and has built up a reputation and he is not going to 
ch.ange it. So f.ar as I am concerned, it is eye-wash. I don’t believe him. 
That: man is either prejudiced or Interested. That is my personal view, I 
don’t hclieve traders when they tell me things like that. We have had 
the same thing in every enquiry. The trader says that the consumer will 
never take it, ’I’ho con.sumer has taken it and would jolly well take it 
again. Tie would not take the salt which is big grained and dirty but would 
take the whiter salt. 

Mr. Hoyle .—He would not, at the price at which the smaller grained 
(alt is sold. 

President. —In this case, the question of price does not arise, because 
you have a monopoly. 
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Mr. Hoyle. —I am not convinced that he would. 

President.■ —i have got six or seven samples. The average grain is as 
big as that. 

Mr. O’Donnell. —Last year was an ahnonnul year. 

Preside 7 il. —They are taking it now and tlioy are eating it. Are they 
not paying a bettor price? Why do you say thal they would not take it? 

JMr. Dhawiin .—.Inist year was abnormal. Tlie product was the worst of 
its kind. Previous to that, wo W'cro getting superior salt. 

Pre.^ident. —There is no such thing a.s Sambliar quality. Nothing will 
convince me that there is socli a quality. Tinire i.s a Sambliar grain—that 
is all I know. The only thing is grain and the penr iitage of the big 
grained salt to the small grained salt would vary from 1 ])er cent, to nil 
or to 50 per cent. 1 have got 7 or 8 samphss taken troin difl'creiit places, 
and I am at a loss to seo what yon call a typical Sambliar quality. It is 
tho ideal that you are aiming at, that is, to produce the big grained salt. 
Whether you are likely to produce it, whether you have produced it or 
whether you are producing it is a dill’erent lu-opositioii. 

Ml', //oi/ie.—Have you .seen the formation of cry.-tals? 

/'I'csidcfil.—I have seen it in the heaps. I have 8 or 0 samples. Is this 
tho I'.cst average (.shown tho sample taken from Store N'o. 6)? 

Mr. Miihinnmnd. —Yes. 

Presidenl —What pereeutago is it of tlie rest? 

Mr. Muhammad. —20 per cent. 

President. —There will not bo more than 5 pier cent, of that, I mean 
the big grains in com|>arison W'itb the smaller grains. The tot.al quantity 
of big grained salt that you [iroduto in proportion to the smaller grained 
salt is not very large. If it is only 20 per cent., then it follows that 80 
per cent, is inferior and 20 per rent, is .superio” salt. 

Mr. Maham.mad. —It is not inferior in <|uality. AVe s.ay 20 per cent, 
is big gr.Tiued and 80 per cent, tho re.st. 

President. —Tf anybody says that there is a grade which is knoivn as the 
Sa.mbhar grade, I sliould find it very difficult to follow what is meant by 
that. Wh.at T should do is to take all the samples of ('qnal weights and 
mix them together and then get the average. T eaiiuot go by what you 
have done before. Big cry.stals can he had from Karachi, Aden, Mussowah, 
etc. 

Mr. Hoyle. —AVhat process would tliey adopt? Take the sample of the 
Star Works. 

President. —They adopt a proee.ss which is not the accretion process. 
They have condensers and have got pans with artificial surface. That is 
what produec.s this kind of salt. In Aden, I understand that the natural 
beds are very firm and they follow^ the same jnethod.s—condensers and pans. 

Mr. Mathias. —Tu order to produce the bigger grain, they scrap© it very 
often. 

Pre,sklent. —They scrape it very often—that i.s once in three or four days. 

Mr. Hoyle. —We have not got such pans. 

President. —Nobody has con.sidcrcd it. Thi.s has not been done. Tt would 
probably have some effect on the production of salt. Tt might he expensive, 
ff you were to surface all your kyars they would he deep pians. What you 
want is a very .small percentage. TIero T find that not e.vo.n one fourth of 
the total area, u.sed is .surf.arcd. 

Mr. O'Donnell.. —But our output is absolutely limited by tlio brine in the 
reservoir. 

President. —That T have explained to you already. AABiat you are doing 
is that owing to thi.s difficulty of your brine, you are using the best time 
of the year for inamifacture for merely reaping the crop, ri:i., the months 
of April, May and dune. In .some places, that is the best season of the 
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year. That season you waste. So far as manufacture is concerned you 
don’t carry on manufacture, vvliereas you use earlier months which are 
not so good from tlie iiiaimfacturing point of view. Is not that so? 

Mr. Mclcer .—We have to extract during that season. In winter slow 
and uniform evaporation lead.s to solidity and maturity of crystals—climate 
here is dry. 

President .—If you had brine available that would bo the host season for 
manufactu re. 

Mr, O’IdonrieJL.— We lose .about 50 per cent, of the water in the lake 
before it rises to 3°B, den-sity. 

President.--That docs not matter. 

Mr.O’Don'nell .—After th.at, we have t< pump it. That is all that we 
have as a reserve in normal years. 

President.-- Why should you wait till you get to 3°B. when jmii have 
a condenser ? 

Mr. O’Do'/inel?.—Otherwise, we cannot get salt as the water take.? up the 
salinity from the lake bed and only thus can it acr(nirc the initial salinity 
of sea water, 

1‘jesidinii. —Aft<?r liaving got the 50 per cent., 50 per cent, more eva¬ 
porates from this. What you do is this that you have got the reservoir 
(zero degreei to start with. Then, you pump the water out. The result is 
that there is le,ss and less water in the reservoir as you get along. The 
rate of I'vaporatioii becomes higher and higher Therefore by the time 
you have taken out the water, the reservoir is already precipitating salt 
and gets dried up. If yon had a deeper reservoir like a bottle instead of 
a plate, the i) 0 .sition would be very lifferent, 

Mr. O’Bonnell .—It could last perhaps a little longer. 

Presidnn.t .—Considerably longer. 

Mr. Mathias.-—Year idea is that the consniner in the Sambhar area would 
not prefer the kind of white cru.shed salt prepared by Crax Limited. 

Mr. Ilnyle .—It is a view which has been expressed to me only this morn¬ 
ing by a representative trader. 

President. —Do you really believe that? 

Mr. Hoyle.—d admit that T have not had the .ipportunity of verifying it, 

President. —You met yesterday' anotlirr big trader. He said that not 
only the eonsninor would t.ake it hut would pay ,a better price in the area 
in which the Sambhar salt is sold. 

Mr. Hoyle .—I heard him say that. 

President.■ —He is a very big trader. 

Mr. Hoyle .—Yes. 

President .—After all it is reall.v a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Hoyle .—Exactly. 

Pre.sidenf.-—Believing th.at a human being would under normal circum- 
atances behave in a normal way, one would say that he would prefer this salt. 

Mr. Hoyle.—1 think that the transparency in the other is possibly a 
factor. 

President. —Y^ou know the case of ice, a very common commodity. The 
crystal ice i.s very good. That is what every consumer wants 

Mr. Hoyle .—Yes, 

President .—They make it foggy and yet people take it. They don’t 
look at it. They' say ‘we cannot help it’. That is what your customer 
does. If you have tried this salt sa.v for .5 years, and if the consumer 
has persisted on, then I can conceive that the consumer is a fool and that 
he is not to he pampered in that way T would agree with yon if you 
said that any salt very much inferior to that would not bo accepted. It 
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is ra-tl»r a strain on my brain to aeeepk that the consumer would rojeol 
toe saperior sail, 

.¥r._ lloyk, —1 suggest that the transparoney of the crystals may be 
attaictiro to the consunior. Ours is mucli more transparent than the 
other which is practically opaque 

Pre»ident .‘—He is an unusual consumer who looks at salt and says that it 
is trausparent. As a matter of fact I don’t believe that the ordinary 
oonsumcr of salt cares a scrap about transparency so long as he gets salt. 
This is ti bogey created by the interested parties in which (Soverninent 
believe. We have had it in every enquiry. We hove had it in the Steel 
enquiry, Miitfdi enquiry and Oinent enquiry. It is the same thing, Th® 
dealer says ‘ This would not ho actsepted by the consumer and the thing 
that he 1ms ahvays hoou seiling is heltei We have nhviiys decided that 
we cannot uclievo, tlso trader on that point, jt is ob^nmus tiiat a man of 
coinmoti sense would Jiot do. Wo sire getting away from the point about 
the con.slruoticm of the iinprovoinent works. 

ilfr. Mmjlf ..—There was a suggestion that the dam (ox<«pt tlii.'s year 
whoa it broke down owing to abnormal cirenuistaticas) used to protact tho 
kyars. I think that that was one of tho reasons for placing it there. 

Pif Hit! cut .—If the point bad been considered of a deep reseiToir then 
I woiihl bo prc{>art>d to go into tho (piestiori. But when thore is no evi¬ 
dence that 1 can find tlmt tho point was considered in consultat'on with a 
salt expert and not treated merely ns art engineering problem, what is th@ 
good ot pursuing it really. I want to know whether this point wms consi¬ 
dered. (km an.vbod.y tell me? Mr. Mclyer is the only person who can 
tell me about it. 

.-Iff'. .\fr.h)er. —I cannot say whothor it was consideied or not. I was 
certainl.y not asked anything about it. 

Pre$id«nt.—~\hit you cannot say that it was considered. 

Mt, Mclvfsr,-~1 cannot say that it W'as considered. 

Prmidtnt .—But the person that would he consulted in the matter would 
be you if the point was really considered 

Mr. Tes. If tiie point had lieen really taken up, I would have 

been consulted. 

Fre.sklcnt .—It is said that tho conditions were abnormal. As T say f 
am not an Engineer and 1 am noi, fu-epa'-od to expros.s .any opinion as to 
the safety nnd .all that. All I can s.iy is that the dam is only 8 yearn old 
and that it has collapsed. I tliink the Government is involved in an 
ndditioiml expenditure. That is all that T can s.ay. As to whether it is 
duo to the abnormal flood or not, 1 cannot say. 

.Mr. Mclver. —Of that there is absolutely no doubt, 

Mr. O’Donndl ,—^This year the flood was abncrnial. 

President .—Abnormal in the .sense t.-vht it wa« abnormal for this dam. 

31 r. Utiptc ..—1 think wo may fairly say that it tvas actiinlly abnornwl 
from any point of view. More than an average year’s rainfall was received 
in a week and the bulk of it in two or threc^ dav’s. Certainly that is 
ahnoTmal. 

President, —Was there any overflow arrangement? 

Mr. (yVonmll ,—^Thero were arrangements for 9laice.s. 

Presidmi .—Ordinary weir and that sort of thing. 

Mr. O’DoimeM. —No. But there was an overflow' over the slukw which 
were closed down. 

President.—J mm not an Engineer. 1 have seldom seen where there 
is not a sort of weir on which it overflows. Though the rains might have 
been sibnormal, it was .not noceasarily a reason why a dam properly con- 
strnc-tecl should hur.st. 
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Mr. livyle .—Floods occur periodically. One of the earlier floods was 
actually slightly higher, hut it was not caused by one torrential downpour 
in two or tiiree days. The lake gradually rose, 

Mt, O’IfonnclL, —d’hat is correct, 

Vrcsidrnl. —Tiiat y c are not dealing with at present. But I hope that 
when the Ooveriiment undertakes this work, it would see that this thing 
does not happen again and if possible it may he considered in. consultation 
with some .salt expert whether the re.seryoir should not be deeiiencd and 
the ey.aporating surface reduced. T can only throw out a suggestion. 

i\lr. O’Vtniiudl. —Mr. Minshull the engineer lately here was of that 
opiuiou. lie was lor reducing the area by half of the darn which would 
double the deiith and enable more hrlno to collect in a suialler area. 

Mr. Mafitia.'i. —Had he any knowledge of salt workingp 

Mr. 0’Donnell. —No. 

Blr. Mathi(u .—This was merely from the engineering point of view? 

O' Donnell. —Only from tlie ov.ai»orution point of view. 

il/r. Mathias. —Was that in order to secure a safer hiirid? 

Mr. O'DoMieU. —No. The evaporation varying directly as the area and 
inversely as the depth, his idea was to have less area and greater depth, so 
fcliat there might bo less evaporation. 

Mr. Maihins. —The idea was to conserve a greater rjua-ntity of brine. 

Mr. O’Donnell .—Absolutely. 

Mr, Mathias.—-And not from the e.nginc.ering point of view. 

iViTr. 0’Donnell .—-No. 

Fre.'iidenL —That was juoei.selj' the point I was discussing. 

Mr. 0’Donnell. —The trouble, was that in those days there were no reliable 
evaporation <lata. 

President. —Don’t repeat tli.at. They .should not liave proceeded without 
such data. If a man begins lo construct a hou.so witliout enquiring into the 
conditions he has to provide against—-What can .1 say ol him? 

Mr. Hoyle. —The data which might have been .available went back to a 
time long before the life time of our officers—at any rate long lieforo they 
entered (loveniment service. 

President. —They had no dat.a. 

Mr. Hoyle .—It .scoins a trifle unfair to hlnmc our officers. 

President, —1 am not blaming your officers .at all. i don’t care who is 
responsibb! for it:. If yarn .-mswer my question tliat no data wore available, 
1 say tbafc Iho persons who were in eburge of this project had no hu.sines.s 
to proceed witli(.nit t.akiug th<' ino.st important factor into account from 
the salt manufacturing point of view. 

Mr. 0’Donnell, —They could not get them. 

President. —They should have waited. 

Mr. Hoyle.—-There was one very important function which the dam was 
intended to perform. That was to prevent the available brine from dis¬ 
sipating it.self over an area of 60 square miles. 

President .—I am not discussing th.at part of the scheme. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Is not that an important point? 

President.— T am talking of tlie reservoir. I am not talking of tho lake. 
I entirely aiiiirove of that proposition so far as T ran understand it. The 
idea of conserving tho brine as long as po.sslble is a good one. But having 
done that what they did in my opinion and in the opinion of the laymen 
was not right that they should have this reservoir with this amount of 
evaporation surface. That is all 1 say. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Probably they would have to wait for BO y’ears or so. 
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Fresidc'iU .—VVliy should they wait 30 years? The data could have been 
collected in one year. They might not have been quite as accurate as those 
if they had been extended over 25 years. 

Mr, Hoyle. —The data collected over a number of years would have been 
more accurate. 

Friixiilent .—Some data would be better than no data. To launch a 
sehorae which cost Government so many lakhs is to my mind a thing which, 
if 1 wej'o an Engineer, I would not do. That is all I would say. 

Then ns regard.s the process it is a very simple one. It is a matter of 
re.sei'voirs, condensers and pans. It is not a process that requires very great 
training. Then it becomes an engineering work as to how you can get 
the best result.s. Even so, if you wanted a particular quality of .salt, 
inste.ad of doing what your forefatbens bad done all the time you would 
look to some other place whore they were doing the thing in a better way. 
That T understand was not done in this case. 

Mr. Hoyle. —None of our men wont and saw any of the big works at 
Khai-aghoda. 

Trtiiident.—\t d.ates from prehistoric times. 

Mr. ilfnflri//..!.—Was tliere ever any suggestion to send an officer on depu¬ 
tation to Aden or to Port Said? 

Mr. Tfoylc.—Mr. Bunting did go there. 

rresident .—That was .after thi.s wa.s done. 

Mr. ilfclrcr,—-When the project was under con.sideration. 

/'rc.p'rfeiif.—That was Jifter the project had been laid. 

Mr. Melver. —^Yes. 

President. —When did he go? ] may tell you, Mr. Hoyle, if Mr. Bunting 
had known anything about salt, he would not have gone just now to Europe 
to learn about salt manufacture. 

Mr. Hoyle. —I quite understand that, but be did visit places outside India. 

President. —If be did visit, could be not produce any better salt? All 
the imported salt is better, 

Mr. JToyle. —Ho visited tho Rod Sea Ports. 

President. —WIi.v did he not prodtico this salt? (Sample shown.) 

•Ifr. Hoyle, —If he had found .as a result of this visit that the original 
siihetne could be improved upon, be would have modified the plans as ho 
indeed constantly did. He constantly modified his plans. 

President —When did he visit Europe? 

Mr. Hoyle. —I did not say Europe. I said that ho visited Aden and 
the Bed Ren, 

Mr. Mathias. —How long did he take? 

Mr. Hoyle. —I don’t know. 

President. —When did he visit? 

Mr. O’Honne.ll. —It is mentioned in his report. 

Mr. Mclver. —I think he went in 1919. 

President. —This is his report (shown). 

Mr. O’Donnell. —.4part from that there is a preliminary report. He 
nientiou.s there that he had been to the French Works, 

President.—Whn.i. I say i.s Mr. Bunting was not a .salt expert. He was 
an engineer. My question is. would anybody who was spending Bs, 50 
lakhs to make a particular article employ a man who had never made it. 
That is all that T say. Supposing T was building a cotton factory and T 
got a man from the cement works to put it up and get me the best 
machinerv. T don’t think I would be doing the work which any reasonable 
man would approve. That is niy comment on it. 

Mr. Hnvle, —There were two objects in view. The first is the que.stion 
of improving the quality of the salt. 
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1‘resident. —There was also the (juestion of quantity, 

Mr. Hoyle. —The idea was to stabilise the output, to guarantee Sambhar 
against partial failure of the monsoon. That was a very large object which has 
to a great exkujt been fulfilled. 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Hoyle. —The second object was the storage part of it. Our salt used 
to be stored all round the lake. 

President .—I agree with you. That is where the process ■ is responsible. 
Because you have the accretion system, the storing arrangements had to be 
different. If you had spread out your inanufucture over 6 or 7 months, you 
would veinovu the salt ns it came along and you would be able to consign 
the salt as it was produced as other people aro doing. That is the point. 
Without considering what was the be.st process which would lead to the 
best results, this project was proceeded with and completed as far as I 
can see. 

Mr. Hoyle. —You suggest that salt ought not to be stored? 

President,. —Wlmt I want to point out is this. Certain conditions existed 
and remedies were found for those conditions. That is to say production 
could not bo stabilised aud tho salt could not be stored. But whether there 
was room for change in those conditions which caused those effects, 

that point was not l•onsidorod. 

Mr. Hoyle. —No, 

President. —You started with two things. The accretion system was not 
the best svstoni. 

Mr. O'l'ioyineU ,—As a rcs\dt of experience. 

Pee si dent. —Where? 

Mr, O'Donnell. —Here when we had a rotation of three crops a year we 
found that the (piulity varied. The first crop in the winter months was the 
best oiiality snit. Ttie second ci'op utis much finer grained salt. .As the 
evuiico'iitioTi iticreuscil. and the precipitation increased correspondingly, the 
salt deposited was very much finer grained. Then when we came to June, 
we had a very fine grade suit. But we wanted one uniform quality and 
the ai'c.rct.inn system gave it. 

President .—Ta this uuifonn quality? (S.iniple shown.) 

Mr. O'Donnell, —Th.'ib is the Idea. 

President. — l,et mo make myself quite clear. Wdint T say is that sufficient 
investigation was not made on some important aspect as to whether there 
was any other procos.s by which you could do it, wlicther there was any other 
method by which you could .secure the same thing at less cost. I don’t blame 
Mr. lUmtiiig; I don’t blame anyljody. 1 am a lawyer. Tf yoir a.sk me to do 
a Doctor’s work aud if T do it, who is responsihio? You aro responsible 
because you put me there. Tt was for the people who are responsible for 
initiating the policy to consider all that. 1 don’t blame the local manage¬ 
ment nor do I blame Mr. Bunting. Tt wa.s tho hmsiness of those peoido who 
initi.ited the ixdiey to take the best advice tlmt they could to see that the 
irione.v wa.s properly spent. 

Mr. TTeylr .—In 1918 wdien the project wa.s considered it did not occur to 
anybody that we ought to manufacture a different salt. 

President. —Who was .suggesting it? 

Mr. Hoyle. —You say that if w'C had gone in for a different kind of salt. 

President. —No, 'Die whole jioint is that you would have produced even 
more salt than yon arc producing now if you had thought of preserving your 
brine .and apiilying your process. By a modification of the same process it 
was also pos,sible to get a better salt, Tlmt is my argument, I am not 
prepared to accept that this salt could not have been improved. Nor am I 
prepared to admit that you could not produce more salt, because you have 
not conserved your brine. T may he quite wr'ong. 





Mr. Mathias. —When yon produced the three crops of salt in one year, 
Tvere they all of one quality? 

Mr. O’Donnell. —The quality varied. 

Mr. Mathias. —What about the colour? 

Mr. Mclver. —The colour was darker. 

Mr. Mathias. —What do you attribute that to? 

Mr. Mclver. —It is due to the pan bed. There must be a certain amount 
of absorption of the clay bed. 

Mr. Mathias. —If you had improved your beds, would you have got that 
colour ? 

Mr. Mclrer. —You would have to have a cement bed or a solid bed of 
allied .salt.s. At the .same time that would prevent a certain amount of 
capillary attraction which goes on during the process of manufacture from 
the bed itsell. 

Mr. Mitthias. —Wluit about the storm.s that you told us about the other 
day? 

Mr. Mclver. —You get the du.st in. 

Mr. Mathias. —Tliat would affect the colour. 

Mr. Mclver. —Yes. 

Mr. Hoyle. —The question of the beds has to be carefully examined. 

President. —We liaveii’t got any data. You have not tried cement beds 
or firm beds either. 

Mr. O'Donnell. —We have tried sanded beds. 

Pre.sidf;ni.—The percolation there would be too much. For any beds other 
than cement beds you would not have had the time because you would have 
to do it all before December practically. 

Mr. Mclrer.—Yes. 

President you had any beds other than cement beds, it would take 
you time to make your bed.s firm. By that time your brine might evaporate 
altogether. That is out of the question. In Kharaghoda and other places 
they give about a couple of months to make new pans, stamp them down, 
puddle them and do all kinds of things which you could not afford to do. 

Mr. Mathias. —In adopting the accretion system was the question of cost 
of production taken into account? 

Mr. Hoyle. —The accretion .system had been in force for a considerable time 
befoi'e the accounts were commercialised. 

Mr. Math ias.- -Yaa bad two systems—the accretion sy.stem which was 
worked by (!o\'eriimeiit and tiu' |)im system which was worked by private 
individuals. 

Mr. McI uer.—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —A.s a result of the experience of the two systems, did you 
form any coiiclnsion.s as to the relative cost? 

Mr. Mclver.--! porsoiiatly did not. If I am not mistaken the pan works 
were a bit more expensive. 

Mr. Mathias. —Wliat puzzles mo is the reason for extending the accretion 
sy.stem to all the salt in Sambliar. What was the special advantage apart 
from the question of uniformity of grain? 

Mr. Mclrer. —Bigger graiii.s and harder crystals. 

Mr. Mathias. —It was merely a question of quality and was not a question 
of cost. 

Mr. Mclver .—T cannot .say whether the cost was taken into account, 

Mr. Mathias. —There is nothing in the records to show that the costs were 
taken into account. 
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Mr. Mclver. —I cannot say whether the question of cost was ever consi¬ 
dered or not.* 

Mr. Hoyle. —You wanted to know whether Mr. Bunting visited any of 
the foreign works. I find that he did visit one of tlie French Works in 1920. 
He writes from Toronto on the 13th January. 

Mr. Mathias. —Wliat company did he visit? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Cic des Salins du Midi. 

President. —-I have not seen the woi-ks, but the inothods T know are very 
different. In any case what I say is this: there was no salt expert to advise 
Mr. Bunting here except Mr. Mclver. who wa.s on tlie spot .and T iiiiderstiuid 
tliat Mr. Mclver was not consulted. 

Ml. Mclver. —I had very little to do with it. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Here is the par.agraph; “All the Directors and Etigineors 
of the French salines and also the Port Said salines agreed that stone pave¬ 
ment or concrete pavement of pairs is nob only financially impossihlo hut of 
very doubtful desirability also. The best infovjiiaiion obtainable is the prac¬ 
tice at Girand eii Cainargno the large,st saline in Europe. ITore they have 
in a largo number of their pans argillaceous sub-soil and to get dean salt 
it has to he treated as follows Then he goes on to describe the process. 
Anyhow it seern.s that he did visit other works and go into the cjuestion of 
pans. 

President. —Might I have the report? 

Mr. Hoyle. —-Certainl.v. (llruidod in.) 

Mr. Mathias. —He did not go into the reasons why the concrete jinns were 
not possible. 

Mr. Hoyle. —T have had no time to go through it. 

Mr. Mathias. —Tf ,vou are going to pave ail your kyars with coiuTete the 
co.st would be prohibitive. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —When any partionl.w mannfactnrei- says that the cost of 
project of cement pans is prohibitive and out of the ipiestion, lie probably 
refers to his own works. 

Mr. Hoyle. —But it is also urged that it is nndesii ahlc. 

President. —It is just like this. You ask a man whether hydro-electricity 
is cheaper or coal is cheaper. Electricity is cheaper to .a man where there is 
no coal. If you ask another man who is in the midst of a eonlfield, he will 
say hydro-electricity is not cheap. In the same way in France they have got 
a soil which is suitable and which does produce the results. Why should the 
engineer there recommend something else when he is .satisfied with what 
he has got. The whole point i.s that when you haven’t got that soil, what else 
should you do? What may be prohibitive and unnecessary in Europe may he 
very advisable in India. That opinion of an expert from onkside wlio is 
advising on very different conditions is not conclusive. 

Mr. Hoyle. —He not only cites the French people, but also tho Port Said 
people. 

President. —Very likely they have got favour.ahle conditions. Here what 
are people doing? They are experimenting with soil. In Okha the, beds are 
very different from what they have in Karachi. It is that sort of thing 
which was required before Government decided on a particular thing. It was 
for them to find out what under the peculiar conditions of Sambhar they 
should do. It was a very large sum of money that was in question. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Certainly. I am afraid the attacks that have been launched 
against the Departinent in the Legislative Assembly would make it rather 
difficult to get money from Government for starting a new method. 

President.- —You cannot blame the Government or the A.ssembly. 

^Notb,—I t was.—A. L, Hoyle, Commissioner. 
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Mr. Hoyle. —The attacks wore due to the unfortunate financial methods of 
Mr. Bunting. 

I’resident. —How can you blame the Assembly then? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Tlu!,se attaclis would not have been made if the Audit Officer 
had not discov'cred that the accounts of the scheme were kept in an irregular 
manner. IL was that fact that inspired those attacks. 

Vre.Aident. —1 am not concerned with the attacks made in the Assembly or 
in tho Public Accounts Committee. I am not proceeding on that footing at 
all. I have got no criticism to make about Mr. Bunting purely from the 
accounts jioint of view. If he has infringed the rules, that is not my business. 
The whole point is whether lie gave the money’s worth to the Government for 
the money that was actually spent. I don’t mean that Mr. Bunting did not 
actually spend. 

Mr. Hoyle. —M 3 ' point is not so very far from yours. My point is this, 
that the .scheme wa.s defended very Ktrcnnously by Government. It was 
defended on the ground that although its e.secution was marred b 3 ' financial 
irregularities, it was a useful and a valuable work. It had a difficult passage 
througli the Public Accounts Committee. For that reason it might be some¬ 
what difficult to induce Government to find funds for reconstructing Sambhar. 

Vreiident. —1 am not suggesting that. Once bitten, twice shy. That is 
whut it is, I am not prepared to make any proposition which would induce 
Government to put in more money. I am only concerned with pointing out 
tliat there were things tlint weie not suffieituitly considered and that the 
sohomo wn.s rushed through. 

Mr. Huyh.—Ona live.s and learns. Science i.s constantly progressing. 
The new ideas are more modern than the ideas of 1918-19. 

Vreaiilent .—Tliero have not been vciy great changes. 

Mr. Hoyle.- 1 am speaking of ,1938-19. 

J[''/e.v/(/ert/..--Wluitever the time at which you devi.s© a scheme, the ordinary 
precautions must be taken which arc 3 'ou must get the best advice that you 
can afford in the woild, j'ou must esamino from all points of view—not only 
from one point of view, hut From several points of view—and you must see 
whitli i,s the best way of getting the best results. If you do atl that, I have 
nothing to say. 

Mr. Hoyle. —I think that a genuine attempt was made to get the best 
advice fivailable, but it i.s po.ssihle that the advice was mistaken. 

Preeijeiit .—1 |)ut it to you again that an irrigation engineer is not an 
authority on salt working. If Government did not consult a salt engineer 
or a salt ninl^i;'!', it omitted the first important sto)) that any lni.siues.s man 
would take. That is all that I say. You are not able to tell me that they 
did consult a .salt expert here on tlie spot. Did they do it before the scheme 
was really .sanctioned .and carried through? 

Mr. Hoyle .—Thoie w;i.s tho accumulated wisdom, born of many years’ ex¬ 
perience, of our officers in Samfihar by whom Mr. Fergussou was advised. 

I're.ndent. —I would have left the Salt Officers in Bambliar to do the salt 
part of the work. 1 gather that Mr. Mclver was not consulted. 

Mr, Hoyle ,—Mr. Fergusson probably consulted Mr. Mclvor. 

Mr. Mclver.-Pio. 

Mr. Mathias .—From whom did the accretion process oi'iginate? Who was 
responsible for converting the works into the accretion system? Was that ■ 
Mr.'Fergus.son’s idea. Whose idea is this? 

Mr. Hoyle .—The scheme of abandoning the pans altogether? 

Mr. Molhias .—Yes, .and adopting the complete accretion system? 

Mr. Melver .—One of the reasons for that coming in rvus shoi'tag© of labour. 
When ne had the accretion system working at tlie same time as pan woiks, 
the pan works used to absorb a very fair amount of labour which could have 
been better kept in the kyar works, where the accretion system was in vogue. 
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Mr. Mathias. —Labour could have been imported. 

Mr. Mclvcr. —It was very hard to get labour at that time. 

Mr. Mathias. —How many men were employed in the pan works? Have 
you any idea? 

Mr. Mclver. —In round figures I should say about 1,200 men in the 
various pan works. 

Mr. Mathias. —We find that in some of the pan works producing 00,000 
tons only about 300 men are employed. 

Mr. Mclver. —Yes, for manufacture. There was a contractor and a party 
which was working with hijn. They liad to bring the salt to the .storeyards 
from the p.an.s and salt had to bo stored. Labour which could have been kept 
in the acx^retion work.s was engaged on all that work. So ne gradually 
abandoned the pan sy.stem. 

. President. —Wc are apt to attach too much importance to the question of 
labour. This is a very inferior kind of labour. Yon can get it anywhere. 
People are apt to say tU.at labour is a difficult questioti. If you cannot get 
labour, you must devise methods which can do away with labum-, I’ljrough- 
out the enquiry they had made too much of labour. In fact Mr. Strathie 
reported against tlie maiivifaftnro of salt at Karachi because there was no 
labour available. But we have found that any iiniount of labour is available. 
Anyhow in making a projec't if you find any difficulty about labour', you have 
to find some other alternative. 

Mr. Mclver. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Was the accretion system adopted as a result of the expe¬ 
rience of the officers at Sambhar? Am I right in forming that opinion? 

President. —fn this report of Mr. Bunting which you gave me the other 
day, Mr. Bunting disposes of the lurcrction system in one paragraph. 

Mr. O’HonneH.—The accretion system is much more economical. , 

Mr. M(ithia,i. —Mr. Mclver said that it was not on the ground of economy 
that the .accretion sy.stem was introduced. 

President. —This is what Mr, I'ergusson says in his preface to Mr. Bunt¬ 
ing’s report. One of the terms of reference was to experiment thoroughly 
with the accretion system, b\it T do not know what experiments were carried 
out, Thi.s is what Mr. Fergusson says: “to experiment with the hardening 
of pan floors with the objects of obtaining better salt, of permitting levelling 
and proper flushing, of saving the large |)ercentago of output trodden by the 
labourers into the soft slushy beds and of facilitating the adoption of the 
accretion system of manufacture This is what Mr. Bunting says: “This 
is a manufacturing problem. Tbe accretion system is in full swing and 
yielding good re.sults, the only diversity of opinion being as to whether shallow 
charging and frequent replenishing or deep charging and less frequent le- 
plenishing give the best 3'esults 

Mr. Mathia.s. —What about the eximriuients? 

President. —From the outset it was found physically impossible to con¬ 
struct stone or concrete floors for the pans and moreover the effect on the 
crj'stals of such a flooring would jirobably he had. Then, he goe.s to de.scribe. 
There is no evidence of any experiments in this. There may be other docu¬ 
ments which may contain hut I have not gone through them. I asked you 
Mr. Hoyle to give me the block value. 1 a.sked you to find out how much 
money was spent in each year. 

Mr. Hoyle. —These are the figures (handed in). 

President. —How is this Its. 54 laklis derived? I think you have given 
that in your answers. 

Mr. Iloi/le. —Yes. 

President. —Can anybody tell me this? What was the actual block value 
on the 1st of April, 1924? This is the estimated value I think. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 
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President. —Who estimated it? 

Mr. Hoyle.- —The General Manager of the IMvision. 

President. —Mr. Mclver, did you do it? 

Mr. Mclver. —I was not here at that time. 

President. —I want to know what was done. This Rs. 36,42,000 is the 
Talue on the 1st April, 1924. The expenditure on the improvement scheme 
was about Us. 36 lakhs, by that date. 

Mr. Mclver. —Yes. 

Mr. Mnhanimad. —The improvement scheme was Rs. 34 lakhs. 

Pre.sklent. —How did you arrive at that? 

Mr. atiihiini'inad. —Wo took the actual expenditure on the improvement 
scheme. 

President. —What did you allow for the improvement scheme which had 
co.st lls. 34 lakhs by then? 

Mr. Muhammad. —The total expenditure according to the revised figures 
was Rs. 36 lakhs and odd including minor manufacture works. 

President. —The actual expenditure was Rs. 35,24,000. 

Mr. Muhammad. —^Ra. 36 lakhs and odd was the expenditure on the im- 
provcuicnt scheme including minor manufacture works. 

President .—You have taken that. 

Mr. Muhammad .—We have taken the whole thing, i.e., the outlay up to 
1924. 

Pre.sidcnt.—Tn the valuation how much did you allow on the improve¬ 
ment scheme? 

Mr. Muhammad. —The whole thing was taken. The improvement scheme 
was finished in 1924. So, whatever the expenditure was taken at the book 
value. 

President .—At the book value? 

Mr. Muhammad .—Yes. Of course, certain amount of deduction was made 
in the case of plant and machinery. 

President.~V\iint and machinery J have not come to yet. This is all 
buildings. 

Mr. Muhammad.—Hi}. 36 lakhs includes ever.ything. 

President .—It does not. Plant and machinery is Rs. 6 lakhs. 

Mr. Muhammad.—The total cost of the improvement scheme was Rs. 36 
lakhs, including everything. 

President .—You allowed the actual cost in your estimate. 

Mr. Muhammad.—CovtuMy, 

President .—For plant and machinery, what deduction did you make? 

Mr. Muhammad.—Ha proper formula was given. We cannot say that 
deduction was made for it on any particular principle. 

President .—Hut no deduction was made at all for these other works. 

Mr. Muhammad. —No, because the other works were continued up to 1924 
and therefore no depreciation was allowed. 

President .—What I want to know is whether Rs. 54 lakhs is the block 
value. 

Mr, Hoyle .—Yes. 

President .—T want to know how that is arrived at. Let me put it this 
way. So far as the other works were concerned, you took the actual book 
value. 

Mr. Muhammad .—Yes. 

President .—That came to Rs. 36 lakhs in 1924. Is that correct? I mean 
the other works. Some other buildings wore Rs. 4 lakhs at that time. Were' 
the buildings valued by you? 
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Mr. Mukammad. —We took the actual value. 

President. —How did you get the value on 1st April? 

Mr. Micliammad. —There were some deductions on account of depreciation 
on the buildings. 

President. —What did you take as the original valuer 

Mr. MiLktiimnad. —The original value was taken as it was in the books. 

President. —And you allowed depi'eciatioii on that? 

air. Muhammad. —Yes. 

President. —That had no reference to the market value. 

Mr. M iiha.miiiad. —No. Whatever was done before the improvement 
schemo was continued alter the improvement schemo. 

Pi'esule.nt. —What was tiie total cost of tlie improvement scheme itself? 

Mr. M uliainmad.- —Us. 30,19,000 in four years. 

President. —This would include otlier works, plant and machinery, etc. 

M nhuminad. —-Yes. 

I'resident.- -W'ill you please give me a statement under the following 
head.s ; —• 

Book value of plant and machinery, etc., before 1920. 

Co.st of the improvement .scheme up lo 1st April 1924. 

Expenditure from 1st April 1924. 

Uevaluiition on 1st April 1924. 

Also recent revaluation. 

-Ur, A/i(/i(H)(mud.—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —This is from Mr. Kei’gu.s.son’s report on Mr. Bunting’s 
report; “'The accretion system of working followed in the Klmraghoda well 
brine works in the llumi of Ciitch, under which a level of three inclies in the 
pans at tho beginiiitig ol tlio season is gradually raised by daily ii-i'lgation to 
9 or 12 inches at its close and a single crop gathered in April, though well 
known to Sambhar oflicurs as yielding a largely inci’oased outturn and though 
pi'iiiiu jaeie suit.able to Sambhar conditions had always been disapproved for 
tbe lake on llie ground that it required sedimentation pans as well as raking 
of the pans—iiupo.ssiblc in Sambhar owing to the slushy black mud of the 
beds—:iud, especially in recent years, through fear of tho delay in extraction 
creating a concentrated demand for labour in the hot weather which it might 
be impossible to meet Apparently according to this passage Mr. Fergusson 
thought that tlie accretion .system was quite unsuitable. 

Mr. M. elver. —That was with reference to the slushy beds. Afterwards in 
order to get over the slushy beds, sand was placed in those beds and the 
pan wa.s charged. It remained slushy foe a while. The action of the .sodium 
which is cohe,sivo brought the particles of the sand together, thus hardening 
the bed a little bit, but not bard enough to carry that bed on for any long 
period of time, ft is a ca.so of our having to redo it every ten years or so. 
11 we were to go on adding to these beds we would bring the bed of the pan 
to the top of the pan. What we should have to do then is to take out 
three or four inches of tho lied ami jnit three or four inches of sand in. 

Mr. Mathias. —ITswe you done it? 

Mr. Afiarc going to do it. 

Mr. Mathias. —Ts there any dflficulty about tho flooring of the kyarsp 

Mr. Mriver. —In some of onr pans, wo have. Thost* we have not touched. 

Mr. Mathias. —You extract by l aking. 

Mr. Mclver. —People go in and rake it. 

Mr. Mathia.s.—&o, the difficulty to which Mr. Fergusson referred still 
persists. 

Mr. Melver. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Before the new system was introduced how did you manage? 
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Mr. Mclver .—We had the same difficulty. 

Mr. Mathias.—fio, really the ohiec-tion to which Mi'. Fergusson referred 
is an objection to salt manufacture in Sambhar. 

Mr. Mclver. —We have always had that problem in certain pans. 1 won’t 
say in .all of tlieiii but in cei'tain j)an.s where wo get to a soft portion of the 
lake. 

Mr. Mathias. —lie speaks as though the accretion system was sornelhing 
new to be introduced. 

Mr. Mclrcr. —d'lic accrotion system which we had was on a smaller scale 
than what ■we are working at now. 

Mr. Mathias. —Yon had one or twc crops. 

Mr. Mclver. -One or two or even three crops. Very little of accretion 
was done in tho.sc d.'iys, 

.1/r. Mathias. —Kvon when yon had no accretion system, ■when you had 
floor beds and raked lre(|uently, ymiir salt was bad. 

Mr. Mclver. —The salt will suffer because of the bad bed. 

Mr. Mathias. - ft is an inborent defect in tbo .soil of Sambhar. 

Mr. Met ret. —Yes. It is not all over the, works. There are certain por¬ 
tions where we have tleat. 

Mr. Mathias. —I don't (piitc follow. Jf this inherent defect existed why 
was it put forward as a reason against adopting tbo accretion system beeause 
it was a defeet whicli applied to all systems. 

Mr. Mclver. —If you put it that way, it would. 

Mr. Hoyle. —The scheme has been discussed in this note in somewhat 
grea'tcr detail (handed in). 

Pcesident. —Whoso note i.s this? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Mr. Fergusson’s. 

Mr, Mathias. —Theie is one other small point which I don’t quite follow 
ill Mr. Hunting’s report. Ho talks of the coneiote pans affecting the quality 
of salt crystal. In what way? 

Mr. ]\tcrver. —The ci'ystals vv'oukl he smaller and not have tlio same hard¬ 
ness. 

President —Before this system was adopted-—1 mean the now system—you 
did not have big grains apparently. 

Mr. Mrlrer .—In the kyar.s themselves we have luul f.-iirly big grain.s. For 
the ordinary pan -works, we used subterranean brine and had smaller grain. 

I’resident. —Wbat was the proportion between tho two? How much did 
you get from the kyars and how much from the pans? 

Mr. ilfc/rfi;-.-—Putting it in round figures, it would be in the proportion 
of 17 to flO. 17/CO was pan salt and 4id/C0 kyar salt. 

Pre.sident. —You had a very large percentage of small grained salt already 
before you discarded that. 

Mr. Mclver.—'The traders did not ajipvove of that. 

President. —They still sold the salt. 

Mr. Mclver. —Yes. They themselves were against it in tho old days. 
President. —Don’t you see tlio reason? You wore charging fhe same price 
for both qualities of salt. 

Mr. Mclver.- The same price was and is being charged. 

President. —They were getting a better price for tho bigger grained salt 
and therefore they did not like thh. They could not make monej'; that was 
the reason. Tlie reason for their complaint was that there were two prices in 
the market. 

Mr. Mclver. —Another thing was that tho cost of our pan salt was higlier. 
President. —Did Mr. Iluntin.g actually make any expcriinen+.s as Mr. Fer¬ 
gusson suggested about the aceret-ioii system? 
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Mr, Melver. —There were no actual experiments. 

Mr. Mathias. —Mr. Fergusson suggetsed that the hyars should be located 
on a higher level. Was that ever attempted? 

Mr. Mclver, —Those were the new kyars that were built. 

Mr, Mathias. —Is the floor of these better? 

Mr. Mclver. —It has a sandy floor. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is it better os regards the accretion system? 

Mr. Mclver. —1 am afraid the bed is not. 

Mr. MatJLia.s. —When was that initiated? 

Mr. Melver. —^Tho new kyar was brought into u.se in 1925. 

Mr. Mathias. —That was part of the extension scheme. 

Mr. Mclver.- —Yes, ))art of the improvement scheme. 

Mr. Mathias. —It was not an experin)ont that was carried out. 

Mr. Mclver, —It was keeping the kyar in a higher level away from the 
soft mud. 

Mr. Mathias, —In that sense this imi)iovemont scheme was experimental, 

Mr. Mclver. —The idea was to abolish the main lino kyar. 

Mr. il/at/rias.—Generally when you are constructing your works you will 
carry out experiments and then begin constructing. Iforo it seems that the 
reverse has been the case. 

Mr. Mclver.- —It wa.s dne to the short period within which the whole thing 
was done. 

president. —Who made the period short? 

Mr. Mel ■oer. —I do not know. 

Mr, Mathias. —It does seem strange that on that system the works in the 
end might be a composite scheino of experiments, some of which might fail 
and to that extent it might he prejudicially affected. 

President. —It is a good thing that the Government have a monopoly in 
this salt because it cun alford to make these expensive experiments at 
Sainbhar. Sambhar .salt would not have very much chance if it really came 
into coTni)etition, That is the strongest point that it has got in its favour. 

Mr. Mclver. -Yes. 

President. —^Tt does not come into any real competition with foreign salt? 

3Ir, Mclver .—No, 

President. —You are safe in that respect. There is no inducement for 
Government to improve the quality or to do anything. As regards this block 
value, I have a.shed for more information. Those other works mentioned are 
probably the reservoir and the kyars, I take it. 

Mr. Muhammad. —Yes, and all the salt works. 

Mr. Hoyle. —And the Central Store also would come under that. 

I’rcsideni. —Plant ,nnd machinery are separate surely. Unildings are 
separately given. 

Mr. M M ham tnad. —Y'es. 

President. —By stores you mean the ramps. 

Mr. Muhammad. —Yes. 

President. —You can mention them separately. 

Mr. Mvham.mad. —Yes. 

President .—What are these ramps made of? 

Mr. Muhammad. —Three ramps are made of earth with stone facing. The 
middle bark of the Central Store is annually made of salt. The store is » 
masonry viaduct. The central store platforms are made of kankor with low 
level sidings. 
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ftoiisti-ucfcion of the works cfaieHy coxisistcd of what mate- 
Mr. Muhammad.—Stono mid lime. 

ODimoii 'of'!'■ ^ the geaeral 

sfvr »1 his lenm t - V> “ "* Ja»'ge grained salt because he 

nn+liT,“ i I One ol tho reasoms—apart from the expeii.se—whv 

srf'W^ii% the way ol hardening the beds appears to be^, 

ritd ^ " 1 “^’ ^ Oepartmeiit has embraced the heresy— 

rife hole, as miiong Madras private iminufacturers, though without the smim 
© Clise of sale by measure instead of by weight—which holds that the liglit 
arge grained grey salt gathered olf mud is in itself hotter than the heavy 
small grained white salt gatiiored olf hard, ami especially olf sandy beds 

gtiii5.*''''^''"^‘~'^'''“* ago 

i/r. .Uu<Aifi.v.—I’hon, Mr. Fergiisson goes on “ Madras is strenuousiv 
fighting the heresy among its private manufacturers: the Northern India 
Salt Department should never have fallen into it ”. So Mr. Fereusson 
appears to be rather against this big grained salt, * 

Mr. Jioyie.—Even he must have come under that influence 
Mr. Aiathias.—This is dated 29th November, 1918. 

Prendeni.—At present you charge depreciation on these values at oer 
tain rates fixed by the Audit Department. 

M/-. Iloyle.~As suggested by that Department. 

Premlent. —And approved by the Central Board of Bevenue 
Mr. i/oyii;.—Approved by the Finance Department. 

/Vesideni.—Finance Department or the Central Board of dlevenue!> 

J'/r. Moyle.—J think that it goes to the Finance Member. 

Finance Member is advised by the Central Board of 

Mr. Hoyle.— Yea, but he may resist their recommoiidatioiis. 

^- l-hat is th6 oz’difiarv wfxy, T talcft It a i 

Board oi Hevonne aro the principal advisers in this matter. 

Mr. Iloyle .— Yo«s. 

got^t.f'tule ^ this end, the management has simply 

in ilfn ^ I '1 nance Department or tiie Central Board of Kevemie 

sajs in the matter of depreciation. You have no voice in the matter. 

w ■ J ftiat they consult ns from time to time about qucb 

latter,-!, Me have protested occasionally again.st their decisions, 

deiieciaS.'~^" their figures for 

Mr. Hoyle.—Yes. 

‘lepi'&jiation whicli should go into 

ttr, ■”» --s 

fighting about depreciation. A certain rate 
Pre.ii(lc.,it. -You chargo SJ per cent, interest ' 

np rXtSd 

j pel ct.nt., and after that it vanes and comes to about Si per emit. 
Preside;!f.—Timt is what you have got to add to your costs. 
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Mr. Muhammad. —Yes, at present depreciation is calculated under the* 
diminished value method. We are suggesting that it might go on accord¬ 
ing to the straight line method. 

President. —^That is as regards the block value. 

Mr. Muhammad. —Yes. In our department the diminished value system 
is in vogue. 

President, —Not on the book value. 

Mr. Muhammad. —No. 

President. —On what do you charge depreciation P Do you do it on 
the depreciated value every time? 

Mr. Muhammad. —Yes, per cent, on buildings, 10 per cent, on plant 

and machinery. 

President. —Depreciation diminishes as you go on. 

Mr. Muhammad.- —^Yes. Tnste.ad of finishing tho whole thing in 10 
years, we t.aho it on to about .14 years on tho diminished value system, 
depending on the wear and te.ar and use of the article. 

Mr. Tlanle. —Certain instructions were issued direct from the Audit 
Officer in tho year 1924 about depreciation and interest. (Read paragraph 
2 of that letter.) I don’t think that we would accept now-a-days such 
orders. 

President .—You mean from the Audit Department. 

Mr. Hoyle.—Y ur, As to the method of keeping accounts, we take 
orders from the Audit Department. But on a inattter of principle like 
this w<> don't take orders from the Audit Department. 

President. —We follow rather a different method, IVe don’t go on your 
book value. We go by this. We B.ay if a reasonably minded man wanted 
to build a. salt works or whatever works it may he which would give him 
such and such production, the works ought to cost him so much. Wo allow 
a depreciation on that value which we consider would bo the value to a 
man proceeding on u commercial basis with his W'orks, We also .allow »- 
return only on that amount even if ho had spent five times the amount 
that we think is rea.sonable. Here we have no moans of finding out really 
wliiit it would cost, but I don’t think that any man would reconstruct the 
works on the same lines a.s yours. Therefore it is impossible for us to 
come to any decision on that point. What amount of depreciation is 
allowed on the kyars? 

Mr. Muhammad. —2.) per cent, was included in our works including tho 
permanent way, track, etc. 

President. —What do the kyars consist of? 

Mr. Muhinu mad. —KarUi wmrk mostly. According to the recent orders 
that w’c got from the Government of India no depreciation will be 
calculated on the earth work and therefore we are trying to separate that. 

President .—After 40 years if you had to construct the kyars, would it. 
cost you the same? 

Mr. Muhammad. —^It all depends on the conditions then. 

President.--W\\at is the nature of the work done? 

Mr. Muhammad .—Con.strriction of p.an.s, pitching, etc. 

I'vc.sif/Mi/. Whai is the thing that you have got to renew? The 
pitcliing.s would be there, the levels would be there. Everything would be 
there. 

Mr. Muhammad. —In that case there would be renewal of pitching and 
lepairs. 

President. —Repairs would come under ordinary repairs. 

Mr. Muhammad. —A'es, depreciation is the only thing. 

President. —Once you construct the kyars all that you need do is to 
keep it in order. 
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Mr. Muhammad, —Quite so. 

Pre.’uilriit .—Then the expenditure comes out of revenue. 

Mr. M iihammad. —Exactly. 

PreM.diint .—Tlierefore 1 can quite understand that you are charging 
intere.st on capital, but why allow depreciation on a thing which does not 

depreciate. 

Mr. .]! aiiuininaii .—far .as the eai-th work is concerned there will be 
no de|.icciiition. We have got ordei-s to that effect. 

/'rrcs/(/( . 11 /.—Wiiat remains? 

Mr. Muhammad. —Masonry works and pitchings only. 

I’resiilinl. —tfbat was tiie cost of that compared to the total cost 
of the kyar.? 

Mr. Muhammad. —About 50 per cent. 

President. —That is pure masonry work. 

Mt. Muhammad. —Also dry stone pitching. 

President. —Do stones get worn out? 

Mr. Muhammad. —Certainly. 

Mr. Mclver. —There would be wear and tear on those things. 

President. —But it would be nothing like wear and tear on an ordinary 
building 

Mr. Ilayle .—I think so. 

Presiilcnl -.—.1 nin a.skiiig you. 1 do not know, 

jlJ v. .\liiliuui iiiin.L —It would, not be much. As regards this point about 
de))i’i«'bition, I want to point out this. The Audit Department raised 
an objection and said that our transport system was running at a loss. 
We proved that it was not running at a loss. In that case they took the 
depreciation on locomotives at 10 per (sent. We said that the depreciation 
should he calculated ut 2’85 per cent, on locomotives, hocauso we main- 
tairuid tlu'in and nil the expenditure incurred in respect of their over¬ 
hauling would go to the revenue account. Therefore there is no depreciation. 

President. —There is. 

Mr. ..l/u/uimiattd.'—But not so much as 10 per cent. 

Presidfivf.—U yon depreciated a thing at 10 per cent., and you spent 
anything on its maintenance, then it ought to come out of the deprecia¬ 
tion fund 

Mr. Mnhainmad, —Provided you changed the locos. 

1'/Vdii chargo a high rate of depreciation and at the same 
tinio spend a good deal of money out of revenue. 

Mr. Muhammad. —Yes. But that revenue has been charged to our annual 
ex[>enditure. 

Presklent .—In the statement that you have promised, please let us 
have your point of vip\v as regards depreciation. A brief note will be of 
helT>. 

M r. .Mu h ammad. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Can you prove that since the accretion system was intro¬ 
duced. the crops have actually increased. Mr. Eergusson speaks of double 
cro]). ff you were producing 50,000 tons before the improvement scheme, 
you ought to produce 100,000 ions after the improvement scheme. 

Afr. lirnile .—We have got record.? showing the output year by year. 

Mr. Mathias. —Can you get out a short note based on the previous 
production of .salt and any experiments which were undertaken as regards 
the accretion .sy.stem to prove either that the accretion system has enabled 
.you to produce more, produce the same or produce less? It would be most 
useful if you could. 

Mr. Hoyle. —^Yes. 
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President. —Are you spending any money out of the depreciation fund 
on capital works? 

Mr. Mu/ianimad.—Not so far. 

President. —Before embarking on any fresh capital expenditure out of 
the depreciation fund, it would be worth while for Government to take 
expert advice when the fund has accumulated to see whether it could not 
get something better done with the money. I hope that they would then 
take care that the new capital works are more modern. 

Mr. Hoyle.. —Mr. Bunting himself was not so blind as the Board at first 
seemed to think. 

Mr. Mathias. —Mr. Forgiisson in this note continuously speaks of 
experiments. 

Mr. Hoyle. —It seems that he was not allowed any funds for experiments. 
Mr. Bunting’s reconiniendations were generally accepted. 

1‘resitient. —Wlio rvas in charge of the dejiartnient bcidre the Central 
Board of llevenuo? 

Mr. Hoyle. —It was under the department of Commerce and Industrie.^ 
(as it was then). 

President. —Was Mr. Bunting selected by the Commerce Department? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yos, it must have been so. I do not know who selected 
him. His own local Government might have selected him. 

(Afternoon.) 

President. —You have what yon call the overhead charges, that is to 
say depreciation and the return on capital. There are certain other 
charges which I say are allocated in certain proportions—the Commissioner’s 
Office and the Audit. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —Those are the only two allocations. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —i)/10th of the Commissioner’s Office charges are allocated to 
manufacture. 

■ Mr. Seth.~Yos. The nine-tenths are debited to each source in propor¬ 
tion to the total ratio of revenue expenditure. 

President. —^Whnt do you mean by the rev'enne expenditure? 

Mr. Petit. —(Recurring expenditure and not capital. 

. Mr. TIKyle. —If the total expenditure is Rs. 25 lakhs, if of that Samhhar 
is Rs. 8 lakhs and Khewra Rs, 12 lakhs and Warcha Rs. 2 lakhs, the share 
of the Commissioner’s office 'is debited to each in that ratio. These figures 
which T have given hear no relation to the actual facts. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is revenue expenditure? You mean expenditure 
charged (o revenue. 

Mr. Peth .—Yes. Our expenditui’e is classified under two heads. One is 
revenue .and the other is capital. 

President. —On what principle is this nine-tenths based? Are you a 
manufacturer or a preventive Officer? 

Mr. Tfoyle. —Both, nine-tenths manufacturer and one-tenth preventive 
offiwu-. 

President. —What are your other duties besides manufacturing? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Administration and control of the staff. 

President. —Of the works yon meant 

Mr. Hoyle. —T mean the estahli.shuiont. T am responsible for the posting 
of clerks and officers. T am also responsible for t.aking any disciplinary 
action if and when occasion arises. 
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Freaident. —What is the total of preventive expenditure for this Divi¬ 
sion P Is this preventive establishment given in the Administration Report 
for the year 1927-28? 

Mr. Seth. —Yes. 

President .—That comes to only under Rs. 4 lakhs. It is not a very 
big preventive establishment. 

Mr. Seth .—That is about the total. 

President. —'J'hat is confined practically to ail the works. • 

Mr. /i oiy/. .- No. We have got an internal branch which controls the 
saltpetre industry in the United Provinces and the Punjab. To regulate 
that industry and safeguard the revenue, we have a staff—an Assistant 
Commissioner, 3 Superintendents, a Deputy Superintendent and a number 
of IrispectoiK. 

President .—What is the revenue tliat you get from the Saltpetre 
industry i 

Mr. Huyle .—It is very variable. In fact the Saltpetre industry has 
been goiiis. tlii'ongh a [Mstind of depi'e.ssion of late. 

President. —There i.s no question really .speaking of smuggling. There 
are very few salt works and mo.st of your preventive establishment is round 
about your salt works and your saltpetre ivorks. 

Mr. Iloyle.-—Ye.fi ■, wo have also a groat deal in the Salt Range. 

President .—The whole of that co.st is Rs. 4 lakhs a year. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Samhhar hears very little of it—a hit under Rs. 9,000, 
Pachbadra Rs. 6,999, Khewra Rs. 71,540, W'archa Rs. 40,000 to 50,000, 
internal branch Rs. 1,18,000 and Kohat Rs. 1,65,000. 

President. —So that it is about Bs, 4 lakhs. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —Your total revenue expenditure is about Rs. 36 lakhs, so 
that is the proportion. 

Mr. llui/le. —^Yes. 

Preside.nt. —The next biggest single item is treaty payments. 

Mr. Hoyle .—Yc.s. 

President. —As regards Samhhar there are various treaties that apply 
to the whole of the Rajputana salt sources. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —A certain amount is fixed. 

Mr. Uc/dr.—Yes. 

President. —There is also a fluctuating amount. 

Mr. Hryle. —Y'os. 

President. —As regards Samhhar, I think you pay Rs, 4 lakhs altogether. 
Rs. 4 lakhs is payable by Government of which Rs. 3 lakhs is debited to 
manufacture. 

Mr. Seth. —Yes. 

President. —Sambhar includes Nawa and Gudha. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes, it does. 

President. —Can you explain to me how this allocation is made of 
Rs. 3 lakhs? 

Mr. Hoyle .— T can give you no more than is indic.sted in our .standing 
-Orders. 

Mr, ^fntllia.s .—That is the last decision arrived at .after full discussion 
in 1911, 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes, 
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Preijrfenl—What are your standing orders? Unfortunately Appendix 
III doesn’t say very much. In one place it mentions Sambhar and in 
another place it mentions Gudha, Pachbadra and Didwana, 

Mr. Hoyle. —Sambhar, Pachbadra and Didwana are one Division. 

President, —It is very difficult to follow how the allocation is made. 
The three lakhs of rupees which is the fixed sum payable is allocated to 
manufacture. I do not know what the total of the treaty payments i.s 

Mr. Hoyles —We are not in possession of the records which would give 

a key to this. 

President. —Wo want to know whether the allocation is right if wo 
are to delormine a fair selling prjcc. Who can give thi.s infoi'niation? 

Mr. 7/o;/l6.—The Foreign and Political Department det-ided llic nraounts 
payalile, in consultation with the States concerned. 

President. —You sec that tho whole of this is debited to salt. Therefore 
it is the Salt Department which ought to be aide to tell us. Tho political 
departinents nmke the treaties, hut it is tho Salt Department that pays 
tile .amount. The total .unonnt paid in 1927-28 was Rs. 35 lakhs out of 
which iRs. 10 lakhs was debited to manufacture and tho rest to revenue. 
Therel'oiv it is the Salt Revenue Department which ought to he able to 
tell ii.s iiow that is done. Vour Administration Report shows the amounts. 

Mr, Ifoi/le. -Wo can toll you what tho exact payments are. 

President.—Whiit I want to know is what is tho total amount payable 
in rcsp«ci> of Sambhar. I'he treaties you refer mo to are only two. 

Mr. Hoyle. —There are three, this is Mr. Price’.? summary. 

President. —It would be better if you could supply me with this informai- 
tioii later, 

^fr. Hoyle. —I shall try and supply you with as much information as 
wo can procure. We have got very little literature bearing on this 
expenditure. 

President. —What w« want to know is tho total payment payable in 
respect of these sources including Sambhar, Gudha and Nawa. 

Mr. Hr.,dr. .V;.'.. 

. Mr. Mathias. —Wliat we want is the fixed payment in respect of that. 

President. —^Then how the actual allocation is made. You have given 
us Re. 3 lakhs as being the figure debited to manufiicture. On what 
principle is this amount allocated to manufacture out of the fixed payments, 

Mr. Hoyle. —The total given here is Rs. 15,94,163. 

President. —The same information as regards Pachbadra. Is there a 
fixed payjilout as regards Paohliadra? 

Mr. Hoi/lr.—YoK. 

President. —Are there any orders about the allocation of Pachbadra P 

Mr. Seth. —I'lie fixed p.ayment of Rs. 3 lakhs should be distribirted 
amongst the three sources, viz., Sambhar, Pachbadra and Didwana accord¬ 
ing to the (|uaiitity of salt i.ssmul. 

President.. —What is the fixed royalty payable by Government in reRjiect 
of Paclihadra and how allocation is made? 

Mr. Hoyle. —T will send you the information later on. 

Presidint. —As regards tho quot.a of the royalty: it is paid on S.anibhar 
Gudha and Nawa on all clcaranco in excess of 17 lakhs of maunds 

,Mr. Seth. Yes. 

President. —The royalty p.ayahlo is 40 per cent. 

Mr. Seth. —Ah'S. 40 per cent, of the i.ssiie price. 

President. —5ths to the .Todhpiir Durbar and |th.s to Jcypnre Durbar 

Hr. Srlh. —^Yes. 
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rresidcnt. —As regards the fluctuating royalty payable to PachbadraF 
Mr. —There is no royalty. 

rresidtrit, —Is there not an agreement which says that the profits ought 
to be shared or some such thing? 

Mr. Itiiylu .—The British Government agreed to deliver only 2,25,000 
maiinds <>!' good salt in lialf-yearly instalments at a price not exceeding 
As. 8 a inaund. 

Mr. Mitiliiu.t .—The price should not exceed As. 8 a maund. 

Mr. Ur —S'e.s. 

Mr. Mfithia.'i .—That gives a good margin. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Also we give them 10,000 maunds free of all charges. 
President. —That is not included in the royalty that you have mentioned. 
Mr. Seth. —No. 

Mtesident. —In 1928-29 the total fixed royalty was Rs. 3 lakhs? 

Mr. Seth. —That was the treaty payment. 

PreUdent. —What about the fluctuating royalty? 

Mr. Still.—ills. 7,10,000. 

President. —What is this Rs, 2,62,000? 

Mr, Stlh. —That may be the allocation of the treaty payments. 
Prosideni. —The share of Sambhar is Rs. 2,62,826. 

Mr. Seth. —Yes, and the fluctuating royalty j.s about .Rs. 7,10,000. 
Pre.ndf.nt. —The total is roughly Rs. 9,73,000. 

■',lr. U'lh, Yes. 

Prc.ndfnt. —On the basis of 71,21,000 maunds issued from Sambhar, 
3,25,000 maunds from Didvv.'ina and 6,95,607 maunds from Pachbadra? 

Mr. Srlli.-Yos. 

President. —In addition to that you supply tree salt. 

Mr. Seth.—Yes. 

President. — How iiuieli .salt did you supply to Jodhpur and Jeypore in 
1928-29? 

Mr. Seth,' —It is given in the Annual Report. 

Fv«s(dcnf.~SaIt free of both price and duty. 

Mr. Seth.—Yes. 

President. —Is it given on page 46, Appendix V? 

Mr. O’Donnell. —Page 47 gives information. 

President. —How much is that? 

Mr. O’Donnell. —As regards Jeypore they were due 14,000 maunds 
■whereas they only claimed 7,000 maunds. 

President. —Jodhpur gets 2,25,000 maunds of which 14,000 maunds is 
free of price and duty. 

Mr. O’Donnell. —Yes. 

President. —So that these pa.yments amount to another Rs. 15,000. 

Mr. Iloyle. —Under the original treaty with Sambhar we were to give 
1,72,000 maunds, and 4 lakhs under the .agreement. The Agreement baa 
taken the place of the treaty. 

Pre.nde.nt. —What is the equivalent in money of the salt that you 
supplied to the Jodphur Durbar and Je.ypore Durbar from Sambhar— 
(rt) free of duty, 

(111 free of price and duty. 

That is an additional royalty which is thrown on manufacture. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Do you mean the free salt that they get? 
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President. —Yes. 

Mr. Hoyle. —It is. 

President. —What it comes to is thi.s: taking it in round figures for 
jour 71 Jiiklis oi uiiiuiids tlial you sold, yoa would realise about Rs. 18 
lakhs of which you hand over nearly ilis. 10 lakhs to the States for 
royalty. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes, 

Presidetd, —Lt seems that this is the highest royalty that we have come 
across in our experience. Yon pay half the realisation. 

Mr. Hoyle. —That was the price we had to i>ay for the suppression of 
salt manufacture in the States. 

President. —The whole point arises whether this should bo debited to 
manufacture. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President, —It i.s a very high royalty. On the present prices it is 
As. 2 a maund out of As. 5 plus fixed royalty. It is only pies in 

Aden and As, 8 a ton elsewhere. It is only As. 10 a ton that i,9 paid 
by the Okha Salt Woiks to the Baroda State. Here it works out to 
nearly As. 3 a maund. It is nearly 65 per cent. 

Mr. —Yes. 

President, —The total amount of the royalty payable will bo more. 

Mr. Jfoi/le.—Because the issue price has gone up. 

President. —Every time you increase tho irrice, 40 per cent, goes by 
way of royalty. 

Mr. -Yes. 

President.— So that if you wanted 100 per cent, increase for yourself, 
you have to increase it by 13.5 per cent. What voice did you have in this? 
Have you raised this ciuestion at all? 

Mr. Hoyle, —Up to the present my ofiire has not been able to trace 
the orders about the ullociition. 

President. —That disposes of the overhead charges. Let us now go into- 
the works costs. Which form shall we take? What is this column that 
you have got " Pay of Establishment ”? Pay of what? 

Mr. Seth, —Pay of officers. 

President. —In this works labour the first item you have included is 
manufacture and excavation. That is labour paid by the piece work, 

Mr, Hoyle. —Yes. It represents what is paid to the contractor. It is 
so much per 1,000 c. ft. 

President. —How much was your production this year? 

Mr. Seth.—07,20,425 inaunds. 

President. —What 1 wish to know is whether anything could go down? 
Does t!iat repi'caeul your inaxiituiin capacity or is there any room for 
expansion supposing you don’t change your methods. 

Mr. Hoyle. —It is not our maximum. 

President. —What can be your maximum production in a normal year? 

Mr. Mrlver .—75 to 80 lakhs of inannds. 

Pre.sident. —With the quantity of brine available now, 

Mr. Mrlver.--yes. 

President. —There is some brine left over at the end of the s6a.son, 
What happon.s to that? 

Mr. Mclrer .—T wouldn’t say that there i.s much brine left over, 

president. —T mean wdien you finish manufacture. 

Mr. Mrlver. —There will he no brine. 

President. —How- will you increase it? 



Mr. Mclver. —The sub-soil brine is there. All that is available. 

President. —How will you increase your output to 7!1 to 80 lakhs ef 
maunds P 

Mr. Mclver .— With the existing works we have got in the past 79 to 
80 laklia of maunds. 

Mr. Mathias. —This year is subnormal. 

Mr. Mclver. —Yes. 

President. —What output shall we take on an average P 

Mr. Mclver. —I put it at 70 lakhs. 

President. —Supposing you are asked to produce the maximum that 
the works can produce. 

Mr. Hoyle. —It depends to a certain extent on the weather. 

President. —It would not be safe to budget for more than 70 lakhs. 

Mr. Mclver.—It would depend upon the conditions of the lake at that 
time. 

Mr. O’Donnell. —We forecast conditions as far as possible taking the 
actual (|uantity of the brine at the end of September. That is the only 
criterion. 

President. —Supposing you have to make an estimate extending over a 
period of u or 10 years? 

Mr. O’Donnell.—That might bo difficult. It all depends on the rainfall. 

President. —But you must be able to say. 

Mr. O’Donnell. —70 lakhs would be reasonable. 

President. —With reasonable rainfall. 

Mr. Mclver .—Yes. 

President. —Supposing there was no rainfall. 

Mr. O’Donnell. —Nil except from sub-soil brine. 

President. —I am not sure, I remember reading somewhere that even 
if the rains failed in one year, you would stfll have your brine. 

Mr. Hoyle. —You are speaking of a partial failure and against that 
the security is the improvement scliemo. 

President,—You are using the whole brine. What is the security? 

Mr. Hoyle.—Vfe have more security now than we had. Wliatever brine 
we had was dissipaled before. 

President. —You have not increased the quantity of brine, 

Mr. Hoyle. —^We have cornered it. 

President. —That brine you are now collecting. You have done nothing 
more than that. 

Mr. Hoyle. —No. 

President. —I think it is stated somewhere that even it the rains fail, 
there would be still brine. 

Mr. Hoyle, —I don’t think that whoever made that statement referred 
to an absolute failure of riiinfall. 

President. —Anyhow the position is this that if the monsoon failed then 
you will have to depend on snh-soil brine. 

Mr. Mclver. —Yes. 

President. —In any ease the brine available in a normal year cannot be 
depended on for more than 70 lakhs of maunds a year. Is that right? 

Mr. Mclver. —Ye.s. We took 70 lakhs as an all round .average. 

President. —Before this big scheme came into operation in one year 
you produced about a croro of maunds. 

Mr. Hoyle. —1 crore and 12 lakhs. That w'as the result of a flood. 
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President, — What it was expected to do was very much more than it 

has done. 

Mr. Moyle. — Do you mean the improvement scheme? 

President. —Yes. What was it expected to do? What is your idea of it? 

Mr. Hoyle. —It was expected to conserve the brine, that is to say 
to concentrate the brine in a comparatively small section of the lake instead 
of dissipating it over a large area. 

President. —Provided the rainfall was normal. 

Mr. Hoyle. —No. Its value would be more appreciated in a year when 
the rainfall was short. If the rainfall was short a comparatively small 
quantity of brine if spread over a .small area would be more useful than 
the same quantity spread over a large area. 

President. —Can you give me the average production, say, of the last 
10 years preceding the improvement scheme? 

Mr. Muhammad. —^We have got figures for 20 years. 

President. —-Will you give me those figures? 

Mr. Mvhanimad. —Yes (shown). 

President. —What has been your actual aVer.T.gc? 

Mr. Muhammad. —Do you want for 6 years from 1921 to 1926? 

President. —I want to know by how much you have increased your 
•average production. 

Mr. Muhammad.-Miy 20 lakhs. 

President.—What you have done is that you added 20 lakhs to your 
output. 

.V/'. huulc. —Yos. 

President. —That is to say if these works had not been undertaken, 
your outfuit would have been 20 lakhs less. 

Mr. Uelver. —Yes. 

Jlr. Muhammad. —The new kyar gives us only .'5 lakhs maunds of salt. 

President. —You cun count on an overage of 70 lakhs now against an 
average of 50 lakhs before. 

Mr. M. iilii.irii'inud. —Yes. 

i'rcsirfcnf.—20 lakhs of niaunds was obtained by an exjpendibure of 
,50 lakhs. 

M r. O' Don nell .—-.Another thing is it has enabled us to get tetter salt. 

President. —You have not gained much. What it boils down to is this; 
the ca[)ita!lsntion if you are to calculate on the additional production that 
you get is all the expenditure included in the improvement scheme since 
the inee(ition. Of course you added transport facilities which did not 
exist before. Did the transport equipment cost very much? 

Mr. Muhammad. —About R.s. 12 lakhs including the permanent way and 
rolling stock and the lay out. 

Mr. Dhawan. —There is one point which has not been mentioned. At 
that time, that is before the iinprovement .scheme, the demand rvas not for 
more than 50 lakhs of m.annds. 

Prr.^tidni.t .—On the actual figures? 

Mr. Dh(neaii .—Tliat is not the manufacturing capacity of the works at 
that period. 

President. —What is the minimum production in one year in that period? 

Mr. Mclver. —The minimum is 30 lakhs. 

President. —The average for 10 years was .52,00,000 roughly. The average 
for the last 5 years preceding the scheme was .59,22,000. 

Mr. Melver .—Yes. 
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President.So that the real gain u about 10,00,000 as coinpare<l with 
the previous 10 years. If you cut out the very abnoi’iual year, the average 
output has not been increa.se(l so very much compared with the expenditure 
that has been incurred. Practically speaking the overhead charges before 
the improvement scheme must have been very small. By overhead charges 
I mo.an depreciation, interest on working cai)ital, head office charges, etc. 

Mr. Muhammad. —The departmental accounts wero not commercialised 
before that period. 

President. —Yon know what the capital expenditiii'c was hofore. Even if 
the accounts had not been commercialised, the costs ivould b.avc I)oen lower. 
Can I have a cojiy of Mr. Bunting’s explanatory rciiort on the audit objec¬ 
tion? Tt is really for the figures th.at T want. T don't wish lo f'o_ into the 
controversy lipf.wcon Mr. Bunting and the Public. Acs’onnts Committee and 
the Audit people. T only want the figures. 

Let us take the cost on an average, production of 70 lakhs of maunds, 
Sometimes j’ou will he ahlo to itroduce more and Roim'tirnes less. But it 
would not he safe to take a higher figure than 70 laklrs. 

I\fr. O’ Donnell .—That is right. 

Presidant .—Then the works labour in our form faUs under two h(',"dings, 
manufacture (e.xcavation) and carri.age of s.alt. 

Mr. M Ilham mad ,.—^Yes. 

President.—That is .Tfid. That is all direct labour. 

Mr. Muhammad. —Yes. 

President. —When were the rates fixed? 

Mr. Muhammad. —-Every year tend.ers .are called for and the low'est 
tender is accepted. It work.s out at about 5 pies per maund. 

President. —Tlovv do you measure the work? 

Mr. Muhammad. —By actual truck mea-sninment. On th.at measurement 
the contr,actor is paid. 

PTesidKint.--Vo^-o\- and fuel—that i.s used for th(> power lion.se. 

Mr. Muhammad. —Yes. 

President. —You have given the actual cost of the electrical current. 
Has the Audit Popartinent passed rules .about c.alculnting the cost of the, 
current in this case? 

Mr. McTvBr.So.s. 

President. —What is the cost of the current according to audit. 

Mr. Muhammad. —2'6 annas is the generating cost; A.s. 4 is the consump¬ 
tion cost. That includes depreciation, interest, etc. 

President. —The work.? cost is 1'07 pie.s per maund. 

Mr. Muhammad. —That is poa'er and fuel alone. 

Prc.sidcnf.--According to the audit how much is it? 

Mr. Mvham-rnad.- —For 1028-29 the .average rat-e comes to 2'6 as generat¬ 
ing cost .and 4T as con.sumption costs. 

President. —What jmrpose does this servo? 

Mr. Hfuhanimod. —Tt enables us to know what we .should debit to manu- 
factiiro. 

President. —We don’t do that way. The biggest item is the pay of the 
e.stahUshmenfc which you have put under general services and supervision. 
I take it that it is the permanent establishment, 

.Tfr. Muhammad. —Ye.s. 

President. —This Rs. 10.04.126, what establishment is this. 

Mr. Muhammad. —E.st.shli.shment consisting of Superintendent.s, Inspeetorg 
and so on. 

President. —What is the strength of the e.stablisbinent in v8.amhhar? 

Mr. Muhammad.- —T will send you .a statement later on. 
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_ President. —What about weighment charges? Are they now included 
in the price? 

Mr. Seth.—Yes. 

President. —This work is done by the contractor, 

Mr, Muhammad, —It is done by the contractor whom we pay at the rate 
of Its. 10 per 1,000 raaunds. That is the rate lor this year. 

President. —Has it been changed.'^ 

Mr. Muhamnutd. —Last year it was Its. 12. 

I resident. Mr. Mclver, is there any prospect of these costs being 
changed f 

Mr. Phawan. —I would tike to point out one point in this connection. 
They formerly were paying Its. 24. iMow the charges have come down to 
Rs. 10 and yet they are charging 6 pie.s from the traders. 

Mr. J^lukainmad.- - i'his point ha.s been taken up and the despatch charges 
may be reduced. 

Mr. Seth. —Up till now we charged the whole .sum. But in future we 
will charge the traders only ^ of the weighment charges. 

President. —Tou are making a good deal of i*rolit in this. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President.—Paos Government charge any interest on the capital that is 
locked up? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —Under what head does it come in? 

Mr. Hoyle. —It is included in the interest on capital. 

Mr. Seth. —That is only from last year. 

Mr. Mathias.—A’mi are charging interest on general stores, bags and salt. 

Mr. Seth. —Yes. 

President. —Governineut ebarge the same rate of interest as is charged 
on capital. 

Mr. Seth.—-Yes, 

Mr. Mathias. —You don’t charge interest apparently on the salt from 
the date on which it is delivered to the credit purchaser to the date on 
which it ii paid. 

Mr. Moyle. —We only charge on the stock of salt at the beginning of the 
year, 

Mr. Afathias.~lt is a loss of interest which should be shown somewhere. 

Mr. Hoyle. —1 think so. 

Mr. Mathias. —You are giving six months’ credit and you have got to 
■find the interest on that. As regard.s the cost price of salt that ought to be 
a charge on the manufacture. You are losing interest for so many months. 

Mr. Hoyle.— Primd facie it is so. 

Mr. Mathias. —The audit has not managed to point that out somehow. 

President. —What is the idea of the credit system? Does that make 
collection easier? 

Mr. Hoyle. —It wa.s elaborately justified in 1922 when it was introduced. 

President. —It was inti'odueed in Sir Malcolm Hailey’s time when he was 
the Finance Member. 

Mr. Hoyle. —I think in all respects we were then under the Department 
of Commerce and Industries, 

President. —What was the idea of it? 

Mr. Hoyle. —It was a concession to the trade really. I don’t think 
'thMe was any particular advantage to the Government from it. 

President. —In fact there was a very great disadvantage. 

Mr. Hoyle. —I am not in favour of the credit system. 
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:Preaideni. —I tliink most of your transactions are on credit. 

Mr. Hoi/le. —Decidedly. 

President. —What is the percentage? 

■ Mr. Hoyle. —90 per cent. 

President. —You lose 7 months interest practically. 

■ Mr. Hoyle. —Do you mean at ordinary times? 

President. —Yes, that is the minimum that you can lose. 

Mr. Hoyle. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is the period of the credit? Is it 6 months? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes, from the time the indent is accepted. 

President. —It may be that that is the payment in advance. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yea. 

President. —Neither the Government nor the dealer benefits unless you 
'complete your indent within six months. 

Mr. Hoyle. —No. 

President. —I mean the money is locked up. That is the effect. 

Mr. Hoyle. —That is really the effect. ' 

Mr. Mathias. —If deliveries are made within six months from the date 
• of the receipt of the indent, then the dealer gains. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Certainly. 

Mr. Maihias. —If it is more than C months the trader loses. 

Mr. Hoyle.—"Vea. 

President .—What is the normal period between the receipt of the indent 
.and delivery? 

Mr. Mclver. —About 3 months. 

Mr. Tlhnwan. —The indents are cleared within 6 weeks or one month. 
,We have the use of the money for 4 months. 

President. —Now you have got no money with Government. 

Mr. Bhawan. —That is true. 

President. —You take the profit first in any case. 

Mr. Hhawan. —Yes. 

President. —But the profit would cover more than the interest. 

Mr. Hhawan. —Sometimes. 

President.—You will protect yourself in that way. 

Mr. Hhawan. —-Yes, but sometimes We may lose way. 

President. —What it practically comes to is this: instead of taking cash 
with the order, you take securities with the order. 

Mr. Mclver. —Yes. 

President. —I can understand cash with the order. But it is rather 
difficult to follow the credit with order. It is not known to the trader 
when you are going to deliver. 

Mr. Hoyle. —No. 

President.—That is one thing. Would it not be simpler if you really 
wanted ro give him credit, he should put down so much with the order 
and so ranch credit for the balance after delivery. Would that lead to more 
speculation? 

Mr. Hoyle. —I suppose it would. 

Mr. Hhawan. —That is the system prevalent in Madras and Bombay. 
President. —That was what I thought by credit. Does the credit begin 
to run from the date of delivery? 

Mr. J>/init!ori.—In Bombay it is so. 

Mr. Hoyle. —In this department it runs from the date of acceptance of 
the indent. 
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Prendent. —Then it means that each department has its own ruling. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes, decidedly. 

Mr. Mathias. —So far as your costs are concerned, it comes to this. IiTi 
normal times the traders have 3 months credit after delivery. 

Mr. Hoyle. —3 or 4 months. 

Mr. Mathias. —That means that yon have got your money which you 
spent in the manufacture of salt locked up for three or four months more. 
Therefore if you are borrowing you would have to pay interest on that 
sum. So far as the accounts are concerned, you will be justified in charg¬ 
ing 5 per cent, interest. 

Mr. Hoyle. —I think so. 

^[r. Mathias. —That would he practically 5 per cent, on one quarter of 
your production in a year. 

Mr, Hoyle, —Yes. 

President. —This question of delivery doesn’t arise. Probably they are 
able to get delivery whenever they want. 

Mr. Dhawan. —The period of credit begins to run from the date of 
delivery. 

President. —In Bombay they have got enough salt to deliver. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. They get salt 2 weeks after indenting. 

President. —What is the idea of having different rules in different pro¬ 
vinces? Can you explain? 

Mr. Hoyle.—1 cannot. I think our credit rules are newer than others.. 
It was f.ound that tlie concession previously granted to the other provinces- 
was an unduly big concession. Onr rules give much less concession. 

Mr. Mathias. —With a single body like the Central Board of Revenue 
in charge of salt throughout India, it is surprising to find these differences. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Formerly the other provinces had nothing to do with the 
Central Board of Revenue. 

Mr Mathias. —I thought that they would have revised the rules and: 
made them uniform throughout India. 

Mr. Hoyle. —For convenience or on grounds of policy. 

Mr. Mathias. —I suppose I am justified in assuming that your present 
cost price had not taken into account the locking up of interest swing 
to thi.s credit system. I think it would be fair to pass that on to the- 
consumer. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes, 

President. —Now the position is, having allowed them to withdraw tho 
securities, you have got no control over them. They can repudiate their 
indents. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Certainly. 

Mr. Hcyle. —Yes. 

President. —Suppo.sing the market dropped by ,50 per cent., will you- 
buy that salt? 

Mr. Dhawan. —If we fail to give the security, when our turn for clear¬ 
ance comes, our indents ought to be cancelled. That is the understanding 
between the department and ourselves. 

President. —If the market dropped, you will say, ‘ Thank you. We 
don’t want ’. 

Mr. Dhaiean. —Yes. 

President. —How much indents still remain uncleared? 

Mr. Hoyle. —.\boiit 30 lakhs of maund.s. That is the figure for the 30th 
of November. 

President. —I take it that the prices given in Appendix IX and also in 
your answer to the qne.stionnaire are supplied by the District Officers. 
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Mr. Hoyle. —Yes, to my Assistant Coniniissionei' in charge of the internal 
ibranch. 

President. —Prices given by the Statistical Bureau are those compiled in 
your office from information given in the gazettes of the different provinces. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

president. —It is the same gentleman who supplies information to both. 

Mr. Mclver. —Practically. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Some may have been working perhaps on slightly different 
methods. 

President. —The prices on the left hand side are the average. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes, taken from the fortnightlies. 

President. —The figures on the right hand side are given at the end of 
the year. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —All 1 can say is that these i^rices are not reliable. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Possibly. 

President. —As regards the prices that have now been fixed, had you 
any consultation with Government or did the Government fix prices of their 
•own accord P 

Mr. Hoyle. —I had no consultation with Government. 

President. —Then on what information are these prices fixed P Have you 
any ideap 

Mr. Hoyle. —The subject was discus.sed in the notes which I have shown 
• confidentially to the Tariff Board. 

President. —I cannot make use of any confidential information. 

Mr. Hoyle. —No, and 1 can’t make any statement. 

President.- —You cannot. Our position is very difficult in this respect. 
Except the Honourable Memljer’s note the rest will be published in our 
proceedings. But then I cannot ask you many questions. The point 
however remains that the manufacturing end and practically the selling 
end too is not consulted by higher authorities. 

Mr. Hoyle. —It was not consulted. 

President. —I take it that the Central Board of Revenue would act on 
the information contained in these documents. Administration Reports. 
Have they got any other means of keeping themselves in touch with the 
•markets P 

Mr. Hoyle.—Ho. They could if they desired find out a certain amount 
by communication with the In<«me-tax Authorities. 

President. —How can they find the prices from them? 

3It. Hoyle. —The Income-tax Authorities are in touch with the traders; 
Their accounts are inspected by the Income-tax Authorities. If they are 
not faked, it should be possible to ascertain at any rate what the wholesale 
prices are. They could be ascertained from fairly substantial merchants 
actually dealing in salt. 

President. —So far as you know, do they? 

Mr. Hoyle, —-I am not aware thav they have done SO. 

President. —The trouble is to get correct prices. I \7ish to know how 
they can be got. 

Mr. Hoyle. —I have been asked by the Board to keep a watch on prices 
as far as possible. One of the means suggested to me was that I should 
ask Income-tax Officers to report to me any fluctuations and that I have done. 

President. —Will you please let us have this information confidentially? 

Mr. Hoyle. —It was only recently that I addressed Collectors and Deputy 
Commissioners asking them to report to me any sudden marked changes in 
ithe market and give reason.s, but I have had no replies of any interest from 
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those officers. The prices as they appeared in the gazette are exhibited on^ 
a graph in my office room in Dellii. I am checking that information by 
reports from the Income-tax Officers. 

FreMdent .—1 should be very much surprised if you got it. 

Mr. iloijtc .—The fact seems to be that the prices have not fluctuated 
very much in the last two or three juonths. They certainly went up a 
year ago. 

Fr aside at .—You say you would probably fijid that the prices have been 
so high that dealers won’t change them very much, so that a .slight variation 
of one or two annas would not be reflected in tlie prices. 

Mr. Hoyle. —No. 

Fresident .—Does the Central Board of Hevenue visit the Sambliar Lake? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes, now and then. One member of the Board visited it in 
April last. 

Fresident .-—From 19;21, have you been hero Mr. Mclver. Do you know 
how many visits were paid and by whom? 

Mr. Hoyle. —The best evidence would be the visitors’ book in the Circuit 
House. 

Preiideai.—Somebody will have to give me the information. 

Mr. Muhammad. —^Yes. 

Fresident. —As regards these indents from Aug\ist 1928 to December 
1928, the total number of indents came to about 61 lakhs. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —They jumped up to 89 lakhs. 

.Mr. Mclver. —Yes. 

President. —On the Ist of Deceniljer it stood at 89 lakhs. 

Mr. Mclver. —On the 1st August it stood at 5 lakhs. On the 1st Sep¬ 
tember it stood at 8 lakhs, On the 1st October it stood at 6.3 lakhs. On 
tlie Lst November it stood at 78 lakhs. On the 1st December it stood at 
89 lakhs. The indenting was stov>ped on the 28th of November. 

President. —In 4 months you had indents for 84 lakhs. 

Mr. Mclver. —Yes. 

President. —At the time when there were indents for 84 lakhs, yon had 
only 29 lakhs of maunda of salt. 

Mr. Mclver. —It came down to 29 lakhs, because there were clearances 
going on. 

President, —On that date. 

Mr. Mclver. —Yes. 

President.— it meant was that until the new crop started coming 
in, you had only 29 lakhs to go on with against your indent of 89 lakhs 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes, indenting was extraordinarily heavy. 

President. —Did you report to the Central Board of Revenue? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President.—When the indents began to jump I'P in one month, you 
reported. 

Mr. Hoyle. —In September there was a big jump. 

President. —In September the indents jumped up by oo lakhs. 

Mr. Hoyle.—1 don’t remember that I reported periodically. I hope to be 
able to give you more detailed information as regards that to-morrow. But 
I should like to be sure. 

President.—Thhi jump of 55 lakhs was unu-sual. Could you not have 
stopped indenting? 

Mr. Hoyle. —I certainly considered that. I did not want the price of 
salt to go np. 
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President. —Government themselves were speculating with very little on 
hand. You took indents which amounted to several times the amount 
available. 

Mr. Hoyle. —My feeling at that time was that there would be a panic 
treated and that the prices of salt in the market would rise above a reason¬ 
able level. 

President. —One of the points that we are con.sidering in the event of our 
recommending that the production of this salt ought to be encouraged is 
whether there should be some authority w'hich would be able to control the 
market by balancing the supply and demand of the whole country. This 
experience is not an encouragement for us to say that Government ought to 
do that. 1 don’t blame you at all. Y'ou are bound by rules. Even if 
you had wished to stop it, it was doubtful whether you would be able to 
do it without orders. 

■ Mr. Hoyle. —When 1 came dowui here in November and when I was in¬ 
formed that somebody had put in indents for 40 lakhs, I decided that it 
was time to stop the indents. I did so and then 1 reported. 

President. —Tt was a very good thing for you to have done. 

Mr. Mathias. —^Was there u stampede in the market? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Prhes did go up. What sent up prices was not that we 
stopped the indenting, but that the clearances were I'educed from 200 to 
80 wagons. 

President. —Was any proposal considered how if the indents jumped up 
like that they wmre to l)e met by exploring other souices of supply? 

Mr. Hoyle,—L was instructed that .as much salt as possible should be 
extracted from Sainbhar and Pachbadra. In 1927 we were informed that 
3 lakhs of maunds should be taken to be the normal outturn in Pachbadra, 
I pressed the authorities to increase that amount. Previously, before this 
rush, 1 asked for a revision and got it increased to 6 lakhs. They then 
sanctioned an increase to 9 lakh.s. That was all that I could do 

President.- —As 1 was suggesting yesterday in order to meet an unusual 
'situation, unusual methods have to be adopted. One of them is the importing 
of foreign salt and putting it in the market, because the prices are very 
favburaWe on the whole. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Do you mean Government .should import and put it on the 
market? 

President.—Yes. 

Mr. Hoyle. —It may have been considered or it may not have been consi¬ 
dered, I didn’t think of it, 1 am afraid, and 1 was not consulted about it, 
I may mention a proposal which was raised at that time by the firm of 
Diwan Chand and Company that they should be allowed to re-open the salt 
works at a place called Sultanpur in Gurgaon District. 

' • President. —It is just like digging a well to ciuench a fire. 

Mr. Hoyle. —We could not get an additional cpiantity of 70 lakhs of 
maunds or anything like that in order to wipe off the deficit, except by 
adopting some such measures as you suggest. I do not know how it would 
work. 

President. —You had 30 lakhs of maunds at that time. Your indents 
,vero for 90 lakhs in December. Supposing you had imported 30 lakhs at 
that end and put them into the market, these gentlemen would either have 
cancelled their indents or would have been in some difficulty. It would not 
have cost Government very much. Even if Government had dropped Es. 6 
.a ton on 30,000 toms or a lakh of tons, it would not have made any difference. 
But it would have been a salutary lesson to speculators. 

Mr. Hoyle. —By what agency do you suggest it should be put on the 
market? 

President. —The price niu.st have come down when this salt penetrated 
into that market. The Bengal people might take it. The whole point was 
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to incrtiaiie your supply, or to give the choice to those people who are willing 
to take it from Calcutta against these indents, .Was that considered so 
tar as you know? 

Mr. Hoyle. It was not considered by me and I am afraid I have no 
iniormation whether the ttovemment of India considered it or not. 

t'res'oJeni. —The idea is to increase your output. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Are you referring to Sambharp 

Prendent. —All Government sources. 

Mt. Hoylty Before the hoods came along this year, we were considering 
a scheme which Mr. Mclver mentioned to you this morning, that is building 
a new deep storage re.servoir. We expected that it would add to the 
outturn by about 10 or 15 lakhs of mauuds. We have also been trying to 
put more Khewra salt on the market. That really wag the direct conse^ 
queuce of the floods. 

President. —Would you be able to support such a scheme as this in the 
ca.se of shortage or overindentingp On the other side Government might have 
considered the possibility of having another source at the other end, even 
if the Government lost a little money. It works this way: if you increased 
your output at Sambhar, you would have to pay a royalty of about As. 2. 
You can save that As. 2 by not increasing the output. If you have got 
the foreign salt at a reasonable price, say an anna or more above the 
Sambhar salt, you can .supply thu.se markets in the United Provinces. In 
that way it may lie able to equalise the supply and demand. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Government will sell the salt through whom? 

President.^The Sambhar man wishing to take delivery of his salt on 
that side against hi,s indent. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Do you want my opinionP 

President .—Yes, as an Officer. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Here and now as to wliether I should be prepared to recom¬ 
mend such a proposal? 

President.—'Eo meet only unusual conditions such as those that are prevalent 
now. J don’t retionimend it as a normal practice. 

Mr. Hoyle. —I think on the face of it, it sorinds very attractive, but I 
should rather like to consider it a little more before giving you my opinion. 
There may be difficulties. 

President .—There are many difficulties. When you have indents to the 
extent of 90 lakhs, you are not compelled to deliver, but supposing you 
are compelled, you have got a stock of 29 lakhs. Supposing this was a 
contract which you might or might not fulfill, that is the obvious thing 
to do—to find some other sources of supply which would enable you to 
tide over this temporary difficulty. 

Mr. Hoyle. —I am not sure that I w'ould not be in favour of issuing 
such salt against existing indents rather than accept new indents for it. 

President. —It would come to the same thing provided you don’t over¬ 
indent against your Sambhar .stocks. That is merely a matter of detail. 

3lr. Hoyle .—I am not sure that I agree with it altogether. I think one 
of the objectionable features of overindenting is that we committed ourselves 
to supply the whole of the next year’s outturn to certain persons who had 
already indented for it. I rather feel that the salt should be our own, 
So that we can dispose of it as we like. It we merely put foreign salt on 
the market which w'ould be snapped up by new indentors, we are not getting 
rid of this trouble. 

President .—You will soon get rid of it. These gentlemen will feel that 
somebody else is penetrating the market from the other side. Therefore 
they w’ould not take thi.s salt and the prices will drop. 

Mr. Mathias. —Or they wdll cancel their indents. 
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President. —Thej' won’t liave it at both ends. They have incurred the 
liability at this end and they are not going to incur i'resh liability at the 
other end. What would you do? 

Mr. Dhawan. —They have tried to place the Kharaghoda salt in the 
markets of the United Provinces, hut have failed, because people do not 
like that salt. Moreover the price of that salt is a little bit higher. 

President. —But the Kharaghoda salt is no nearer than the foreign salt 
from that end. 

Mr. Phaxvan. —It is not nearer. In spite of the reduction in freight 
the price of Kharaghoda salt w'as 6 pies above the Sambhar price. 

President. —What was tlie total cost when delivered? 

Mr. Dhawan. —H.s. 60 per wagon higher than Sambhar. 

President. —Supposing this salt was sold at the same price, 

Mr. Dhanxin. —To that extent it would compete with the Sambhar salt. 
If any other salt came in and competed with our salt, we would have been 
in a tight corner. 

President. —Even to-day Government are trying to have alternative 
sources of supply. Instead of committing itself to a permanent increase 
more or less at those sources where production has been closed down, it is 
much better to have a source which is always available without any perma^ 
nent expenditure, without having to invest any money at all. 

Mr. Hoyle. —You suggest that we should take over .shiploads of foreign 
salt. 

President. —You have always that source available to supply the market 
without incurring any permanent expenditure. When a situation like the 
present arises, Government steps into the market and puts 100,000 tons of 
foreign salt at that end, that will at once bring down the price. 

-1/r. Hoyle..- —Government will have to pay for foreign salt. 

President. —They will have to. You have got youi' indents here. You 
know that your production is going to he 70 lakhs. With the present year’s 
production you clear all the indents. You will have no reserves on these 
figures. 

Mr. Hoyle. —No. 

President. —Therefore you are again in the same difficulty. Your pro¬ 
duction is 70 lakhs and your indents are for 89 lakhs and your stock is 
29 lakhs. That leaves you very little. 

Mr. Hoyle. —It is true. Can we be sure of getting rid of the foreign 
salt in view of the fact that we have 30 lakhs of maunds in Sambhar? 

President. —Supposing you are not able to dispose of the foreign salt, 
you don’t import any more foreign salt. If you were going to build up 
any reserves, it would he better to supplement your salt from your source 
which is immediately available rather than run the ri.sk of having the specu¬ 
lation of indenting. These gentlemen won’t give you a moment’s rest if 
they know that you haven’t got any salt. 

Mr. Dhawan. —^We made a representation last year that they should 
have a reserve. 

Mr. Piswannth. —Heavy clearances in 1926-27 brought about this position. 
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NORTHERN INDIA SALT REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 
RAJPUTANA SALT SOURCES. SAMBHAR. 

B.—Oral. 

Continued on 10th December. 1929. 

President. —I want to ask you about this Nil. You have got two kindi 
of impurities in the brine. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes, organic and inorganic. 

President.—Nil is an organic impurity. 

Mr. Mclver. —Yes. 

President. —What is the other inorganic impurity? 

Mr. floi/ie.—Allied salts. 

Mr. O’Donnell. — We classify vegetable and animal organisms both as ‘ Nil 
But there is a dilference between the two. 

Mr. Mclver .—That is what they call microscopic algae. 

President. —What are these Makhis and Papri mentioned in Mr. Bunt¬ 
ing’s report. 

Mr. Hoyle. —“ Makhis ” are black specks of mud. 

Mr. Mclver. —When they are heaping up the salts, they get a little bit 
of papri. 

Mr. Dhaivan. —And again when the salt is picked up from the central 
heaps. 

President. —And it is papri or tingani. 

Mr. O’Donnell.—A sort of effervescence on the beds. 1 think it is car¬ 
bonate of soda. 

President. —This is a dangerous impurity containing nearly 9 per cent, 
of sodium suli)liide and is an indication of careless handling and manufac¬ 
ture. Do you have any analysis taken from time to time? 

Mr. O'Donnell. —Annually. 

Mr. Hoyle. —This year we had a good deal more than that. 

Mr. O’Donnell.—-We had the salt analysed from the store as well as from 
the pans—twice separately. We had the brine also analysed on account of 
the brine having invaded our bittern area. 

President. —Have you got a typical analysis? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Didn’t I put it in my memorandum? It seems that I have 
not put in the actual analysis of the salt. 

President. —Will you give me the analysis of both the brine as well as 
salt ? 

Mr. Mclver .—Yes. 

President. —Have you taken any e.^pert advice as to how to get rid of 
the Nil, that is organic and inorganic impurities from the brine so far? 

Mr. Mclver. —We have not up to the present. Bo far as my experience 
goes, we have not consulted any expert. 

President.— Don’t you think that these things might become serious some 
day, especially the organic matter? 

Mr. Hoyle.—i have been considering the matter, but have not taken 
actually any step. 

President. —You must consult somebody who knows about this matter. 

Mr. Mclver .—We have to consult a Mycologist, 

President.—It is ceituinly not a matter'for people who do not know about 
this. It might be a very serious matter especially the organic impurity. 
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As regards the inorganic impurity it inigtjt not increase. It may be limited 
by the amount of inorganic impurity in the lake brine. As regards the 
organic impurity it is a very serious thing. You may lose the whole lake in 
course of time or you may have to depend on your being able to sell your 
salt, whatever its colour, whatever its contents may be, on account of the 
monopoly that you have. 

Ml. O’DonnelL —It is rather a subtle phenomenon. 

i'renideut .—That is all the more reason why you should take advice. A 
subtle phenomenon is no explanation of its existence, nor is it any reply to 
the question whether steps should be taken or not. ' 1 would strongly sug¬ 
gest that action should be taken. It might develop into a real menace. 

Mr. O'Hunntll. —Last year was the worst we have had. 

rrcaideiit —How do you judge whether it has increased or notf Is it 
judged by the eye? 

Mr. Uoyle. —Yes. 

Fresident. —That is a very imperfect method of judging it. 

Mr. Uoyle. —It is easy. 

Fresideiit. — If it is in line solution, I do not know' whether you will 
recognise it. You may recognise that which floats on the surface. What is 
inside you cannot decide by the eye. If it passes through these mechanical 
strainers, it shows that a good deal of it is in solution which cannot be 
detected by the eye. 1 do not express any opinion on that point. 1 simply 
say that it requires looking into. The sooner it is done the better. 

Mr. Uoyle. —Yes. 

Fresident.—l want to know a little more about these rules. Who pre¬ 
scribed these rules regarding manufacturing and storage, about the quality 
of salt, the depth of brine required and time for admission of brine P Who 
prescribed all these instructions!' 

Mr. O’JJoaiiell. —As » result of local experience. 

Fresident. —First of alf who drafted these P When did these rules come 
into forceP 

Mr. U’Donnell. —These are based on the old manual. They were revised 
by Mr. Stratliie wlien ho was put on special duty. 

I'/'esideaf.—Hid he revise themp 

Mr. 0’Donnell .—Yes. 

Fresident.an ho a Salt Expert? 

Mr. O' Donnell. —He had experience ot salt mauulacture. 

Fresidenl .—\Vc actually asked him and he said he wasn t. 

Mr. O’Donnell. —1 don’t know myselt. 

Fresident. —These rules were printed in 1927, but we do not know when 
they w'ei'e actually made. 

Mr. Uoyle. —I do not kiiorv, 1 am afraid. 

Mr. O’ Donnell. —They are much the same as the old rules. 

Fresident .^—Who prescribed 20^ ItV 

Mr. O’Donnell.—it has come down to us through many years.—I don’t 
know how far—-probably 30 or* 40 years. It is based on Hatton’s book, 

Fresident. —The oldest I have seen is 1882. 

Mr. U’Donnetl. —Perhaps yes. 

Fresident .—That was a long time ago. The more recent opinion is that 
concentration should not be allowed after 29° B. That is the practice in 
some of the other places. I do not know' about Government works. At 
Karachi and Okha they do not allow concentration after 29°. According to 
the expert opinion it should not be allow'ed after 29°. 



3/r. O’Donnell. —That is on the basis of sea water. Sea water has impuri¬ 
ties which we don’t have here. 

President ,—This was based purely on Ratton’s opinion. 

Mr. O'Donnell. —I do not know. It was done before my time. 

Mr. Mclver. —Well before my time. 

President. —Will you please look into the matter and see what is the sort 
of salt that you get at 29®. You don’t recover much after 29®. It is only 
2 per cent, lolt of the recoverable salt. I have always told you and again I 
am telling you that I am expressing no opinion. I am putting forward 
these things to get your opinion. Our opinion will be expressed at a much 
later stage. Can you tell me whether any expert salt manufacturer who 
was born and brought up in the salt trade was advising the Government 
when these rules were framed. That is all I want to know. 

Mr. 0’Donnell. —You me.<in the iule.s in the M.inual? 

President.^Yea. 

Mr. 0’Donnell.~^o. These were framed as a result of the experience 
gained in these works. 

President. —Did you advise, INlv. Mclver-' 

Mr. Mclver. —I might have given a certain amount of help in drawing 
them up as regards manufacture, when we should charge, but the major por¬ 
tion was, I think, done by Sivacharan Das. 

President. —Before your time. 

Mr. Mclver. —He was with me. 

President.-—He would keep records of what ho was doing. 

Mr, Mclver. —You mean outside expert opinion. 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Mclver. —I don’t think so. 

President. —He might have kept records of what he was doing hare and 
these rules might have been framed on them. 

Mr. Mclver. —Yes. 

President. —It doesn’t mean that that is the correct practice. It may 
be your practice. What I want to know is, did any man who understand)* 
the thing really as a Chemi.st and knows about the manufacture of salt in 
other places give his opinion? Was he consulted? 

Mr. Mclver. —No chemist was consulted so far as I know. 

President. —In the rules it is said that the salt should be large in crystal, 
well matured and white in colour. That is nothing more than the expres¬ 
sion of a pious hope. 

Mr, Hoyle. —I have known the lake only for two seasons. 

President. —Would you describe it as follows? 

“ The salt should bo large in crystal, well matured and white in 
colour; any discolouration or the presence of fine grained salt or impurities 
in such a season is indication of carelessness in collection and washing.” 

Would you say that this is more than the expression of a very pious hope 
on the part of the gentleman who drafted these rules? Has it materialised 
normally speaking? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Except that it has large grains, it has not. 

President. —It is more than that. It is manufactured large in crystals, 
well matured and white in colour—so it is described. I have not seen any 
white quality. Any discolouration or the presence of fine grained salt or 
impurities in such a season is indication of carelessness in collection and 
washing. 

Mr. Hoyle, —My expierience is very short. The Sambhar salt that I have 
seen is not generally as white for instance as Grax, 

Mr. Mclver,—It is not white. There is always a slight tinge in it. 
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Mr. Mathias, —Do you have any standard laid down as regards quality, 
as to the percentage of sodium sulphide and calcium sulphate at any time? 

Mr. Hoyle. —No. I don’t tliink we have. It is a sort of unwritten 
standard I think. If any salt does not contain about 97 or 98 per cent, 
sodium chloride, it is not good .salt. We haven’t got any fixed standard. 

President. —I am dealing with brine now. As regards pan 4 of Kyar 9, 
on the 15th July it was dry. On the 31st July the depth was 17" and tha 
density 4°. 

Mr. O'Donnell. —That is rain water after it has taken up salinity from 
the bed. 

President. —The average density of the rain water in a normal year i» 
about 5°. 

Mr. O'Donnell. —^Yes. 

President. —When do you get that? 

Mr. O’Donnell.—At the end of the monsoon. 

President. —That is when? 

Mr. O'Donnell. —In September. 

President. —You will stock it in the reservoir? 

Mr. O’Donnell. —Yes. The rainfall by dissolving the reshta. provides high 
density brine in outfalls and reservoirs, the latter form a stock for replensh- 
ing our crystallising beds in the early stages of manufacture. 

President. —If you did not replenish from time to time, up to what time 
would you get? 

Mr. O' Donnell, —It should vary with the season. 

President. —J\ist put it at 6° and then let it remain in the condenser. 
To get up to 25°, how long would it take? 

Mr. O’Donnell. —That would depend on the evaporation. In the month 
of October it is as iriuch as 6" and it drops to 2" in February. In rising 
from 5° to 25° it bus to lose 3/4ths of its volume. That would perhaps take 
20 days for a depth of 5 inches. If it is 60° at the beginning of September 
and loses 3/4ths of its volume to get to 25° saturation point, it would be 
15th of October—that is normal evaporation. We would have to raise it to 
29°. You are left only with H inches. Out of that you wouldn’t have 
quarter of an inch left when you get to 29°. The crust would he perhaps 
^ijih inch. 

President. —You would not wait until it is 25°. You would start at 20°. 

Mr. O’Donnell .—You mean crystallising beds? 

P resident. —Yes. 

Mr. O’Donnell. —Then of course it would be quicker. If the density rose 
to 15°, the loss in volume would be proportionately less. Still you would 
have to take into account the fact that you would have to let it in. 

President. —If you .stopped at 28° ? 

Mr. O’Donnell. —You would lose a good deal of salt. 

President. —What is the earliest time in which you can get up to 28°? 

Mr. O’Donnell. —Here are figures of pan No. 9 Kyar 10 for the year 
1927-28. On the 7th of August the depth was 8" and the density 10°. It 
had risen to 7", 17° by taking up salt from the bed below. Then there was 
rain between 15th and 22nd. It went up to 12F, 11°- Thus there was a 
drop in the density and a. rise in the depth. On the 31st of August further 
rain raised it to 10°. Now comes the loss by evaporation. 

7th September depth 15" density 13° 

15th September depth 13}" density 16° 

22nd September depth 12" density 19° 

30th September depth 10}" density 22° 
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Fresideni. You start at the beginning of September at lO® and you keep 
it in the condenser till it reaches 19 or 20°, 

Mr. O’DonneU .—We haven’t got strictly speaking any condensers. We 
have only reservoirs. 

Pre-fident .—Whnt I want to know is how quicklv can you precipitate salt 
after that. 

Mr. O’PonneU.. —Tt reached 2.'i° by the 22nd of Octoher. 

President. —After replenishing? 

Mr. O’7)07171 ell. —That was the saturation point. 

Presldei/f .—Had it been replenished? 

Mr. O’DoniieU. —Yes. 

President. —That is the thing. For instance if I take this pan 2, kyar 10 
by way of illustration on the 31st August it was 13°. There was rainfall 
before and it got up to 26° by the 6th of October. After that again yon 
have replenished. Tt \va.s already 11". Supposing you had gone on? 

Mr. O’DonneU. —We keep to a standard of 12". 

President. —I am not discussing your standard. I want information. 
There was already a depth of 11". The density was 25° which is more or 
les.s saturation point. Then you replenished. Tf you did not replenish what 
would happen. How many days would it take before you got to 28°? 

Mr. O'Do/niedl. —There would be a loss in volume between 25° and 28°. 
In what month did it got up to 25°? 

Preside/it October. It was 13° at the end of August. 

Mr. O’Donnell.- —Certainly not before a mouth. It would take well over 
a month before it rose to 28°. 

President. —The data that you have got are shallow pans data. 

Mr. O’DonneU. —T have got the data showing when it reached the satur¬ 
ation point and the date at which it reached 30° when it was extracted. I 
haven’t got tlio intermediate data. • 

President. —Can you tell us roughly? 

Mr. O'Donne,It. —You can w-ork it out by calculation. 

President.—When was brine put in? 

Mr. O'Donnell. —The first crop was in March. 

Preside/ 7 t. —That is no guide. Tt is extraordinary. On the 7tli of Decem¬ 
ber it was 5" and 28°. 

Mr. O’Donnell.--On the 7th October it was 13", 25° and it was extracted 
in December. 

President.—At 30°? 

Mr. O’Donnell. —Yes. 

President. —Did it start in October? 

Mr. O’DonneU. —^Yes. 

President. —When did it start? 

Mr. O’ Donnell. —At 13" density 25°. 

Pre.sident. —That is saturation point in October. 

Mr. Melver. —Yes. 

President. —When did it reach 30°? 

Mr. O’Donnell. —In December, but we can work out at what time it 
reached 28°. 

7'resident. —We have got it here. It was 13° on the 31st August, but 
unfortunately you went on replenishing. On the 7th October you have got 
25°, that is saturation point. That is near enough. After that you replen¬ 
ished it twice. 

Mr. O'Donnell.—Yes, being the accretion system. 
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President. —Yes, but the point is within two months it got up to 28° and 
this is salt which you would agree cannot be described as the normal quality 
of salt but superior. 

Mr. O’Donnell.—1 wouldn’t say it is superior, but it is superior to the 
average. 

President. —This is the sample we picked up on the 7th December. It is 
possible that if it had not been replenished, precipitation might have been 
earlier. 

Mr. O'Donnell. —May I know at what density of brine it was replenished? 

President. —It was 13° in pan No. 2 kyar No. 10. 

Mr. O’Donnell. —I admit that. At the same time whether the quality 
woiikl have remained, I do not know. 

President. —You brought it down from 25° to 24° and then again you 
brought it down from 27° to 26°. 

Mr. O'Donnell, —AVe went on replenishing because of the accretion 
system. 

PrcWf/erit.—Making allowance for that, it might have reached 28° earlier. 

Mr. O'Donnell. —^Yes. 

President. —That mean.s if you were to start from the .saturation point, 
then you would be able to get it within 4 or 5 weeks and not more and at 
28° you can get the crop. 

Mr. O’Donnell. —I doubt if you could get it in the winter months as 
between 25° and 28° there is a loss in volume which requires time to bring 
about and the evaporation in the winter i.s slow. 

President.—Supposing you took the whole of this crop. Supposing you 
worked all your pans in this way, by the middle of December how much salt 
could you get if you started ? 

Mr. O’Donnell. —You mean beginning with 8" 25° B. and allowing it to 
go np to 28°. 

President. —How much salt would you get? 

Mr, O’Donnell. —Probably a quarter and not more. 

President. —"Why? 

Mr. O’Donnell. —We have on an average six replenishings. Up till now 
there have been but two replenishings. 

President. —You put in 2" of brine on the 5th October and 1" on the 
23rd November. It is not very much. 

Mr. O’Donnell.—Wo are w'orking .still for 25°. Later on it would get to 
.29°. 

President. —It would take time. 

Mr. O’Donnell. —Yes. 

President. —If you had alt your kyars ready and everything was done, why 
-should you not get the whole crop? 

Mr. Hoyle. —The crust will be thin to start with. The crust that is lying 
on the floor of the pan will be thin. The actual crust of salt should be 3" 
or 4". 

President. —This salt is good enough. Why should you let it go? 

Mr. Hoyle. —We should not get the same quantity if we extracted then. 

President. —Can you give me any information? Supposing you got this 
salt at 28°, how many tons would you get? 

Mr. O’Donnell. —They would not all reach 28° simultaneousi.y. 

President. —Somewhere about December. 

Mr. O’Donnell.—In normal years it would be difficult for all the pans to 
get fo 28° by then because we have no condensers. 

President. —This is a wasteful method. If you had condensers you would 
not lose so much of the brine. 
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Mr, O’Donnell. —You get it quicker. 

President. Yes. Therefore there is a saving in it. Even with this; 
wasteful method you can get this quality of salt, but I am not sure as to- 
what the quantity would be. I have no data by which I can say how much 
you would get. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you ever had condensers? 

Mr. Hoyle, —Not to my knowledge. Ho you contemplate a second crop or 
more crops later? 

President.—1 am inve.stigating the possibilities of it. This point is con¬ 
nected very intimately with the question of storage. It is not merely a 
question of quantity. As I was telling yon yesterday, there are many salt 
works in this world which carry a stock of 200,000 tons. It is wasteful to- 
my mind and it is expensive. It is inconvenient for the public also. If you- 
have got this you can go on delivering. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Wherefrom? 

President. —It depends on what system yon adopt. If yon are not crush¬ 
ing it, you simply send it away. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Prom the kyar side? 

President. —^Yes, you can do it. 

Mr. Mathias. —Yes from the pan side. 

President. —If you are not crushing it, it is not necessary to remove it. 

Mr. Hoyle.—It has to be dried. 

President. —You can dry it hy the side of the pan. 

Mr. Mathias. —In Bombay salt is stored in heaps. 

President. —In this way you can avoid many handlings. The whole point 
of frequent crops is that it is less difficult to handle. You may get a better 
quality by taking it earlier. I don’t say you would. But it is not impos¬ 
sible that the total quantity or the total production may increase. 

Mr. Hoyle. —I don’t think so. 

President. —Unless you can give me figures, it is no use expressing any 
opinion on the matter. 

Mr, O’Donnell. —Here is a pan under the old system which reached the 
saturation point on the 28th October, 1910. 

Mr. Mathias. —You had no condensers then. 

Mr. O'Donnell. —The same reservoirs as we have now. 

president.—That is the whole thing. One important factor is missing 
from it, 

Mr. O’Dannell. —In the ah.sence of actual condensers we can not give you 
any figures at all. 

Mr. Hoyle. —At Sambhar in old days it was usual to take two or three 
crops. The second and third crops were inferior because they w'ere small 
grained. 

Mr. Mathias. —Why? 

Mr. Hoyle. —There was not time enough for big grains to form. 

Mr. O’Donnell. —As the evaporation increased, the size of crystals 
decreased. 

President .— It is very difficult to say without having experimented on it. 
That system was very different from the one that I am discussing. ^ You 
have no condensers at all. Your reservoir is almost a condenser in itself. 
We are discussing something very different from what I am suggesting. 

Mr. O’Donnell.—The difficulty in the old days was that the brine evapor¬ 
ated so quickly that they constructed these reservoirs merely to conserve the 
brine. 

President.—J. discussed that yesterday. My suggestion was that if it was 
a bottle instead of a soup plate, you would have your brine lasting much- 
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'longer. There are no data before ns by which we can ,say by how much more 
:your production would increase if your system was changed that way. 

Mr. O'Donnell. —No. 

President. —Then, what is the good of saying that it will remain the same. 

I would not be so emphatic as you are and say that it would be the same. 
How can you say that when you do not know? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Your scheme involves a reversion. 

President. —I am recommending to you the most primitive method that 
is used in India to-day. Instead of the lakoj they have the sea. They have 
■condensers and pans. I am not suggesting anything which is outrageously 
new. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Your scheme involves the substitution of temporary and short 
period storage for our present system of central storage for a year or more. 

President. —That is only as a result. 

Mr. Hoyle. —^Yes. That involves head load labour, does it not? We deli¬ 
berately did away with the system of head loads. 

President. —You still use this labour to pick it up from the kyars, don’t 
■you ? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Undoubtedly. 

President. —You would do the same with pans. Instead of transporting 
it over a long distance of nearly 5 miles and stacking it there, then again 
digging it up and putting it into wagons, you would simply leave it there 
-and load it on to the wagons. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Our labour would cost us more. 

President .—Why should it? 

Mr. Hoyle. —At present our labour is engaged only in piling up the salt 
in heaps in the pans and afterwords loading into wagons. Then it goes into 
the store by mechanical means. There is a small labour force which digs it 
out. 

President. —Instead of tipping it on to the land, it can be tipped on to 
the wagons. 

Mr. Hoyle. —It would not be done direct from the pans. 

President. —I am not suggesting that. I am suggesting that the salt 
will remain near the pans until it gets dried. 

Mr. Hoyle. —It has to be heaped. 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Hoyle. —In considerable stacks. The cost of storing the salt near the 
pans and then loading it direct into wagons will be more. That is to say, 
your labour instead of merely heaping the salt in the pans and then as I 
said loading it into wagons, it has to store it into heaps and carry it on the 
head for loading. Probably for that we will have to pay more. 

Mr, O’Donnell. —It would be very much more. 

Mr. Muhammad. —It would be 50 per cent. more. 

Mr. Hoyle. —I don’t think that we hare got space for that kind of 
■operation. 

President. —What I am simply suggesting is this. Apart from the ques¬ 
tion of storage, there is the question of output. I want to know whether 
you are getting the output that you ought to get. That is the first thing I 
am discussing. The question of storage does not arise and on that I have 
no data. 

Mr. Hoyle. —I think that it is an integral part of your scheme—I mean 
the question of storage. If we are going to get more Sambhar salt, we should 
get it away quickly. 

President.—Instead of putting 250,000 tons and more in one place, if 
you send 50 wagons or whatever your daily requirement is straight off you 
would require less storage space undoubtedly. At the end of the season, 
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wlien it rains and so on, you will have the stock. But you won’t have this 
accmnnlation of stock and therefore the .space required for storing would be 
very mucli .smaller. That is how it appears to me. I may be wrong. In 
Aden and other places they produc;e 100,000 to 150,000 tons. As regards 
space they have got very much less space than you have. Whilst they run 
into hundred.s of acre.s, yon rnn into thousands of acres. 

Mr. llojile. —That needs examination. 

President, —I am not suggesting that this is to be done on the spot, hut 
I want to know how far thi.s lias been investigated and what are the results. 
So far, it has not been inve.stigatcd and there are no data. I am quite satis¬ 
fied with that. 

Mr. Mathias. —Even the dam was as a result of the new method. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —I have not seen Madras. I have seen Bombay. Even in the 
accretion system, they contemplate condensers and pans. Obviously they 
must have a condenser because they take the sea water, but you disiiense 
with the condenser except that yoiir reservoir acts as a condenser and kyara 
act as both condensers and pans. We are now going somewhat into past 
history for which no one present here is re.sponsible. AVe are bound to 
investigate it becau.se one of the things that we have to investigate is the 
quantity of salt which can be produced in India of a certain quality. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

president, —We can only say this that so far a.s Siimbhar is concerned, if 
the present system remains and if the experts of the Department say that 
the output cannot be estimated at nioi’e than 70 lakhs of matinds on an 
average, if there is a total failure of the monsoon, the improvement schema 
won’t help any more than in previous years. 

Mr. Hoyle, —I think that it could hardly be expected to do it. No scheme 
can tako the place of rainfall. 

President, —1 certainly recollect passages in the various documents that I 
have read in ivhicU it is said that the output might be 100,000 tons, but t 
cannot lay niy finger on them. 

Mr. Hoyle. —The output might be 100,000 tons under what circumstances? 

President. —Under normal circuiustances. 

Mr. Hoyle. —The figure that you are giving must be wrong. 

Mr. Vhawan. —Sambhar produced in one year one croro of maunds. 

President.—Yen, I know. What I mean Is this. The average was 50 
lakhs before. It was e.xpccted that the outiiut woidd be doubled as a result 
of the improvement sdieme. If the Government had known that the output 
was only going to be incren,sed by 10 or 20 lakhs of maunds, it is very doubt¬ 
ful whethei' Government woidd have gone in for it. 

Air. Mathias. —Your minimum was 2 lakhs of maunds when there was no 
rainfall. 

Mr. Atrirer. —Yos. 

President. —With the monsoon of thus year, do you expect to get normal 
production ? 

Mr. O’Donnell.—As our .satiiratfon point was reached very much later, 1 
don’t think that we will get our normal production. 

Mr. Hoyle. —That vvas the result of the flood. 

Bre.side/tf.—During the last thirty years, the lowest was in 1911-12. In 
1892-93, the production was 91,(MX) maunds. That was the result of the 
continuous floods. The failure of the monsoon took place in 1911-12. Of 
course when there is a failure of the monsoon the reduction in your produc¬ 
tion is the least calamity that is going to happen to the country and salt is 
the least part of it. 

As regards Pan No. 4, Kyar No. 9, this salt (sample shown) precipitated 
at 26° B. The dejjth was 7" and the demsity 26° B, This is the typical 
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karkuteh as it is called. That does not seem to be too had. It is only 
small grained salt. The pinkish colour is due to the tingani. 

Mr. Mclrcr. —It would not be due to that. The tingani as they call it 
is a thin crust which has a metallic ring in it. The colouration is due more 
to the microscopic algae. 

Pre.si(/enl. - The microscopic algae, I do not know what tliat is due to. 
That is an organism, is it not? 

Mr. Mclver. —Yes. 

Fresideiit. —You have got to get rid of it. 1 do not know how you are 
going to. If it ).s crushed, the pinkish colour would not appear so much. 

Mr. Dhuacui. —It become.s white when it is crushed. 

Mr. Mclver. —Some of it is crushed and dried (sample handed in). 

President. —If it was reduced to powder, it might be whiter than it 
appears here. This i-s the salt for which yon say there is no demand in thig 
part of the country. 

Mr. M clcei'. —For that size. 

President. —If you were asked to proiluce this kind, how much could you 
produce at Sambhar? 

Mr. Mclver. —That has been crushed. 

Mr. O’Donnell. —Wu can get 20 per cent, of our normal output. 

President. —You can get 20 per cent, wind salt? 

Mr, O’Donnell. —Yes. 

President. —You are chucking that away now. 

Mr. O’Donnell. —No, we are using that as a nucleus for the next crop. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you ever tried to .sell this wind salt? 

Mr. O’Donnell. —No, there has been no demand. 

Mr. Mathias. —Mr. Dhawan, could you not sell this in the Bihar market? 

Mr. Dhawan. —Our customer’s won’t take it. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is not this comimrablo to imported salt? 

Mr. Dhaiuaii. —Our markets in the United Provinces won’t take this salt, 

Mr. Mathias. —I am talking of Bihar. 

Mr. Dhawan. —We have no market in Bihar. There are some markets in 
Bihar whicli take Sambhar salt. 

Mr. Mathias ,—You deal only in Sambhar salt. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Y’es, ineiudiiig Guda and Nawa. 

Mr. Mathias.—Unu cannot give any opinion about rho imported salt? 

Ml'. Dhawan. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —Y"ou don’t deal in Khewra salt? 

Mr. Dhawan. —No. 

Mr. Ilogle.—M yon want further evidence about the disinclination of the 
traders to take any other salt, I can only say this. This sea.son when we 
were getting a good deal of salt much below normal in .size, they put in bitter 
complaints and they said that it was not good salt but wliat they regard as 
a by-product. 

President. —They know your rules, 

Mr. Ilogle. —What rule? 

President. —The rule regarding big crystal. When your manual says that 
this is the salt you are going to produce, they will say that you are not sell¬ 
ing tlw salt which the rules contemplate. If you fix two different prices for 
different qualities, they won’t complain. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Probably the average price the Government will get will be 
lower. And by selling the wind salt, we should be removing the nucleus for 
our next crop. 
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President.—l am not talking of the wind salt. I am talking of the salt 
extracted at 26°. If it was crushed, it would not compare unfavourably 
with any other quality of salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —You say that they don’t take any crushed salt? 

Mr. Dhawan. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —In the areas where you sell Sambhar salt, supposing you 
put Sambhar crushed salt? 

Mr. Dhawan. —We have never tried to put in the market crushed salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —If you get a satisfactorily graded salt, would you not try 
it? 

Mr. Dhawan. —We have not examined it. 

Mr. Mathias. —Why don’t you examine it? 

Mr. Dhawan. —If we go over to Bihar and see what the market is for the 
crushed salt we will be able to say. Bihar is nearer to Bengal. Being near 
to Calcutta, the question of freight comes in. They won’t take this salt 
unless the Calcutta salt is dearer. 

President. —How much of this quality extracted at 26° can you produce? 

Mr. O’Donnell. —1 cannot say. We generally go on to 30°. We have 
not extracted that quality of salt. 

President. —This practice would require no replenishing. 

Mr. O’Donnell. —You mean treating at 26° as before after taking the 
salt out. 

President.—Then you can replenish it. 

Mr. O’Donnell. —It would rather spoil the beds. 

President. —I don’t know, but I am asking you. 

Mr, Mclver. —It would affect the beds by our labourers getting in and 
stirring it. 

President. —How long would it take for this to settle down? 

Mr. Mclver. —We would have to pass a roller over the bed. We have to 
let the brine in before the bed is prepared. 

President. —What I suggest is that this kiud of salt can be produced 
here. 

Mr. O’Donnell. —Yes and even better quality. But the whole quantity 
would not be like that. 

President. —Supposing you had better pans, the question of people spoil¬ 
ing the beds would not arise. Then it would be possible to produce this 
quality of salt. 

Mr. O’Donnell. —I think so. 

Mr. Hoyle. —In small quantities we could produce it. You understand 
the point about the thickness of the crust? If we extracted it early the 
total output would not be much. If we confined our production to salt of 
this kind, we could not get juuch. 

President.—I don’t know. It all depends on what processes you follow. 
You cannot go back to the same old point. If you are going to follow the 
time honoured process, nothing can be done. 

Mr. Hoyle. —We might, by changing our methods, produce more? 

President. —That I am not prepared to say. You have no data on that 
point. With the present process you can get this. But only the risk is the 
beds would be spoiled. 

Mr. O’Donnell.—Yes, if other difficulties do not arise. For instance last 
year was an abnormal year, when there was a large quantity of Nil. In a 
case like that the crystals would not be so large. 

Mr. Hoyle. —If you went in for extraction of salt of this kind, you would 
get it very much more dirty for this reason. If you are shovelling up salt 
from mud, if the crust is thin, you will get more mud in it in proportion to 
the salt than you do otherwise. 
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President. —Yes. We are arguing in a circle. 

Ur, Hoyle. —Quite. But I think in actual practice it is bound to happen. 

President. —No. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes, it is bound to happen unless you have hard floors and 
hard beds. Our soil here has peculiar features. Undoubtedly it is different 
from what you get on the sea beach. 

President. —As regards these new indent rules of yours, I have not had 
very much time to study them. If you were to enforce these rules vigorously, 
you should have done something which these people would find it difficult 
to do. 

Mr. Hoyle. —They represent an advance on the past rules. 

President. —I am not prepared to say that, because I have not examined 
them. Let me understand the object of the rules. The object is to prevent 
speculation ? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes and to prevent the concerning of the market. It is also 
generally to prevent the whole of our supply for a year from getting into 
the hands of the trade, who wanted to control our salt. 

President. —As far as I can see no one can put in indents for more than 
25 per cent, of the month’s supply. Therefore 4 different men can do it. 

Air. Hoyle. —-Yes. 

President.— Are not there 4 men in this country, subject to the rights 
of the smaller man for whom you have given 20 per cent.? 

Mr. JJhawan,~-10 per cent. 

President. —As regards 90 per cent., 4 men can do it. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Everybody who indents will get his share. 

President. —That is to say if there are indents for 5 times the quantity, 
it would be distributed according to priority. 

Mr. Hoyle.—-In the case of the large traders, distribution would bo 
pro rata. In the case of the small men the distribution is made by a 
sort of gambling method. 

President. —You mean by drawing lots. 

Mr. Hoyle .—Yes. 

President. —Who suggested these roles? 

Mr. Hoyle. —The.v were evolved in the cour.se of a discussion between a 
Member of the Central Board of Revenue, my Deputv Commissioner, m.y 
two General Managers and myself in Simla. After this discussion, draft 
rules were drawn up b.v the Central Board of Revenue and were notified to 
the trade. The trade was invited to express its opinion. 

President.—Did it get the benediction of the trade? 

Mr. Hoyle. —I think certain sections of the trade were pleased with the 
rules. The.v welcomed the tendency which the rules .showed to give every 
man a chance and not allow any big man to manipulate the trade. 1 
think the rules are a considerable improvement. 

President. —They have been worked? 

Mr. Hoyle. —No, becau.se we cannot accept any indents at all. 

President. —In September 1928 these rules were issued. Now it is more 
than a year. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —That, you would agree, is a very long time from the business 
point of view. For a Government I think it is not a very long time. 

-Wr, Hoyle. —It would have made no difference if the rules had been 
issued in December last year. It made no difference, because there was 
no indenting. 

President. —Whether no indenting was right or wrong, I don’t say 
anything at all. But the fact is that a change in procedure takes a year, 
which is a very important factor from the business point of view. Remember 
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you are a business organisation and not a Government liere and if s 
business farm took one year to consider, it would be rather unusual. 

Ml. Jloyle. Circumstances are different. Circumstances alter when 
business is suspended. We have taken the opportunity of a suspension ol 
business—of normal business—to foninilnte rules which will take effect 
■ffhen business is reopened. 1 think that it seems to me justifiable not to 
rush matters but to take time to consult everybody who is interested and 
^neplly try and work out as good a scheme as we can. If we had 
published our rules, us you suggest in December last year, it would have 
had no effect on anybody then, nor would it have any effect on anybody 
until July next year. 

yresidcnt .—Your indents would be cleared in March next. 

Mr. iJojiU- —About July or August. 

rresident.—Yon have got plenty of time yet. 

Mr. IIuyle.—Therefore I don’t think it is iinbusiness-like. 

President. —Views may differ. I agiee with things being done more 
promptly, but not too promptly. Jn business at such a time as this, one 
year will be considered too long. Ffouever the ]irocediire of Government 
is such that there is no help for it. 

Mr. Huyle.—l suggest that no harm has lieen done by luiblishing the 
rules now. 

Pres'ulent .—I could not sa.y yet. 

Mr. Hoyle. —1 sa,y so because business has been suspended. I think it 
was preferable to take time alxiut these new rules rather than to act 
precipitately. 

President. —It is like a bank suspending payment for putting its affairs 
in order. The position is very much like that. So far as I am personally 
concerned 1 don’t attach very much importance to the rules. I attach 
very much importance to the action. The rules may be anything. What 
I like to see is some sort of action taken to meet the occasion. The only 
action that was taken was that you suspended taking in new indents. 
Whether that was right or wrong, I am not prepared to say. 

Mr. Mathias.—Hiive the traders expressed any opinion on these rules? 

Mr. Hoyle. —All the traders were consulted; and the larger ones all 
favoured us with their opinions in writing. I think that the firm of 
Messrs. Diwan Chand and Company—I am speaking here without the 
papers at the moment—thought it a little harsh to limit the indentors to 
25 per cent, of the supply. 

Mr. Mathias.- —Did they give their reasons? 

Mr. Hoyle. —The firm of Messrs. Diwan Chand and Company are con¬ 
stantly writing to us and informing us that their practices are philanthropic 
and that tliey are really assisting the consumer by doing business on a 
very large scale. They are constantly assuring us of the purity of their 
intentions. 

President. —All big Corporations claim tliat. Even the Oil Trusts do that. 

Mr. Hoyle, —That is the line which is usually taken. ■ 

Mr. il/af/lins.—Did they state any directions in which these rules puf 
them to greater expenses? 

Mr. Hoyle. —1 don’t think they did. 

Mr. .Mathias. —Is their reply confidential? 

Mr. Hoyle. —I don’t think so. 

Mr. Mathias. —^Might'we have a copy? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes, Do you want other people’s views also? 

Mr. Mathias .—Yes if there are any interesting views. 

Mr. Hoyle, —Representations were put in by Diwan Cband and Com¬ 
pany, Kambilas and Shivballabli, 
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Mr, Matliiiis .—Can you send them to uieP 

3Ir. Houle .—They are in Delhi. 1. am not absolutely sure that 1 am 
at liberty to supply you with copies of those representations, but I can 
say this much that they were all in favour of the rules. The\' only criti¬ 
cised the details. Both Rambilas and Shivballabh approved them in prin¬ 
ciple. 

Presuiciit .—There are two general questions which I would like to put 
you in connection with these new rules. The fact of a man holding a pro¬ 
portion of his indents, might not that lead to overindenting on the part of 
everybody to start with? A man says ‘ I am limited to 25 per cent, anyhow, 
and I would indent tor 100 per cent., so that others may not indent.’ 

Mr. D/iairan.-—No one can indent for more than 25 per cent, of the 
month’s supply. He cannot indent for more than 2.5 per cent.—not that 
he will not get. 

President. —Supposing 15 peojile indented for 25 i>er cent, each, is not 
there the risk of overindenting? 

Mr. Hhawan. —Traders will have to suffer by way of interest. 

President. —The more powerful people will always tendoi’ for 25 per 
cent, and the smaller men wlio have not got the means will he limited 
by their resources, because you would either insist upon cash or credit. 

Ml. Houle .—That is so. 

President. —To start with, is there not a risk of overindenting, because 
you limit the quantity. They know that there is only 20,000 maunds or 
whatever the quantity is available in a month and thei'efore you start— 
I am just asking you—with conditions under which overindenting liecomes 
essential from the traders point of view. 

Mr. Hoyle .—I am not prepared to agree to that. 

President .—Wliat would a business man doP He does not know how 
the indents arc going. He would indent for the largest quantity to^get 
as much as lie can within the limit, would he not.f’ What would you do 
Mr. Dhawan ? 

31r. Hhawan .—^That would depend on the quantity of salt offered for 
sale. 

President .—When you are indenting. You know the quant% that is 
olfered. You don’t know what the indents are going to be. Would you. 
not take the precaution? 

Mr. Hhawan .—Yes, the whole quantity' permissible to us. That risk we 
have already told in our representation. 

President. —AVhat is the answer? 

Mr. Hhawan .—We have asked them to frame the rules in such a way 
that we might not lose any interest. 

President .—How have you got over it? 

Mr. Hhawan .—The money should be immediately refunded. 

President .—That is from your point of view, 

Mr. Hhawan .—Yes. 

President .—1 am asking from the Government’s point of view how is 
this overindenting to be stopped? 

Mr. Hoyle .—If overindenting does not result in oversupply, the evil 
is less serious than the present evil. Under the present rules there is 
nothing to stop the trader from indenting for a croi-e of m.annds and 
although wo should hardly accept indents for so much as that, we should 
undoubtedly accept a conisderable proportion of the indents. I think that 
if we propose to stop indenting at a certain point, it is well that there 
should be a rule like this so that we could not be accused of arbitrary 
treatment of any individual. 
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President. —That may he so. As T say T have not considered them 
tuUy. I am asking you whether there is not the risk of overindenting. To 
start with would not a prudent bnsine.s8 man rather overindent than 
underindent f 

Mr. Hoyle. —You mean they will indent in excess of their means? 

President. —Kxeesa of their requirements for the time being. Take 
this gentleman. What he would do would be that he would buy the 
largest quantity available because he does not know. In one month he 
indents for 2.5 per cent, and he only gets 5 per cent. In the next month 
he does not know what is going to happen. Therefore there is always that 
temptation in the man’s way to overindent. Therefore if everybody did 
the same, you would start with conditions which create this situation. 
Very well, you don’t agree with that. 

Mr. Hoyle. —I am just wondering at the moment to what extent I should 
be at liberty to criticise these rules in a public enquiry. 

President. —-You have to administer these rules. If such a situation’ 
should arise, it would be for you to recommend some action. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Certainly. 

President. —Kveryhody is at liberty to criticise these rules. 

Mr. Hoyle. —,\s a Government servant working under these rules, I ans: 
not sure whether I should criticise them in a public enquiry. 

President. —You are going to jiut these rules into practice. 

Mr. Hoyle .—Yes. 

President.—1 am asking you whether such a thing would happen. It is 
no criticism of the Government at all. It is an individual opinion as an 
officer that .you will give. It does not involve any criticism of the Gov¬ 
ernment measure, I am quite sure. 

Mr. Hoyle. —I admit that was an aspect of the matter which had not 
occurred to me, but now that it has been put to me, I find it is rathet 
a difficult question to answer straight off. I find in the new rules so 
much improvement on the old rules that the advantages I can see in 
this provision outweigh any disadvantages. If yon wish me to express my 
opinion, T could only reply that I do not at the moment feel that I am’ 
entirely convinced. 

President. —T am not trying to convince you. I am simply asking you. 
whether such a situation might arise or not. _ 

Mr. Hoyle.~It is certainly possible, and there will, I suppose, he a 
sort of gamble. 

President. —I will put it to yon this way: Ramhilas in a year wants 
.50 lakhs of mairads for his requirements. Now in each month only .5 
lakhs is going. He is only entitled to 26 per cent, if he gets the full 
allotment. If he is to get what he wants, either he must indent himself 
or get somebody to indent for him. The question of henarai. we won’t 
go into just now. I have dealt with it for many years in my practice. 
There is nothing more difficult than to establish it. It m,ay take 12 year* 
to come to a decision especially in a Hindu joint family system. From 
Rambilas point of view he would do his best to ensure that within the 
year he got the quantity that he wanted. Therefore he would start over- 
indenting. That is all I say. 

Mr. Hoyle. —I think T might say this, that one quarter of one month’s 
supply does not amount to such a serious thing as we have had. 

President. —It may happen every month. There is nothing to preclude 
him from doing that, 

Mr. Hoyle. —But the amount that he will get will be very greatly 
reduced. Against his 25 per cent, that he is entitled to indent for he 
is likely to get about 26 per cent,—I mean ta say it is quite 

likely that he won’t get much more than 10 per cent, in all. 
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treaide,nt. —Rambilas is a wealthy man.—He lias made forward sales. 
He finds that he has got to supply one lakh of maunds. He has only been 
able to get 10,000. VVhat does he do then? He goes to the other fellows 
who have bought it and thus speculation starts. He has got to meet his 
contract—let us put it that way—and therefore he goes and raises prices 
in the market. They know that the market cannot be supplied more than 
the quota that you have fixed. 

Mr. Mathias. —The point is that a big man has a big market to 
supply; in a time of temporary shortage as at present, if he finds a short¬ 
age in certain .portions of the market and his monthly allotment does 
not enable him to meet that shortage, he would be at the mercy of the 
other traders and therefore prices would go up considerably. 

President. —He goes to the market with twice the amount that he 
has been able to buy. ‘ I must fulfil the demand he will say ‘ of the 
market from wherever it may be. I must put the salt in my market, 
otherwise I would lose it ’. 

Naturally therefore the price of salt would be put up against him and 
this sort of thing would go on until his demand is satisfied. That is one 
thing. Secondly there are small men in the business. They also indent 
and they get their quota. A man who applies for 6 wagons or 15 wagons— 
and others like him—^will stand outside. The big people may offer the 
small men Rs. 5 a wagon more. You have got no control, ^nce the allot¬ 
ment is made, over that and therefore you would not necessarily stop the 
cornering of the market. He can go outside and buy the whole of the 
month’s supply by paying the small trader Rs. 4 or Rs. 6 more. What is 
more, having limited the supply to one month, you make it easier for that 
man, because it is only 1/I2tn that he has got to deal with. Therefore 
you make it easier for him to do, whereas if you were to liberate your stocks 
and say ‘ we will put it in the market ’ that won’t happen. He knows 
his liability is fixed at l/12th ef the works’ supply. Therefore he makes 
provision for it. For 4 or 6 months these gentlemen may combine and 
de it and get the control of the market, isn’t that possible? 

Mr. Hoyle. —That seems possible. 

President. —Can these rules prevent that? 

Mr. Hoyle .—I think we can neutralise the effect to a certain extent. 

President.—By wliatf 

Mr. Hoyle. —.It has been our custom in the past to issue salt in larger 
■quantities, i.e., at a higher rate of clearance per day during the months 
wlien the demand is very heavy. 

President. —According to these rules you ought not do it. 

Mr. Hoyle. —By no means, I think you have misunderstood them, 
'(■ould you give me the exact rule, because the, idea is not that the year’s 
supply should be regulated in equal issues each month, 

president. —I don’t say that. You fix your supply for a particular 
month. Within that month you cannot increa,se. You have got to say 
at the beginning of the month or at the last week of the previous month 
Therefore he knows what your total stocks are. He is well informed about 
that. He knows that you have sold about 1/lOth or l/,5th or whatever it 
is. Your intention is to spread out your supply for the year as far as 
possible under the rules. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes, 

President. —I am just asking you what would happen if these gentlemen 
went out and stood outside your gates. 

Mr. Hoyle. —By fixing a very high rate of clearance. 

President. —A small man would be satisfied with a small profit. He has 
only tendered and he knows his tenders would be opened—it is a matter o? 
only a few day.s. His money would not be locked up foi- any length of 
time. You would only encourage the small men to take small profits of 
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Ks. 4 or Ks. 5 wliicli is good enough for them. 1 am just putting to you 
that aspect of the rpiestion. It struck me that that wa,s not impossible. You 
miglit accentuate the situation. If the traders really wished to speculate, 
would these rules prevent them, that is the point. 

47/’. JJoijle. —The speculation can only he stopped by heavy clearances. 

President. —But your liands are tied up. 

Mr. llutjle. —If we increa.se the clearance, we neutralise the effect of 
speculation. 

Predident. —If you have unlimited stocks, you could do that, but they 
know jolly well that you haven’t. Jf you isarie more in one month, you 
will have to come down in the next. 

Mr. Mothiad. —Either set of rules is equally good provided your production 
is large aud you can clear the stock.s quickly. Tl)e.se rules are only designed 
to meet a time of shortage. 

,l7r. JJhawan. —Yes. In the case of largo production these rules are 
useles.s. But when you have no stocks, these rules will not enable .you 
to do much. 

Predident. —As a business man wlmt is your answer to the que.stionl’ 

Mr. Dtiawan .—That situation might happen, but it is not likely, ba» 
cause there is enormous competition between different traders. Of course 
by these rules prices may rise, but one result will be that it will not be 
cornered by any one party. 

.17/'. Mathias. —The result to the consumer will be very much the .same. 

.17 r. JtUawan. —There is mucli difference in this. 

Mr. .\lathkis. —It would be more satisfactory from the traders’ point of 
view, liecause tlie profits will be distributed amongst so many. 

.Ur. 77/iau'a/t.—Yes. 

President. —What benefit is tliat to the coiisumorl-' 

Mr. These rules are meant to regulate the supply for the 

convenience of the department and tne local traders here. 

Preside at.~S\'a start from wrong premises. As my colleague just pointed 
cut, when there is a question of .shortage, will these rules help you? 

47/'. Vliawan. —No. 

' President. —If there is no shortage of stock, rules need not be devised. 

Mr. Bhairan. —The stocks of salt are not going to be increased by rules. 
The difficulties can only he met by tliesc rules and there is no other way 
of getting out of it. 

President. —J hope we will be able to get over it. 

Mr. Honte .—The precise effect of tbo rules can only be judged b.y ex-- 
peneuce. if they arc found very defective, then no doubt experiimce would 
suggest ways by which thiyy may he usefully amended. 

President. -How are you going to find out whether a transaction is 
benami or not? 

Mr. Hoyle. — I admit that it may not be easy to arrive at the truth 
in all cases, but w’e do our best. Our officers in Samhhar have their eyes 
open and generally find out what is going on to a certain extent. Perhaps 
tile most valualile source of information will he the rivalry amongst the 
traders. 'I'here are numerons parties in Bambhar. Every time I como 
here 1 am treated to deputations. They eoiuplain bitterly again.st each 
ether. 

President. —Those who have experience of the court know how easy it 
IS to have a benami transaction and how difficult to prove it. As regards 
the joint Hindu family, it is difficult to know what it is. If that is the 
sort of work that .you have got to do, it would be difficult and you have got 
to decide practically on the spot. 

.Ur. Hoyle. —The General Manager is on the spot and he will have to 
decide. 
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I’rcsidMit. —Supposing 1 was put uj» as a lienami man by IJambilas, and 
and lie only knew what would Mr. Mclver say I" 

Mr. Hoyle. —Probably we would hear it from Diwan Chand and Company, 

1’resident .—Why should he know? My answer is that he is my enemy. 
You cannot punish a man on the evidence of an enemy. 

Mr. Hoyle. —The breath of scandal would get about, and truth would 
■eventually percolate. It is difficult to devise rules which are rogue-proof. 

Mr. Mathias. —Just at the end of the war and the years succeeding 
the department adopted the agency system. 

Mr. Hoyle. —1 am afraid I haven’t got any records here dealing with 
that. 1 could not give you any accurate information without referring to 
the records. 

Mr. Mathias .—Are there any rules? 

Mr. Hoyle. —No, the legislation was ad hoc. 

Mr. Mathias .—Could you give us any information how they arranged 
-the agencies? T’hey were monopoly agents for a district or w'hat? 

Mr. Hoyle. —A district or more. 

Mr. Mclver. —It was District Officers who appointed them and not the 
•department. 

Mr. Hoyle.— invited the District Officers to appoint them. 

Mr. Mathw, —And the department refused to supply salt to any one 
•else. 

Mr. Mclver. —Salt was only supplied on the authority of the Deputy 
•Commissioner. 

Mr. Mathias. —To that one agency. 

Mr. Mclver. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Y'ou had no other. 

3/r. Mclver. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —It was never attempted universally. 

Mr. Hoyle. —You mean in all Districts. 

Mr. .Mathias .—Yes. 

Mr. Hoyle, —Ne. I think in very few cases only it was done. 

Mr. U'Doirnell. —In all Districts excepting very few it was done. 

Mr, Mathias. —Side by side with that system you allowed old firms to 
import salt into those districts. 

Mr. Mclver. —1 wasn’t here at that time. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would you find that oul.^ 

Mr. Hoyle. —1 shall try, but cannot guarantee. 

Mr. Math ias. —What 1 want to find out is how the system was working, 
when it was abandoned and why it was abandoned. 

Mr. Hoyle. —It was only a “ pis alter ”, It was not considered a good 
thing by the department. 

M'/-. Mathias. —That is why I want that information. 

J7;'. Hoyle. —1 shall try. 

Mr. Math ias. —Do your best to .send me papers which would give me some 
idea of the .system. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Y'os. 

rresideni. —Have the freight rates been revised so far as this section 
is conoetned by the railway companies? 

-Mr, Hoyle. —No, not recently, 

.Mr. Dhairan ,—Krom Pachbadra the rates were reduced last year and 
from Kbaraghoda this year. 
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Mr. Moyle .—The trader in Cawnpore gets his salt at the same freight 
rate from Pachbadra as frem Sambhar. 

Mr. Mhawan .—Also at the same price. 

Mr. Mathias .—That was probably done by the Jodhpur railway. 

Mr. Mhawan. —Yes, in order co increase their own traffic. 

Mr. Mathias. —The difference now is 9 pies. 

Mr. Mhawan .—Yes, in the price, and the difference in the freight also 
■ is 9 pies. 

Mr. Mathias. —Does it apply to all stations in the United Provinces? 

Mr. Mhawan .—To metre gauge sections. 

Mr. Mathias. —If the price at Pachbadra and Sambhar were equalised? 

Mr. Mhawan. —There would be more freight from Pachbadra. 

Mr. Mathias. —The price is leas by 9 pies. 

Mr. Mhawan. —Yes, that was the reason for the reduction in the freight 
rate from Pachbadra. 

Mr. Mathias. —What about Kharaghoda? 

Mr. Mhawan. —As. 7 to 9 more than Sambhar for the United Provinces 
' market. 

President. —Somebedy in your office will have to do this for me. I 
want the market demarcated. This information 1 want both for Sambhar 
and Khewra.—I just want to see what is the proper geographical market. 
Your clerk can do that. 

Mr. Hoyle .—I shall get that done. 

President .—I want the indents to be divided into groups showing who 
are the biggest and whe are the smallest. I want the indents to be totalled 
up for each individual. 

Mr. Hoyle .—Yes. 

President .—I forgot to "ask you about the arrangements regarding bags. 
Do traders ordinarily supply bags.*' 

Mr. Hoyle .—Yes in Sambhar and in Pachbadra. 

President.^If he is here, he brings them himself and if he is in the 
up country market, he sends them by rail. 

Mr. Hoyle .—If he is not in Sambhar, he consigns the bags to his lecal 
agent. 

President .—If he has not got any lecal agent, what do you do? Do 
30 U supply them with bags? 

Mr. Hoyle .—If he has no local agent and if he doesn’t supply bags, 
either we cancel the indent or supply him. 

Mr. Muhammad. —In the indent the local agent’s name is given. The 
local agent supplies the bags generally, but if he does not, we supply 
from the stock and send the railway receipt by V. P. P. 

President .—Are there manj- dealers in bags? 

Mr. Muhammad .—Yes. 

President .—Do 107 bags make a consignment? 

jifr. Muhammad .—Yes. 

President .—-You want lakhs of bags. 

Mr. Muhammad .—Yes. 

President .—Each bag rvill hold 2J' mannds. 

Mr. Muhammad .—Yes. 

President.- —The birsiness in bags must be big. 

Mr. Muhammad .—Yes. ' 
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L’resident ,—Does the Goveruiuent insist on hags? Wliat is the reasoa. 
for it? I am asking you what objection Government have got. The rail¬ 
ways might object. 

Mr. Hoyle, —1 have not been asked thi.s before. I should like to think 
it ■ over a bit. 1 should say that bags are easier to load into wagons. 
Further a bag is a unit, 1 should think it is easier to load bags full of 
salt into a truck than shovel loose salt into it. It is less wasteful for 
one thing. 

president. —What has that got to do with you? 

Mr. Hoyle. —We like to work on commonsense methods as far as 
possible. 

President .—When there is no change of gauge why should you compel 
a trader to use bags from your point of view? 

Mt. Hoyle. —It seems to be preferable that in loading wagons which 
is a function performed by us, we should adopt the commonsense point 
■ef view. 

President. —1 should think that dumping into wagons would be much 
easier than bagging. 

Mr. Hoyle.—It would be wasteful. There is the possibility of more 
«alt being wasted in that way. 

/'resident.—Hundreds of thoirsands of tons of salt come in bulk. All 
the fereign salt comes in bulk. All the Karachi salt comes in hulk. All 
the Okha salt comes in bulk. They load it into the ship’s holds and 
delivered at Ualcutta. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Weighmeut will be more complicated. 

President. —Weighment is easier. 

Mr. Hoyle .—You mean we can have a loading line. 

President. —Yes. 1 am only a.sking you why the Government should be 
«o benevolent. 

Mr. Hoyle .—Is uot-the question an academic one? 

President .—Is it because the railways would not take consignments iu 
hulk.? 

Mr. Hoyle. —1 cannot say off-hand, because I have not examined the 
question. 1 cannot say whether, liad there been no objection on the part 
of the railway company, Government would liave agreed to load in bulk, 
but there is an objection and the result is that we cannot load in bulk. 

President .—What does the Government charge fer 100 bags? 

Mr. Hoyle. —It varies very much. 

President, figure did you give us the other day? 

Mr. Hoyle. —I think we told you As. 7 or As. 8 a bag. 

President. —I think I was told Its. 35. 

Mr. Hhawan ,—Yes for 107 bags. Here different qualities of bags are 
used. 

President. —What is the secondhand value of the bag? 

Mr, Hhaiean. —Bs, 25. 

President. —Would the prices be different? 

Mr. Hhawan. —When seoendliand bags are used, the difference in price 
will be only the difference in the value of bags. 

President. —It is a big difference. 

Mr. Hhawan.- —People here would use secondhand hags. 

President, —And charge Rs. 35. 

Mr. Hhawan. —They only charge the value of the bags. 

President. —A new bag would be worth As. 6 to the retailer. 
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Ml'. Dhau'an .—The secondhand bags are used by those who sell salt 
theiuselv'ea. The new bags are used in the ease of salt which is sold 
in the market. 

Mr. Mathias .—Are the bag.s returned? 

Mr. Dhawan .—In certain markets salt is sold along with the bag, be¬ 
cause the price is quoted per bag. Where salt is sold by weight, there 
of course the bags come back to the dealer. 

Presklent ,-—Is it not better to use new bags every time? 

Mr. Dhawan .—Those who have to sell the salt to other dealers will 
consign it in new hags. But when I con.sign on my own account, 1 use 
tecondhand bags, because it will be cheaper. 

President. —How many times can you use? 

Mr. Dhawan .—New bags can be used three times. 

President .—They have no value at all afterwards. 

Mr. Dhawan. —No. About Bs. 5 to Rs. 6 per 100. We depreciate every 
time per wagon for bags. 

President. —There are one or two questions about Pachbadra. Pach- 
badra was practically closed down. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. We had orders from Government limiting us to an 
output of three lakhs of niaunds a year at Pachbadra. 

President. —How long did the orders remain in force? When did they 
pass the orders.*' 

Mr. Hoyle. —In 19’i7. T think in that year we didn’t extract any salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is the salt in Pachbadra not of the same quality? 

.Mr. Dhawan. —It is not large grained. 

Presiilent. —Supposing the smaller grained suit is put on the market, 
the traders will take it. 

, Mr. Mathias. —Salt of this kind? (Dilyar salt was shown.) 

Mr. Dhawan. — Yes. 

Pre'Sident .-—They have the same accretion system in Pachbadra too. 

Mr. Ho!ile.~lt is slightly different. The brine i.s not charged from 
n reservoir. 

President .—Is it allowed to accrete? 

yir. Melver .—Yes. It is allowed to go on for 1.5 months and over. 

President .—Do they not replenish it as they go on from brine wells? 

Mr. Mclver .—They have no brine wells. It is a system of juts into 
which brine percolates. 

President .—That is a brine well. 

Mr. Melver .—They don’t do anything towards it. 

Mr. Hoyle .—We must differentiate between the tivo. In the pan system, 
we have pans and brine wells. At Pachbadra the brine wells and pans 
are one. 

\President .—They cannot be one. 

Mr. Hoyle .—They are entirely one. 

President .—You don’t draw the water from the well. 

Mr. Melver .—No. 

President. —Are the pits shallow? 

Mr. Melver. —Tlie depth of the pit is 10'. 

President .—Has anybody c.alcnl.ated how much output they can get 
from these pits ? 

Mr. Hoyle .—They have done fairly accurately. 

Mr. Melver. —The average would be about 10,000 maunds per pit. 

President .—How much a year? 
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Mr. Mclver, —We get our crop only once in 18 months. 

Fresident. —On an average how much would you get if you worked all 
the pits in a yeart Can you get 15 or 20 lakhs of niaunds? 

Mr. Iluyle. —It takes more than a year for a pit to be cleaned and 
treated in various ways us it is treated and for the brine to accumulate 
and salt to crystallise. We eventually extract the salt. Therefore we can¬ 
not work it every year. Supposing we worked all the pits available, I 
think the most that we could get would be 12 lakhs of maunds. 

Mr. Dlutman. —There are about 1,000 pits and only 200 pits are being 
worked. 

Fre.iidrnt. —It is merely a matter of digging 2’ or 3'. 

Mr. Mulwr.—Hy to 12'. 

Fre-iidriit. —How does this brine evaporate? 

Mr. Melver. —It is like a well. 

Fteudent. —For that reason the brine does not evaporate much quicker 

Mr. Mclver. —Yes. 

Fre.rdlent. —IJo you have to dig them every year? 

Mr. Mclver. —^They have to be cleaned only after the crops are extracted. 

Freudent. —Could they dig the pits mechanically? 

Mr. IIuyLe. —The geographical situation is not favourable. We don’t 
own the pits. The poverty of the people is the main obstacle. 

Mr. JJhawan. —These pits are owned by Karwals. The manufacturing 
is done by Karwals themselves. 

Fresident. —These pits belong to individual owners. 

Mr. JJhawan. —Ves. 

Mr. Iloylti. —We have the exclusive right to the crop. 

Fresidetrt .—In that case the question of labour won’t arise if they are 
to supply the salt. 

-Ur. Mclver. —We have to lielir them in prociiiing labour for clearing. 

Mr. Hoyle .—We appeal to the good oHioes of the Durbar. 

Fremdenl. —I want to know' bow much salt Pachbudra could produce. 

Mr. Hoyle. —We caiiuot clear more than 20 wagons a day. It is very 
difficult to clear that on account of the .scarcity of labour. The .lodhpur 
railway could give us us many wagons as we require. There is no mechanical 
transport from the pits to the railway siding.s. Some of thorn are at a very 
considerable distance. 

Fresident. —The State must provide these people with a sort of internal 
transport, if the State is very keen and if that is tlie limiting factor. 

Mr. Hoyle. —That is certainly the principal limiting factor. 

Fres'ident. —The .State can find out how much salt can be produced and 
what facilities they can provide for transporting it oier their railway. 
It is a matter for the Jodhpur State. 

Mr. Sumer Chand. —If the purchase of salt is guaranteed, the .Jodhpur 
State can help the Karwals. 

J’rc.Hident. — In that ease would the State guarantee the supply? 

Mr. Sumer Fhirnd. —The source itself is in the hands of Government. 
The Karwals themselves will supply 13 lakhs of maunds. The Karwals them¬ 
selves say that they will be able to produce 40 lakhs even. 

Frusident. —-The difficulty is that there is no market for that salt. 

Mr. Hoyle .—[ wouldn’t say that. 

Fvi.ndent. —I am asking the Superintendent of the Jodhpur State if 
they can produce 40 lakhs of maunds at Pachbadra and the British Gov¬ 
ernment would take it, you think you wouTU be able to supply. 
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Air. Sumer C'hand. —1 think so. 

President. —That is not the point. 

Mr. Dhawan. —If there is enough salt in Sambhar, nolwcly is going to pur¬ 
chase it from Pttchbadra. It we are not going to purrhase salt, Govern¬ 
ment will not take it from Karwals and they will have to starve. 

President. —That means you will have to stabilise production. Your 
Government must do whatever is the cheape.st. First of all Government 
has got to find out how much .salt will be produced and at what price 
it can bo placed on the rail head, .\fter that the other questions will be 
considered. Will the State give us information on those points? 

Ur. Sumer C'hand. —Yes. 

President. —The Jodhpur Durbar are equal partners in the profits. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore it might be to the interests of the Jodhpur State 
to do something. 

Mr. JJhawan. —They have done something. They have reduced the 
freight by nearly ICK) per cent, from Paclibadra. 

President. —What rates are you paying for the labour in Sambhar.f" 
First of all let us take extraction. 

Mr. Hoyle. —For both extraction and storage of salt the rate varies. 
The normal rate is Rs. 22 per 1,000 c.ft. It works out to Rs. 26 and 
Rs. 27 per 1,000 maunds. 

President. —One c.foot is equal to .32 seers. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —Aud for transport? 

.Mr. Hoyle .—That is all included. 
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SALT TRADERS OF SAMBHAR. 

B.—Orai.. 

Evidence of tlie following gentlemen recorded at Sambhsr on 
Sunday, the Sth December, 1929. 

(1) 'Hr. ProvrNDNAEAiN Lahoti for Ramrsghunath Srinarain. 

(2) Mr. RAMBiTiAs Totla for Bliagcliaud Dulichand. 

I'd) Mr. L.AKfiHMTDAs Bfawan foi' Bhagchsnd Dulichand. 
f4'i Mr. Shivuatj.abh Mawdhana for Chandmnl Shivhallabh, 

(H) Mr. Rajideo for Srinarain Ramdeo. 

'6) Mr. riORDHAN for Radhe.rlal Srilrishan. 
n) Mr. BHANnotiT.Ai. for Samismul Sitarain. 

Mr. Raaintvas for Kiahanlal. 
f9') Bijeynarain. 

(10) Mr. SnarKTSHAK for Hamandrai. 

(H) Mr. Ra.manand. 

(12) Sheopeeshat* for Jiiinnadas Seopertap. 

(1.3) Sheoprasad Khf.tan for Bimsidhar Sheoprasad. 

(14) Mr. Biswanath for Diwau Chand and Company. 

Ptesident, —We are very much indebted to you, gentlemen, for coming 
here almost voluntarily to assist us in thhs enquiry. We are very anxious 
to study how the business is done. Of course we are examining the Govern, 
ment sicie of the question, also which relates to manufacture but we want to 
understand how the salt is dealt witli after the Government has manufactured 
and parted with it. We shall he very glad if you will also supply us such 
figures as we want regarding prices both here and elsewhere. 

Mr. Dhawan, —‘We shall supply you with all the information you want. 

President. —Whom do you represent? 

Mr. Dhawan. —I represent Messrs. Bhagohand and Dulichand. 

Mr. Biswanath. —I represent Messrs. Diwan Chand and Company. 

Mr. Shivballabh .—I represent Messrs. Chandmul Shivballabh. 

President. —Mr. Shivballabh, is your firm connected with Messrs. Diwan 
Chand and Company? 

Mr. ShivbaUabh.—iio. 

President. —Are there any other traders who do business on any large 
scale? 

Mr. Dhawan. —Five big and five small traders have been invited and they 
are all here. 

President. —^As regards Messrs. Diwau Chand and Company, we are ex¬ 
amining them later on. If you can give us any information as to how the 
business is done, it will be helpful. 

Mr. Biswanath. —I shall supply you wdth any_information you w'ant. 

President. —Yes, we would like you to. 

Mr. Biswanath. —I have no objection rvhatsoever. Our evidence will be 
given in Bornl)ay and that is settled. 

Presidenf. —That is about other matters. Here I want to know about 
Sambhar. 

Mr. Biswanath. —Yes. 

President. —Have you got your books? 
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Ml'. Bimoanath. —Yes. 

Mr. Dhawan .—We do not know what the nature of the enquiry will be 
like. No questionnaire has been sent to us. The questionnaire that the 
Board had issued does not concem us. 

Vreaideni ,—^First of all, we are concerned with the way in which the 
■business is done and then with the prices. 

Mr. Dhawan. —That 1 understand. The price is determined by the cost 
•of production. So, we are interested in the cost of production. But there 
are questions in the questionnaire which do not concern us. 

Breaident .—How much business does your firm do in Sambhar? 

Mr. Dhawan. —During the last four yeans we had been doing on an average 
8,500 Avagons per year. Last year we indented about 10,000 wagons; that 
means 27,00,000 maunds. 

Mr. Mathias. —‘There are 267^ maunds in a wagon. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

Vreside.ni .—It is just under 10 tons. 

Mr. Dhawan .—You can take it that it is exactly 10 tons. 

Mr. Mathias. —'Normally how much do you do? 

Mr. Dhawan. —Last year wa.s an abnormal year; otherwise we do 35,000 
tons. 

president. —This 10,000 wagons represent nearly halt the production of 
Sambhar. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Abouh 30 per cent. 

President. —Sambhar produces about 60 lakhs of maunds. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Pachbadra and other sources are included in Sambhar. 

President. —Mr. Biswanath, what about you? 

Mr. Biswanatli. —We, have been doing business at Sambhar for the last 
■five years. 

rresident. —h’or how many years have you been here, Mr. Dhawan? 

Mr. Dhawan. —Our firm is 100 years old. Before we have had some 
manufacturing business. 

Mr. Biswanath, —Messrs. Dlvvan Chand and Company have been doing 
this business for the last five years, whereas my own firm had been doing 
this business for tiie last three generations. 

President. —Wtiich firm is that? 

Mr. Bisinanath —Me.ssrs. Oanpathiram R. 

First I was with that firm and now I am doing tiiia business with Diwan 
Chand and Compimy of Delhi. In tlie first year, nearly 5,000 wagons were 
indented by us. 

President. —That was five years ago. 

Mr. Biswanath. —Four years ago. In 1920, I .submitted an indent for 
5,000 wagons. 

President .—On j'our own account? 

Mr. Biswanath. —On Diwan Clmnd’s account. In 1927-28, 1 submitted 
indents for nenily 10,000 wagons and up to November 1928, I submitted 
indents for 17,000 wagons. 

President. —How much did you remove? 

Mr. Biswanath. —From Sambliar? 

President ,—Yes. 

Mr. Biswanath. —In 1928-29, nearly half of the whole output I removed. 

Mr. Dhawan. —The figures I h.ave given you relate to the actual removal. 

President. —Those are the indents. 
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Mr, Dhawan ,—Those are the amounts that we actually cleared—that we 
. purchased and sent to our upcountry markets— 


Indian year. 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 


Wagons. 

2,765 

3,132 

3,644 

2,869 


We have put in indents for 10,000 wagons last year, 700 wagons for Pachbadra 
and 900 wagons on cash basis. 

president. —-How much have you cleared? 

Mr. Dhawan. —.*bout 6,930 wagons have been cleared. 

President. —Have you got branches in other parts of India? 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

President. —You have branches as well as agents I take it. 

Mr, Dhawan. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —When you speak of branches do you mean depots where 
you actually store? 

Mr. Dhawan. —We store it in our own branches. When we send it to our 
branches in the districts, salt is quickly sold, because it cannot be stored 
for long. 

President. —You have got your branches and agencies. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. Wo have got agencies in all principal markets in the 
United Provinces. 

President. —How many principal branches have you got? 

Mr. Dhawan. —We have branches in Cawnpore, Agra. 

President. —Of course you have to keep the salt for some time in those 
’branches. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

President. —Then, you have got agencies. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes, all over the place. 

President. —I take it first of all you estimate what your branches and your 
agencies require or are likely to require. 

Mr. Dhawan. —First of all we enquire of the rates from our brunches. 

President. —This is the beginning of the new season. You try and find 
■out what your stocks may be in your branches and with the agencies. I 
■suppose you keep yourself well infornied. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

President. —You will estimate next year you will wmnt so many thousand 
wagons. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Not like that. We never know what they require in the 
future. We only know about the present. We will enquire from our agencies 
and branches the rates of salt there. If we think that the rates are favour¬ 
able, we will purchase ready wagons from Sambhar and send thorn vliere : 
otherwise we sell our indents in the local market. We are iudentors. 


Mr. Mathias .—As regards these indents, how do you determine how much 
to put in ? 

Mr. Dhawan .—Wo do not determine. We simply put in indents for .5,000, 
10.000 or 2.000 wagons which do not represent our own actual dernaTul, We 
have capital and we have invested it in salt. When these indents are cleared, 
we sell them in the local market if the rates are favourable nr in placea 
where ave have agencies. 

President .—Wherever you get favourable rates you sell. 


SALT-—II 


R 
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Mr. Dhaivan. —Yes. The figures that I gave you represented the amount 
of salt sold. 

President. —Gan you tell me how mueli you actually sold here? And how 
much you sent to the other markets? 

Mr. Dhawan. —This is what we seut to our other markets. 

Mr. Mathias. —What you sent is partly your own indents and partly salt 
that you bought in the local market. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes, we somotimea buy wagons from the market. 

President. —Those are the actual indents placed ^^■ith the Government,. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Those are wagons of salt that were edeared by us. 

President.—Either your own indents or somebody elsei’s. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. Sometimes we buy and resell again in the market it 
we can got a profit thereby. 

Mr, Shivhallabh. —In a way it represents their demand. 

President. —It may mean this that with 5,000 wagons that you actually 
purchase you may do business in 10,000 -wagons. You may sell the 5,000 
wagons and buy again 8,000 wagons which will make it 8,000 wagons. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

President. —So that one wagon load may represent business in three or 
four wagon loads in your books. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes, sometiines one wagon passes through 20 hands before 
it reaches the consumer. 

Mr. Mathias. —'What I do not understand is the principle on which you 
indent. 

Mr. Dhawan. —^We will look to tlie market rate. If the rate is favourable, 
we will put in the indent. 

President. —You know the market rates and the quantities available in the 
markets. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. Tf the market can consume that salt, there will be 
some profit. 

President. —For instance, it will be like this. Take Cawnpore. You kno-vv 
what Cawnpore c.onsumes. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Three or four wagons a day. 

President. —You know y’ou have already .1,000 wagons. There is some 
stock left. But you know that Cawnpore is likely to run short of stock. 
You will sny ‘ all right, I shall buy 1,.500 -wagons and send it to Cawnpore if 
the market is favourable 

Mr. Dhawan. —Ye.s. 

Mr. Mathias. —^I understand that that is your bu.siness aide. Before you 
come to your busine.SH side, T gather that there is some speculation, that is to. 
say you ^viIl put in indents for 1,000 wagons which you do not expect will be 
delivered for 10 months perhaps. That 1,000 wagons when you get them, 
if they do not go into your business you will sell to any one ■ -n-ho buys them. 
But how do you de,oido how much to put in? 

Mr. Dhawan .—"We see to the local rates here. When the salt is selling 
at a premium over the Government rate, we put in more indents and if the 
salt is .selling at a discount or even selling at, par, we won’t jmt in any indents. 
The other point is that though we may put in more indents we do not get the 
salt the moment we put in. It takes a long time to get the salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —As regards the local exchange, apart from your own business, 
is it put up to auction? 

Mr. Dhawan .—We sell it threugh brokers. 

Mr. Mathias. —How do you sell? Ho you .sell it at cost price plus so 
much? 

Mr. Dhawan .—Government price plus profit. 
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-llfr. Mathias. —And that profit varies. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Last year, it varied from Rs. 10 to Rs. 95 per wagon. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you ever get a minus quantity? 

Mr. Dhawan _We have sometimes sold at Rs. 30 less. Whenever the 

clearances are heavier, the market cannot absorb all these clearances at a 
time and it goes down. 

President. —.And you make it up when the market goes up. 

Mr. Dhawan. — Yes. 

President. —There is a sort of salt exchange. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

President. —'Does it sometimes happen that a man simply buys and sells 
without sending anything, like shares, 

Mr. Ditaumn. —Yes. Tliere are more transactions of that nature than 
actual business. 

President. —Take the share bazar for instance. 

Mr. Dhawan. —It is exactly like that. 

President. —You buy 100 shares. You don’t mean to pay at all. You 
simply sell tlioin when you get a better price, and get the difference. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

President. —Are there many forward transactions? 

Mr. Dhawan. —All tlie transactions in indents represent a sort of forward 
business because we never know when our turn comes and when we will be 
able to get our salt. Before our turn comes, these wagons are sold and resold 
in the market. 

President.—A buyer cannot insist on the delivery. 

Mr. Dhawan. —No. 

President. —Supposing you sell 10 wagons to another? 

Mr, Dhawan. —We sell certain numbers of our indents which we put in on 
■ certain dates. 

President. —Supposing you said ‘ I will pay you the difference but t am 
not going io deliver 

Mr, Dhiwan. —The actual delivery takes place. 

President. —'That may be after it has changed hands 20 times. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

iPresidcr f.—Supposing I go to the Salt Exchange and say ' I am selling 
you 100 wagons '. 

Mr. Dhawan. —You cannot seU unless you hold indents for 100 wagons. 
You have to give the numbers of your indents. You cannot as in the 
Cotton Exchange sell 100 bales of cotton. When you go to the market and 
sell 100 wagons, you must give the numbers of indents. 

President. —You are a man with a lot of capital. You have got a big 
■credit with the Government. Therefore you get 1,000 numbers. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. I invest money and put in indents. When I get the 
numbers, I sell those numbers. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you get cash? 

Mr. Dhaivan. —I do not get cash. I get only the premium. The cash is 
■paid only v.iien the delivery takes place. 

Prsident. —There has been no indent since November, 1928. 

Mr. Dhawan. —No. 

President.—Yoa must have indented a lot. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

President. —You have not got delivery. 

Mr. Dhaivan.—Y^e now get delivery for our September indents. 

R 2 
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President .—The whole of that amount is debited to your account, 

Mr. Dhawan .—Yea. 

President. —But you are not to discharge that account until six months. 

Mr. Vhawan .—There were certain disputes with the Department in 
respect of the credit system because accoi-ding to'the rules under the credit 
system payment has to be made six months after the date of indenting. So, 
they wanted to demand payment at the time when wo had not received salt. 
We represented that unless we got delivery of the salt, we should not be 
asked to make any payment. The (iovornment of India gave us a concession 
which was to the eileot that payments could be ma le one month after the 
delivery of the salt. Therefore we have got credit for more than one year. 

President. —It may go on to two years. 

Mr. Dhawan .—Until the salt is delivered, we are not going to make any 
payment. 

President. —In the meanwhile you have got these indents. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

President.—You can sell them. 

Mr. Dhawan, — We have already sold heavily those indents. 

President. —Therefore this speculation will go on until the wagons are 
actually cleared. 

Mr. Dhawan. —This speculation can only end when the salt is actually 
delivered immediately after the indents are made, or when the suppl.v is 
equal to the demand. 

Mr, Mathias. —Even then there would be small speculation. 

Mr. Dhawan. —No, unless there is some speculation in price. 

Mr. Mathias.' —You would sell your indents. 

Mr, Dhawan. —Yea. 

Mr, Mathias. —The Salt Exchange would go on. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes, it would always go on. The inemhers of the Exchange 
represented all classes—indentors and consumers. 

Mr, Mathias.—8o that there will be some speculation. 

Mr. Dhawan, —It will be reduced to a minimum. 

President. —How do these indents change hands? 

Mr. Dhawan. —It is only a transaction in our books. 

President.—You do not endorse them. 

Mr. Dhawan .—No. When we get the railway receipt from Government, 
we give it to the purchaser and get the difference. 

President.—You don’t hand the indent over. 

Mr. Dhawan .—No. The indent will be lying with the Govemrnent. We 
simply give the number. We give the numbers in writing .and the purchaser 
can compare those numbers. 

President .—What the purchaser gets is a number. 

Mr. Dhaiimn. — Yes. He pays the profit and gets the miinber. 

President. —He may sell it to somebody esie. 

Mr. Dhawan, —Yes. 

Pfesidont. —And the last man holding the indent «a\s ‘ T want delivery 

Mr. Dhawan .—When the time for delivery comes Government demand bags' 
from us. Wo tell the purchaser to give bags and the last man gives the hags. 
When the salt is loaded into the wagon, and despalched, the railway Jeceipt 
comes to us and we endorse it to the purchaser from us, and you can see that 
there are about 20 endorsomeuts on the baek of the railway receipt. 

President. —It is just like buying shares with blank transfers, 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes, but there is a difference. Share.s you can easilv sell 
without numbers. i)ut here we have to give the actual tuimber. 
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President. —That is pure satta. 

Mr. Dhawan. —There is some difference. This is like selling forward 
indents. When vve get buyers rve sell forward. 

Pre.'ident .—You don’t sell the goods. You sell the indents. 

Mr. Dhawan. —We sell the indents. 

President .—You may sell twenty times over. 

Mr, Shirhnllahh. —Yes. 

President. —The longer the Government takes to deliver the salt, the more 
chance there is of the thing being sold. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

Mr. Shivballahh .—It is all a question of supply and demand. The market 
fluctuations depend on that. 

Mr. Dhawan. —This represents the wholesale piice of salt. 

President, —It has nothing to do with what happens in the mnfassal. 

Mr, Dhawan. —No. 

President ,—There is no relation between the Sambhar price and the price 
upeonntry. 

Mr. Dhawan. —There is. 

t'Tesidenf .—There is some relation between the Sambhar pifce and the 
npcouutiy price when deliveries actually take place. 

.Mr. Dhawan. —When deliveries take place, there may liot he any difference. 
But on account of these forward transactions they do not represent any business 
in the outside market. 

Mr. Khetan. —It is all a question of supply and demand. When there js 
more demand fiotn the outer .stations, the price goes up here, but if there is 
not any dmnand, the price goes dowm. 

Mr. Shivballabh .—There is just one point which I want to clear up. The 
enquiry is whether at the time of putting in indents the basis on which we 
put in is trade. .\s far as I understand, the position is that just as a trader— 
cloth mcrcliant or any other merchant—holding some stock in his hand just 
to meet immediate demand places orders for more, every trader here knowing 
that salt cannot be had immediately after putting in the indent wants to 
maintain some stock of uncleared balance at his disposal. That is the basis 
on which we work. There is nothing like speculation. 

President .—What is the distinction yon are making? 

Ml'. ShivhaUabh. —The distinction is that there is some basis of bond 
fide business. 

President. —No one disputes that. The whole thing is you may require 
10,000 wagons in a year. That is the basis of your bu.siness. But with that 
10,000 wagons, you could do business for 100.000 wagons in this market if it 
suited you. 

Mr. Shivballabh. —Yes, Sometimes I am a buyer and sometimes 1 become 
a seller. 

President. —^That is what the other gentleman is trying to eyplain. 

Mr. Dhnwan.~l am a buyer and I am an indentor. If I find that I can 
get r-henper wagons from the market, I will buy them from the market. 
When the credit system was introduced and when there was heavy indenting, 
we could get clieaper salt from the market. Under the credit systern, we 
don’t lose any interest. Wo gain something in the way of interest. 

President. —You get six months credit and you don’t pay anything. 

Mr. Dhawan .—That is so. That represents the premium to us. 

.Mr. M/.'thias. —Before the creMit systern came in, the cash system was the 
liasis of transactions. Even then, the speculation went on. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Tn that c,sse. the. wagons were sold much quicker. 
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Mr. Dhawan. —Yes, and there were normal indents. 

Preeident. —The prices in Sambhar would correspond more to the prices in. 
the local market under the cash system. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. Under the cash system, we would not put in so 
much money because we would lose interest. We would be very careful then. 

President. —Than you are now. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

President. —There would be more turnover. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. Under the cash system we have more turnover. It 
helps us to do more business. When we put in R.s. 1 lakh, we get that money 
back every three months. Again we invest that money on salt. 

President. —You can cancel your indent with the Government. 

Mr. Dhawan. —So far we have not been able to get the indents cancelled 
at our own will. 

President. —When the market goes against you? 

Mr. Dhawan. —We could not cancel our indents and we have not been able 
to do so. Mr. McTver would not do it. When we have put in indents we 
must take delivery of the salt. Sometimes during the monsoon there is no 
buyer and yet Mr, Jfolver will insist on delivering his salt. 

President. —Rut it is possible to get cancellation. 

Mr. Dhawan. — "We have been trying to get it by other ways and methods. 
We refuse to supply the bags, and we know that they have not got the bags. 

President. —Or there may be no wagons. 

Mr. Dhav'an. —In that ease they won’t cancel our indents, but they will 
simply postpone the delivery. 

Mr. liambilas Totla. —If we don’t supply bags they sometimes put the salt 
in Government bags and send tho railway receipt to us by V. P. P. Only last 
year or so, they cancelled 200 indents of .a certain party. 

President .—The point is that you can afford to do it sometimes. 

Mr. Dhawan .—Wlien we have put in our money, they will hold our money. 
When our turn comes we must take deliveiy of the salt. They won’t cancel 
our indents. If we don't .supply our bags, they rvill supply the salt in 
Government bags. 

President. —Just now there are many bull transactions, 

Mr. Dhawan.-~'Ih& salt business represents more the bull side. The bear 
element is Government side. They become bnilish when they fail to supply 
enougli salt. 

President. —Government have not got much salt to put into the market. 

Mr. Dhatvan .—They can afford to put in more salt bv)t it is unfortunate 
that they have not Ijeen doing 88 lakhs a year. They had been clearing and 
producing more, than tliat. During the last two years they have not been 
able to deliver more than .'50 or 60 laklis and that is the reason why the 
markets have been very high. 

President. —I see that the indents were stopped in November, 1928. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

President. —What was the reason for it? 

Mr. Dhatvan. —Tire reason was that the stock of salt was not enough to 
meet the demands of the markets. We thought that we would be able to 
make good profits by putting in all our indents together. 

President .—You have made profits. 

Mr. Dhawan. —All of us have made but our view was not that at that 
time. We were asking the Department to clear more salt and to reject the 
indents of those parties who were making and selling indents at that time. 
We made representations to the Government of India. We sent many 
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telegrairuj that the salt market was being cornered by certain parties by 
putting in more indents. 

President. —Who were those gentlemen? 

Mr, Dhawan. —Mes.srs. Biwan Chand and Company. We had to make 
representations to the Government of India. 

President. —Did you indent more and more then? 

Mr. Dhawan. —We did not put in any indenta. If we put in indents, we 
were selling in the market and pressing the market down so that people might 
not be encouraged to buy any more. 

President, —When is the beginning of the new season. 

Mr. Dhawan. —September. 

President. —^What was the position in September? 

Mr. Dhawan. —In August 1928, the market was just at par. 

President. —That is to say there were sufficient stocks. 

Mr. Dhawan. —At that time the clearance was 50 wagons per day. 

President. —Is that your normal clearance? 

Mr. Dhawan.—'Ph&i) year the Government of India had sanctioned only a 
production of 50 lakhs of maunds. 

President.—-Yon knew that. 

Mr. Dhawan. — Wo did not know^ at that time but some people knew that 
only 50 lakhs of maunds were to be produced. They got that news from 
Delhi or Simla. 

President. —That was in August 1927-28. 

Mr. Biswanath, —In September 1928, the production was 50 lakhs of 
maunds. 

President.-—This thing happened three or four months before that. 

Mr. Dhawan.—The manufacturing period begins in March and ends in 
June. Perhaps it was in the mouth c>f March they knew that the Government 
were not going to produce more than 50 lakhs of maunds and the outstanding 
balance at that time was 24 or 26 lakhs. 

President. —Had you any idea of the up country markets then? 

Mr. Dhawan, —In the up country markets we were not having any large 
stock. Durina the last two or three years preceding that time, the annual 
clearance of Sambhar salt was about 80 lakhs of maunds. This quantity was 
required for 1,5 mouths so that this was not enough to meet the ordinary 
demand. Diwaii Chaml and Company made arrangements with all the Banks 
to give them facilities for indeviting salt on credit basis. They secured 
securities from the Banks and .managed to put in indents for nearly a orore 
in the month of September. 

President. —I.s this corroct? 

Mr. Biswanath. —In Se])tember, October and November we put in many 
indents. 

I’residant. —About one crore. 

Mr. Biswanath. —Yes, 

President. —Tluit is substantially correct. 

Mr. Biswanath. —Yes. 

I'lesident .—That means bow much salt was bought? 

.Mr. Dhawan .— About 00 or 70 Inkbs of rnavmds. 

President. —It wiis one year’s crop. 

Mr. Dhawan. —More than one year’s crop. Government received indents 
up to 90 lakhs of maunds. 

President. —The Government’s capacity was 50 lakhs of maunds. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes, and they received indents up to 90 lakhs of maunds 
during the three months—September, October and November. Messrs. Diwan 
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Chaud and Company put in indents for 17,000 wagons and we put in for 
10,0(J0 wagons, and others ai)out 3,000 or 4,000 wagons. 

Mr. Mathias. —Mr. Diwan Chand sent in his indents before you sent in 
your a. 

Mr. IJliav;an. —Yes, before us. He wanted to put in all his indents in one 
day so that lie should have delivery for one full vear and sell the salt at 
his prioe. 

Mr. Mathias. —Then what happened? 

Mr. Dkiiwan .—I do not know what happened. He put in his indents in 
throe or four days and we got a chance of putting in ours. We had been 
making repre.sentations to the Government of India. The first representa¬ 
tion was on the 27th August. It was on the 27th August 1928 that we sent 
the first representation to the Central Board of Revenue (copies of which w'ere 
also sent to the Cominiaaioner and the General Manager) that Messrs. Diwan 
Chand and Company were trying to corner the whole trade of salt in Sainbhac: 
that they had made arrangernenta with all the Banks to put in indents in 
one day; that in order to meet the situation Government should not sanction 
further credits or cancel indents after having been made above a certain 
quantity which could not be cleaved in a certain period or they should take 
any other suitable action so that there should be no cornering or monopoly. 

President .—What did Government reply? 

Mr. Dhawan. —^Government did not pay any heed to our representation. 

President .—Did you get any reply? 

Mr. Dhawan. —No reply was received. We sent telegrams worth nearly 
Rs. 1,000 on the subject. 

President. —Will you please let me have copies of these telegrams? 

Mr. Dhawan.—I shall send them to you. 

Mr. Shivhallabh. —I have a big file. There w'ere several representations 
on the subject. 

Mr. Dhawan .—We had been sending several representations on the subject. 
The difficulty was that Government could not manufacture enough salt. 
Mr. McTver was here and ho first told me that there W'as 10 lakhs of mounds 
left on stock and that they could give 80 lakhs of maunds, and that there 
could be no shortage of salt in Sambhar. I do not know what happened. 
Mr. Molver left Sambhar in November. 

President .—Mr. Mclver had taken all these indents before he left. 

Mr. Dhawan .—Yes, He was prepared to clear them at a high rats, and 
people wore asking for cancellation. 

Mr. Shivballabh. —He succeeded. 

Mr. Dhawan. —He increased the clearance to 250 wagons a day in Sep¬ 
tember. At that time the market went down and the salt was selling at 
about par and it even touched Us. 5 below the Government price. This 
continued for one week or two in September. If it had continued for another 
week, I think that all these indents would have been cancelled. 

President. —Did you communicate to the Central Board of Revenue udiat 
was taking place. 

Mr. Mclr.er. —Their report to me was forwarded to the Cornmi.ssinner. 

President .—To the Commissioner from time to time whatever you heal'd. 

Mr, Mclver. —Tt went on to the Commissioner. 

Mr. Hnvle. —They sent duplicates to me. 

President. —Did you send them on to the Central Board of Revenue? 

Mr. Hoyle. —They got these reports direct also. 

President. —Mr. Mclver, so far as you arc concerned, what action did you 
take. 

Mr. Mclver. —I increased the wagons. 
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President. —Did you communicate the complaints to the Central Board of 
Be venue? 

Mr. Mclver. —I did not communicate. 

President. —Did you communicate, Mr. Hoyle? 

Mr. Hoyle. —I got them direct and the Central Board of Revenue also got 
them direct. 

Mr. Dhawan. —We sent copies to the Commissioner and to the Central 
Board of Revenue. 

President. —So that they all knew. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yea. 

President. —Did you get any orders from the Government of India? 

Mr. Hoyle. —I was averse to taking any action immediately on the repre- 
sentation of an interested party. We could not take any ex parte action. 
We realised of course that the indenting was getting on very heavy and we 
considered the advisahility of stopping the indenting. We also considered the 
feasibility of stopping the credit, that is to say not opening new credits. I 
referred the matter to tlie Central Board of Revenue because it had been the 
practice foi' a considerable time for such matters to be referred to the Central 
Board of Revenue for orders. 

President. —What orders were passed? 

Mr. Hoyle. —I don't renrember exactly what the orders were. 

President. —^Was any action taken? 

Mr. ifcipie.—The action eventually taken was that we stopped indenting. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Three months after we had made a representation to the 
Government of India, to the Commissioner and to the General Manager. 

President. —That was in September. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes, it began in September. The indenting was going on 
at that tine. Mr. Mclver had increased the clearance and it actually terrified 
the indentoi's who abstained from further indenting. 

President. —Didn’t you know' that Mr, Mclver W’ould soon run short? 

Mr. Dhavmn. —Mr, Mclver was convinced that he had the capacity to 
manufacture salt to meet the demand. 

Mr. Shivballahh. —That was the conviction amongst the traders. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes, it began in September. The indenting was going on 
parte action. There was no open discussion with us and in the presence of 
the other party. After a week or so I believe they reduced the clearance from 
220 to I'iO wagons. I was again deputed by the traders to interview the 
Central Board of Revenue Members in Simla and the Commissioner. It was 
on the Ist of October that I went to Simla. 

President. —(Whom did you see? 

Mr. Dhawan. —I saw Mr. Hoyle, Mr. Sundaram and Mr. Lloyd. 

President. —What representation did you then make to them? 

Mr. Dhawan. —I told them that the indenting had gone up to 70 lakhs of 
maimds. I asked them to maintain the clearance at ISO wagons and not to 
reduce it. Further they should stop all new credits and refuse to accept any 
new indents. In order to defeat the monopoly of Diwan Chand I told them 
that they .should accept cash indents from other parties and give them salt 
side by side with credit indents. 

Mr. Mathias. —When was it? 

Mr. Dhawan. —^In the first week of October, 1928. 

Mr, MathiOyS. —When was it that the output was reduced to 50 lakhs of 
maunde ? 

Mr. Dhawan. —^In March of that year. 

Mr, Hoyle. —'That was before my time. 

Mr. Mathias. —When did you get the orders, Mr. Mclver? 
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Mr. Mclver. —About the end of 1927. 

President. —That was in consequeiiee of the discussion in the Public 
Accounts Committee meetings and other places. 

Mr. Mclrer. —It must be. 

Mr. Bisuianath .—There was a public discussion in Simla. I want to point 
out this. Their representations were all such that they were misleading ths 
Department. ITie amount of salt here was not so ample that they could have 
continued that clearance. Therefore they reduced the clearance. If the 
clearance was continued at 150 wagons, all the salt would have been consumed 
by December and there wmuld have been a great chance for the monopoly 
at that time. AVe would have taken all that salt and at the source there 
would not have been a single (ihittak of salt. Therefore considering all these 
things, the Central Board of Uovonuo was inclined to reduce the clearance. 
When these people made the representation to increase the clearance, we 
also informed the Central Board of Revenue that their position was not such 
as to increase the clearance to 200 wagons. 

Presideni .—They had not the salt. 

Mr. iiisu-anath. —No. Froni the very beginning we wanted that the clear¬ 
ance might lie reduced to 110 wagons a day. They delayed the consideration 
of all these things with the result that the wagons were reduced to 80 in 
November 1928. 

8r'f.‘)id«nf.~The new season’s crop did not come. Therefore they would 
not have much stock. What Mr. Dhawan was saying w'as right. 

Mr. Hisiimriath .—It is not right. They represented for increasing the 
clearance. If the clearance were not reduced, then the whole stock would 
have been consiinied. 

President. —And you would Viave cornered the market. 

Mr. TlisiraiKith. —Naturally. 

Mr. Math I ns.—These order-s that ,voii received at the beginning of 1928 
affected the sea.son of March to .lune 1928 and also the next year—I mean 
this year. Did it affect thi.s year, Mr. Mclver? 

Mr. Mclver. —No. 

Mr. ]\fatliiiis .—You iiuwe.ased your manufacture thi.s year. 

Mr. McTver. —Yea. 

President .—In August 1928 when this was .started when the indents began 
to come in your slock was 24 lakhs. 

Mr. Jlnylc.—hio. 

<Prrsidrnt -—-How much was it? 

3fr, Mrtiwr .—I don't remember the actual quantity. 

Prcside/it .—What T want to know is when you took the indents for 
90 lakhs supposing they had insisted on delivery— T know they cannot 
under the rules—how much of this 90 lakhs could you have delivored by 
December ? 

Mr, Mclver .—Our stock was about 30 lakhs. 

President .—Against that you took indents for 90 laklis. 

Mr. Dhawan. —They had .a stock of 55 lakhs. 

President. —Against that they accepted indents for 90 lakhs. 

Mr. Dhawan. —^Yes. Mr. Mclver was .sure that he would he able to manu- 
factui'e a good deal of salt in the coming season. All the traders also 
believed in his capacity to produce. When he began to keep the clearance 
at 200 or 150 wagons per day the idea was probably that in this way 
traders might he frightened. In the first instance, the traders might 
cease to put in indents and secondly whatever indents had already been 
put in the traders might ask for cancellation. 

President. —Supposing the cle-irance wa.s maintained at 150 wagons a 
day, it would be 1,500 tons a day. 
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Mr. Dhawan. —Take 24 days then for a month. 

Prendeni. —It would be 36,000 tons a month. 

Mr. Dhawan. —They had about 56 lakhs of maunds. For 7 or 8 months 
they could go on and by the time this stock was exhausted new salt would 
have come m. He could give us new salt. 

President. —You had an interview with the Central Board of Revenue 
in October. 

Mr. Dhawan. —On the 1st of October we first approached them with this 
representation and they of course gave preference or priority to cash 
indents up to 20 per cent, a day. 

Mr. Mathias'. —Wlien did that come into force.S' 

Mr. Dhawan. —Immediately. 

President. —To each person? 

Mr. Dhawan.—If they cleared 100 wagons a day, 20 wagons of that 
would be against cash indents, so that the whole lot should not go to 
Diwan Chand. 

President. —Did you put in any cash indents.? 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes, and others also put in cash indents. This advantage 
was also taken by Diwan Chand. He put in more cash indents. Before 
the Sambhar traders knew of these orders Diwan Chand put in cash 
indents through the Central Bank of India. 

President. —For the whole lot? 

Mr. Dhawan. —For 1.000 wagons a day before the orders were received 
in Sambhar. 

President. —Is that true? 

Mr. Biswanath. —We put in indents before the orders were received. 

'President. —I don't wish you to make a statement without verifying. 
Before the orders were communicated here, Diwan Chand was in a position 
to put in indents for 1,000 wagons a day for cash. 

Mr. Melver- —If he had not got the information from any of the upper 
offices, he would not have been in that position. 

President.—Tlxo point i.s when did you communicate the orders? 

Mr. Mclver.—l communicated the orders as soon a.s I got them. 

President. —You could find out from the dates of the indents what had 
happened. 

Mr. Biswanath .—^The orders were passed on the 18th and we put in 
indents on the Llth of October. We knew that the traders were going 
to approach the Central Board of Revenue and we thought that the plea 
being reasonable might he accepted. To take advant.oge of the cash indents 
which v/ould he given preference, we put in those, indents-in anticipation 
of the orders and not after the receipt of the orders. 

President. —Somehow you scented the orders. 

Mr. Dhawan. —The orders were passed on the 11th. I left Simla on the 
10th. On the 13th when I was in Delhi I came to know that Diwan Chand 
had put in indents through the Central Bank of India. 

President. —Those 1,000 wagons are for the whole period, 

Mr. Dhawan. —Those indents have been cleared up to now. 

President. —This is very important. I want to know the exact dates. 

Mr. Mclver. —I shall call for the information. 

President. —I want the date on which orders were issued. That would 
be in your orders. 

Mr. Mclver. —Yes. 

President. —The date on which the orders were received by you and the 
date on which you actually communicated the orders to the other traders. 
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Mr. Mclver. —Yes. 

President. —Now what is happening? Is Diwan Chand getting cash 
indents ? 

Mr. Mclver. —They have been exhausted. 

President. —How many months did it take? 

Mr. Phawan. —Three or four montlis. 

Mr. Shivhallahh. —At the rate of 15 wagons a day. 

Mr. Phawan. —I want to point out tliis. Somehow it happened that 
there wore some mistakes in the indents submitted by Diwan Chand and 
they had to be returned to Delhi. These indents were for 600 wagons. So 
the indents for 500 wagons were cleared first before all others and as 
regards the other 600 wagons, when the indents were received after cor¬ 
rection, they were cleared later. 

President. —How much did you put in for cash? 

Mr, Phawan. —Four or five thousand wagons after receiving the orders. 

Mr. Bisivanaih. —We are businessmen. We do not act like blind people. 

President. —1 do not blame you. You took a good business opportunity 
and made use of it and these people weio too late. 

Mr. Biswanath. —Yes. 

Mr, Phawan. —They had not been putting any cash indents three months 
before that whereas other traders had been indenting on ca.sh basis. 

President.—la it your practice to have c.ash indents also? 

Mr. Phawan.—0( course we had cash indents. 

Mr. Bisivanaih. —1 should like to say this. I never hoard anything from 
anybody or from the Department. When I saw the application going round 
in the market for .signatures, I thought that tho request contained therein 
might be granted by the Central lloaid of Revenue. I said to inyself 
‘ this is a good chance to put in indents ’ and I did it. 

A Trader .—^Wo have complained in writing about all this. 

President, —To whom did you make a complaint? 

Mr. ShivbaUahh.—To the Central Board of Revenue. 1 was the man 
who started this agitation. 

Mr. Phawan.--I returned from Simla on tho 10th to Delhi. 

President. —Then you did nob know an,ytlung about the orders, 

Mr, Phawan, —No. Of course, Mr. Lloyd considered favourably all 
these questions but he had no time to take proper action after referring 
the matter to the Commissioner. I do not know what happened after¬ 
wards. When T came to Delhi, I heard on the 13th or 14th that Diwan 
Chand was putting in cash indents. 

President. —You discovered. 

Mr, Phawan. —Yea. I was stopping with a friend of mine. Of course, 
I grew anxious what the matter was and made enquiries from Samhhar 
and they told me that it was nothing. On the 18th they also same to 
Delhi, They told me that orders had been received that cash indents 
would be given preference. I understood that these orders were made 
on the lltii October and that they were received by the Commissioner on 
the 13th or 14th. I do not know; the exact dates, hut they are about 
the date.s 

President. —Nothing was known to you olBcially. 

Mr. Phawan. —No. 

President. —When did you first come to know? 

Mr, Phawan. —On the 18th. T was in Delhi then and expecting others 
so that we could form a deputation and wait on the Commissioner. There 
we heard that Diwan Chand had cornered the market. Further Diwan 
Chand had been issuing notices to the traders that no one would be given 
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salt for two years and that he would be the only person who was entitled 
to take salt. 

President. —Have yon got those written notices? 

Mr. Bhawan. —We have got copies. 

President. —Mr. Biswanath, is that right? 

Mr. Bistvanath. —No notice was sent by us. 

Mr. Bhawan. —We have got letters signed by Diwan Chand. 

President.— you got original letters? 

Mr. Bhawan. —We will call for the file which contains all these notices 
nnd letters. Diwan Chand had been issuing these circulars to the traders 
and to the Seths of Sambhar as well “ I will be selling salt at such and 
such rates ”, He fixed rates every day and posted them on the notice 
board and also circulated them to the traders. 

President. —Were the rates lower or higher? 

Mr. Bhawan. —The markets were going higher. 

Mr. Biswanath. —Only 15 per cent, profit. 

Mr. Bhawan. —The market was going higher and higher day by day. 
All tile markets on the Rohilkand and Kumaon Railway he reserved for 

his own salt. He told those people “ You can send your salt to all 

other markets but to stations on the Rohilkand and Kumaon Railway I 
will send my own salt He did not allow them to get the destinations 
mentioned in their indents changed to any station on the R. K. Railway. 

President. —The reason was that he was in possession of the wagons. 

Mr. Bhawan. —That was the reason why he could do it. There was no 
one else. Only his indents had to be cleared for several months. Those 
markets could not get the salt from elsewhere. They used only Sambhar 
salt and Diwan Chand was the only person who could give them that 

salt. Hs reserved those markets for himself. We made a representation 

on the subject again to the Commissioner, as a result of which cash indents 
were given priority. These cash indents began to go to those stations 
and the monopoly was defeated in that way. Now as regards clearance, in 
November Mr. Mclver left this place. 

President- —Who was in charge then? 

Mr. Bhawan. —Mr. Scott. 

President. —1 don’t think we have met him. 

Mr. Hoyle. —He is now in Delhi officiating as Deputy Commissioner of 
Salt, 

Mr. Bhawan. —After that we gave up making representations because 
we found that no heed was paid and no action was taken to cancel the 
indent.s or to stop further credits. So, in the month of November we 
had also to apply for barge credits. 

President. —Government had the right to cancel indents. 

Mr. Bhawan. —They had the right, and they bad also cancelled indents 
in Nov(;mber 1925 to the value of a crore of rupees. 

Mr. Hoyle. —We could refuse to accept indents, but we cannot cancel 
indents. 

President. —You can postpone the fulfilment. 

Mr. Hoyle. —No. 

Mr. Shivballahh. —They could refuse to accept credit. 

M?. Biswanath.—Mter sanctioning the credit, the Government have not 
got the right to cancel indents. 

President. —Every effort is made to clear the indents but there is no 
period within which indents would be cleared. It would be preferable for 
you to cancel rather than to delay the indents. 
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Mr, Moyle, —We cannot postpone in the sense that we can leave at 
blank period. 

President- —You need not tell ns but you can tell an indentor ‘ Now 
you are doing this. I shall not give you any delivery Then, he will 
say ‘For God’s sake, cancel my indent’. You can postpone delivery 
for four years and there is nothing in the rules to prevent that. 

Mr. Hoyle. —It says that no guarantee can be given that we shall be 
able to clear an indent in a certain time. 

President. —If a man was cornering the market by getting priority 
he would not cancel his indents. Supposing Diwah Chand purchased all 
the salt, every indent was his and nobody could get the market and the 
market was being cornered, do you suggest that Government should not 
postpone or cancel his indents? What action will 3 'ou take? 

Mr. iloyU- —^At present, we have stopped receiving any indents. This 
is a matter for the future. I think that the matter would certainly be 
eerionsly considered. 

President. —I do not know what the law i.s. You say that you have 
got no power to cancel an indent. 

Mr. Hoyle. —We do cancel tinder certain circumstances. 

President. —Perhaps yon may look up this point. 

Mr. Hoyle. —We do not ordinarily do so. 

President. —This is not an ordinary case. If a man corners the whole 
of the salt market and it is brought to your notice that ho issues circular.s 
that the price of salt is so and .so and ho has to depend on Government 
for getting that salt, will Government fold up its hands and say ‘ we won’t 
do anything ’. That is what I want to know. Government is entitled 
to say ‘ All right, we have not got the power to cancel the indent, but 
we shall not give any delivery as we do not guarantee thp time ’. Do 
you mean to say that Government have not got the power or rather is 
it not the duty of the Government to see that it is done,*’ Supposing 
the market was cornered ns in this case an attempt was certainly made 

Mr, Dhaioan. —It was done in 1920 when Mr. Fergusson was Commis¬ 
sioner. 

Mr. Biswanath.~Csish indents could be cancelled by the Commissioner, 
but credit indents arc not cancellable by the Commissioner. 

President. —If I were a Commissioner, I would do it. 

Mr. Hhawan. —These indents were not cancelled and they were getting 
the salt and supplying those markets. But by the intervention of the 
order giving priority to ciish indents to the extent of 20 per cent, their 
monopoly, so far as they related to certain markets, was defeated. Then, 
of course, the market began to go higher. We saw that the Government 
were not going to take any action and that they were going to allow 
the cornering of the trade by a certain party. We then tried to get 
more credit in the month of November and put in q.s many indents as 
wo could. In reply to a representation of ours, one of tbe offieer.s of the 
Department said ‘ Why should you grumble? Diwan Chand has got money 
and he can put in his indents 

President. —Who said that? 

Mr. J)hawan. —Mr. Reed, the Deputy Commissioner. 

President .—He told you in .so rn.any words. 

Mr. Dhawo-n. —He said “ Whj' should you grumble? Diwan Chand has 
got motley and you have not got it. Why should you complain? ” 

President. —Didn’t you have money? 

Mr. Bhaman. —Wo had money and we put in nearly Rs. 40 lakhs. Every 
one could do it here. Our firm also represents one of the biggest interests 
in salt. Wo saw that the Department was not taking any serious action 
on his indents, Mr. Mclver had gone on leavo and no serious attempt 
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was made to increase the clearance. When we found that the Officers on 
the spot at that time .wei’e not trained enough or experienced enough to 
manufacture enough salt to meet the demand, we thought that we should 
also go in and take advantage of the situation. We have also been benefited. 

President. —You put in indents, both cash and credit. 

Mr. Dhavmn. —Yes. 

President. —What were your cash indents.^ 

Mr. Ohaivaii. —Cash indents on Sambhar for 900 wagons and on Pach- 
badra foi- 700 wagons and credit indents for 10,000 wagons. 

President. —You have got about 6,000 wagons .so far. 

Mr. Dhawari. —Yes, So far as Pachbadra is concerned, the cash indents 
have been cleared. We have still about 5,000 or 6,000 wagons to be removed, 
but they have been sold in the market. That was the situation at that time. 

President. —Afterwards the indenting was stopped. 

Mr. 1) human.-^YeSt 

President. —^You were left with what whatever delivery Government 
could give you, but you had the indents to play about. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

President. —They are still being played about. 

Mr. JJhaman. —-Yes. 

Mr. lifathias ,—The position. T understand, would have been much easier 
had it not been for the floods. 

Mr. nhamaii.^Ot cour,se these floods have helped the market to go 
higher because 10 lakhs of maunds were lost by the floods. The clearance 
had to be reduced as a result. 

Mr. Mathias.—Had there been no floods, prices would have gone down. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Prices would not have gone higher. 

President. —-Would 10 lakhs of maunds have made so much difference 
when 90 lakhs of maunds were indented for? 

Mr. Dhawan. — 90 lakhs of maunds were indented for which could not he 
cleared in one year. They would be able to clear only about 60 lakhs of 
maunds a year or 5 lakhs of maunds a month. Because of the loss of 10 
lakhs of maunds in floods, they had to make arrangements for two months. 
Of course- they succeeded by giving us salt from Kliaraghoda and other places. 
That salt- they wanted to introduce in the United Provinces. They wanted 
us to transfer our indents. Of course we could not agree to that because 
we had to juiy more freight and there were other difficulties also. Though 
we did not agree to transfer our indents to Kharaghoda from Sambhar, we 
put in our fresh indents on Kharaghoda. 

Mr. Mathias. —What were your other difficulties? 

Mr. Dhawan. —TI)e supply of bags, etc. For Sambhar salt we have a 
local market. For Kharaghoda salt we have no local market and we 
have to de[)end on other markets. 

President. —The position is simply this. Government are supplying 60 
wagons a day. 

Mr. Dhawan. 60 wagons—50 wagons in Sambhar and 10 wagons in 
Pactibadi-a. 

Preside Ilf .—How ha.s the cutting down from 150 to 50 wagons a day 
affected the market I-' 

Mr. Dhawan. —Between 1925-26 and 1926-27 the profit per wagon was 
never higher than Bs. 30, but during the last two years, the profit h.as 
gone up to Rs. 100. 

President. —Let us come to the prices. This .started in August 1928. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 
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President ,-—First of all, you have a peculiar way of fixing prices. Let 
me understand how you fix the price. The price is the issue price. 

Mr. Dhawan ,—That is the Government price. 

President .—That was 4 annas 3 pies in August. 

Mr. Dhawan. —^Yes, per maund. Rb. 413-13-0 was the price for 2674 
maunds. 

President .—Let us take the issue price. 

Mr. Dharoan .—It is 4 annas 3 pies per maund. 



Per 

maund. 

Per 

wagon 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Issue price 

0 

4 

3 

71 

4 

0 

Weighment 

0 

0 

6 

8 

6 

0 

Duty . . ■ . 

1 

4 

0 

334 

6 

0 


President. —What about packing? 

Mr. Dhawan. —We supply our own bags. 

President. —^You will charge that to your purchaser. 

Mr, Dhawan. —That depends on the quality of the bags. 

President. —Bags are supplied by the buyer. 

Mr. Dhawan. —^Yes. 

President. —Your price is so much. 

Mr. D/tatcan."That is the Government price—Rs. 413-13-0. 

President. —We will take it as Rs. 413. 

Mr. Dhaioan, —Yes, that is the price we pay to the Government. 
President. —When you sell it to the buyer, what do you add!' 

Mr. Dhawan. —We sell it per wagon in advance. We get a profit when 
the delivery takes place. 

President. —This was the price in August 1928. Will you be able to 
show me from your books how the price went up? 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

President. —When did you start making these reports about profite? 

Mr. Doyle. —Just after wc stopped the indenting. 

President. —Mr. Dhawan, can you send me these prices? 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes, I have prepared a list for two or three years. 
President.' —Give me from August. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. The maximum profit was Rs. 4 in August and 
loss up to Rs. 6-8-0. 

Mr. Shivballabh. —That depended upon the quality of salt. 

President. —I am coming to the question of quality presently. Give 
me the next rise. 

Mr. Dhawan. —It goes to Rs. 2 profit. 

President. —From Rs. 6 loss? 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

President. —When was this? 

Mr. Dhawan. —At the beginning of September. Then, it goes to 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 4-8-0. 

President. —When P 

Mr. Dhawan. —In the same week. In September, it goes to Rs. 8 or 

Rs. 10. In October, it goes from Rs. 10 to Rs. 16, Rs. 20. 

President. —What is the highest figure? 

Mr. Dhawan, —Rs. 40 in October. In November it goes to Rs. 80 for 
forward deliveries. 




President. —‘ Forward ’ means when? 

Mr. Dhawan. —Indents put in September. 

President. —You clear the profit at that time. 

Mr. Dhawan. —We take tfie profit when the delivery takes place. 

President .—^You are quite all right once you have sold? 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

President. —After November, what happened? What is the average 
rate ? 

Mr. Dhawan. —Rs. 60 up to this time. At one time, it had gone down 
to Rs. 15 loss. 

President. —In this period? 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

President.—When the deliveries were 260 wagons? 

Mr. Dhawan. —In the course of the daily clearance of bO wagons, they 
had begun giving salt from Store No. 1. The salt was inferior in quality 
and quite wet and the traders did not like that. So, it was sold at a 
loss. Another portion was clohred from Store No. 6. That salt was supe¬ 
rior and consequently the profit was Rs. 30 to 40. 

President. —That lasted a short time. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. They reduced the proportion of the clearance from 
that store and began giving salt from other stores. 

President. —Will you kindly give me the prices from August? 

Mr. Dhawan- —Yes. 

President. —Will you be able to tell from which store it is given? 

Mr. Dhawan .—We do not know from which store our indent is cleared.. 

Mr. .Mathias.—This is merely the sale price of the indents. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

President.—Of course the people who took the delivery must have lost? 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

President. —Will you be able to tell us how much you sold at different 
rates? We want to know how much you sold at Rs. 2 and how much 
at Rs. 6 and so on? 

Mr. Dhawan, —Yes. Of course the prices of the ready salt depend upon 
the quality. 

President .—I am coming to that. As regards ready salt, when you take 
delivery, it goes by quality. 

Mr. Dhawan. —^Yes. 

President. —What is the difference between the most inferior and the 
best quality? 

Mr. Dhawan. —The difference in quality is this. Oue point of difference 
is the size of crystals—bigger or smaller and the other is colour. 

President, —The other is wet or dry. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes, those are the three distinctions. 

President. —As regards the best quality of salt, how much profit do you 
make? 

Mr, Dhawan. —Each wagon is sold by its own quality. There is no 
general rate for ready wagons. Everybody goes and settles the price per 
wagon. 

Mr. Mathias. —Can you open the bags and examine the salt? 

Mr. Dhawan. —Everybody knows from which store salt is delivered. 

Mr. Mathias. —Which do you consider the best salt? 

President. —Supposing you had to sell this salt (sample shown) how much 
could you get? 
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Mr. Dhawan. —It is superior salt. 

President. —Will you be able to sell it.!* 

Mr. Dhawan. —It would sell at a higher rate than Sambhar. 

President. —Take tbe smaller grained salt (Laxmi Works’ salt). 

Mr. Dhawan. —This ean be sold in certain markets only, because there 
are certain markets which do not like the smaller grains but prefer bigger 
crystals. 

Mr. Dhawan. —The salt produced by tbe Luxmi Salt Works is sold in 
Bihar. 

President. —Supposing there was no Sambhar salt, would you be able to 
sell that in the market? 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

President. —If you were supplied with this salt, would you be able to 
sell it at the same price as the Sambhar salt? 

Mr. Dhoiwan. —Even now, people would prefer this because it is whiter 
in colour and purer in quality. 

President. —There are some people who would still prefer the Sambhar 
quality. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

President. —Do you sell this rock salt? 

Mr. Dhaxoan. —Yea, we do a little. 

Presidewf.—Supposing it was sold at the same price as the Sambhar salt? 

Mr. Dhawan. —People who had been used to Sambhar salt would not 
like it. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is tliis rock salt mainly used for cattle? 

Mr. Dhawan. —For human consumption as well as for cattle. We are 
selling in the markets in the United Provinces mostly for human consump¬ 
tion. 

President.—1 want prices for ready deliveries for the same period. 

Mr. Dhawan.—Yes, just as to-day we say that the wagon is selling from 
Rs. 2 profit to Rs. 78 profit. 

President. —It depends on the quality. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. We have got very superior quality which can be 
compared to the salt you have shown. It may not be so white but it is 
a very good salt. There are also certain, varieties which we cannot sell at 
any price in onr market. 

Prcsidflat —Will .you give me prices for tbe some period from August 
onwards for ready salt? 

Mr. Dhawan.—Yes, but it will take time. 

President.—In two or thi-ee days will you be able to give it? 

Mr. Dhawan. —In a week’s time wo will bo able to give it. 

President. —Supposing Government instead of selecting different heaps 
and so on divided the salt into two qualities by the help of a strainer—sa.v 
small grained and big grained salt—will the Government get a better price? 

Mr. Dhawan. —They are now selling at a uniform price. 

President. —Don’t you think that they would get a better price if that 
happened? 

Mr. Dhawan. —There would be much dispute between the difference in 
quality and the difference in price. 

President. —The whole point is this. There can he no difference of opinion 
about the quality. There will be strainers. Those that won’t pass would 
be better quality. There could be no dispute if that was done. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Then, no one would take the inferior quality. 



President .—The difference in price may be so much that people wiU 
buy. 

Mr. Mathias .—Supposing Government divided it into two qualities and 
fixed 6 annas for the superior quality and 4 annas for the other? 

Mr. Bhoman .—At present Government have the monopoly. So, we may 
be compelled to buy it. Otherwise we will not go in for the inferior salt. 
Now we know that we are getting the worse as w'Bll as the better salt at 
the same price. 

Mr. Mathia.'i. —^Is it not better to pay a higher price and be quite sure 
of the quality and pay a lower price for the inferior salt.'’ 

3Ir. Bhaman .—Sometimes in the upcountry markets this distinction of 
quality is not maintained. There are certain markets for instance in Raj- 
putana to which we can send this inferior salt. 

President. —When you are quite certain that the crystals are above a 
certain size and not below a certain .size, you can tell your purchaser ‘ here 
is good salt ’. 

Mr. Bhawan .—We could not say whether our customers would like to 
buy salt that way. 

President. —There may be a difference of Rs. 5 per wagon. 

Mr. S. Khetan. —They cannot produce so much good salt. They have to 
mix up what they can produce. 

Mr. Mathias .—At the different sites where they produce salt in Sambhar 
does the quality differ? 

Mr. Dhanvan .—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias .—What is the reason? 

Mr. Bhawan .—That depends upon the brine, sub-soil conditions and so 
on. 

President .—What about the consumer? 

Mr. Bhawan. —There are certain consumers who like bigger crystals and 
others smaller crystals. 

President .—Supposing there was only one quality? 

Mr. Bhawan .—It is a question of habit. 

President .—They can change from one size to another. 

Mr. Bhawan .—If we compel them to take a certain variety and if they 
do not get what they are habituated to, they will take what is being offered. 

President .—It is merely a matter of training them. 

3Ir. Bhawan .—The habit has to be changed. 

Mr. Mathias.—In different parts of Sambhar the quality of salt differs. 
Would it ho possible to obtain a uniform kind of salt? 

3Ir. Bhawan .—We do not know if Mr. Mclver could do it. We have 
never seen them producing even one quality of salt from one kyar. 

President. —By using strainers, they can guarantee the quality. 

Mr. Bhawan .—Even then there is a difference in colour. Some salt is 
pinkish. 

President. —There is no question of Sambhar quality because the quality 
varies so much, 

Mr. Bhawan. —Apart from the question of crystals, there is the question 
of colour. You c.annot have the same colour from all the kyars. 

President. —If you are getting white salt? 

Mr. Bhawan. —There are certain marketa which do not like white salt 
but prefer pinkish salt. 

President. —You cannot select it from Sambhar. 

Mr. Bhawan. —We do. 

President. —How do you do it? 
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Mr. Dhawan .—There are diflorent colours in different stores. 

Mt, Shivballabh. —We caiuiot Ret one quality here. 

President .—We want reliable evidence ae regards prices from your principal 
markets. 

Mr, Dhawan .—We sell here by wagons and make some profit. In Oawnporo 
for instance they sell per bag. There the price is Es. 6-2-0 per bag. 

President .—How many maunds go to make a bag? 

Mr. Dhawan,—2i maunds. 

President .—What I want oo know is this. You have 5 or 6 branches. 
After the wagon goes from here to those branches, what are the expenses 
you have to incur? 

Mr, Dhawan .—^We incur freight, cartage, godown rent, interest and com¬ 
mission. 

President .—Kindly give me figures to show how much it costs you to put 
it into the godown. 

Mr. Dhawan. —If we take a wagon from here to Cawnpore, the chargee 
will be as follows. The present rale of profit is Rs. 75, but the average 
will be say Rs. 60. The freight is 7 annas 3 pies per maund. It comes 
to about Bs. 122-6-0. We have to give charity at the rate of 10 annas 

per wagon. 

Ml. Mathias.—Does tliat apply to all? 

Mr, Dhawan .—Yes. 

Mr. Walker. —Who looks aftor that? 

Mr. Dhawan. —There is a Ghosala Committee. Then, the cost of bags 
is about Rs. 05. Cartage is Es. 5 including unloadnig per wagon. The 
goilown rent for 15 days comes to about a rupee. Per month it is Es. 2. 

President. —Hoes it take 16 days to clear it? 

Mr, Dhawan .—Yes. The iuterest charges will be Rs. 2. Then, there is 
the ('oinniission which is Rs. 5. 

President .—Whose commission? 

Mr. Dhawan .—The agent's oommission there. 

President .-—In your own branch? 

Mr. Dhawan ,—Yes. 

President. —Ho you charge Bs. 6? 

Mr. Dhawan .—Yes. Then, we have a shortage of 3 to 7 maunds per 
wagon. 

President .—-As much as that? 

Mr. Dhawan .—Yes. 

President .—Ho Government allow you that? 

Mr. Dhawan .—They allow it only in the monsoon. 

Mr, Shivballabh .—And that too very little. 

Mr. Dharean .—You may take R«. 10 as an average. Then, there is the 
labour charge of Rs. 1-9-0. 

President. —What labour? 

Mr. Dhawan .—For the removal of salt from the godown. 

President. —All these charges are more or leas the same in your case. 

Mr. Biswanath .—Yes. 

Mr. Dhawan.—That is the total expenditure incurred for selling a wagon 
of salt in the Cawnpore market. 

Mr. Biswanath .—The shortage figure is quite right. In the Cawnpore 
mark'ot they sell salt by bags and not by wagons. 

Mr. Dhawan ,—When the salt is sold in bags we do not lose anything. 
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TTeaident ,—What does the total come to? 

Mt. Dhawan. —About Ks. 600 or Bs. 6 per bag. 

President, —^Will you tell me what the actual price is? 

Mr, Biswanath.--Rs. 6-14-0 to Rs. 6-2-0 or Rs. 6-3-0 per bag just now. 
President. —How much a maund is it? 

Mr. Dhawan. —^Rs. 2-6-0 a maund. 

President. —That is your first wholesale dealer. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

President. —^Will there be other wholesale dealers who will buy from you 
and sell in the Cawnpore market? 

Mr. Dhawan. —There are other wholesale dealers who get this salt from 
Sambhar. 

President. —Then, it goes to the retailer. 

Mr. Dhawan. —The retailer purchases salt in bags. 

President. —What is the retail price? 

Mr. Biswana.th.-~-} 5 to 16 seers per rupee. 

President. —IIow many wholesalers are there after you? 

Mr. Dhawan. —There is no other wholesale dealer. From our agent, the 
retailers will buy. 

President. —He will charge his own commission. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Rs. 5 per wagon. As regards other markets, excepting 
freight, the charges are tile same 

President. —He will take Rs. £ profit. Will he be satisfied with Rs. 5 
as commission? 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

President. —You can have Rs. f>5 plus Rs. 5. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes, if we send our own wagon. 

Mr. Shivballalh .—That is not always possible. 

Mr. Dhawan. —This is abnormal. 

President. —What is the normal rate? 

Mr. Dhawan. —Rs. 10 to Rs, 16. 

Mr. Shivballabh. —Rs. 15 is the utmost we can pay. 

President. —Now this oomeririg goes on. 

Mr. Dhawan .—It has to go on for at least six months. 

President. —It may go on at an.y time. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes, unless there is plenty of supplies. 

President. —This cornering can go on even when they have SO lakhs of 
maunds. 

Mr. Shivballabh. —This cannot go on. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Then, they will clear more salt. 

Mr. S. Kheian. —^It depends upon the quantity of salt available. We can¬ 
not hoard salt for long because the godown charges and other things will 
mount up. 

President. —You can hold it for a year. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Not the actual salt after it has been delivered. 

President. —It can be stopped if the daily supply is maintained at a fixed 
level. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

President. —That is to say, supposing the market requires 50 wagons a 
day and if the Government are in a position to give you 50 wagons or 60 
or whatever the re.gular quantity is, then this speculation can be met to a 
■certain extent. 
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Mr. Dhawaii. —Yes. These higher prices represent the bigger demand. 
If the Government say that as the prices are very high, they will increase 
the clearance from Sambhar the prices are likely to come down. 

President. —Does anybody stock salt in Sambhar? 

Mr. Dhaivan. —No. 

Mr. S. Khetan. —No one can stock salt in Sambhar. We are not allowed 
to do so. 

President. —The whole point is this. Government does not know at any 
time where the salt is going. 

Mr. Dhawan. —They know. 

President. —After you have taken delivery? 

Mr. Dliuican.—They give us the railway receipt. They know the desti. 
nation to which it is goiirg. 

Mr. Mclner. —But the tradere very often divert the wagons. 

President. —So that Goverunient have no means of finding out how much 
stock there is in a particular market but you would be able to know more or 
less. Supposing you are dealing iu Cawnpore, you know from your agents 
there what the actual .stock in the market is and what the price is, and 
you will send yonr salt according as you think best. 

Mr. Dhawan. —No one wagon it is true goes to the original indicated in 
the indent station. 

President. —Government have rio means of finding out where the salt is 
going. 

Mr. Dhawan. —We get the destination changed. 

President. —If Biwan Chand is competing in the same market against 
you, you will try and find out what he has got. 

Mr. Dhawan. —We know what quantity ho has got in certain markets. 

"President .—Whereas Government do not know. 

Mr. Dhawan .—No, unless a special officer is deputed to enquire into that. 

President. —Government have no means of judging except by means of 
prices. 

Mr. Dhawan .—The local prices foi'ni the only test. 

President .—So they have started taking local prices. 

Mr, Dhawan .—The.y are now collecting them daily. 

Mr. Mathias.—Yon say that the charges which your agent would incur 
in selling the salt to your rolailer would be about the same excluding the 
profit. What do you suggest is the charge from Sambhar to your agent? 
That would be about Bs. 15. 

Mr. Dhawan .—Yes. That has to be incurred by anybody, and everybody. 

Mr. Mathias .—That includes the five rupees to the agent. 

Mr. Dhawan .—Yc.s. 

Mr. Mathias. —After that, it reaches the retailer. 

Mr. Dhawan .—Yes. There are smaller traders there who sell other things 
besides salt like cereals, etc. They purchase salt from wholesalers two or 
three bags at a time. 

Mr. Mathias .—Do they purchase it from your agent? 

Mr. Dhawan .—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias .—Have you any information as to what rate of profit they 
charge? 

Mr. Dhawan .—They sell at 1-) or 16 seers per nipee. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do they sell it by seers or do they simply give a handful? 

Mr. Dhawan.—W\\nn a man goes and asks salt for a pice, he will get a 
handful or something like that. But if a man wants for more he will 
ge,t it by woighinent. 
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Mr, A/af!iws.—Supposing they get their salt from your agent at Bs. 2-8-0 
-per maund? 

Mr. Dhavtan .—We have not gone into that. 

PTesiilent .—Anything under a eeer is not weighed ].'think. 

Mr. Dhawan. —If a man buys salt in quantities of 5 or 6 seers, it is 
weighed. 

Mr. Mafhiaa. —There are two seta of customers. Aa regards the man who 
buys 5 to 6 aeers the rate of profit will be 2 annas a maund. 

Mr. Diuiwan .—Two or three annas a maund. 

Mr. Mathian. —.As regards the man who boys salt for a pice or so, it may 
be anything. 

Mr. Dhawan, —Yes. 

Prcfldrat .—The nomina! price would be Bs. 2-8-0. 

Mr. Dhawan. —^Yes. 

Pre.fhlent .—If anybody wants two pice worth of salt, he may get just a 
handful and the profit may bo Bs. 3. 

Mr. Dhawan .—Quito so. 

Prff>i(hnt .—In Cawnpore what is your total sale? 

Mr. Dhawan. —About 5 to 6 wagons a. day. 

President.—Your own? 

Mr. Dhawan, — A Itogether. 

President. —How much do you sell yourself? 

Mr. Dhaivan. —100 to 150 bags. 

Mr. Bi.swanath.—Vie have no branch at Cawnpore. Of course we have 
agents and sometimes when we send wagons to cawnpore, they are sold 
wholesale in a day or two. 

President. —You will send your salt to the place where you can get the 
best price. 

Mr. Biswanath. —Every one will do the same. 

PrcHidrnt .—Supposing there is a shortage of salt, and Goverment say 
we will suppl.y .you with salt of this or any other quality in Cawnpore 
at the same price aa you are taking it from here to Cawnpore ’ would you 
be prepared to sell it? 

Mr. Biswanath, —Why not? 

Mr. Dhaivan .—We have ourselves tried to bring the Karachi salt into 
the Cav.npore market, but it could not lie marketed at the same rate. 

Mr. Mathias.—Was it on account of the railway freight? 

Mr, D'lnwan. —Yes. It would come to about Bs. 6-8-0 per bag in Cawn¬ 
pore. I'mt, in certain markets as for instance in Bihar, wo can market that 
salt in competition with Sambhar. 

Piecidt'Uf.—In Cawnpore how much would it cost you? 

Mr. I')hawan. —Its, 0. 

PreKidmt .—That is on the present price of salt? 

■Mr. M ilhias. —Taking Bs. 62 as the present price eai-golah in Calcutta. 
Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

President. —Supposing it was possible for Government, calculating every 
thing, to deliver this salt at Cawnpore at the price at which you could get 
the Sarnhhar salt in Cawnpore, would you bo prepared to market it? 

Mr. Dhawan. —-Yes. 

Mr. Biswanath. —Yes. 

President. —But you would lose the profit of Bs. 15. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 
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President. —Government ma^y new find that it has got too much and say 
' we will cut down the profit *. 

Mr. Dkawan. —They can cut down the profit by supplying more salt. 
President. —Supposing, instead of getting Sambhar salt, you get this salt 
at the same price with only about Rs. 10 profit per wagon, will you be able 
to get a better price for this salt? 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

President. —How much more? 

Mr. Dhawan. —Say Rs. 6-3-0—we can have a premium of one anna pet 
bag—or Rs. 6-4-0 at the most. We have also very good salt in Sambhar- 
which will fetch the best price, 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing the Sambhar salt is Rs. 2-6-0 and Government 
imports at Rs. 2-10-0? 

Mr. Dhawan. —They would not pay more than an anna or two. 

Mr. Mathias. —If you could laud it at Rs. 2-8-0, they might take it, 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

President. —Government will <|uote you the eame price (free on rail 
destination Cawnpore) for thi.s salt as for the Sambhar salt. 

Mr. Dhawan. —The Cawnpore traders may take it. 

President. —^Will you be prepared to take it? 

Mr. Dhawan. —There are few traders who are doing business by themselvee- 
in Cawnpore. 

President. —Mr. Biswanath, will you be able to do it? 

Mr. Biswanath. —Why not? Anywhere we will do it. The question of 
quality is going on in Satnbliar. 

President, —Tiiere is no question of quality. 

Mr. Biswanath. —I think that there is no necessity for quality at all. If 
there is to be one quality in Sambhar, all the speculation will go away from 
here. 

President. —Therefore in thi.s (sample shown) there can be no question' 
of two qualities. 

Mr. Dhawan. —The quality which you show is specially prepared I think. 
president.-—So far as the sire cf crystals is concerned, Aden or any other 
place can produce it. If you keep it a little longer in the pans, there would 
be big crystals. 

Mr. Dhawan. —That salt could not be sold in the United Provinces. 
President. —Supposing Government purchase this foreign salt and quote 
you a price free on rail which is below the price of Sambhar salt, will not 
the Sambhar salt go out of the market? Government now know how much 
it would cost to take the salt to Cawnpore. Government can always cut 
down the profit of Rs. M. They may say ‘ we will charge only Rs. 6 a 
wagon m profit'. 

Mr. Dhawan. —If Government are able to supply an unlimited quantity 
at a lower price, nobody would refuse to take it. 

President, —Also at the same price. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Even at the same price, nobody would refuse it. 

Mr. Shivballabh. —At present the foreign salt is consumed in Bengal. 
President. —Yea. 

Mr, Shivballabh. —They use crushed salt, whereas in the United Pro¬ 
vinces and other places which take the Sambhar salt, they demand big 
crystals. 

Mr. Dhawan. —There is no difficulty in the way of Sambhar producing 
enough salt to supply the whole of the United Provinces and Rajputana. 

Mr. S. Khetan. —Sambhar can sell its salt cheaper than any other place-.. 
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President.—-Ilie trouble is that unless Government markets the salt itself, 
you may not take it. If you Jo not take it, Government will have to find 
Somebody to take. You and Diwan Chand are now taking it from Govern¬ 
ment. Yciu may say ‘ we will undersell the man who buys it from Govern¬ 
ment ’. 

Mr. Dhawan, —We won’t incur any loss. 

President. —You are making money at present. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes, because no other salt can be sold in competition. 

President. —If the other salt came in, you would lose the profit on Sambhar 
‘salt. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Owing to the abnormal conditions, this profit comes in. 

Mr, Skivballabh, —Otherwise the profit does not come to more than an 
anna. 

President. —The prices must vary according to the conditions from time 
to time. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. Wo will get reports from all the branches. 

President. —Mr. Biswanath, have you got anything to say? 

Mr. Biswanath. —I only want to submit that there must be only one 
quality. If that happens, the whole speculation will be at an end. 

President. —Government cannot give you one quality as they manufacture 
now. 

Mr. Biswanath. —One quality can be manufactured very easily. If one 
quality is manufactured and stored, there will be no trouble. 

Mr. Hoyle. —I don’t see how wo are going to ensure that one quality is 
going to he produced. If we are to irasist on that, our output would become 
very small. 

Mr. Biswanath. —You can divide it into big and small crystals. 

President. —The only way by which Government can do it is by screen¬ 
ing. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

Mr. Biswanath. —People will be willing to take any quality if they don’t 
get anything better. All that we need do is to see that the salt is pure 
and white in colour. 

President. —Do you mean that all the salt should be put in one heap? 

Mr. Biswanath. —No. 

President. —All the salt can bo screened, is that what you mean? 

Mr. Bisivanath. —Yes. 

President. —There are these different heaps. Government will use some 
strainers. Certain size would remain and others would drop dovn. The 
bigger grains will be called superior salt. 

Mr. Biswanath. —That is being consumed in the United Provinces. But 
you must charge higher freight on the screened salt and reduced freight on 
the inferior salt. The latter quality can easily go as far as Bikanir and 
compete with the foreign salt. 

President. —It is only the United Provinces that want these biggfer crystals. 

Mr. Biswanath. —Yes, but there are other markets also which want these 
bigger crystals. 

President. —Can you tell me which markets take these bigger crystals? 

Mr. Biswanath. —The following markets take that quality—the market up 
to Moealsarai on the JUi.st Indian Railway, up to Gorakhpur on the Bengal 
.and North-Western Bailway and some stations on the Bengal Na>'pur Bailway. 

President. —Keally speaking there are no big grains. 

Mr. Biswanath. —Apart from the question of charging a higher freight 
on the superior salt and a lowor freight on the inferior salt, my suggestion 
will be this that the salt manufacture in Sambhar may be carried out by 
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private parties. If that were (tone, those who have inarkete in the United- 
Provinces may mnnufae-tnre bie^er fi-ystals and others the smaller crystals. 

President. —Do you want to split up Sambhar? 

Mr. Biswanath. —Yes. 

Mr. Dhawan. —That is impossible. 

President. —la there anylliiui; yen -wish to say about prices? 

Mr. Dhawan. —We rvant to say something about the price charged by 
Government. T'ive annas three pies is too much. 

President. —Supposing Goveiriment sold it at -1 or 3 annas, would the 
consumers get the lienefit of that reduction? 

Mr. ShinhaUabh. —They W'ill. 

President. —You may increasp your profit. 

Mr. Shivhnllabh. —^Tliat ha" never taken place. 

President. —Have the prices iicnv gone, up as a result of the increase in 
price? 

Mr. Dhawan. —They have in<;rcased the price by 9 pies per maund. 

Mr. Shivballabh. —In spite of the increase, the price to the consumer has 
not gone up. 

President.- —What is the reason? 

Mr. Diuiwan. —The profit has been reduced to that extent. 

Mr. Shivhallahh .—When the duty was doubled, the rate of profit was cut 
down. 

Mr. Mathias. —When the duty went up, why did you have to reduce 
your profit? 

Mr. Shivballabh. —Because there was less demand. For anything that is 
dear, there is always a less demand. 

Mr. Mathias.—Jn cnnse(]ucnce you had to get rid of your quantity of salt 
and therefore you had to reduce .your price. 

Mr, ShivhaUabh. —Yes. 

Mr. Dhawan, —Five annas does not represent the cost price to the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Mathias. —Don't you know that the Government have to pay a big 
royalty? 

Mr. Dhatimti .—It must be paid from the duty. 

Mr. Mathias.—Government get only two annas out of the 5 annas. 

Mr. Dhawan. —^\\Tiy should that burden he put on the trad-e? 

President.—U the wholesale ptioc W'as rednned, the retail priee might 
not come down. You yourself said that tvhen the wholesale price was rai.sed, 
the retail price -was not raised. So also if the price was reduced, the retail 
price might not come dorvn. 

Mr, ShivhaUabh, —No. 

President. —Why not? The whole point is that the retail prices take a 
long time to adjust themselves. 

Mr. Dhawan. —They do not adjust at once. 

President. —They take a long ti'me. 

Mr. Dhawan. —By a reduction in the wholesale price, tlie wholesaler will 
be able to purhease more salt. Then, he can reduce the price to the retailer 
who w'ill give it to the corisiimer at a cheaper price. 

President. —^The whole point is whether the consumer will get it at less 
price. 

Mr. Dhawan. —If there is a reduction in the wholesale price, tee can 
invest more money and buy more salt and send it up. 
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Presideni.—This is the only salt which pays a royalty of nearly 60 per 
cent, taking into account the fixed price. I do not know of any other place 
where so much royalty is given. 

Mr. Dhawan.—This is quite abnormal this year. Moreover we had to 
supply depreciation on our Beeurities. 

President. —What is your security? How much credit have you got? 

Mr. Dhawan. —The balance oi credit is Bs. 30 lakhs. 

President. —What is your credit? 

Mr. ShivbaUahh. —They have withdrawn all securities. 

Mr. Diswanath. —We have securities worth Rs. 15 lakhs with the Imperial 
Bank of India (1934 papers). 

President.—What is your credit altogether with the Government of India 
for salt? 

Mr. Dhawan. —Now outstanding? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Rs. 19 lakhs. 

President. —That is to say, still you can draw Rs. 19 lakhs. 

Mr. Dhaivan. —That is unsotisfiod credit. 

President .—And you get this 5 per cent, return on the Government secu¬ 
rities. 

Mr. Dhawan. —They have returned them. The indents are without 
eecurities. 

President. —Now you get your credit for nothing. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes, but whenever they demand any securities, we have to 
give them. 

President. —Still, you get priority for nothing. When was this allowed? 

Mr. Dhawan. —Last March. 

President. —Since last March, you get your credit for nothing. 

Mr. Dhawan. —At the time of deliveries, deposits are again made. 

President. —Still you get priority for nothing. 

Mr. ISiswanath. —Yes. 

President. —Both of you represent 80 per cent, of the business. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

Mr, ShivhaUabli.—Only this year. 

President. —How much business do you do hi a year? 

Mr. Shivhallnbh. —About 3 or I lakhs of niaunds. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Our business has been about 10 to 13 per cent, in the past. 

Mr. Diswanath, —In ]92fi-27 my firm did 80 per cent. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Then we did 20 per cent. 

President. —Mr. ShivbaUahh, you do 3 or 4 lakhs of maunds. 

Mr, Shivballabh. —Yes. 

President. —Which is your rdiiel market? Do you sell the wagons here 
or do you send them direct? 

Mr. ShivbaUahh. —I sell them here and also send them direct. In almost 
all markets we deal. 

President. —What do you want to say? 

Mr. Shivballabh. —The first thing that we want to impress upon you is 
that more Sambhar salt can be manufactured in Sambhar. From the con- 
versation I find that there is an intention to get salt from other sources to 
make up the deficit. T think that part of the deficit can be met out of 
Sambhar itself. That is one thing that you have to bear in mind. Then 
about the cost of manufacture. Government must provide cheap salt. I 
think that Sambhar or the R-.jputana salt source is the only place where 
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cheap salt can be had. That is another point. At present the cost of 
manufacture is very high. If the wholesale prices are reduced, the retafl. 
prices would come down. 

Pregideni. —Do you think so? 

Mr. Shivbtdlabh. —Yes. 

Pregident. —But I don’t think so. 

Mr, Shivballabh. —That is a thing which might be tried. 

President. —It has been tried before. 

Mr. Shivballabh. —When was this tried? 

President. —^Tf the price went up once, it would take a very Juug time to 
come down. 

Mr. Shivballabh. —There arc nholesaleiiB and retailers. The latter only 
save the bag. At the rate of 10 seers a rupee, it means Bs. 2-8-0, and we 
have just calculated it is Rs. 2-6-0, The difference is only 2 annas. 

President. —I am very much doubtful whether the retailer is satisfied with 2 
annas. 

Mr. Shivballabh. —Six or eight annas worth of empty bag is the thinff 
which he cares for. 

Preeideni. —If the price was Ba. 2-6-0, a maund, I doubt whether the 
retailer would be satisfied with Rs. 2-8-0. 

Mr. Shivballabh. —Yes, and then he saves the bag. 

President. —How much is that? 

Mr. Shivballabh. —6 or 6 annas. This is how actually the price rules in 
the mufassaJ market. 

President. —The chances are that in the mufassal they do not care about 
your wholesale prioee. 

Mr. Shivballabh. —In exceptional circumstances w'hen there is a shortage 
of stock in any particular place, the price may go up. That is quite a 
different thing. But under normal circumstances I think that the retailere 
would require only that much. There arc so many competitors and prices 
naturally adjust themselves. 

President. —What have you to say to Government selling free on rail 
destination? Do you agree to that both as regards Sambhar and any other 
salt? 

Mr. Shivballabh. —What harm is there? 

Mr. D/iawan .—What I want to point out to you is that the railways are- 
charging the maximum rate. 

President. —It depends upon the distance. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Up to a certain distance they arc ch.nrging a maximum. 

President. —Why should they not charge? 

Mr. Dhawan. —Wliy should they? That is my contention. In the ease- 
of a commodity which is so necessary for human lives, why should they 
charge the maximum? 

President. —If not, then the man at the other end, will have to pay 
more. If you do not pay more for you. short distance then the man with a 
longer distance will have to pay more. Why should he suffer? 

Mr. Shivballabh. —This is ont, of the ways by which the commodity can 
be placed in the various inarkctH at a cheaper price. One way is to reduce 
the cost of manufacture and the other is to reduce the freight. 

President. —That means that Government must give up the railway revenue. 
What I want to know is why should a man in Delhi get it cheaper than a 
man in Oawnpore? 

Mr. Dhawan. —All imported articles are cheaper in Tjondon than in, 
Sambhar. 
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President. —Supposing tlie production of Sambhar was cut down to 1 lakh 
of tons instead of 7 lakhs, the price would go up, for all the area near about-^ 
It is because that they are able to manufacture more than the price go^ 
down. Therefore eo long as you get it at the price which you have to pay if 
the production is only 1 lakh of tons, you nave no reason to complain. 
Anyway, I don't see why you should get the whole benefit of the reduction 
in cost because of the greater production. 

Mr, Shivballahh. —For instance, if wo book a wagon to Calcutta which is 
over a thousand miles from here, we submit that the rate must be uniform 
throughout—not one rate up to Mogalsarai and another rate after that. 
That makes all the difference. 

President.—Are you referring to the change of railways? 

Mr. ShivhaUahh.—Yen. What I urge is that throughout there must he 
one rate. 

President. —What I want to know is how a small trader fares as compared 
with a big trader? Are you at any disadvantage compared with Biwan 
Chand? 

Mr, Shivballahh. —Only when there is a monopoly or when abnormal con¬ 
ditions prevail as last year. 

President. —But you are benefited by the monopolv lieeause of the rise 
in price. 

Mr. Shivballabh. —We could not do it. 

Mr. Biswanath. —The small trader under normal circumstances should have 
more outturn and get more profit. Under the exceptional circumstances, he 
could do business only once and get more profit. 

President. —The only remedy is for Government to maintain at each and 
every place the same price free cn rail destination. It does not matter where 
the salt comes from. 

Mr. Shivballabh. —Yes. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Then of course the middlemen will be eliminated. 

Mr. Biswanath. —Then the fSambhar market will be finished. 

President. —Government will .sell Sambhar salt where it pays them. 

Mr. Shivballabh. —It will be difficult for them to manage its business. 

President. —Government won’t do it. They may give it to you or to Biwan 
Chand who will be able to do it. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Yes. 

Mr. Shivballabh. —Prices may come down and go up in 24 hours. 

President. —You know that petrol is sold at the same price at which the 
company fixes. Nobody has to pay more or less. In the same way salt can 
be sold. In the case of petrol it is sold at a fixed price and there is no 
speculation. 

Mr, Biswanath. —Only sellers can get profit. 

President. —Yes, the profit which the company or Gove.rmnent give them. 

Mr. Bisivanalh. —Yes, and not the middlemen. 

Mr. Shivballabh. —That will happen when the supply is adequate. 

Presidenl. —I am supposing that. 

Mr. Shivballabh. —Then, it is all right. If the supply is adequate, there 
cannot he any question of profitet'ring. 

President. —What I want to know is supposing Government abolished this 
system and said ‘ we will give you a fixed commission ’. 

Mr. Shivballabh. —If you have plenty of salt, it is all right,. 

President. —Supposing it cannot be done. Then Government say ‘ wo will 
supply you with salt at a price to be fixed for every (hwtination ’. 

Mr. Shivballahli. —As they are dninp: it in the .Todhpur State. 
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President. —^Aa tiiay are doing in the case of petrol. What is the fair 
commisaion that the middlemaft ought to get? 

Mr. Biswanaih .—Anybody who undertakes to sell it or these people. 
President. —These people go out. 

Mr. Biswanaih. —Three pies was the commission according to the agency 
■eystem. 

President. —That was a rotten system. 

Mr. Dhawan. —Five per cent, will be enough to meet all the expenses. 
President. —Will you be able to market it at that rate? 

Mr, Dhawan. —If five per cent, is given wo will take it up. 

Mr. Shiohallabh. —That can be easily managed by the tender system. 
President. —No tenders at all. There is only one selling agency. It may 
be Government or a private company which sells the whole of the salt that 
is required. 

Mr. Biswanaih. —In retail? 

President. —To the wholesale de.alers and it says ‘ this is the price 
Mr. Biswanaih. —There must also be a guarantee from the retailers. 
President. —Retailers you eamrot control. Do you agree that live per cent, 
is sufficient? 

Mr. Biswanaih .—Five per cent, is sufficient. 

President. —You will have to give up Rs. .50, 

Mr. Biswanaih .—Yes. 

Mr. Dhawan. —T hope that there will bo no nepotism in giving this agency. 
President. —Nepotism is a difficult thing to manage. 

Mr, Biswanaih. —The man who ctm do it cheaper will get it. 

Mr. Dhawan. —In the case of petrol, they are giving agencies to their 
favourite people. 

President. —That cannot be helped. .Anyhow the price can be fixed. 

Mr. Dhawan .—Yes. 

President .—So, there is no s[>eculation. 

Mr. Dhawan ,—That is true. 

President.—Heli is such an important commodity that there should be no 
speculation from the people's point of view. 

Mr. Dhawan .—Yes. 

President. —Government will guarantee that under all conditions salt will 
■be sold at a certain price—free on rail car-golah plus freight or whatever it is. 
Mr. Dhawan. —Even under such a system, if tiiere is a shortage of salt? 
President. —Govamment or the company will see that there is no shortage. 
Mr. Shivballahh. —If there is no shortage, there, is no necessity to have 
■this new system. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. jAGAT NARAIN, Inspector, Northern India 
Salt Revenue Department, Pachbadra, recorded at Pachbadra 
on the 12th December, 1929. 

(Mr. Hoyle and Mr. Mclver were present.) 

President. —You are an Inspector. 

Mr. Narain. —Yes. 

President. —How many pits are being worked here? 

Mr. Narain. —298. 

President. —That is since last year. 

Mr. Narain. —Yes. 

President. —Are they all old? 

Mr. Narain. —New pits are also there. But last year there were no 
new pits dug. 

President. —How are the pits worked? 

Mr. Narain. —-The pits are worked by rotation. The pits which have 
been exhausted are abandoned. 

Presid.ent. —The total number of pits is 298. 

Mr. Narain. —Yes, the total number of working pits is 298. 

President—At first it was 1,000 pits. 

Mr. Narain. —Yea, including the past used pits. 

President. —^Last year 3 lakhs of maunds were manufactured. 

Mr. Narain. —Even more. 

President. —But not much. 

Mr. Narain. —In 1921-22 we produced as much as 658,976 maunds. 
President. —At that time how many pits were you working? 

Mr. Narain. —The same number of pits. 
president. —298 only? 

Mr. Narain. —Yes. We did not dig all the pits in 1921-22 but only a 
certain number of pits. 

President. —I don’t understand. 

Mr. Narain. —We have 298 working pits. Out of this we extract salt 
from about 150 pits one year and the rest next year. 

President. —When did this 3 lakhs rule come in? 

Mr. Hoyle. —It was sometime in 1927. 

President. —In 1925-26 it was 226,000 maunds. 

Mr. Narain. —Do you mean clearance or output? 

President. —Total production. 

Mr. Narain. —In 1926-26 it was 436,000 maunds. 

President. —Then you worked 298 pits. 

Mr. Narain. —Yes. Out of 298 pits we took salt only from a certain 
number of pits. 

President. —That is what I mean. Only a certain number of pits were- 
used in l;he production of that quantity. 

Mr. Narain. —Yes. 

President .—How many? 

Mr. Narain. —That I cannot say unless I see the records. 

President. —Now you are producing 12 lakhs. 
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Mr. Narain .—This year we are going to take salt out of 110 pits this 
side and about 66 on the other side—166 pits on the whole. Out of these 
pits we expect to extract about 14 lakhs of inaunds. 

President. —Do you expect to get 14 to 15 lakhs f 
Mr. Narain. —^Yes. 

President .—How much per pitf 
Mr, Narain .—Roughly 9,000 maunds. 

President .—What is the size of a pit? 
ilfr. Narain .—There are two different sizes. 

President .—What is your standard size? 

Mr. Narain .—200' x 60'. 

President. —That is 10,000 sq. ft. 

Mr. Narain. —Yes. 

President. —From that how much salt do you get? 

Mr, Narain.~~We expect to get about 10,000 maunds of salt if the brine 
is of gqod quality and if there is sufficient brine. 

President.—liost year you actually did get 9,000 maunds on an average. 
Last year how much did you extract? 

Mr, Narain. —Nearly 12 lakhs. 

President. —Out of how many pits? 

Mr. Narain. —143 pits. 

ilfr. Singh. —That gives an average of 8,000 maunds. 

Mr. Narain.—But some of these pits are very large. 

President. —The average size is 200' x 50'. 

Mr. Narain .—^Yes. If these pits are renovated, they can give about 
10,000 maunds each. 

President ,—What do you mean by renovating? 

Mr. Narain .—Cleaning the pits. 

President .—After you had taken the crop. 

Mr. Narain .—Yes, after the 4th or oth crop. 

President .—That is after 7 or 8 years. 

Mr. Narain .—Yes. 

President ,—You don’t want to clean it every year. 

Mr. Narain, —After the salt is taken out, whatever has settled down is 
leinoved. 

President .—When the pit is renovated, how deep is it? 

Mr. Narain.—W. 

President ,—How much hrine do you get? Would it be 3'P 
Mr. Narain.- —It depends on the locality. The depth of the brine is 
IJ to 2'. If fresh brine comes in, then the quantity may be more. 
President .—^A.s the brine gets evaporated, more brine comes, 

Mr. Narain .—When wo dig the pit, fresh brine comes in. 

President .—That gives you a depth of li'. 

Mr, Narain .—Yes. 

President .—So far as you know—you have been working 300 pits—do you 
get the nece.ssary quantity of brine or is there any shortage of brine? 

Mr. Narain .—In some there is shortage and in some there is not. 
Especially when there is enough rain, we get more brine and that helps us. 
President .—What is the strength of the brine when the rain cornea? 

Mr. Narain .—About 6°. 

President .—^That would he at the beginning of the monsoon. 
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Mr, Narain. —At the beginning of the monsoon, the old brine will be 
or 26° and sometimes more. 

President. —After the monsoon? 

Mr. Narain. —It will come down. When the fresh water comes, the 
strength of the brine ivill go down. 

President. —After how lo^ig does it become 25° P 
Mr. Narain. —When the rain water evaporates. 

President. —How long does it take generally to reach a density of 25° 
from 50p 

Mr. Narain. —Generally in the months of October and November pits 
are ready for extraction. It reaches about 25° then. 

Mr. Mathias. —In two months? 

Mr. Narain. —^es. 

Mr. Mathias. —I thought that a crop was taken only once in 18 months. 
Mr. Narain. —1 am talking of the pits ready for extraction. 

President. —I don’t understand. 

Mr. Mclver. —Wlien the salt has been extracted, the pits are cleaned 
or scraped. 

President. The brine that we saw in the pits in the morning would still 
remain there. 

Mr. Mclver. —That brine remains there. 

President. —Tlie pit underneath the brine is cleaned. 

i¥r. Mclver. — Yes, and the scrapings put on the edge of the pit. 

President. —That is about 26°. 

Mr, Mclver. —It won’t be 25°, because fresh brine has percolated in, 
President. —^After extraction, how much would it be? 

Mr. Narain. —It may be 15° or 20°. 

Mr. Mclver. —When the brine reaches saturation point and salt has 
begun to deposit in the pit, the pit is floated with thorns. 

President. —We are in December now. They have extracted the salt, 
so the pit is clean. Then if it is 16° or 18° just now, in a very short time, 
it may get up to saturation point. 

Mr. Mclver. —It may get up in a fortnight or a month. 

President. —That would be about the time. 

Mr. Mclver. —Yes. 

President. —In about January or February, it is about 25°. 

Mr. Mclver. —^Yes. 

President. —Then they put in the shrub. 

Mr. Mclver. —Tliis thorn shrub is floated on the top. 

President.—it remains there. 

Mr. Mclver. —It sinks down. As it absorbs the moisture, it sinks down; 
and the salt crystals begin to form on it. 

President. —^That will go right through the monsoon. 

Mr. Mclver. —it will sink down below. Salt will form on it and it will 
pass through the entire monsoon season. 

President. —What I cannot understand is why should it be allowed to 
remain there throughout the monsoon. 

Mr. Mclver .—That is the process. The Kharwals who are the actual 
pitowners should know more about it. 

President. —I am asking you as an expert. Is there any reason for it? 
Mr. Narain. —The salt is not matijred before 18 months. 

President, —Why should it not? 
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Mr. Mclver. —It is tie hardness of the crystal which we want. It would 
compare with f^ood Karachi salt. 

President. —I don’t see the point. The whole point is you allow the salt 
to remain through the monsoon. A good deal of it must again get dissolved. 

Mr. Mclver. —Very little of it, on the surface, because it i.s forming 
below: it is only the surface brine that weakens. 

President. —Kven from October to Fehruary*or ISIarch, it is a long time 
for the crystals to form surely. These people liavo followed this pi'ocess 
from time immemorial. It may he a very easy process. Whatever it may 
be why should we alway.s follow it and .stick to it without trying to find out 
whetlier it is necessary or not? 

-1/9, Melre.r. —We have kept to that procos.s right through. 

President. There is constant percolation as well. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Imsuffioient brine will have percolated through. You must 
give sufficient time for the brine to percolate into the pit. 

Mr. Mclver. —Once the thorns have begun to sink below, the salt will 
form on them. 

President. —After the salt is ripe, really speaking you allow' it to remain 
for six or eight months and even more: whv? 

Mr, Mrlver.- 'They don’t eomsider it ripe before. 

President. — By whom is it not considered r.pe? 

Mr. Mclver. —By the kliacwals. 

President. —Have you ever tried to see at that stage what it is like! 

■ Mr. Mclver. —We iiave never extracted it at that stage. 

iV'r, Hoyle. —In the early stage,s it i.s not considered mature. 

President. —It is not comsidered so by people who want big erystnls. 

Mr. Mclver. —Either big or hard crystals. 

President. —When you arc not getting any better price, when it is not 
proved that tlie .salt Is any tlie better for it, simply because the traders tell 
,\ou that it .should have this iiardness or whatever it is you keep it for six 
months or even more. 

Mr, Hoyle. —Tf we extracted it while it was soft; and if thei'e was a shower 
of rain, we might find that there was no salt. 

President. —In other places they manufacture .salt also. Take France or 
Italy or any otliei' place where the climatic conditions may be. less favour¬ 
able, tliaii yours. I doubt very much whether they -will keep it for ns long 
as 15 mouths. 1 don’t know. I simply want to understand the reason. I 
want to know whether there is any re.-il reason for it. What rvoiild the salt 
he like if you extracted it in NovciuIhu- or Becembei'? Have you got any 
specimens ? 

.'ll)'. Mclver. —No. 

President. Some salt which vve were shown .as capable of being produced 
in ii montb’s time looked .all right. It did not contain big cry,st.als, hut it 
wa.s cert;iinly the kind of salt jirodiiced in other places. 

Mr. Mdlliins. —Has it got anything to do with the market? The.se jjeople 
who maiinfacture are poor and consequently not able to stack their salt 
during the monsoon. Porhap.s they don’t think that it is worth while 
extracting until after the monsoon. 

Mr. Mclver. —During the monsoon our clearances enmn down. 

Mr. Mathias. —'fhey are very small people. Tf they extract their salt 
in the liot we.ather, they may have to store it. Do you think there is 
anything in that view? 

Mr. Mclver. —No. I don’t think that there is anything in it. 

Mr. Mathias. —You tliink that it is due to the quality of the salt. 

Mr. McI ver. —Yes. 
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President, —Nobody seems to bother iiboiit finding out wliether any 
change can be made in the i)rocesses that have come down from time im- 
■memoriaL I don’t say that what I am saying is right. But am I not ju.stitied 
in asking you wJiat is going to happen? What sort of salt would it be if you 
did not allow it to remain as long as you do. When yoiJ reach the saturation 
point soon aft(!r the monsoon^ what is tlie object of letting the advantage 
go? An.ybotly who has got the brine at the saturation point would say 
‘ 1 have got it and I will inamii'actnre salt as niucb as i can 

Mr. MeJver. —'I'bat is the process which has always been followed from 
time immemorial. 

President. —That is no explanation of it, Mr. Mclver! 

Mr. Mclver. —We have not experimented in any other way. 

President. —You get the tu-ine at .saturation point in October? 

Mr. Mclver. —Yes. 

President. —You have got to precipitate the .salt. Why take lo months 
after that to do it? 

Mr. Mclver. —If you took it out in a very shojt time, your output would 
be less. 

P)'«.<idcnf.- -With that I am [)reparcd to agree. 

Mr. Mclver. 1 don’t think that tlie salt would be of a hard quality. 
With a shower ol rain on Hie salt (wbicli is slacked in the oiieii) it would 
dissolve; and there would bo greater loss. 

President.—Ml those a jiriori arguments 1 am not prepare'! to agree. 

I want to know really whether this has happened. 

Mr. Mclver. —We have not experimented w'ith it. 

Mr. Hoyle. —It might be injudicious, might it not, to scrai) a system 
which ha.s supplied the amount of salt that is required in favour of a new 
system and thus get complaints from the trade atu! great losses in stock. 

President. —That is no reason to stick to a sy.storn which you could iiii- 
provo upon. But you have not actually tried it. 

Mr. Hoyle.- —Who i.s to pay for the experiment? 

President. —You. We may he at least .5,000 years behind if we stick 
to processes which were invented by our forclathc-rs lO.OOi) y(?nrs ago. 
That is no reason for not making experiments. 

.1/r. Hoyle.—Thei kharwals might complain if their pits were sclecteil. 

Prc.hdent.—Loi them complain. If you are to .stick to a system merely 
hecau.se somebody else has introduced it and we have found it convenient, no 
progress can be made at all. 

Mr, lloyle. Don’t you think that the question of quality is rather 
important? Our system must deal with large grained salt. 

President.—\ don’t follow your idea, of quality. 

.1/r. Hoyle.- T suggest that quantity might he reduced. 

President. —I am not convinced that the quantity would he reduced. 
I don’t know what the quantity of brine available is and what, quantity is 
wasteil. 1 cannot say at all. But what I suggest, is that as regards this 
quality, really far too much is made out of it. Here I have got three 
samples selected from throe different heaps. Which is the special quality 
in these three? You can only say that a certain percentage of the bigger 
crystals is made in Paclihadra, hut from what I see the percentage is 
exceedingly small. In order to get that percentage, if you say that every 
other consideration should he sacrificed, I can hardly follow, ft all your 
salt was of that qu.ality, normally, there may bo .something in it, and then 
there may he, a q\iality here. T have got 3 or i samples selected from the 
different heaps. How can you say that there is a Pachhadia quality in 
this? Any other salt works, if they wanted, could produce a certain 
percentage of these big crystals, hut they don’t produce that quality, because 
it doesn’t pay them. T think that it would he an advantage if somebody in 
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the department anyhow carried out an experiment and collected data to 
show what happens, whether it is really necessary to have practically two 
monsoons or two hot weathers. I do not know whether it is two monsoonS' 
and one hot weather or one monsoon and two hot weathers. 

Mr. Mclver. —It requires 18 months. 

Mr. Hoyle. —A further argument occurs to me in favour of our present 
method and that is this: The second crop would probably have to be 
harvested or most of it during the most unfavourable month for harvesting 
—that is the sand storm season. 

President. —But whyp 

Mr. Hoyle. —I should think so. Say we extracted a crop in October or 
November. I think you will get very little crop to extract during the 
next two or three months. Probably you will have to wait till March or 
April. You will get your salt mixed up; so that if Pachbadra is dubious now, 
it will be still more so. 

President. —In respect of your one crop, you are not getting storm dust. 

Mr. Hoyle. —It is better to have the sand storm on the surface of the 
pit than have it on the salt as you are extracting it. 

President. —I understood that March was the worst month for sand or 
dust storms. I understood under the present method, you went on extract¬ 
ing during the months of April, May and June. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yea. 

President .—So that the difficulty would be no greater if you took out one 
crop in October. 

Mr, Hoyle. —We get most of our crop before the end of March. 

Mr. Mclver. —If we adopt your system, w'e are liable to get a larger 
percentage of sand than we do now. 

President. —I find it very difficult to follow this method. As I say, I 
don’t claim any expert knowledge of it. But it does seem to me that it 
is carrying things a little too far. I may be quite wrong. Take Aden 
for instance where they have big grained salt. After they got up to 26° 
in a very short time the.y get the crop. 

Mr. Mclver. —It is different in the pans. 

President. —These become pans. 

Mr. Hoyle. —I was wondering whether the kharwals could get easily and 
conveniently labour for the two extractions. 

Mr, Mclver. —I very much doubt it. 

President. —What we have been considering is the abolition of the 
kharwals as a direct agency. We start with everything that our ancestors 
left us—the kharwals, the process and everything. Then we say ‘ we 
have got these things and we cannot do any better ’. That is the position. 

Mr. Hoyle. —It would be easier to adopt a new system without the 
kharwals than probably with them. If you are going to consider the 
kharwals who are dependent for their livelihood on thiSj and adopt, which 
would he easier for them, they would be more willing to continue the old 
system than to progress. 

President.—Government have very nearly deprived them of their liveli¬ 
hood. And so I don’t think that there is ver.y much in that argument. 

Mr. Hoyle. —It is not likely to be adhered to for long. 

President. —Anyhow the extraction has been between 4 lakhs and 5 lakhs 
of maunds, whereas they say that they can produce a good deal more. You 
cannot base an industry merely on giving a pittance to the kharwals and 
others. 

Mr, Hoyle. —'It is not correct to .say that our extraction has been between 
4 lakhs and 6 lakhs. Our last season’s extraction was 11 lakhs. 
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I’resident. —Yes, because there was a sliortage in Saniblnir. As T was 
saying a little while ago, you might change your mind again when Sambhar 
appeared to do better. I don’t see any definite policy in this. 

Mr. Moyle. —I am not competent to say what the Government will decide. 

President. —That is the whole thing. 

Mr. Moyle. —For the present I think it is coutcniplated that W'c^ should 
cosititiuc extracting at about the present scale. 

President. —What is the cost of making one of these pits? 

Mr. Narcin - Go you mean to dig a new pit? 

President. —To dig a new pit of 200'x.50'. 

Mr. Narain. —About Rs, 1,700. 

President. —Is that paid by the kharwal ? 

Mr. Narain. —Yes. 

President. —Government does not do anything, 

Mr. Narain. —Only in certain cases advances arc iiiaiie. 

President. —Eventually it is the kharwal who pays for it. 

Mr. Narain. —Yes. 

President. —For this As. 1-9 you pay, he digs the pit, produces the salt 
and hands it over to you. 

Mr. Narain. —Yes. 

President. —The price includes all that. 

Mr. Narain. —Yes. 

President. —A pit after it is made lasts for many years. 

Mr. Narain. —^Yes, if the pit is kept in good condition. 

President.~-Q9,n you tell mo from your records what is the age of the 
oldest pit that is actually being worked? If you like you c.an send this 
information afterwards. 

Mr. Narain. —Yes, 

President. —What is the cost of renovation? 

Mr. Narain. —About Rs, 700 to Rs. 800. 

President. —That is after every 7 or 8 years. 

Mr. Narain.—~Yes, after -5 or 6 crops. 

President. —That is after 10 or 12 years? 

Mr. Narain. —After 9 or 10 years. 

President. —That means practically rem.aking the bottom of the pit? 

Mr. Narain. —Yes. 

President. —What you save is the expense of digging the pit. 

Mr. Narain. —Yes. 

President. —You have got three qualities, viz., Fos. 1, 2 and 3. When 
iva.s this rule introduced prescribing these three different qualities? 

Mr. Narain. —^Last year. 

President. —Can you tell me liow much you got last j'ear of these three 
different qualities? 

Mr. Narain. —I shall send you this information later. 

President. —I would like that information. The way you decide the 
quality is you look at a heap and see some big crystals in some cf them 
and say at once that this is the first quality. 

Mr. Narain. —^Yes. 

President. —If you see slightly less big crystals, you will s.iy it is second 
quality and similarly you will decide the third quality, I take it. There is 
no standard as to what the crystals ought to be like, how big they should 
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be or what percentage of the total heap they ought to contain. Can any¬ 
body tell ino that? It does seem to me to he a very arbitrary way of 
fixing the quality. 

Mr. Mathias. —Does your quality dejwnd on the pits?—I mean are there 
certain pits which produce No. 1 quality, certain pits No. 2 qualities and 
certain pits No. 3 quality. 

President. —Doe.s it go by pits? 

Mr. Hoyle. —it varies from year to year. 

Mr. Mathias. —You inspect the .salt and determine whether it is first 
quality, second quality oi- third quality. 

Mr. Narain. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Y'ou don’t .say that No. 236 pit produces all first quality 
salt. 

Mr. Narain. —No. 

Pre,sident. —Who decides the (piaUtyp 

Mr. .Nairiin. —The Superintendent decides it. 

President. —It is all a matter of chance. 

Mr. Hoyle. —No. 

Pie.sident. —Here are big cry.stals and there are 15 different sizes. What 
is the smallest iliat you are proiiared to accept and what is the biggest, no 
one can tell nui, nor oaii any one tell me how much of each kind of salt is 
in it, heciui.se some h(?aps confcuu ii few big crystals—only a certain per¬ 
centage, therefore it becomes first (juality and another heap which might 
not contain any big crystal, hut may he of very good crystals of a smaller 
size and unilonn quality, that would be according to your classification 
second grade. 

Mr. Mathias. —Or even third grade? 

Mr. Narain. —Yos. 

President. —1 cun iindefstand tlio qualities being prescribed when there 
are certain .standards by wliicli you can tost them, but I cannot understand 
how anybody can say wliat (piality a particular lieap is by merely looking 
at it, by .seeing a few crystals boro and there. These samples that they 
gave me are, I takt' it, cxtiii special .samples. If a heap was like that, 1 can 
understand the first quality. If tlie second quality consisted of one grade 
of .salt, J could say that it wa.s second iiuality. When all heaps are lui.xcd 
more or le.s.s, I v.'ould find if very ditfieidt personally to be able to judge 
what (piality it is. Hroin ndiat I can see I find that there is no standard 
prescadhed e.K(opt what the Superintendent thinks. Are there any standards 
prescribed by Governin{mt? 

Mr. floi/lc. —No. Y'ou might .say that staiidard.s are passed from ono 
Superiiifendent to unothot. 

Pre.snU'jit. —'I’liey don’t exchange e,vos ! 

Mr. Hoyle. —YYdnm one Superintendent gives over charge', be takes his 
successor round and shows him tho heaps and tells him of the various 
qualities. 

Presiden t. —I don’t .say that it is not a rough and ready way of .settling 
the claims. 

Mr. Hoyle. — If geaiorally seems to work out .satisfactorily, because we 
get very tew complaints. 

President. —Tt ileiierids on how mneh you pass as first grade. If the bulk 
of tho salt is paid for as first quality, naturally there won’t be any 
complaints. 

Mr. Hoyle.- 1 don’t think so. T will give ,vou the percentage of this 
year’.s working. It is ralher instructive. During the last .season from 
September 1928 to August 1929, 1,125,000 niaunds of salt were extracted 
from tho pit.s. Of this 4,696,510 were classed as first, 410,130 a.s second 
and 246,371 as third. 
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Fresidmit, —That is, about a third of that is first class according to this 
t;i assification. 

Mr. Moyle, —Rather more than that. 

President. —A little more. Of that really, how much would be first 
quality if it was sifted, one could not tell. 

Mr, Hoyle. —No. 

President. —What it comes to is this; in order to get tnis one third of 
what you call first quality perhaps you are having an over-elaborate method 
which may be more expensive than it is really worth having. Now having 
got these three different qualities, when you sell it, what do you do? You 
don’t get different prices. 

Mr. Mclver. —We don’t sell it at different prices, but at one price. 

President. —^^Who determines? 

Mr. Mclver. —Who determines what? Do you mean the selling price? 

President. —When you make Ufi your consignment, do you keep the ben])S 
separate? How do you sell these tliree qualities? 

Mr. Mclver. —They are alt sold at the same price. There is no difference 
in the selling price. 

President. —One man may get the first quality, another man second 
quality and a third man the third quality. 

Mr. Moyle. —It keeps our cost of manufacture down. 

President. —Having got these thr-ee different qualities what use do you 
make of these? You say your market wants these big crystals. I can 
understand if you put it into the market, hut you mix this up with the 
other qualities. 

Mr. Moyle. —We liave not classified our markets. Wo don’t say that we 
have certain markets which we want to supply with the first grade and the 
other markets with the other grades. 

President. —I want to see the purpose of this classification apart from 
the settlement of the claims of these kharwals. 1 have been told that there 
is Pachbadra quality and people won’t take any other. When you sell this 
salt, two-thirds of your salt is really no different from the uncrushed salt 
from other parts of the world. As regiirds one-third, you do not know 
how much would be regarded as first quality. 

Mr. Moyle. —No. 

President, —I want to know what purpose this classification serves. 

Mr. Uoyle. —it serves a.s a compromise between making our cost of 
manufacture too high and making the kharwals discontented. 

President. —On the whole the kharwal gets As. f-9. 

Air. Moiile. —Yes. He i,s lucky if ho gets move. 

President. —How does it affect your average cost of production? 

Mr. Moyle.- -In a way it offers some kind of incentive to the kharwal to 
be careful and industrious. If we pay them a fiat rate, there will be no 
incentive to them to improve the salt. 

President. —That is the purpose of the classification. 

Mr. Moyle. —Yes, I think you might call it so. 

Fre.s'bfcrif.- -Thore i,s no point in saying that it is the market that wants 
it. Tliis i.s merely to make the kharwals conform to rertain minimum 
standard. 

Mr. Moyle. —Yes. But still 1 thitdv that our notion of what the market 
wants is one, of the. factors whicli sugge..st to ns that we should endeavour 
to make the kbnrwal.s conform to certain standard. 

President. —AVbat it is that your market wants, T have not been able to 
follow. 
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Mr, Moyle .—We believe that the mai-ket likes a fairly welhniatu.ed salt. 

President .—Jrds of it on your own figures is not well-matured and it is 
not big crystals. 

Mr, Hoyle. —No, but we try to give satisfaction. We try to keep our 
standard up as far as we can. If we fail, it is because it is difficult to 
expect perfection. We do our best. That is all we can say. In order to 
Stimulate our kharwals from whom we buy this salt to do their best we put 
a premium on their labour and pay rather more for the salt care-''ully 
manufactured than for the salt which has been less carefully manufactured. 

President .—When all is said and done, there is no standard by which 
this quality can be ascertained. 

Mr. Hoyle .—It would be difficult to fix a standard. I do not know how 
it could be done. 

President .—Nor do I. These samples were collected by you this morning 
for us and in your opinion they represent the different qualities, 

Mr. Narain., —Yes, 
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Evidence of SETH GULAB CHAND, GeneraliSali Merchant, 
Pachbadra City, recorded at Pachbadra on the 
12th December, 1929. 

(Mr. Mclver and Mr. Hoyle were present.) 

B. —OEAIi. 

President. —How long have you been doing this business? 

Mr. Giilnb Chand.—-For the last three generations. 

President. —In Paebbadra? 

Mr. Gulal) Chand.~Fes. I iiave been doing this business since I became 
of age. My forefathers nere doing thi,s salt business previous to that. 

2Vc.side«i.—What is the total amount of bu.siness that you are doing hero? 

Mr. Oulah Chand.—About 250 to 300 wagons. 

President .—Ho you do any business in Sambhar? 

Mr. Gulal] Chand .—No. 

President .—Ho you pay any advance to the khanvalsV 

Mr. Gtilab Chand .—No. 

President. —You only buy Government salt. 

Mr. Guhh Chand .—Yes. 

President. —Where do you sell? 

Mr. Gulab Chand .—In the United Provinces, the Central Provinces and 
Bihar. 

President .—Only a small quantity of salt goes from here, 

Mr. Gulab Chand .—There is not much demand. From the war time 
Karachi salt is taken there. 

President .—Leave out Karachi. Speak about Pachbadra. 

Mr, Gulab Chand .—It does not pay me on account of freight. 

President .—In the United Provinces and the Central Provinces I want to 
know whether Sambhar salt is preferred or Pachbadra salt. 

Mr. Gulab Chand .—Both the salts are sold at the same rate. In some 
places the Pachbadra salt is sold at a higher rate. 

Vresuient.—in llajputana Sainhluir salt is consumed more? 

Mr. Gulab Chand. —In the United Provinces and the Central Provinces 
Pachbadra salt is preferred. 

Mr. Mathias. —We have heard that Sambhar salt is consumed there 
much more. 

Mr. Gulab Chand. —From my experieuce, L c.-m .say that on the Saugor aide 
Pachbadra salt is consumed much more. 

President. —Is it not true that wherever Sambhar salt is sold, Puchbailra 
salt i.s also sold speaking generally? 

Mr. Mclver. —That will be for the trader to say. 

President. —What is your experience? 

Mr. Mclver. —I really find that Sambhar salt has preference in a good many 
market. 

President, —0ver Pachbadra. 

Mr. Mclver. —Yes. 

Pre.sident. —There has been very little of Pachbadra salt recently. The 
point is that the trader naturally will prefer that salt which he can get in 
whatever quantities he wants- Therefore he would not be in favour of 
pushing Pachbadra salt, because he is not sure that he will get it. Is not 
that so? 

Mr. Mclver .—Yes. 
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'Presidf'nt .—Ho can ilopeiirl moj-o on getting liis siipply oi Sambhar salt 
than of I’achbaditi, heeuiiMe the policy of the Government has not been very 
uniform as regards I’achhadi'a. 

Ml'. -Uc/rtcf. —The output from Pnchbadra lias been very much less than 
that of Sambbar. 

Mr. Siimrr Chanii .—Tliere is one point to be noted in this connection. 
There is no i/redit system applicable to I’aclibadra. 

i\fr. (riiJal) ('ham }.— I would like to have the credit system. 

J’rc.s'/deiif.--You v/ant this eredit system to be introduced so that there, 
might be speculation also here. 

Mr. (liihih Glifuu/.—'Ko. Mv subiniasion is that under the credit system 
there is the advantage of saving in interost for a period of six months. Here 
I Mil if, to ].ioint out that with the rodiictiou of freight since hist year we, have 
been abhi to lurukef 12 lakhs or more of this .salt \vhore!i.s when tiie. freights 
\voi6 hlglier. we could not sell very much. First of ail the price of Sambhar 
salt WfiH more tlian the price of Paehbadra salt. Gradually the prices have 
been made eijual, udth (he result that the Paehbadra business W'as stopped for 
five or six years. 

/■'ic.u'dcii/.'- Acf ording to the (jovoriiment’s calculation, the differenoo 
between Piichluulra and Sambhar came to one npieo. 

Mr. (I'lilnb (dumd .—Naturally when production heceine less, the cn.st was 
high. 

/h'cs'tdecf,—-I take it that that was due to the fact that the (iovevftmont 
esiabiiahnieni remained the same,, though the production has gone down. 

Mr. Ifojilr. — Yes, 

-The now price is An. H for Sainhhar and As. 4 for Paehbadra. 

.^^!r. (hdiih ('hand .—In all markets the prices of Sambhar and Paehbadra 
salts are the same. 

Frendrnt .—If there wjus a difference between the two a.s before Paehbadra 
salt would be sold more. 

.Hr. (/illah (hand. —Yea. 

President. —You extracted 12 lakhs of mannds la.st year. 

Mr, (ruhih ('lland,—Yon. 

President.-- .M'ii you supplying Pachhailra salt ag.ainst Sambhar indents or 
are these separateV 

Mr. McJrer, —Sambhar indents have been (ran.sforred here. 

President. —You moan to Paehbadra. 

Mr. Mcli-er. —Yes. 

President .—The shortage is ratlier against the indents than against the 
demand. 

Mr. Mclrer ,— fO lakhs of inaunda have been washed away in Sambhar and 
all the indont.s which we had there were transferred here. 

President. —The incre.aso in the amount of indent is not by any means an 
increase in tlic demand for salt in the eountry. 

Mr. IJoijle .—No. 

'President. —The demand of the country did not jump up from 18 lakhs in 
August or September to 90 lakhs in November or T>ecember, 

Mr. Hoijl-i'. —No, 

President. —Whnt is the policy of the Government as regards Paohb.adra. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Y'di mean as regards the future extraction or normally speak¬ 
ing? Our policy is to make as much salt .a.s we can at Paehbadra. 

President.. —But he says he can give you 50 lakha of maunds. 

Mr. Hoiile.—T think he is optimistic. It ia a moat startling disclosure. It 
is a figure which no officer in my department has ever dreamt of as being 
wiihin the boiuuls of possibifity. 
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Mr. Maihina. —Will you take it if he can make it? 

Mr. Hoyle. —You are asking me to commit the Government to sometbinff 
rather bigger than has hsnn contemplated. 

Premdent. —If the Government goes about saying that they would get 
about as much salt as I’achbadra can make. Government are making a state¬ 
ment uhich would induce these fellows to run their output to 25 or dO lakhs 
and again they might be m the soup. It is better for the Government to 
say ' ^ve will take so much and not as much as you can produce I don’t 
say tliat the views of the Government are wrong or that these people are 
tt l ong. Wlmt I say is simply this : if the Government were to say to these 
[leople, that Government would buy as uiuoh as these people could prodl'ce 
and sujiposing these people turned out to he. right, what would be the Gov¬ 
ernment’s position? 

Mr. llriyU .—I am not prepared to say off Viand that Government would take 
50 laklis in what seems to be the unlikely event of that amount being avfiil- 
flble 

Ib'csidcnt.^When Government said that they would take as much salt as 
I’acdihadru coulil produce, Government must have made an estimate. 

Mr. Hoyle.~\Vi^ have regarded I'achbadra as capable of jiroJucing in a 
good season and with everything working fairly—the season being not undmy 
uiifavomahic and the kliarwals not being influenced by agitators and labour 
lieing reasonably available—something like 12 to 14 lakhs of inaunds. 

PreHident .—What do you mean by agitatoj-s? 

Mr. lloi/fe.—Last year they came under the inlluonce of agitators to a 
certain extent. They were dissatisfied with the conditions imposed by Gov¬ 
ern men t. 

I'cr.sv'deii/.—What is an agitator? 

Mr. UoyU'. —That is a (juestion 1 have been asked before. An agitator was 
defined by one of my officers at iKliewra as a person who doe.s no work and 
makes a lot of noise. 

PrcHidniit.—Mr. Gulab Cliand, 1 hear that you took some part In the strike 
that took place. 

Mr. Ciulah Chand. —No. 

Prt’nidr.nf. tViere no strike? 

Mr. Oidah Chand. —No. 

I'reaiderit. —What happened ? 

Mr, Guliilt Chand. —Nothing happened. 

President. —Mr. tftrathie mentioned that there w’as some strike. 

Mr. Sinner Chand, —In Mr. G time, the kharwals wanted an increase 

in (he rates. Mr. Scott came here and made some settlement. 

Mr. Madhiaf !.—Then Mr. Gulab Chand was incorrect in stating that there 
was no strike. 

Mr. Hoyle.-—He was entirely incorrect. 

Mr. Si/nier Chand, —Mr. C wrote to me .saying that these people 

M-pi'C giving him trouble. 

President. —4Vaa Mr. Gulab Chand one of them? 

^^r. ChiJah Chand, —No. 

Mr. SiiineT Chand .—He wrote to me saying that the kharwals wers giving 
him troidde. I sent my Assistant down and then Mr. 0 wrote to me 

that tiie trouble was over, 

Mr. Mathias. —Did the work continue during the whole time? 

President. —Mr. Stratlne says that the strike did occur in 1922-2.3. 

Mr. GuUth Ciiitiid.-^H was a long time ago and so far as I know there 
was no strike. 

President.—Ho you think it was only Ids imagination? 

Mr. Gulab Chand. —Might be. 
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Mr, Sumer Chaiid. —jrr. C made some reference to an incident 

that took place about a year or two ago. 

President. —TVhat happened then? 

Mr. Sumer Chand. —They threatened to go on strike. They wanted their 
rates to be increased. Mr. 0 who was Superintendent here said that 

toe rates were quite fair. In the meantime the oflSeiating General Manager 
Mr. Scott came here. He thought that the wages were very low and recom¬ 
mended an increase in their wages. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Tliat is not a very accurate account. Mr. Sumer Chand, were 
you here at that time? 

Mr. Sumer Chand. —Mr. Scott met mo and told me, 

Mr. Hoyle.—Whai happened was this : the kharwals were dissatisfied with 
the rates which had been fixed by Government as the price to be paid to them 
for the salt they supplied. 

Pre.ridenh. —What was the rate? 

Mr. Hoyle. —Government fixerl a uniform rate—a flat rate of As- 1-0 a maund. 
They were dissatisfied with tliat. They said that the rate wa.s low and objected 
to the order which Government passed tluat the be.st ijuality only should be 
accepted. Classe.s 2 and 3 should not be accepted. They were dissatisfied 
with these orders and definitely refused to work their pits. This went on 
for .some weeks. A few pit owners agreed to work and did work, but we got 
praotioally no salt out of the pits at all. They Imrdly began to work in 
October and very tittle was got out in November or December. The General 
Manager Mr. Scott did his best to induce them to start working and Mr. Beid. 
the Deputy Commissioner came here and finally induced them. He did not 
make any promise, but pointed out to them that it would be more sensible to 
do some uork even if the rates were low than not to do any work and not ^et 
anything. In the meanwhile he recommended that the rates should be in¬ 
creased and that three scale.s Rhould be adopted, that is to say wo should 
pay for three classes of salt. I sent this up to the Central Board of Revenue 
with every strong recommendations that tho proposal should bo accepted and 
it was acce])terl. When this was done, all the pit owners started working. 

President. —Hon- do wages work out on an average? 

Mr. Hoyle. —As. 2 for the 1st quality. As. 1-9 for the 2nd quality and 
.\s. 1-6 for the third quality. The average is As. 1-9. 

President.—-They are getting an average of 3 pies more. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Tliey are getting a good deal more, because they were not 
getting anything for second and third grades. 

President. —Tiien it was not a strike at all. 

Mr. Hoyle.--'ft was a hartal in the ordinary sen.se of the term. 

Mr. McJver.—Thore was a total dislocation of the work. 

Mr. Suoner Chand. —I simply heard that these people ivere giving some 
trouble and I sent my Assistant down. 

President. —Hou- many big traders are here at I’achbadrii? 

Mr. Giilah Chand. —20 men who do 200 wagons. 

President. —Wlicre did they all get so much business? Do you take fresh 
indents ag.iinst r.-ichliadva or simply deliver Pachbadra salt ngainst Sambbar 
indents? 

Mr. Mr,Tver.- —We are delivering Pachbadra salt against Sambhar indents. 

President. —These gentlemen haven’t got any Sambhar indent. How do 
they get business? 

Mr. Ouiah Chand. —We simply buy the indents from Sambhar and do busi¬ 
ness. 

President. —How much profit have you got to give? 

Mr. Gulab Chand. —Up to Bs. 40 per wagon. At the present moment I 
pay a profit of Bs. .16 per wagon. What I get is a commission of two or three 
per cent, which T receive from my up country buyers. 
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Premdent. —Is there any settled policy as regards Pachbadra? Are yon 
going to sell Pachbadra salt against Sambhar indents or what, Mr. Hoyle? 

Mr. Hoyle. —We want to reopen indenting at Pachbadra very soon. 

President. —Independently of Sambhar. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —What about the credit system? Do you contemplate introduc¬ 
ing it here? 

Mr. Hoyle. —We allow the credit system up to 6,000 maunds. We fixed 
a small amount, because the production was small. 

President. —What is the idea of fixing the limit at 5,000? 

Mr. Hoyle. —The experience at Sambhar have shown that credit indenting 
went to rather unwieldy limits. I thought it would be a good plan not to 
allow credit indenting on such a largo scale as only a much smaller quantity 
was available. 

Presidjynt, —That is about 18 to 20 wagons. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yea. 

President. —You don’t get much credit, Mr. Uulab Chand. 

Mr. Qulah Chand. —At first I had no credit and it was only on making a 
representation to the Commissioner that I got a credit up to 6,000. 

President. —Persons like Diwan Chand if given credit v\’ould take away 
.all the Pachbadra salt. 

Mr. Oulab Chand. —I am a local man and as such I should be given the 
credit. 

President. —If the credit system is allowed, Ramvilas or Diwan Chand 
would take away all the salt and you would not get anything. All the 12 
lakhs of maunds they would take away. 

Mr. Grdab Chand. —My prayer is that the Sambhar man should not be 
allowed to get credit at Pachbadra. 

President. —I want to put you a question about Dilyar. Did you do any 
■business in Dilyar salt at any time? 

Mr. Gulab Chand. —Yes, when the price of salt was high during the war. 

President.—How much did you remove? 

Mr. Oulab Chand.SO wagons, 

Mr. Mathias. —Where did you remove to? 

Mr. Oulab Chand .—Bhopal and the Central Provinces. 

President .—By rail. 

Mr. Gulab Chand. —Yes. 

President. —Did you take anything from Karachi to Calcutta? 

Mr. Gulab Chand. —Yes, about 12,000 maunds. I was the first to market 
that salt in Calcutta. I purchased from Mr. J. Mehta and as soon as I landed 
it in Calcutta, all the merchants in Calcutta seeing that the salt had come 
from Karachi have dropped down their price. 

Pre-sident. —How many years ago Avas it? 

Mr. Gulab Chand.—Last year. 

President. —I want to know about the Dilyar salt. 

Mr. Gulab Chand .—During this time I did not take any Dilyar salt to 
Calcutta. I only took a sample and showed it to all the big merchants. They 
said it was good and that if the supply was guaranteed, they would be able to 
market it. 

President.—Yo\i selected the samples and took them. 

Mr. Gulab Chand. —Government Superintendent selected and gave them 
to me. 

Mr. Mathias .—Will you be able to market the Dilyar salt? 

Mr. Oulab Chand. —If the salt rvas allowed to be consigned in bond and 
the duty charged at the destination, I should be able to market it. 
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President. —Will you buy tho Dilyar salt through merchauts or from Gov¬ 
ernment direct? 

Mr. Uiilab Chand. —From the Government direct—from the Sind Commis¬ 
sioner, Like the Kharwals here there the masdurs work. These are the 
pricOH and the correspondence contained in the tile shows everything. (Showed 
the file.) As. 5 is the cost of transport from the works to the railway. 

l-’tesidenf. —Do you bring it on camels? 

Mr. Gulah Chand. —Yes. I had an intervie,w with tho Commissioner in 
Sind and this is what lie told me. ‘ If you lifted more than S lakhs of irmimds 
all the salt uould be given to >oii. I shall see that credit is given to you and 
that no charges other than the cost of production are levied 

President .—The cost of salt is !) pies, and the establishment charges art 
As. 2-'.). If these cliarges are removed, could you sell more salt? 

Mr. Onlali Chand. —The cost of transport to the railhead is As. 0. If 1 
could get a special concession rate such as they liave in tlie case of Sambhac 
or I'achbadra, I would be able to market more, salt from Dilyar. 

President. —Tt is not within the Jodhpur Slate, 

Mr. Gulalt Chand .—But the railway station is on the Jodhpur railway 

President .—Tho British Government is tho owner of that property. 

Mr. Ciuldh Chand .—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is the distance from liero to Pithoro? 

President .—Tt ivould be about 200 miles. 

Mr. Mathias. —What would be the distance from Pithro to Dora NoroV 

.Mr. Gulah Chand. —About 16 miles. 

President.—'Vhe tirnjiert.v belongs to the Government though the railway 
which servos that part of the country belongs to the Jodhpur State. To make 
tins exten.sion, I suppose you must get the permission of the Railway Board, 

Mr. t^inc;h. —We shall induce the Railw'ay Board to give us the permission 

President. —Tt is not your torritorv. 

fdr. Kiu'ih .—Wf! cannot construct any railway oven in our own territory 
without the sanction of tho Railway Board. 

President .—It is a very small matter, tho distance being only 14 or 15 
miles. \Vh(;tUer the Railway Board spends the money or you spend it, it is 
not going to break anybody’s hack. 

Mr. Simjh. —I do not know whether the Durbar would like to spend any 
money in constructing a railway in a British territory. 

President .—It will be a sort of siding. 

Mr. Singh .—Yes. 
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MESSRS. DIWAN CHAND AND COMPANY, DELHI, 

Evidence of Mr. L. DIWAN CHAND recorded at Bombay on 
Tuesday, 17th December, 1929. 

President. —^Mr, D'iwancli.ind, we have only just received these papers and 
we cannot possibly study them within half an hour and then examine you, 
Tojiiorrovv is the. last day T am here and it is fpiitc possible we may not be 
able to cover the whole y:ro(ind, and it is a pity tiiat yon could not appear 
earlicj'. Wc have tided to meet your convenience as tar as possible, but even 
so you have not yet supplied u.s with the fiffure.s as regards rates. 

Mr. 1)1.r,III Cltiiiid\Xe have not ”OL those fiyuies \, l hut w c slioll 
supply them as soon as they are received. 

President .—You must have figures a.s regards Sambhar. Why have you 
not supplied those to usl* It is delaying the emjuiry. You are an important 
witness and unless j'ou su|itil_v tho figures iu time we may not be able to use 
them at all. 

Mr. Piwati C'h<iiid.--Vie will supply them as soon as possible. 

Vresidml. —You .are iu possession of infonuation which wo cannot get 
anywhere el.se without spending much more time. 

Mr. DUoan (lhand. —Wo have already asked for these from dih'ei'enl cen¬ 
tres and we hope to be able to supply them within a. week. 

Preside/nt.—We will have to adjourn till 10-30 tomorrow and in the mean¬ 
time if yovi Imvo any information available here you can let us have it to¬ 
morrow. 

Mr. Dlivan Oliand. —Yes, sir. 
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Evidence of Mr. L* DIWAN CHAND continued on Wednesday, 

18th December 1929. 

Fresident. —You have been interested in the salt business for some years 
nowP 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —Yes, tor about ten years. 

President .—Uotli in Siimbfiar salt and in the Salt Range salt? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you any interests outside Sambliar and Khewra ? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you do anything in the Calcutta market? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —I am not working there. But .some salt goes from 
Khewra occasionally. 

President. —You are quite familiar with the methods by which Govern¬ 
ment business is done at Sambhar and in the Salt Range? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —Yes. 

President. —-I see from the statement you have .sent us that you rather 
think that the way business is done at Sambhar and the Northern India 
Salt Range is somewhat responsible for the speculation that has been going 
on there from time to time? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —That is so. When the demand is more than the supply 
there is .speculation. 

President. —And you sugge.st that the Government policy is resjionsible for 
it? 

Mr. Diwan Chand.—Yes, 

Fresident, —There has been a great deal of speculation in Sambhar during 
the last 15 months? 

Mr, Diwan Chand.—Yes. The supply has been less than the demand. 
Sambhar market is open to speculation like the .share market. If the pro¬ 
duction is 70 lakhs maunds in the year there is speculation to the extent of 
2 to 3 crores, and there is forward selling. 

President. —You agree, do you not, that salt is a commodity in which 
speculation should not take place? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —I quite agree. 

President, —You say the first reason is that there is sometimes a shortage? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —^Yes. 

President. —Undoubtedly there is a shortage with reference to a particular 
time but really speaking there has been no shortage in tho sense that the 
production has not been equal to the actual consumption? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —^The position is this; in the area that is supplied 
by the B. & N.-W. Railway there is a niaiket for 20 to 30 wagons of Sambhar 
salt and the remainder up to Cawnpore about 70 wagons. If there is a 
shortage at Sambhar source, the i^rice on the B. & N.-W. Railway section 
naturally rises high and foreign salt from Calcutta begins to come in. 

President. —But why should the price increaso in Sambhar? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —There is always a shortage of 15 to 20 lakhs maunds 
at Sambhar; when there is a rush of indents Government increases the rate. 

Dr, Matthai. —Does it come to this that cornering in one section of the 
market brings the imported .salt from Calcutta and cornering in the other 
section brings in Khewra salt? The freight difficulty from Khewra would not 
be .serious with regard to tho Punjab and northern part of the United 
Province* where Sambhar salt is sold. 
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AJr. Diwan Chand. —Khewra salt goes to Rorakhpore and to Nepal, 
’fhey are taken in big lumps on pack animals; a certain amount also goes to 
Dnrbhanga for tile orthodox people. 50 to (50 wagons of salt a month goes to 
the Darbhaiiga side from Sambhar. 

I.’resklent. —Calcutta salt also goes by the B. & N.-W. Railway? 

Mr. THwan Chand. —Yes. 

President. —When the price of Sambhar salt increases foreign salt from 
Bengal begins to come in P 

Mr. Diwan. C/ioiui.- -Yes. Even if there is a profit of Rs, 5 per wagon 
they will take Samhlnir salt; even uii to Rs. 10 they do not mind. 

President. —But all this time the profit made hj' the trade has been 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 per wagon? 

Mr. Tliwnn Chand .—Yea on forward sales Rs. 50 to 55 per wagon of 267^ 
maunds. 

President. —That is roughly 10 tons? 

Mr. Diwan Chand.—Yes, Tho average rate of profit is Rs. 50 per wagon. 
President. —That is about 3 anna.s a maund ? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —Yes. Before the heavy indenting began the profit 
was only Rs. 6 or 6 per wagon. 

Mr. Mathias, —People who take Sambhar salt normally are quite prepared 
To take foreign salt if there is a high prii-i- of Biuubhar salt? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —That Is tho case in the section on the B, & N.-W. 
Railway in Bihar. 

Mr. Mathias, —People there sometimes take Sainbbar .salt and sometimes 
foreign salt whichever is cheaper? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —^Yes. 

President. —They can take Pachbadra salt also? 

Mr. Diwan Chand.—The quality is almost the same but there is preju¬ 
dice about colour. 

President. —The market does not really iasist on the quality but it is the 
middleman who is interested in selling a particular (piality and has sold 
it for some time who wants that particular quality. 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —People also acquire a habit. 

President.—-Bat if the trade supplies a particular quality they will take 
it? 

Mr. Diwan Chand.—Tt will take time to adapt themselves to other quali¬ 
ties. The taste of tlie salt is more or less different, e.p., red salt is not pre¬ 
ferred by some because there i.s stone whereas in tho white salt there is none. 
Mr. Mathias. —^There is a difference with reference to colour? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —There is some. In Sambhar at jive-sent one quality 
fetches a higher price than tlie other. 

President. —What happens is tlii.s. A particular trader is accustomed to 
a particular kind of salt. Owing to the shortage on account of over-indent¬ 
ing he i.s not able to get that kind which ho is accustomed to sell and there¬ 
fore he pays a higher price to get that quality of salt. 

Mr. Diwan Chand.—That, may be true. What happened was that some 
of the new crop was sold in May, that is after it was removed but before the 
impurities wore washed away by rain during the monsoon. Tn_Karachi the 
salt i.s washed at once and is sold out but in Sambhar the salt is stocked and 
after it is washed by rain it is sold. But this year on account of shortage, 
Government having no stock, that salt was i.ssned in the month of May. 

Mr. Mathias. —As the supply of salt in Sambhar is le.ss, a lot of Calcutta 
salt is going over the B. & N.-W. Railway? 

Mr Diwan Chand. —Y"es, on account of shortage of supply of this salt the 
whole of the D.arhhanga side is being supplied from the Calcutta market, 
and if it had been possible to supply Sambhar salt the profit would have 
been Rs. 100 per wagon. 
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President. —SupposiiiK Govoriimpni; says th(> amoiijit of salt available at 
Sambhar is only 70 lakhs and therefore iiothiiif; can to the area on the 
B. & N.-W. Uailiray, then what harm is there if foreiirn salt is sold in that 
area ? 

Mr. piu-nii Chtnid. —Why shonld foreign salt be sold in India? If the 
freight is rednced to the level of the ooal I'ate then T think salt can be sent 
to Bengal from Kliewra. There is this salt from Bilynr. it can supply 40 to 
60 lakhs mannds per year. 

P! fsideni .—Tills salt was selected from a Government heap? 

,1/r. TPnran (hand. —No, 

ZVc-sidcftfWhen did you bring this salt? 

Mr. Ptavan ('hand. —A laipresentative of my firm was there on the 4th and 
511) of this nionth. 

Pre.^ideiit.- -Ymi knew that we were going there. 

.If). Itiwan, tVinmf. -Not that. M.y representative had no knowledge of 
your programnie. He was at Karachi when the Board vi.sited Karachi. 
Pi-ior to that he had been to Okha. T was in search of some source ;ind I 
have found llarvvai'i deposits as a suitable .source for the supply of fine u'hite 
salt for the Bengal market. 

Presitleni-- liav! much of salt could you get from this jilace? 

Mr. .Diwaii. ('hand.- —40 to 50 lakli.s of maunds can ho extracted eveiy year 
from this source alone. 'I'lie lake is 4 miles long and 250 yards broad, but 
salt can ho had onl.y in one mile. 

President, —CT]! to wliat depth can you dig it? 

,'lf). Diiran. Charal —.\t jircsciit up to ‘P iFeet) 

President. —Is tho salt like (his? (sample shown). 

Mr. Piivnn (’.hand ..—Yes. 

Vr. Alatthai ,—There are three places fi'om where you could get salt of 
this kind, 

Mr. 'Ditnaii ('hand.- —At present (hey are extracting o)ily from Darwari. 

T)r, Mattliai- —But the other sources can be e,xploited. 

Mr. Diiean ('hand. —f have not se.cn tho.se places. At present they are 
extracting only 20,000 maunds. 

Dr. Matth((i. —TTow long have they been working it? 

Mr. 'Diivan. ('hand. —Since many years. T came to know of it only last 
year. There is the difficulty of triinsport. 

President. —You cannot find finer .salt than this anywhere. 

Mr. Diwan Cliand. —Ajialysis of this salt vai'ie.s from 97 to 09'3. 

.1//'. Malh/Ii.s. Diii-ing the vv'ir n large (lUantily was c'xtracted from it, 

Mr. Diwan. (’hand. —About 4 lakhs maunds of salt were extracted. During 
the war time when the profit at Sambhar was Bs. 1,100 per wagon, traders 
used tn Ic-ing (his salt tioni Darwai’i. l'’rom Dhoro-Niu'o to Kai'aclii the 
freigllt IS As, G-!) pei niauiid aud fiom Pacliiiadi-a to Kiiclnuiiau Bond which 
is 216 miles, Jodhpur railway are charging 9 pies per maiind. 

President. —Fir.st of all we want to know how much salt would be avail¬ 
able there. The transport question becomes secondary. 

Mr. Diwan P,hand .— it) lakhs of mannds would bo available and it is fine 
salt. 

/'/'C.Jdraf.--Where will you send it? 

Mr. Dkean Cdiand. —This salt can he supplied to the area served by 
Beru'.'il North Western Baihvay vid Bamhhar, From Pachbadra to Sambhar 
tlio fi'cight is one auna. 'fids salt fioni Darwari source need not be scut to 
Kmuclii. If the ireight ri'oiii Dhoro-.Noi'o to Ivuchainan Boad (Sambhar) is 
icifcecd lo one. or tv,.' amias per luauud, it can be carried rid Sambhar to B. 
k N. Y . Ihdbeav. 

Mr. Mathia.s .—If you were to ship this salt via Karachi? 



Mr, Uiiraii ( .—t'vmii Dlioro-Noro to Kiii-m-hi tlie Ireioiit should be 
As. 2 pet' luauiid and then it eaii be .shipped to Calcutta via Karachi. This 
salt can’t be sent in bulk. 

Mr. Mathiatf. —if the salt is crushed, can it be sent in gunny bags. 

Mr. Diwari, Cliand. —Yes, like sugar. ' 

Fretident. —If 40 to oO lakhs can- be extracted from thi.s place and it 
Kheura is able to produce 30 lakhs, the total comes to 70 lakhs. You can 
supply the whole of the Bihar market. 

Mr ])iira}t. f'/wim/.- Bdiar market onlv wants 20 to 30 lakhs. 

7>r. Miitthai .—Bihar takes about 130,000 tons a year. 

President. —If you get this kind of salt, it is not nece,s.sary for Karachi 
or (Iklia to nianulactin'e more salt. To which part ol India ca.n thi.i salt go'-' 

Mr. Diwan Chaml. —This is good for Bihar and certain portions of Bengal. 

President. —Bet ns take the case of Sambliar. Yon say that the Sambhar 
market has been a speculative one for 100 years. 

Mr. ])iu;an f'/iam/.- Yes. 

'President. —And you went there merely to do banking. 

Mr. 'Jtiipim ('hatid,--Yeft. 

President. —How did you come to do bnsines.s in salt? 

Mr, Diwan t'haiid. —I went there to do banking business and it helped 
me in this way. Government formerly delivered against indents within a 
month. We were nut expected to pay for six months. Therefore the 
interest Hint I made for o moiitlis was my prolit. That paid for all my over¬ 
head and everything and on top of that T made a eonsiderahlc profit. 

Pre.sident.- -You are doing very good business. 

Mr. Diwan Chand.—It is safe banking business. 

Dr. Matthai. —If the Government had not allowed you credit, you would 
have charged a higher price. 

Mr. Diwan (Jhand. —Yes. Government introduced the credit system, ,so 
that the cousuiner might get a cheaper salt. 

President .—It did not happen. 

Mr. Diwan Vhand, —At Kiiewra it does liaiipen. In Sambhar before the 
shortage of stock I liavo been making a profit of Rs. 2 or Rs. 3. But the 
pre,sent high profits have come about since the last years. We do not 
mnko any iiioney out of it, because we get iiractically five month.s' credit. We 
give credit to our customers and so we make nothing out of it. 

President. —Just explain liow you indent. 

Mr. Diwan Chand.- —I don’t understand. 

President. —Vou have 50 agents in the luufassil. They tell you that they 
want so many wagons, but you don’t know how much each market would 
require. 

Mr. Diwan (Jhand. —Formerly we indented against actual orders that we 
received from our traders, but now there is shortage and there is speculation. 

President. —I am tolling you that there is no shortage, 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —Supposing there are 10,000 bags of sugar in Bombay 
and the demand is for 9,000 bags, then we can say that there is no shortage. 

President. —In August 1928 Government had a stock of 55 lakhs. The 
new crop had not come in. The total of the stock plus the new crop would 
be 1,15,00,000. 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —If before August the stock at Sambhar was 55,00,000 
when the new- crop was not ready and the output ha-d been 00,00,000 maunds 
tlien the total quantity would have been 1,15,00,000. But that 'was not the 
case. When the new crop was ready, there was absolutely no stock of the old 
crop. I’he fresh crop was not sufficient to meet actual and normal demand of 
the year .so there was a shortage at Sambhar. 
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President. —Whenever there was a shortage, what would be tl 
to issuing the new salt? 

Mr. Diwan Chand, —-No one would eat the new salt if Gove: 
not had a monopoly. 

President. —What would be the objection to Government 
imported salt and selling it in the market when there was any 
shortage in stock? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —The price ol Sambhar salt would then b 

dear. 

President. —Why ? 

Mr, Diwan Chand. —The overhead charges would be the same w 
duction would bo less. Cawnpore, for example, would not be al 
Sambhar salt then by paying a freight of about 8 annas per maui 

President. —At Sambhar, Government pay a royalty of 2 annas 
If there was no Sambhar salt at Sambhar, Government would sa 
per maund in royalty on that quantity. 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —When the rates of profit of Sambhar salt 
Bihar takes foreign salt from Calcutta. 

President. —Government can buy foreign salt and sell it in Bib 
get the salt at 8 annas a maund ea-ship at Calcutta and thus sa 
alty of 2 annas a maund which it now pays at Sambhar. 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —I have not studied that question in de 
think that more salt could bo manufactured at Sambhar. 

i'jesideiit.'—Government of course can, but then there is the i 
shortage. 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —^That is all right as far as a private indivic 
cerned, but if the Government wished to change its rules and its i 
would take a much longer time to increase the production of salt a' 

President. —I want to know what is the expense that is incr 
you want to sell it in the bazar. Four annas three pies is the pr 
and six pies is the weighing charge. That is the price of salt loadi 
wagon. 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —Yes. 

President. —Then there is bagging. What is the price of a ba 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —Six to eight annas. 

President. —How much does a bag hold? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —2i maunds. 

President. —That comes to about 3 annas per maund. 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —Y'es. 

President. —As .you can n.se it twice it will come to 11 annas. 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —Yes. 

President. —What else is there? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —Nothing. 

President. —I want to know, if you are to take the salt to Delhi, 
it will come to? Here it comes to 6 annas 3 pies per maund. 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —I do not know what the freight to Delhi it 

President. —The freight is 5 annas 7 pies. AVhat would he the 
maund ? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —3 annas per maund. 

President. —What would be the unloading charges? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —Unloading and cartage would be about 9 pi 
there is the godown rent and agents’ commission. Tlie godown re 
about 2 annas a maund. 

President. —What would be the agents’ commission P 
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Mr. Biwan Chand. —I sell it at Sarabhar. 

President. —Whoever sells it at Delhi will have to get a commission. 

Mr. Biwan Chand. —The dealers profit and interest would be about 2 
annas 5 pies per maund. 

President. —The total comes to Rs. 1-2-0, and the duty is Bs. 1-4-0. Thus, 
it is Rs. 2-6-0 in all. 

Mr. Biwan Chand. —Yes, but the price in Delhi varies according to 
quality. 

President. —The average rate supplied to us in Delhi is Rs. 2-4-0. 

Mr. Biwan Chand. —Yes. Of course the selling rates differ according to 
the qualities; sometimes the profit is less but the average rate comes to 
Rs. 2-4-0 that is the wholesale rate. The retail rate would be between 16 
and 19 seers for a rupee. That is about one anna per seer. 

President. —But he does not give one seer of salt for one anna; he must 
sell it for something less. 

Mr. Biwan C'/taad.—Though he does not make much profit from the salt 
he makes it up from different commodities he sells along with it such as gram, 
wheat and so on. In that 2 annas 5 pies I have given I have included over¬ 
head charges. When a man sells salt along with other commodities he has 
not to hiavr any overhead specially for salt. 

presiaent .—I want three years’ rates of retail and wholesale prices of 
Sambhar salt and Khewra salt in about 15 different markets. 

Mr. Biwan Chand. —I will send them to you. 

President. —What is the present wholesale price? 

Mr. Biwan Chand. —Seventeen to 18 seers per rupee, that is about 
Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 2-6-0 per maund. 

President. —Last year how much did you get? 

Mr. Biwan Chand.—1. don’t remember but I will let you know. 

President. —I want to know how much total business you have done in salt 
both in Khewra and in Sambhar. 

Mr. Biwan Chand, —I will give you an idea. 

President. —What are you doing about reducing the speculation? 

Mr. Bixoan Chand. —Speculation can be checked if in addition to the manu¬ 
facture by Government salt is manufactured by private individuals under 
the Pan system and the output thus increased. 

President. —How much? 

Mr. Bixoan Chand. —By at least 10 lakhs of maunds. Government should 
keep at least a stock of 20 lakhs maunds. 

President. —Against the present 10 lakhs? 

Mr. Biwan Chand. —I don’t know what stocks they kept before. 

President.—But if there is not much water? 

Mr. Biwan Chand. —^Water can be bad in wells if you dig only 10 feet. 
Until more salt is produced in Sambhar there will he speculation. The 
increase in the output should bo at least 10 lakhs maunds and Government 
must have a reserve of 20 lakhs maunds if speculation is to stop. 

President. —Wh.at stock do they generally keep? 

Mr. Bixoan Chand. —I have never seen any stock in Sambhar. 

President. —Do you suggest that there should always be a reserve stock 
of 20 lakhs maunds? 

Mr. Bixoan Chand.—When in October they issue the new crop they should 
have a reserve of 20 lakhs. They must increase the production to 80 lakhs 
maunds. 

.Dr. Matthai. —Can they? 

Mr. Bixoan Chand. —Yes. 
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Dr. Matthai, They say they cannot produce more than 70 lakhs. 

Mr. Diwan Ohand.^l can guarantee 10 lakhs iiiannds more. 

Dr. Mnithui .—You mean hy having extra pans? 

Mr. Diii'iin (JhantL YTes. 

Drr.dilr>,f.-—N(nv, take Pachliadra sail. Isn't that better than Sambhar 
salt t 

Mr. Diii-iiii Chanil.■ -Yes. 

i‘i cYuirn t .—[y it nob i)ossiblo to increase the production at PachbadraH 

Ml'. Diu'uii Cliand .—1 do not luiow. 

P/'csu/c//t.-—{Suppose you get 20 lakh.s iroin Pachbadra ? 

Mr. Dia'iiii. (Uiaiui. —Yes. The price of I’achbadra and Sambhar salt at 
the selling centres is the .same. 

Frcuideni. Tn that way the shortage could be remedied and it is better 
salt and tliend'orc it will sell bettor. 

Mr. Diiruti ChatuL --Yes. Put you must hnd additional sources. Take 
Bharatpur for instance. Salt can be manulactured there. Goveriinient can 
issue liceiice.s to other people loi' manutacturo of salt there. 

Dr. Matlkai .—Why is all thi.s suggestion about additional sources? Where 
will you .sell it? 

Mr. JJiKaii, (JIiumL- —1! Bharatpur juanufactures salt it will cost people at 
Cawuporo and places near Bharatpur cheaper. 

Dr. M/itfh<fi. That will out out Sambhar? 

Mr. Duran ('lunid .—lletluce tlie pi’odmtiou at Sambliar and save the 
freight by having salt produced in nearer localities. From Sambhar to 
Agra, Bharatpur and other place.s the railway freight a-onld come to 8 annas; 
if you produce at Bharatpur you .save the fnnght. (Tovernment centralised 
production at Sambhar because the idea was to use power and produce on a 
big scale and thus reduce the cost. But they have failed to reduce the cost.- 
On the other hand freight costs more. My idea is that (loverninent pays 
something to Bharatpur for not producing salt. If 1 have a licence for pro¬ 
ducing salt at Bharatpur I will pay them less royalty and at the same time 
the railway freight will he less. There arc many sources where salt can bo 
produced. 

I’re.‘iidi:ii,t .—Is it your opinion that the production of salt in Khewra can 
bo increased? 

Mr. Diwan ('duind.—Yes. 

Vrmideni. Where will it go? 

Mr. Diwan ('hand .—If the railway freight is reduced it will go to Bihar; 
more will also go to the United Provinces. 

I’n-sidrnt .—But they want crushed salt in Bihar. 

Mr. Diwan. ('hand .—You min have crushed salt in Khewra. I haye put 
forward a scheme by wliieb if you h.-ive a platform where you cam sort out, 
you can supply to lliose markets which want uncrushed salt salt of that 
qimlity and instal a crushing machine to supply those markets which require 
cru.slied salt. If the railway freight from Ivticwra to Howrah is reduced to 
less tliau 8 annas a maund, tlimi Khewra crushed salt can be supplied to 
Calcutta market where there is demand for it. 

I'rc.ddent .—Does it not look red ivhon crushed? 

Mr. JHwaii t'kuiid.-—You have to select and sort them out and take the 
whiter blocks and crush them. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you seen any Khewra crushed .salt? 

Mr. Diwan (Uwnd. -Yes. T live near Khewra and we use white crushed 
Khewra salt. 

Fre.side.nt ,—Why do people ask for uncrushed salt? 
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Mr. Biicnii ('hand. —l{of‘k salt is gojierally sold in hill districts where it 
is convenient to cnr-iy biji; hlocks of salt on pack animals. Then aKain ortho¬ 
dox .Hindus keep hnnps ol this .salt tor cattle. lOvon in lionihay they do it. 

Mr. Matliia'i. —Will the pinkish salt he cousiiinod by peopile? 

Mr. Diicaii. Cliand. — Yes, jieople in the Punjab do take it. 

Mr. Maflrin.'i .— 1 want to know whether the people in Bengal will take it. 

Air. Dhvan <’l\and. —Yes of course, but a little jiropasanda will bo required. 
It .should ho pi'odm-.ed by private aKoncy. 'traders have to taco many diffi¬ 
culties if tloverniiient has fjot a. monopoly of .salt. If lieense.s are issued to 
private maniifaeturers, traders would have more convenience in Ketting salt 
than when the salt iriannfaeture is controlled hy Government. Government 
should only collect the duly and leave the maiurfactnie of .salt to iirivate 
persons as is doiie in Bombay and Madras. 

Mr. Alathinx. —liomhay salt is dirty. 

Air. Diirun i'hmul. —In inj' opinion there should bo a clause in all licen.ses 
that the ])rivaie manufacturer .should manufacturo salt of a ,]iarticnlar 
colour and of a particular quality and there .shonhl be a Government Inspec¬ 
tor to supervise it. 

-Take Bengal. 

Air. Dhnaii. (Huind. —I shall first of all take Khewra. Khewra salt is a 
good (piality salt and is .saleable. 

rrexideii.f. —'rtiero is a propiKsal to form a marketing organisation for the 
supply uf salt to the Bengal market. Whatever is needed by Bengal will 
first of all bo pnrcha.sed in India, and the balance will be bought from out¬ 
side. 

Mr. Diivan. (durnd. —Salt in larger qi.iantitie.s can ho produced in India 
and then foreign sait will not bo ini])orted. 

Presiih'iit. 'rhere is tlii.s que.stion. The price of local .salt i.s such that it 
will not he sold in competition with the foreign salt. 

Mr. Diiran ('.hand. —It is practicable. 

(‘re.iideid. —lu that scheme the quality could he safeguarded. 

Mr. Diivuii (Hian.d. —Yes. 

Fre.sidn'nt.—At can sell salt on a ver.y small commissio]i. 

Mr. Hi wan G/i(Mid.--That can he done. If one single agency was created 
to provide for all the salt required in the Bengal market, it would first buy 
all the Indian salt that would be suitable for that mai'ket and then iinpoi't 
the balance. The imports would cease when India proilucod all the .salt 
required for that market. The salt, can then be sold at a price fixed by the 
Government and sales could be effected on a- small couniiis.sion. 

rrmdc.nt. —Do you want that organisation to bo under Governuieiit or 
under Company management? 

Mr. Diwatl ((hand.- -At is not a difficult task. A private Coniijany could 
run it. .1 can run the marketing Board. 

T>r. Malfha'i. —Supijosing this comjmny was a combine of Indian manu¬ 
facturers of salt, how would you like it? 

Mr. Diwan ((hand. —YVhere arc they going to get capital for marketing? 
The Kai'achi market reqnire.s Its. 50 lakhs for manufacturing purposes, so 
they cannot afford to sjiend any capita) on the marketing Board, I think 
yoii would reijuire one lakh of rupee.s as working capital for one lakh of 
maunds. 

Dr. Matthai. —Siqipositig each manufacturer is making his own salt and 
there is an .association of manufacturers to do the marketing, and if they 
have got a monopoly of this salt in Bengal they ought not to iind it difficult 
to raise its capital. 

Mr. Diwan ((hand. —Where aro they going to get the monc,y from? 

Dr. Matthai .—It is a good pi'oposition. 'J’he market is guaranteed to 
them. 
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Mr. Diwan Chand. —They require first of all capital for manufacturing 
salt. It is very difficult to get capital in India uidess the industry is estah- 
lished. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing you had a different kind of company, a com¬ 
pany of traders, how would they find the capital^ 

Mr. JHimn. Ghand. —That is a different matter. If you put the whole 
thing in the hands of manufacturers, they would combine and .spoil the 
quality of salt. 

Dr. Matthai. —Which is the possibility you like best; either we have a 
monopoly of manufacturers or we have a monopoly of importers or we liavo- 
a monopoly which is administered by Government? Which of the three do 
you like best? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —^Salt manufacture in Judia .should be kept separate 
from the sales. These manufacturers ought to be able to sell t.o.b. or ex- 
ship and tile marketing must be lolt to others. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is your objection? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —For the same reason that I gave before. They might 
combine and spoil the quality. Besides they will find it difficult to raise 
capital both for manufacture and for marketing. If a syndicate is formed, 
it would be bettor. 10 persons might combine and tonii a public company, 
ft is sure to raise capital. 

President. —How? 

Mr. Dhvan Chand.--Jt is very difficult to get money from the whole oi 
India, but you can get money from 10 persons. 

/’resident.—Then it will become a monopoly. 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —It is not a monopoly, because there are conditions in 
it. The price is fixed. I would prefer a small Syndicate consisting of five 
or 10 capitalists raising all the money required under Government control. 
Even two persons can invest the capital required. 

President. —How much capital can you put in? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —It depends on the business that you are going to give 

me. 

President. —Being a big firm, how much are you prepared to invest? 

Mr, 'Dhvan Ghand. —I am prepared to guarniiteo a capital of Bs, 50 lakhs 
within two mouths of the announcement that a syndicate would be formed. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is yo\ir idea of-.the amount of capital that would be 
required for a syndicate.^ 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —I have not .studied that fully. 

Dr. Ataftha/.—Could you give us a rough idea? 

Mr. Dnvan Chand. —About Rs. 60 lakhs wouhl he sufficient. My first sug¬ 
gestion is that first of all Khewra must be tapped because no great ('apital 
will be required. 

Dr. Matthai. —Then the freight will h.ave to be reduced? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —Yes. We should tir.st take Hilyar salt and then 
Khewra. I prefer Dilyar, because the chances of freight being reduced are 
greater. The distance is short and it is a matter of negotiation with the 
railways. 

President. —Between 40 to 50 lakhs in Dilyar, you think would be available. 

Mr. Diwan Ghand. —Yes. What is more, there is no capital expenditure 
required except on the siding. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing Khewra is developed, Khewra can produce 
100,000 tons for the Bengal market. Then, you say that this place (Dilyar) 
can produce about 50 lakhs. 

Mr. Diwan Ghand. —40 lakhs. 
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Dr. MaM/iaL—That is roughly about 160,000 tons. In that case, you 
have got 250,000 tons right away and Aden iiroduces about 250,000 tons. 
That practically supplies tlie wliolc of the Bengal iiuuket.’ So, Okha .and 
Karachi can be left out. 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —In the case of Khewra, there is the question of rail¬ 
way freight. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing the freight is reduced and you put Khewra salt 
in the Bengal market, Khewra can straightaway supply 100,000 tons and 
liractically (lie Indian production conics from these two sources. 

Mr. Diwan Chand .—In the ease of Khewra, the railway freight is now 
about Its. 2. If it is reduced to 8 aunas per maimd, then the Khewra salt 
can be marketed in tlie Calcutta market. 

Pre.'ilderit .—What is the price to be paid to each manufacturer? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —How can I say? 

Prenident. —The Okha and Karachi people say “ Shut out Aden 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —Everybody must be given a chance. 

President. —How is it to he given? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —I am not in the manufacturing field. 

President.- —Suppose there is a syndicate and you form the syndicate; 
How will you buy? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —I have not studied that question. 

President. —It is not a question of profit. The Okha people say ‘ We will 
supply all and the Karachi people sa.y ‘ We will .supply all ’. There is this 
fight. How will you decide the question,'’ 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —At the moment it is all a question of estimate. 

President.—}i the estimates become a fact, what should be done? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —The price will have to be fi.xed. 

President. —Who will fix it? 

Mr. Dkvan Chand. —The quota should be fixed according to the present 
output. 

President. —Or tenders might be invited. 

Mr. Diioan Chand. —If all the orders were given to Okha, Karachi and 
Aden, wliat would happeu to the capital put in in the other works in India? 

President. —It is for them to consider. Before any new factories are 
opi'iied, they mu.st sec whether there will be over-production or not, 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —We should take the present output of the different 
sources and fix tlie quota on that basis. At present there is no over-produc¬ 
tion. 

President. —Okha has just begun to produce. 

Mr. Diwan Chand, —What does Okha say? 

President. —They say that they w'ill be able to produce 100,000 tons. The 
Karachi people also say that they will be able to produce 100,000 tons. Aden 
i.s already manufacturing about 40 lakhs niaunrls. 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —They may talk of manufacturing, hut they may not 
be idiU- to produce it. 

President. —What do you say? There is no difficulty in forming a com 
bine, but the difficulty will be about the market. 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —Somebody rvill have to fix the quota. 

President. —Who will fix it? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —The Tariff Board will do it. At present, Aden k 
sujiplying how imioli ? 

President. —About 230,000 Ions. 
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Mr. Diivan ('hand .—Aden should ho (fiveu only tho second nhanco. Tlie 
lirst cliiinco should ho given to India. 1 mean tiiat the ijiuchases should be 
made in India lirst. Aden could ho given only 30 lakhs oi inaunds at the 
most. .-Vltor all, India is India and Aden is Aden. Aden is outside India 
when all is said and done. Why should India give to Aden tnore than 30 
laklist Then, there is a halanco of one erore. 

Dr. Malihiii.- -ii India is India and Aden is Aden, why shoiui Aden have 
anything at a II t 

Mr. Diinin ('hand. - -hocimau Indian tirnis are working there. 

Dr. Mati.)t(n.- In that case, .you want the Italian works at Aden to be 
closed down and only tlie Indian works to he left. Is that your suggestionP 

^fr. Diwan (.'hand. -Tlie Indian firrn.s .should ho given the chance. 

Dr. Mdtthai .—Tliat would give you 120,000 tons. 

Mr. Diiran t'/luiid. - Primarily the fndiaii labour must he given the pru- 
ference. 

l-’i c.siilrii I .—There is not mueh luhoiir in thi.s industry. 

.Mr. Diicaii I'hand .—India must be able to make provision for its labour 
hr.st before Aden. 

iPre.s'ident.—What profit do you think that the syndicate should get? 

Mr. Diwan (.duiiid .—5 iior eent. in addition to overhead charges, interost, 
etc. 

President. -By ovo.rhoad charges you mean office charges. 

Mr. Diwan (.'hand.--Yos, establishment eliarges. Thou, there is interest. 

President. — What interest would yon allow? 

Mr. Diwan fViuiid. -Ono per cent, above tho Bank rate. The syndicate 
should he allowed all the iiieidcmal charges plus 3 per cent, profit, 

Pre.'iidcnt .—Not 5 per cent, on tho duty. 

Mr. Diwan (Jhand. —In Sambhar Government elmrges duty first, but in 
Calcutta it is (diargod afterwards. 

Prc.iidcul. —'I'he profit should not bo eiilculated on the price including the 
duty. 

Mr. jyiwan (.'hand. —I agree. 

I’re.<ide/if.-—Supposing the prico is Bs. 60 ex-golah for 100 inaunds and 
your pi'ofii IS 11s. 5, do you Tliiiik that on that condition all the (.'aiiital will 
he fiii'tlieoimng':' 

Mr. Diwan (Inrnd.- -\ guarantee up to lls. 50 lakh.s to work on this basis. 

I’rc.rident. —You will .sell at the price fixed by Government. 

Mr. Diwan ('hand. —Yes. 

President. -I'lie s.yridicate has to guarantee the quality in tho first instance. 
It has to arrange witli the inannlaetrirers about the qualiry, 

Mr. Diwan ((hand. -Yes. Tho syndicate will only get the commission. It 
will ai'i'auge lo siqipl.v the (lUalily.dixcd hy llie lioard. llie cpmlity^ must ho 
pre.scrihed by a .s|)ecilicalion ami the syndicate will sec to it that the salt 
supplied is arcoi'ding to the (|ualilv presei ili"d. The profit .sliould he 5 per 
cent, on the ohMim-m exeliiding r.Jie duty. 

Preside III. You mean minus the duty. 

^fr. Diwan {'hand.—-Yen. 

I’l l ■‘lidrnt.- Jt moaus that the profit is 12 per cent. The Imperial Bank 

rale i" !i |)el' ci'C 1. 

Mr Diwav ('hand.-(>1 iier cent. 

president.- ■ Whni a nrk will yon do for that commission ? 

Mr. Diu'an ('hand .—It will purchase and sell and maintain tho quality. 

Pre..sidenf .—Will yon not require brokers? 
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Mr. Diwan Ghand. —No. T liave llie iiioiio))oly. The rates are fixed by 
Govoriiment. Conse(iueutly there is no need lor any broher. Of course 
speeidation will take place when the supply is short of the demand and no 
one can cheek that speculation. But if the snppU' is equal to the demand, 
there is no fear of .speculation. 

I’residKnt .—Five jier cent. i,s never given to the importers as commission 
but only 2 per cent. 

Mr. .l_Hu:an (Uunid.- In other business T am earning 25 per cent. Govern¬ 
ment will not he able to raise capital front the public. Only a few selected 
bu.sinessiucu will he able to snjiply this capitai. 

-How will you sell it in the bazar? 

Mr. Diwan Glianil. —The traders will tell us what tlieir detuajid is and we 
will supply them. Obviously the traders will send us the orders. We will 
sell salt direct to the wholesalo dealers according to their reqnirpnient.s. 

J'resident. —Governtiient soiling rates must be fixed for all times. 

Mr. .DivMn Ghand. —Yes. 

President. —Governmeut lias to fix the rate for till times. Take K,-. 75 
per 100 niaujid.s lor imcrtt.shed .salt. That mu.st be tho fixed price. Yon can 
got .salt at Ws. 1)5 from outside hut it will actually sell at Rs. 75 and that 
balance of lls, 10 should he kept as .a rcscrvt-. You know of dividend equali¬ 
sation funds. It will he something like that. You can’t raise the prices 
frequently. For five or ten years the prices must remain steady. During 
tilt) transitional stage retail price.s would go up and they won’t come down. 

Mr. Diwan 1 VuMid,—Suppo.sing you buy .salt from Karachi at Bs. 40 and 
the freight, etc., is, isay, Rs. dO, that is Rs. 70 with overhead charges and so 
on; then you mean the lialani-e Bs. 5 will go into a sort of reserve fund? 

Freaident. —’I'liat is the idea. Tf it goes ui> to Rs. 80 it will still sell at 
Rs. 75 and tho haluuce will he met from that reserve fund. Do you agi'ce to 
a sclieiuo of this kind? 

Mr. Diwan ('hand. —1 will have to think about it. It seems to me that, 
this is a good idea. 

l*rmidriit, —Oi' course it wiii take time to form u sriulicate and start work. 

Mr. Diwan Ghaiul.- Wa ran begin work in two or at the most three 
months. 

Prc.si(/c)if.--Will you think over the matter and send us a scheme for the 
formation of a syndicate? 

Mr. Diwan ('hand. have submitted a proposal for Klievvra salt. At 
present the salt is carried in tipping wagons and then loaded into wagons. 
Tho rosult i.s that traders get mixed quality of .salt which they do not like. 
My proposal is that there .sliould be a separate platform where a man who 
wants crushed salt will Inivo that if u crushing mill is put uj), and a man who 
wants salt in blocks will have that quality and Government can fix rates 
according to the quality of salt taken. A syndicate in Khewra sliould operate 
in this wa.y, namely that it would buy all .salts of different qualities at a price 
which these different qualities will fetch in tho market and the average price 
they will got will he sufficient to cover 5 per cent, profit over the price. The 
Bmallor pieces can be crushed and put in bags weighing 10 lbs. Homo propa¬ 
ganda will liave to bo done to make it popular. Tho coiiiniission must be 
calculated on the price including duty. 

Prenidrnt .—Why ? 

Mr. Diwan Ghand. —Because we have got to pay the duty in luh-aiico. 

rresident. —But they have introduced credit system at Khewra? 

ilfr, Diwan Ghand .— Yes, but my capital is locked up. 

President. —They don’t take payment for six immtb.s, do they t 

Mr. Diwan Ghand. —That is so, but wo have to deiiosit Govoniment securi¬ 
ties and the difficulty is tliat these securities are getting depreciated : ,3^ per 
cent, bonds have depreciated 16 per cent, after five years since tins 5 per cent, 
loan has been issued becaiiso people think it very good. 
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Mr. Mathias. —The point is when it appreciates the profit must coma to. 
risk. 

Mr. Diwan Chand, —But businessmen will think twice before they take the 
risk. 

President. —Why do you want two syndicates? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —If you want one syndicate you can have that. In the 
case of Northern India salt the commission should be on the price with duty. 

President. —Government will allow you credit. 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —If the price is 4 annas a maund the capital required' 
would be Its. 50 lakhs because of the duty to be paid to Government. 

President. —Suppose Government does not take the duty at Khewra. 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —The price at Khewra is Rs. 30 while in Calcutta the 
price is Its. 80, so what is 5 per cent, in Calcutta is 10 per cent, in Khewra. 
By trying to safeguard its duty Government has put tip the works at Sam- 
bhar but this has increased the jirice of salt to the consumer owing to the 
freight. I am also of the opinion that all salt works in Northern India 
should be handed over to private firms both at Khewra and at Sambhar 
because if you do that, the working cost.s would bo less. I can give you an 
example of how this has been done. Government has a resin factory at 
Jalaon which is worked jointly by the Forest Department and Sir Daya 
Kishan Kaul and Government has come to an arrangement by which the 
working capital should he invested by Sir Daya Kishan Kaul and the other 
capital by Government and the shares will be half and half. Four or five 
years ago the Punjab Government wanted to give me the whole of the forests 
m the Punjab. The arrangement suggested was that they would bring all 
the timber from the north and deposit lu ouo place jointly with us and the 
profit would be divided half and half between Government and ourselves. 
This could be done in the case of salt also. In any case I would impress on 
the Board that so long as manufacture is not handed over to private manu- 
faetureers thu hardships cau.sed to the tradens will romiiin. 'J'he rules framed 
by Govornment cause us groat hardship. 

President.—Hovr ? 

Mr. Diwan Chand.—1 apply to Government to allow me so much credit. 
Government allows that. I send securities worth Its. 20 lakhs for deposit, 
again.st which credit orders are issued and piass books issued. But when 1 
want to indent they say “ wo won’t accept any indent ” although the security 
is with Government. They say “ we are making new rules, give us an indent 
when the new rules are framed ”. Now they have framed new rules and say 
the credit orders will be dealt with on the b.asis of the new rules. I requested 
them to refer the matter to arbitration but they will not do so. 

President. —Which rule is that? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —Rule IX. In the meanwhile the securities liave depre¬ 
ciated and all this Rs. 20 lakhs is locked up since a year. It is true that I 
get interest on the securities but I make no profit on that money. 

President. —Government do not accept yonr indents hut they are prepared 
to give you back the security? 

Mr. Dixran Chand. —Why should I take it back.^ I have already lost 
money on it because of depreciation. I want salt. I would have made profit 
on it if 1 had invested it elsewhere. 

President. —Your suggestion is that owing to this sort of thing Govern¬ 
ment shoulil not do this business at all? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —If Governinont does not want to do bu.siness on busi¬ 
ness lines, why does it do any business? 

/b'l'fl/ticaf-Whiit would you do suiJposing there were Khoi'lsige even ou 
business lines? 

Mr. Diwan Chand. —Shortage would not have occurred if it had been under 
private management. 
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THE CENTRAL BOARD OF REVENUE. 

Evidence of Mr. A. R. L. TOTTENHAM, C.I.E., I.C.S., and Mr. A. H. 
LLOYD, C.I.E., I.C.S., recorded at Calcutta on Monday, 
the 20th January, 1930. 

Presideni. —Since the Central Board of Reveniio has been constituted the 
whole of the Government salt administration, I take it, is under the control 
of the Government of India? 

Mr. Tottmham. —i’cs. 

President. —Tlie provinci.il salt administration work under the Central 
Board of Revenue, do they? 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes. 

President. —The Central Board of Revenue, I take it, is a sort of con¬ 
trolling authority on behalf of the Government in .salt administration? 

Mr. Lloyd. —Technically speaking one should say that the Central Board 
of Revenue has two different entities in that respect. As regards Bombay, 
Madras and Burma, I think we have statutory authority; as regards the 
Northern India Salt Revenue department and Sind, where by the way it is 
still worked by the Local Government, the Central Board of Revenue has 
no statutory authority and the work we do is really work as a branch of 
the Finance Department of the Government of India. 

Dr. Matthai. —Where local Government agencies work in respect of salt 
administration are they responsible to you? 

Mr. Lloyd. —To the Government of India. 

Dr. Matthai.—li you take Sind for example, the Commissioner of Sind 
is the officer in charge of salt there and to the extent ho is responsible for 
the salt administration, he is responsible to you, is he not? 

Mr. Lloyd. —Technically speaking he is responsible to the Government of 
Bombay. i 

President. —Why have you these two different entities? 

Mr. Lloyd. —We wanted to centralise the administration of salt every¬ 
where and we have done it only recently. We did it by stages; the last 
stage of centralisation of the salt administration in Sind ha.s not yet been 
reached because the department there is administered by a combined salt 
and exci.se department still. 

President.—1 suppose Sind would be too small a unit, 

Mr. Lloyd. —That was the idea. It would be too small; that is what the 
Government of Bombay represented. 

Mr. ToitenlixAn. —They did not like the idea of combining the salt 
departments of Bombay and Sind. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is the Salt Collector of Bombay responsible to you or 
to the Government of Bombay. 

Mr. Lloyd. —The Presidency of Bombay, excluding Sind, is under a 
Collector wlio is directly responsible to the Central Board of Revenue, 

President. —Wliat remain outside are Aden .and Sind? 

Mr. Lloyd .—Yes. AVe have nothing to do with Aden. 

Mr, Mathias. —You have no power as regards Aden in the way of 
maintaining the quality? 

Mr. Lloyd. —We have no concern at all with Aden, We don’t even 
know whether there is a salt administration there. 

President —Then a? regards the general policy of the Governmcr,t are 
you responsible for initiating it or are you merely carrying out the policy 
of the Government of India? 
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Mr. Tottenham. —We also make suggestions. 

President. —For example, if some principle is required to be considered 
you will consider it and then submit it to the Government of India P 

Mr. Tottenham. —The idea may occur to the Finance Member, and he 
may refer to us, or the idea may occur to us, and we may submit it to him. 

President. —The normal practice is for you to initiate the policy and 
discuss it with the Government of India and then the Government of 
India lays down the policy and you carry it out. That is how it is 
worked, is it not? 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —.Aden on the Civil side is supposed to be under the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bombay and any questions arising out of the administration of 
salt would, I supi)Ose, be entirely disposed of by the Government of Bombay, 
that is to say the Resident in Aden who is the Administrative OlRcer there 
is responsible to the Government of Bombay and therefore salt being a 
part of the civil administration the Government of Bombay would be con¬ 
sulted, would it not? 

Mr. Lloyd. —The Government of Bombay would really be concerned with 
it I think. The point is if the Governitient of Bombay are working as 
agents in-this matter it is dealt with by the Government of Bombay in a 
department which is not really our department. The reason why we have 
nothing to do with it is simply this, that no revenue is collected at Aden 
for the Government of India on salt produced there. After all we p the 
Central Board of Revenue are primarily concerned with the collection of 
salt tax. 

Dr. Mattlioi.—Yon are concerned with the customs revenue. The re¬ 
venue paid on Aden salt is customs revenue and to that extent therefore 
you are concerned with Aden. 

Mr. Lloyd. —No more than we are concerned with Port Said or Liverpool 
or Hamburg production on whicli also we collect customs revenue. 

Dr. Matthai. —The difference is that so far as Port Said is. concerned 
it is not under the jurisdiction of any Government agency in India and 
that makes a difference. 

Mr. Lloyd. —It makes no difference. 

President. —As regards manufacture generally I take it that you are also 
in charge of the manufacturing department? 

Mr. IJoyd. —Y'es. The same establishments work production and pre¬ 
vention. We are in charge of the whole concern. 

President. —I don’t want to go into the rvhole history about Government 
starting manufacture of salt and so on, but I take it that the main principle 
underlying Government policy as regards manufacture is that it wants to 
control prices. Is that the idea? 

Mr. Lloyd. —My own personal idea is that so far as Northern India, 
where our principal sources of salt are, is concerned the reason why Gov¬ 
ernment administers these sources is that Government wanted to keep 
manufactm-c at one single source in single hands. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is it to prevent illicit manufacture? 

Mr. Lloyd. —I think that was the idea at the .start. 

Mr. Tottenham. —There were i>olitical reasons for Government’s taking 
over salt works from the Indian States. 

Mr. Mathias. —It was largely to prevent manufacture and smuggling 
from the Indian States and thereby depriving Government of the duty? 

Mr. Lloyd. —I don’t think that would he a reason for Government under¬ 
taking manufacture of salt at all. It may be a reason why Government 
should control it at different sources. I don’t think production is necessarily 
an element of prevention. 
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Mr.. Mathias .—It might be historically. 

Mr. Lloyd .—^You would have to go rather far back into the history of> 
the industry. 

President .—Since they acquired Samhhar Government have been manu¬ 
facturing salt there departmentally; at Khewra also manufacture has been 
going on since the annexation of the Punjab. 

Mr. Tottenham.:—Since Moghul times it has always been Government 
property. 

President .—Government should go on manufacturing salt? 

Mr. Tottenham.—I should have thought there were very strong reasons. 

Mr. Lloyd.—I think there would be considerable political difficulties about 
inarnifaftiire of salt at, Sambhar by private entei-prise because it is the pro- 
perty of Indian States. 

President.—You can lease it out to private manufacturers; what is the 
objection there? 

Mr. Lloyd .—We don’t know whether we can. 

President.—The whole point is this. Supposing we recornmended that it 
would be better if Government did not undertake manuiacture of salt, 
do you think there are any inherent difficulties in the suggestion? 

Mr. !doiid.—l think there will be political questions involved in it, 
but we can only try. 

Mr. Tottenham-.—One point really about Northern India is that you 
have a single huge source of mauufaetm-e which supplies very large areas. 

President.-"K single unit will lend Itself much better to private enter¬ 
prise. 

Mr. Lloyd.—But that might lead to profiteering. 

Presidont .—Whether eventually it could not be handed over to private- 
enterprise that is what I want to understand. One of the points we are . 
considering is the desirability of having a unified marketing organisation 
and the time may come when marketing and manufacturing may be com¬ 
bined under one single agency. If that leads to economy by which the- 
public benefits it might be a good way of doing that, but before we can 
consider this (luestion we should like to Itnow whether there are any special 
reasons why Government should continue to manufacture. On general 
grounds you will admit that Government is not the usual agency for carry¬ 
ing on manufacture. 

Mr. Lloyd.—So far as the Central Board of Revenue is concerned, you 
have alreadv been informed that it has been our idea since we took over 
any responsibility, to encourage private enterprise rather than to de-relop 
the Government works, as is best illustrated by the case of Maiirypur. That 
is our own- viewy so to speak, “ other things being equal ’ . There are 
already existing salt ivorks under such conditions side by side with ours. 
But as to what should be done in a case where a single unit must be in 
single hands as in the case of the Khewra mines, whether Khewra minea 
should be handed over to private enterprise, or not, 1 am unable to answer 
that question because we have never considered that. 

President .—I wish you to consider it later on. 

, Mr. Mathuis .—Would there be any 'inherent difficulties^^ such as the 
question of the ex]iense of the preventive staff and so on? If you had 
a system of private enterpri.se I take it you will have to employ tM pre¬ 
ventive staff and the private manufacturer -will have his own manufactur¬ 
ing staff. 

Mr. Lloyd.—We have never examined the question but I should say 
myself that probably there is some slight economy from combining pre-ven- 
■ tion and production. On the other hand it is quite clear that a good deal 
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of the preventive staff would have to be employed on the same scale 
whether the works were private or Government works, and that a good 
■deal of tho production staff is solely engaged in production. 

President. —We are not contemplating any increase in the units of pi'o- 
duotion and therefore your preventive staff might suffice or you will require 
even less because there would be concentration of manufacture. What we 
aro considering is this. Supposing we eventually decided that tho best way 
of stabilLsing prices is to have a marketing organisation, with Bengal to 
start with, then if we had the manufacture in this part of India, it would 
bo anotuulous if Government had two different sources nt Sambbar and at 
Khewra which would compete in the same market with the salt that we 
put in Bengal. For that rea.son it may be necessary eventually to hand 
over the marketing to the marketing organisation. If we decided that 
■Government was the host marketing organisation the question will not 
arise. But supposing wo decided that there ought to be a marketing 
organisation which will first start with Bengal then it will have to take 
over the marketing of Government salt. When we have got to that stage 
you may hand over manufacture also to this organisation or to some other 
private agency, so that excluding the Bombay and Madras Presidency you 
have practically the whole lield wliere this single organisation may operate 
That is the eventual result that we aro considering. It is only in such 
an event that this question will arise. 

Mr. Tottenham. —I am not prepared to go so far as handing over mnnu- 
faoture at Sambhar and Khewra to private enterprise. 

President. —We are going to (ousider how far Government itself can 
manufacture, but subject to that this point may arise, and if you were in a 
position to advise ns it would have been better. But in any case perhaps 
you will think over it and let us know because if there are political difficul¬ 
ties we don’t want to raise this question. 

Mr. Tottenham.— -I rather doubt if w'e can express any opinion on it. 

President. —Of course you can’t express any opinion on behalf of Gov¬ 
ernment but how does it strike you? 

Mr. Lloyd. —It is an idea which has a certain amount of attraction for 
me. I would make it perfectly clear that our concern with the salt depart¬ 
ment is a revenue concern only and one might say that the salt depart¬ 
ment might be divided into two halves, one for production and the othei 
for prevention and collection of the duty. 

President. —It is the same sort of thing that I w'as just now suggesting 
to you, that is to say the revenue collection department should be .separated 
from the production and the marketing department. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I don’t say it should, but I say it has its attractions. 

President. —How far that may be possible we are not yet prepared to say 
We have not really formed any opinion. We are trying to explore the 
subject. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Quite so. 

Mr. Tottenham. —You said something just now relating to Northern India 
■about concentrating manufacture. Is it your idea that any of the existin') 
sources should be abandoned? 

President. —I don’t mean that. If there are any small works, it might 
bo better for the Government not to work them. 

Mr. Tottenham. —Do you mean that they should be abandoned alto¬ 
gether or they should be given over to private enterprise? In fact we have 
given over a small source in the Punjab near Siiltanpur to private enter¬ 
prise. 

President. —If we were to put forward a scheme like that what would 
happen would be this ; we don’t contemplate that Sambhar should be given 
to one manufacturer and Khewra to another and Jvarachi to somebody eke 
We mean one big central organisation. ' 
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Mr. Lloyd. —A scheme of rationalisation. 

President. —Yes. That organisation will consider where it can produoa 
the salt. It \\ill maintain such sources as it finds economic from its point 
' of view. It will close down others. That is the idea. 

Mr. Toftenham .—Would it be a private organisation or a semi-public or¬ 
ganisation? 

President. —What we are thinking at present is a sort of public utility 
concern under the control of Government. 

Mr. Tottenham. —There would not be the same objection to that as to a 
private enterprise. 

President. —It would he under the control of the Government. 

Mr. Tottenham. —Quite so. 

President. —In various ways as regards prices, as regards profits as 
regards quality, and as regards vaiioua other things, but all the internal 
management would he in its h.ands. There would be no profiteering and 
no deterioration of quality. Those are the two things and if there is any 
risk of loss, that is passed over to that organisation. As regards profits 
they would be limited. 

Mr. Lloyd. —That of course I had in mind when I spoke about guarantees. 

President. —Unless there are the.se guarantees we cannot contemplate 
handing it over to a marketing organisation. 

Mr. Lloyd. —If I may turn for a moment to the questionnaire your view 
would lip. pending any decision on such a scheme as you have outlined, it 
is desirable to retain the control of as many sources under the Government 
as are ncoessihle. Our having given Sultanpur to private enterprise 
recently is rather unfortunate from that point of view. 

President. —It is for that roa.snn I told your man in Karachi that Gov¬ 
ernment were not to do anything a,s regards licenses and so on. It was 
because we are considering that point and we don’t want to add complica¬ 
tions. 

Mr. f.loyd. —'There are sufficient complications already at Karachi. 

President. —And I thought it was time for us to let you know that this 
is what we are doing. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Quite, 

Pre.nde.iit. —We shall deal with the marketing organisation in a little 
more detail when we cover the other issues. The price policy of Govern-, 
ment so far as I can uiKler.stand it is not to m.ake a iirofit. Is that right? 

Mr. Tottenham .—Yen or a loss. 

President. —You can look at it in two ways. Up to now the policy of the 
Government, as far as I can see, is to fix its price for each works and to 
see whether it was making a profit or loss, is not that right? 

Mr. Lhrijd .—Up till lately; but lately certain works have been grouped 
together for the purpose. 

Dr. Mattluii. —In the Punjab the works have been grouped together. 

Mr. TJoyd. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —I understand the reagon why you want to avoid profit is 
that it will be an indirect increase to the excise. 

Mr. Tottenham. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —And therefore it would be a means of defeating possibly 
the vote of the Assembly. 

Mr. Lloyd.—The policy was decided long before the Assembly existed. 

Mr. Matliia.s .—It would be direct increase to taxation for which there 
is no authority, 

Mr. Lloyd. —An increase in taxation- that would be unfair. However, 
.1 do not know what the original idea was. I 
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President. —We don’t want to embarrass the Government from any 
political point of view. I just want to know what precisely Government 
has committed itself to as regards this profit. If it means on the whole 
of the Government salt undertakings it does not make a profit, that we 
can understand. Does it also mean that in any particular area it should 
make no profit P 

Mt. Lloyd. — No. 

President. —That is rather important. 

Mr. Lloyd. —The Government of India have not committed themselves. 
They can group sources together. 

President. —It has been put rather loosely. I just want to get a 
precise idea. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I don’t think Government are in any way committed to 
leaving each source to stand by itself. 

president. —It is open to the Government therefore to put it diwn as 
a general principle that on the whole of its salt undertakings it shall not 
make a profit. 

Mr. Lloyd. —That is the position now. All the important Government 
undertakings are within the big group. 

J)r. Matthai. —That means the whole of the Northern India Sources. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes, and I think it includes Kharaghoda. 

President. —Kecently I think you have included Kharuglioda iu that 
group. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —May I just ask you a question on that point? I expect 
that the principle on which that grouping was done was that you don’t 
incur any loss on the Northern India sources taken all together. At the 
same time you want to adjust the prices as between Sambhar, Khewra and 
Kharaghoda in such a way that the present market for each source is 
more or less preserved. That is the principle on which it has been done. ' 

Mr, Lloyd. —That is the principle. 

Mr, Mathias. —The principle being that if the markets vary, the costs 
will vary, You must assume more or less a stable market, before the costs 
could be estimated. 

Mr. Lloyd. —The more immediate object is to avoid the embarrassment 
of all the demand being concentrated in one source. 

President. —As regards prices, what I see in this part of the market is 
this : you have been trying more or less to eliminate uneconomic competi¬ 
tion between one Government source and another, is that right? 

Mr. Lloyd. —It would be fairer to say that we were trying to prevent 
the emergence of undesirable new competition. 

President. —Leave aside the question of consumers’ taste for the moment 
and put yourself in the position of a manufacturer who has got six different 
units more or less manufacturing the same class of goods, wouldn’t you in 
that case fix the price in such a way that your six units do not come into 
competition on the borderland. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Is it not a restatement of what we have said as being 
our policy? 

President. —But you have that in view. 

Mr. Lloyd. —We have that in view—to keep the various sources which 
can most conveniently supply. 

President. —For that you want to make adjustment of prices. 

Mr. Lloyd.- Yes. 

President. —If the adjustment do not appear to be sufficient, you would 
Agree to other adjustments being made. 

Mr. Lloyd.—Quite. 
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President. —You would? 

Mr, Lloyd. —The present prices were fixed after a consideration of what 
"we thought at the time to be a suitable divergence from the actual estimated 
cost price at each source. We took the estimated actuals for the purpose 
of making adjustments such as jou suggest which are embodied in ths 
present prices. If further adjustments were necessary, we would make 
them. 

President. —I was not quite clear in my mind. That is one of the 
objects which Government has in view? 

Mr. Lloyd. —Undoubtedly. 

President. —As far as possible each source would have its own geogra- 
filiical zone. 

Mr. TAoyd. —Yes. 

Mr. Tottenham. —May I read a paragraph out of this note? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr, Tottenham. — “ In theory it might be argued that as salt is being 
sold at cost price, a price should he charged for the salt of each soul'ce 
•which it costs the department to produce that salt. But this leads to the 
somewhat diffifuilt position that the Government of India raise barriers 
against themselves and alter the limits of the zones to which the various 
kinds of salt are despatched. For instance, if the price of Khewra salt is 
raised to annas from annas, the cost of a wagon (the basis of the 
transactions between most of the purchasers at the mine and their consti¬ 
tuents) I'ises by over fis. 60. This will lead to the replacement of Khewra 
salt by Sambhar salt in marginal territory, and the smaller consumption 
of the former will lead to a higher cost of production per maund with a 
consequential need for raising the price again and the creation of a vicious 
circle wiiich can only result in a serious diminution in the consumption 
of a salt of which there exists an abundant and secured supply ”. These 
•considerations were borne in mind. 

Dr, Matthai. —In other words the object of your new policy is to elimi¬ 
nate competition between different Government sources. 

Mr, Tottenham. —Yes. 

Mr. Lloyd, —To eliminate so to say undesirable competition; to put 
those marginal .zones at the most convenient points having regard to the 
capacity of the works. 

President.—iAow we come to the next point. Your prices are fixed more 
. or less c;r-works. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes. 

President. —That works in rather a peculiar way. Just by way of 
illustration, take Sambhar. You sell at As. 6 including weighment. That 
<was raised from As. 4-3 to As. 5. 

Mr, Lloyd. —Yes. 

President .—You have fixed this price on a certain production, which 
we will assume for the sake of argument was 60 lakhs of maunds. We would 
t;hen assume that if you could produce one crores of maunds, your average 
cost would come down from As. 5 to say As. 3. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes. 

President. —But that extra 40 lakhs have got to go to more distant 
markets. Therefore if you charge that same As. 5 for the distant markets 
yon cannot hope to capture those markets. If you sell the 60 lakhs at 
As. 6 and the other 40 lakhs at As. 3 or As. 2 as the case may be, you are 
able to get those markets and you are able, to realise a price which gives 
you a return which is the equivalent of your reduced average cost. 

Mr. Lloyd. — Yes. 

President. —^You may have a price of As. 5 in a particular zone. Wo 
■will call it the home market. In the home market you get a higher price 
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and in the more distant markets you get a lower price. But I find that 
Government have been rather I'eluctant to charge different prices. The 
consequence therefore is that you cannot increase your production, and 
may possibly be keeping up the price of all salt higher than you need. 

Mr, Tottenham, —Did you mention a figure for the cost of production? 
Assuming that the output was 100 lakhs of maunds, we have figures as to 
what the cost price would he. On 100 lakhs of maunds it would be about 
annas 4 pies 8 a maund. The sale price would be As, 0-4-8 including, 
everything. 

President. —The figures are not necessarily correct. They are merely 
given for the sake of illustration. This point has been considered pre¬ 
viously and Government have always said that the consumer must not be 
deprived of the advantage of his proximity to the works. He must have 
that advantage in the price. If you adhere to that principle for ever, 
you cannot hope to expand your market. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes. 

President. —Government need not make any profit on the whole, but it 
is not bound to sell at the same price in all localities. 

Mr. Lloyd. —That is a matter of machinery. As a matter of principle 
I myself cannot see any objection. 

President. —At present you cannot commit Government. I can quite- 
see that but do you really see any objection in principle? 

Mr. Lloyd. —I don’t see any objection in principle. 

Mr. Tottenham. —But it might be difficult in practice. 

Mr. Lloyd. —If I may quote an analogy, this question has a certain 
resemblance to the question which has been discussed in the Public Accounts 
Committee whether electricity supplied from Sambhar to Phulera Station 
has been sold at a loss or not. It has been decided that the price recovered 
was sufficient to cover the extra cost though it did not contribute anything, 
towards the overhead. So, we were justified in holding that the power was 
not supplied at a loss. 

Mr. Mathias.- The principle really is that people who live adjacent to- 
the Salt Works cannot reasonably complain if they are getting the salt 
at a price at which they will get it if the production has been sufficient only 
for that market. 

President. —That is the principle. In the long run of course he will 
benefit by the reduction. But supposing the manufacture was undertaken, 
for him only the cost might come to 8 annas a maund instead of 5 annas, 
so that that is his maximum limit at that end, or it may be that if he 
has got a substitute the price of that substitute would he his maximum 
limit. Within those limits there is no objection to his having to pay 
a little more. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Speaking personally I see no objection as a matter of 
principle. 

President. —Take the Bengal market. Assuming that Sambhar can 
produce the finer salt that is used in Bengal, it has got a long lead and 
therefore unless the price is reduced that salt cotdd not be put in that market. 
It is for that reason that I ,'im asking you. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Quite. 

Mr. Tottenham. —Are you suggesting that it should be sold below cost 
price in those remote places? 

President. —The question does not arise so long as the average price that 
.you realise gives you the price that you want. 

Ur. Matthai. —Exactly as you are selling in the Khewra market. 

President. —It is the same principle on which a big organisation is worked. 
Take the cost of sulphate of ammonia for instance. In the home country 
it would be sold at a higher price than the average they would get im 
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foreign countries. I am putting this, question to you because there has been 
a lot of argument about this in the past mainly based on the fact that a 
man in the proximity of the works should not be deprived of his freight 
advantage or some such thing and that he ought to get the gait at the 
same price as anybody else. 

Mr. Lloyd .—As I say, speaking personally I don’t see that that argument 
is convincing. 

President .—Then, as regards the commercialisation of Government 
accounts, I take it that you are advised by the Auditor General. 

Mr. Lloyd .—The form of the accounts you meanP 

President .—Yes. 

Mr, Lloyd, —The form of the accounts is adopted on the advice of the 
Auditor General’s staff. 

Mr. Tottenham .—We have always taken his advice. 

President. —We want to know how far the Auditor General has a voice 
in the commercialisation of accounts. As regards prices I take it that he 
has no voice. 

Mr. Lloyd. —No. 

President .—But he can say that you are losing on the transaction and 
therefore to that extent he may have a voice. 

Mr. Tottenham.—B.e can call our attention to it. 

President .—He may say that you were losing as he has said in one case 
and therefore he will make suggestions as to what you should do. Whether 
you accept his suggestions or not is a different matter. 

Mr. Tottenham, —He can report ultimately to the Secretary of State. 

President .—We look upon it as a business and we want to know how 
far this sort of control is exercised in a way which may interfere with your 
management. 

Mr, Lloyd .—I think you may put any apprehensions of that sort aside. 
Really as I understand it the function of the Auditor General and his staff 
is to make certain that we enter everything in such a manner as to secure 
accurate results and calculations but how we use those results is a matter 
which rests with the Government of India solely. 

President. —T may be quite wrong, but my idea of audit is that it has 
got to soe that the money that is being voted by somebody else has been 
properly spent—not properly spent exactly but accounted for. 

Mr. Lloyd .—The commercial audit is to see that we debit the right thing 
to the right heads. It is to make sure that we debit to the cost of pro¬ 
duction everything that should be so debited. 

President .—The Auditor General considers what constitutes the cost of 
production. 

Mr. rAoiid. —Yes. 

President. —I have seen that he allocates also. 

Mr. Tottenham. —But we are not bound by that. 

Mr. Lloyd. —The point is that even if you obtain his figure and take it as 
tlie right cost of pi'odiiction, the Govemment of India are not bound to sell 
at that price. It is a matter of policy; it is not a statutory matter. 

Dr. Matthai..~^\ see in some of your notes a point raised about weighment 
charges. 1 understand that the suggestion made by the audit officer is that 
about ],/6th ought to be charged to the manufacturing costs. Supposing ulti¬ 
mately the Central Board of Revenue decides that tome other proportion is 
the riglit proportion and if the Government of India accept it, you can set 
aside the audit officer's suggestion. 

Mr. Tottenham.— We have done so. 

Mr. Mathias. —In practice, the audit officer goes considerably beyond point¬ 
ing out whether the accounts have been kept correctly or not. 
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Mr. Lloyd. —That is what is called higher audit. 

Mr. Mathias. —Don’t you find that in some cases it is embarrassing? 

Mr. Lloyd. —If the authority of the Government of India remains aa 
before, I don't see any embarrassment. If he is able to argue that we are 
committing a breach of some statutory regulation, then it may be embarrass¬ 
ing. If, for instance, there was a clause in the Indian Salt Act saying that 
salt should not be sold at more than the cost price, I can see there, might be 
a very serious embarrassment. 

Mr. Mathias. —Such suggestions, for instance, as relate to stocks or price 
normally go to the Public Accounts Committee, would they not? To that 
extent, they might embarrass the ooimnereial management of the Department, 
might they not? 

Mr. Lloyd. —To answer that, I want a definition of the word ‘ embarrass¬ 
ing 

President. —I want first to discuss the functions of the Audit Department : 
then, those of the Public Accounts Committee so far as they are relevant in 
this enquiry. Now, as regards the Audit Department, I take it that you 
use them as your advisers in the commercialisation of your accounts. 

Mr. Lloyd.—That is correct. 

President. —But then, you are not necessarily bound to follow the advice 
of tlie audit officer unless ho is able to point out some irregularity which 
comes within the audit rules or the law. 

Mr, Lloyd .—I think that is a correct statement. 

President.—I have not really very much to say as regards what we may 
■call the works costs by which I mean the costs incurred at the works such as 
labour, power, fuel, and so on exceitt os regards Khewra to which I shall 
oorne presently- Speaking generally, the greater part of the selling price 
consists of what we describe a.s overhead cbarge.s and the return on capital. 

Mr. Lloyd. —At all sources? 

President .—^At most of them I thiuk. 

Mr. Lloyd.—Yes, if you include royalty in overhead charges. 

President.—'ihe Sambhar costs are very low if you exclude the royalty. 

Mr. -I.loyd. —I admit that at once as regards Sambhar. 

President. —We work out the costs in a somewhat different way. 

Mr. Lloyd. —We have an estimate for what we call ‘ normal ’ output at 
Sambhar and under that estimate royalty and compensation come to pretty 
nearly half. The next biiggeat item is ‘ manufacturing charges ’. Then, 
comes ' interest and depreciation ’ which together are slightly below manu¬ 
facturing charges. 

President .—The manufacturing charges constitute one-third of the total 
costs, 

Mr. Lloyd. —Onc-fourtli, if you include intere.st and other capital charge-s, 

Dr. Matthai. —May I know what is your normal figure for royalty? 

Mr. Lloyd. —Bs. 8,70,000. 

President. —It came to Rs. 9,72,000. 

Mr. Lloyd. —That was for 1928-29. 

Dr. Matthai, —That is just lindev 2 annas a maund. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —The, manufacturing costs would be slightly above one anna. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes. 

President. —We work out coats in this way. We first of al! determine 
wh.at we call the works costs. I think you call them prime costs. Tlien, 
we add the other charges. 

Mr, Lloyd. —Depreciation and interest you mean. 
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President.—Yes. As regards depreciation we don’t generally follow the 
income-tax rates. Of course, that might not apply to salt. 

Mr. Tottenham. —I don’t think we follow the income-tax rates either. 

President.—Most people do. In other lenquiriee we have followed, a 
rough and ready principle* We allow 6^ per cent, on the total block value, 
but that is not possible in this enquiry. First of all, we have to determine 
the value of the block. It is there that I find some difficulty in the commer¬ 
cialisation. We will take Sambhar for inatanoe. I am giving you round 
figures. Your total block value comes to Rs. 54 lakhs roughly. 

Mr. lAoyd. —I have not got that. 

President. —You may take them a.s approximate figures. As 1 uas telling 
you just now, before 'determining the depreciation which you are entitled 
to add. we have to determine the block value 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes. 

President. —This is how we have done in other enquiries. We^ first of 
all determine what the unit ought to be as regards production. Jlien. we 
P8V that if a man was working this unit, it would cost him so much. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes. 

President. —That will be scrapped after so many years, and we allow that 
proportion. Supposing we take the life the unit as 16 year.s as we have 
done in other enquiries we allow 6i per cent, on that. What we go Ity is 
hov/ much it would cost him if he was erecting a new unit to replace the one 
in use. Let me understand how the value has been arrived at. I under¬ 
stood that they had taken the actual cost. 

^/r. Lloyd. —Yes, not the replacement cost. 

President. —Therefore the actual costs may be less or they may be more. 

Mr. Lloyd. —In the ease of Sambhar it will be more. 

President.—Most of the money was spent between 1920 and 1924, was 
it not? 

Mr. Lloyd. —'Ihat is so. 

President. —The actual book value has been taken. In most of our 
other enquiries we have cut down the value of anything that was done prior 
to 1923 by about 40 per cent, because the prices then were very high. In 
most of our enquiries in all postwar expenditure, I will say rather up to the 
armistice and in 1923-24 when the exchange came down to Ig. 6d., what 
we did was to write down the value, I want to know' whether that was done 
in this case, 

Mr. Lloyd. —No. I don’t admit that there was any case for doing it, 
because you were then concerned with private concerns which are run by 
private enterprise working for profit while this was a c'oncem which as run 
out of public money not aiming at a profit. I don’t suppose au analogy 
could be drawn between the two. 

President. —The point is this. Suppose that between 1922 and 1924 your 
hook value was Rs. 40 lakhs; 1 need not dispute that fact as regards the 
letiuii on the capital. But for depreciation it may be a diifcrcut matter. 
The question is whether you need depreciation on Rs. 40 lakhs. If the 
replacement value is not as much as 40 lakhs, you would be allowing too 
much for depreciation. 

Mr. Lloyd. —If you depreciate on less than 40 lakhs you are writing off a 
portion as dead loss. 

President. —To rebuild a plant you should have sufficient money for re. 
placement. For that purpose you must have a sufficient depreciation fund. 

Mr, Lloyd. —I see your point,—that depreciation should be fixed with a 
view to rebuilding the plant not with a view to past costs. 

Mr. Tottenham. —You don’t know' what the costs wall be in future. 0»r« 
is * conservative method. 
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Fresident .—We more or less give you wiiat ue consider the present replace¬ 
ment value of the plant. 

Mr. Lloyd.--! am prepared to admit that the present replacement cost is 
less, but the future replacement cost may be as big as the original cost. 

fVesidenf.-Tliat has not been our experience. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I admit I see no reason to assert that we must oontemplata 
future replacement cost being at as high a level as the original cost. 

President. —I am simply telling you what we have found in our enquiries. 
Take the ease of the Indian Iron and Steel Company. They put up their 
plant about the same time. Take the ca.se of the Tinplate industry; the 
same thing happened in the Steel industry. As a matter of fact some of 
them have written down their block account by a higher figure. 

Mr. Lloyd. — f think it i.s a most useful idea which had not occurred to me. 

President. —What we say is thi.s. The money tliat you have spent on the 
plant is locked up and tlierefori; voii are entitled id a return on your actual 
invostmcnl but we can say you are not entitled to depreciation on that amount 
becaii.se you can rejilace your plant at miieli less cost and as far as I see you 
don't seem to disagree with me. 

Mr. Lloyd. —1 can’t find any basis upon which I can disagree. 

President. —If the ..fiiditor General has advised you on this point, we should 
not con->ider oiirstdves necessarily hound bv his decision. 

Mr. r.loiid.- -T can't say whether the Government would accept your advice 
or tlie .fiiditor (ieueval’s advice on a point like this. 

President the actual ci'.st taken witii the advice of the Auditor 
Oenernl ? 

.V r. Llojid .—(.'erf ainly. 

Prnsiilent.■ -I iindersii-od from ,\oiir olfieers at Sainhlmr and Kliewra that 
they were required to find out the actual costs wherever possible. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Tliat is the present practice. 

rresidenl. —Then T tiiink that in tlicir case they put a valuation on what 
existed. 

Mr. Tottenham. —I think that is riglit. 

President.- T liavo not been able to discover how they arrived at that 
valuation. So far as Sanibhav is concerned wo have this big sum, R.s. 36 
lakh.s, wliich has been spent during that period and the question arises only 
as regards that. 

T)r. Matlhai. —Actually llie hulk of the capital expenditure in Sambhar 
has been in respect of tlie kyar.s. The building and kyars between them cost 
Rs. 48 lakhs out of a total of 54 lakhs; so that the plant cost about R.s. 2 
lakhs and roads and bridge,s about Rs. 2,000. 

Mr. Lloyd. — 't he expression ‘ buildings and kyars ' that you use is a 
very comprehen.sive expression becau.se the tigiiro would also cover the dams. 

Dr. Mattheii .—Tho point 1 was trying to raise is this, that supposing it 
was a question of determining the replacement value tlie reduction in prime 
cost would not be so great in the case of bridges and buildings as it would 
be in the c.ase of plant and machinery. 

Mr. Lloyd.- T suppose not. I may say wo take different rates of depre¬ 
ciation on different classes of work, e.y.. on buildings per cent., on plant 
and muchinery 7f per cent. ,nnd .so on. 

T)r. Mul.lhai. — 2h pci- cci\t. is the ini-ome tax figure. 

President. —T liave got that split uji like this (hands in a statement). 

Mr. Lloyd. —That is better. 

President. -I don’t want to enter into all this controversy which ha.s bean 
going oa as regards Sambhar hut T may tell you what ray feeling is about 
Sambhar, I am not oxpi-e.ssing any definite opinion, but su])pi>sing you wore 
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given this full depreciation which would wdpe off Sambhar in 16 or 16 years 
will the works be reconstructed in the same way? These works, I take it, 
were started before your time. 1 tried to get such information as I could 
from the files and the impression it made on my mind—I am not an expert 
in salt making—but the impression made on my mind is this that if you 
were to reconstruct Sambhar it might be very different from what it is now. 
That enters into the question of replacement value; that is why I am put¬ 
ting it to you. Am I not right in saying that Mr. Bunting who was mainly 
in charge of the scheme—I have never come in personal contact with hirri- 
vva.s an irrigation engineer. 

Mr, Lloyd. —^Yes. 

Vresident. —What I could not get any information on was how far 
Mr, Bunting had experience of salt works. 

Mr. Tottenham. —He was not originally a salt engineer but he studied 
the subject. 

President. —The whole point is he was not an engineer who bad any per¬ 
sonal experience of salt making. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Ho gained considerable experience in other countries. In ail 
fairness to him I can’t admit that he had not studied the subject. 

President.—l have been trying to get the information and I want to know 
whether he studied the question before the scheme was projected. 

Mr, Lloyd. —I can’t tell you the exact history of it but I know that he 
studied the subject. 

President.—He is studying salt making now'. 

Mr. Lloyd. —May I point out to you that the problems presented by 
Sambhar are probably unique in the world. 

President.—l don’t dispute that fact if you are speaking of it as a piece 
of irrigation work; as a salt works I have doubts. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I hope the reporter will not record any agreement on our 
part as regards that. 

President. —In going into this question we should be careful as to what 
we should recommend that Government should do with the depreciation fund 
when it has accumulated. Since you have been in charge of these works 
have you consulted any salt manufacturing expert to find out what can be 
done at Sambhar? 

Mr, Lloyd. —There was none available. Attempts were made to find one 
but there was no salt expert available who was a greater expert than 
Mr. Bunting. 

Mr. Tottenham. —The electrical part of the scheme was reported on favour¬ 
ably by Mr, Pitkeathly. 

President. —I don’t deny that Mr. Bunting may have been a very 
clever engineer but we have to look at it from the coinmonsense point of 
view. What I suggest is that you had first to find out what processes should 
be used in the manufacture of salt and then you were to construct your 
works accordingly. Was that done? 

Mr. Lloyd. —Mr, Bunting had behind him the accumulated experience of 
the Northern India Salt Kevenue Department. 

President. —Quite true but whether that experience is enough for the 
purpose of launching a big project is doubtful. When we were at Sambhar, 
I examined Mr. Mclver who has been there as General Manager for many 
years and he said that he actually was not consulted by Mr. Bunting. 

Mr. Lloyd. —He was not the General Manager in Mr. Bunting’s time. 
He had a superior officer. I imagine Mr. English was his superior officer. 

President. —I never heard of Mr. English. 

Mr. Lloyd. —He wrote a book about salt manufacture and he actually 
carried on some of Mr. Buting’s work while he wa,s on leave. T .say that 
merely because I don’t think it should be published that any individual 



officer now in service said that he was not consulted. I think it would 
create an unfair impression. 

President. —^This man was there and he was apparently not consulted. I 
don t say that nobody else was consulted. 

Mr. Lloj/ci.—That is what I mean. I don’t think it ia correct to suggest 
that Mr. Bunting entirely operated out of his own head without reference 
to the officers of the department. Of course I was not there either. It was 
a suggestion which I could not accept on such information as I possess. 

President. —^Your case is that there is no expert whom you can consult. 

Mr. Lloyd. —We have not been able to find one. 

President. —And therefore it follows that Sambhar works must go on as 
they are. 

Mr. Lloyd. —The opinion of the Government of India is that Sambhar 
works are well designed and well executed. 

President. —^That ia based not on the advice of experts in salt manufacture. 

Mr. Lloyd. —As I say, in the nature of things how can there be experts 
in conditions exactly like Sambhar P But it is on the advice of all sorts of 
persons including for example Sir Thomas Holland who was in the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

President. —I am merely suggesting this; so far as it is relevant to this 
enquiry that-whatever the view may be, it is worth while for the Govern¬ 
ment of India to see now that proper advice is taken. You cannot assume 
that you have taken the best advice. 

Mr. Lloyd. —We have taken all the best advice available to us on this 
matter in the course of the discussions arising out of the manner in which 
Mr. Bunting conducted his works. 

President. —That part of the thing 1 have read and I have no sympathy 
with that discussion. The money has been spent. 

Mr. Lloyd. —What I wish to make clear is that we have taken the best 
advice that is available to us and it is the conclusion of the Government. 
We at any rate the Member.s of the Board are not prepared to make any 
admission whatever that Mr. Bunting’s scheme was not well conceived and 
w^ll executed. 

President. —If you go as far as that we will point out where it is not so. 
If you take up this stand without knowing what we have in mind, I have 
nothing to say. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I should be glad if you could throw any light. This is the 
first time that criticism of this sort has been suggested as far as I know. 
Therefore we should be very glad to receive and consider any suggestion or 
criticism from whichever source it comes. 

President. —I am suggesting to yon whether you are prepared to take 
expert advice. 

Mr. Lloyd. —We are prepared to take any advice. 

President. —It has been assumed all along that so far as the construction 
of the works is concerned, there is no room for improvement and I am try¬ 
ing to point out that it is not the correct attitude. 

Mr. Lloyd. —We should be very glad to consider any suggestion that you 
put forward which has not been put before us. No concrete statement about 
improvement has been put forward except the question of electrification. 

President. —That is a very minor thing. 

Mr. Lloyd.- —I am speaking generally of the scheme. I am not speaking 
of any detail. I am not speaking of any wind mill here oh there. 

President. —We may point this out in our report if it becomes necessary, 
but I will tell yon one or two points about it. As far as we could see from 
the records and the evidence—theje may be otlier documents to which we have 
had no access— wtt don’t find that there was sufficient evidence to suggest that 
this process of manufacture which has been adopted in Sambhar was 
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sufficiently investigated for instance before it was actually adopted. You 
know the process they call the accretion system. The main idea was to pre¬ 
serve the brine. 

Mr. Lloyd. —That was one of ttjp fundamental ideas. 

President. —As regards that I have nothing to say except this that the 
reservoir there really speaking is so constructed that it acts as a condenser. 
I am just trying to explain to you that it has got too big an evaporating 
surface. I mean it is shallow. (This is a point on which I want you to 
take advice afterwards if you think that there is anything in the suggestion) 
and therefore by March and April practically all the brine from that reser¬ 
voir evaporates and there is very little left. That is one of the reasons why 
they say they adopted the accretion system, so that they should replenish 
the kyars before the brine had evaporated. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes to make the salt quickly. 

President. —Therefore my suggestion is that there Mr. Bunting might 
have done better perhaps. You must take expert advice on that point. I 
am only suggesting to you as a layman that perhaps he might have done 
better if the reservoir had been deeper and the evaporating surface smaller, 
because evaporation takes place in direct ratio to the surface and in inverse 
ratio to the depth and it is there that the process comes in question. It 
may be possible for the works to change the process and get more output at 
less cost. This is the point on which I was trying to get some information, 
and no one was able to tell me. 

Mr. Tottenham. —We certainly c.an’t tell you. We are laymen in regard 
to these matters. 

President. —So are we. But looking at it from that point of view it has 
had one consequence you would agree, I suppose, so far as solar ei aporation 
is concerned, that March, April and May which are the hottest months are 
the best ones for manufacture. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I imagine so. 

President. —What happens is that in those months, March, April and 
Maj you have got no brine. Therefore the best season is not used for manu- 
facdnre. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I follow your point. 

President. —And the manufacturing takes place in the earlier months, 
because in this reservoir the brine evaporates by March, April and May. 
Therefore my suggestion is to letain the brine so that you can make use of 
these months for the production of more salt. 

Mr. Tottenham.. —According to your view when does the manufacturing 
season ceaseP 

President. —At present there is no brine left. 

Mr. Lloyd. —This year they will probably go on later. 

President. —This year they started later. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Whenever it starts the period is limited or is equally short. 

President. —^Therefore the idea is that you must stop this unnecessary 
evaporation by deepening the reservoir. That is the point. 

Mr. Lloyd. —It is a matter which we shall have to go into. 

President. —It has some bearing on the cost eventually, Suppoaing just 
now you have 1,000 acres. If you could preserve your brine up to the end 
of the season, you would probably find that you would require a smaller area 
for manufacture. 

Mr. Lloyd. —To manufacture the same amount you mean. 

President. —I am simply throwing out that suggestion. 

Mr. Lloyd.—It is a suggestion on which we will have to take expert 
advice. _ . 

Mr. Mathias—Yon don’t know whether there are any engineering difficul¬ 
ties in constructing the reservoir as suggested. 



Mr. Llo\jd. —It is quite impossible for me to answer that question. 

Mr. Tottenham, —What is tbe area of kyars you said just now.*’ : 

President. — The reservoir is 6 square miles. Its average depth is S fee: 
and tliei'ct'nie it would evaporate veiv quickly. 

Mr. Lloyd. —What i.s called the crystallising area is something under 500 
acres. 

President. —I am merely suggesting this. I tried to find out how far this 
point had been considered. If your expert decides that there is nothing in 
it, I har e nothing to say. There was no one there who could give me any 
information, nor could I find this information from the various reports of 
Mr. Bunting’s or Mr. Fergusson’s. If there is anything in my suggestion, 
then you will use your reservoir as a reservoir only and not as a condenser 
also as you are using it at present. At present your kyars are used both as 
condensers as well as pans. You may have two or three sets of separate 
condensers before you put the water into the actual crystallising pans. 
When you limit the area of the crystallising pans, you may improve the 
quality of salt and get more. Then you are in a position to consider whether 
you can have any other beds than tho ones that you have. It is for that 
reason I was suggesting this course to you. 

Mr. Lloyd. —We shall consider any suggestion that you make. It is quite 
impossible to anticipate our conclusion when everything has been examined 
with the best engineering advice that is available. It is conceivable to my 
mind from the very start there might be insuperable difficulties in making a 
deep reservoir. 

President. —I am not suggesting for a moment that that ought to be done. 

Mr. Lloyd. —No. 

President.—The reason why I ask you whether experts have been con¬ 
sulted was to get this point examined. 

Mr. Tottenham. —Mr. Strathie was on special duty. He is a man who had 
much experience of salt manufacture in Madras. He went round and he 
certainly criticised many things, but he said nothing on this point. 

President. —I don’t want to express any opinion now on Mr. Steathie’s 
qualification as an expert. When I speak of a salt expert, I mean a real 
expert who has worked in big salt works. 

Mr. Lloyd. —In almost all cases they have an illimitable reservoir which 
is the sea. 

President.- —What I suggest is this: you want an engineering expert, 
because there are special features in Sambhar and at the same time you want 
a salt expert who can work in consultation with the engineering expert. 
From tho engineering point of view the works should he so laid out that the 
process of manufacturing salt becomes easier. 

Mr, Llvyd. —We should he exceedingly glad to find such an expert. 

President. —It is for this purpose I was finding it difficult to say on what 
you are to depreciate. All this argument is for that purpose. 

Mr. Ijloyd. —Before we get down to the ultimate results, depreciation and 
interest as it stands only represents something less than i/4th of the total 
cost of production. 

President. —Supposing you took advice on this point and you found that 
the works ought to be reconstructed on the advice of the expert, we might 
not be allowing you enough. 

Mr. Lloyd. —We have no reluctance at any time to take any advice so 
long as we are not asked to commit ourselves as to what the result of the 
advice would be. 

President. —You do not appear to be predisposed to take any advice. 

Mr. Lloyd. —We don’t need to be predisposed to take any advice. If a 
responsible suggestion is made, we shall certainly ask the permission of the 
Government to examine it. 



Vrendent. —I understood j’ou to say a little while ago more or less that 
it was the view of the Government of India tliat the Sambhar works was the 
most perfect one. 

Mr. Lloyd. —On the present information before them. 

Freskient .—Yovi didn’t think that taking advice was any good, 

Mr. Lloyd .—I don’t think I said that. 

Frusldmii .—I understood it in that sen.se. That is why I was labouring 
that point. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I certainly never said that. 

Mr. Tottenham. —What Mr. Lloyd said was “ We took all the expert 
advice that was available at the time. We should be very much interested if 
anybody made suggestions for the improvements of Sambhar. 

President. —As regards the oojnmercialisation of accounts, the next item 
is the return on capital. I take it that that is fixed at about 5| per cent. 
Is that right? I think that it is the rate of interest which the Government 
pays on an average. 

Mr. Lloyd. —We can assume that. 

President .—There is no point in really varying it by "2 per cent, which is 
really a coiaplieatiou oi the accounts- This 5 and odd per cent, is the aver¬ 
age rate at which Government borrows. 

Mr, Lloyd .—That does not matter very much for your purpose. 

President. —As regards the working capital we have not enough data as 
to what Government does. 

Mr. Lloyd. —It is not taken from capital. 

President. —A certain amount of money is locked up. 

Mr. Lloyd. —The money has to be sanctioned by the Assembly. Can we 
submit a note on that? 

Mr. Mathias. —You charge on your general stores, bags, etc. But you 
don’t charge interest on salt in store. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I think we do. 

President. —You want interest on your stocks. During the process of 
manufacture, whilst the thing is unfinished and so on, some allowance has 
to be made for that. In this case, I do not know what it may be. We gene¬ 
rally calculate on a rather rough principle. 

Mr. Lloyd. —The suggestion is that to that extent we undervalue. 

President .—Yes. 

Mr. Lloyd. —We are examining that point. I cannot answer it straight¬ 
away. We shall let you have a note on that point. 

president. —We generally do it this way. In the case of other industries 
we saj’ that the capital would be locked up say on a turnover of 6 or 6 
months. Then, we allow so much interest but the case of Sambhar is rather 
peculiar. At the end of the season the whole of the crop goes into stock. 

Mr. Lloyd. —^Yes. 

President. —Therefore the value of the whole of that crop is locked up 
until it is disimsed of. 

Mr. Lloyd. —^Yes. 

President. —If we took in your case 6 or 8 months, would it be right? 

Mr. Lloyd. —We will let you have a note on that point. 

President. —It is rather a small point. 

Mr. Lloyd. —But it is a point which I cannot answer without further 
examination. 

President. —We are not concerned with the audit part of the thing. 

Mr. Lloyd .— No. 

President. —We generally take 6 months turnover and say ‘ this is what 
is required t 
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Vr. MattUai. —The question of outstandings will not arise because the 
price is paid in advance. 

Mr. Lloyd. —No, exoejjt of course the possible loss of interest under the 
credit .system. 

Dr. Matthai. —Tliat is on the duty. 

Mr. Lloyd. —1 think that the credit systein applies to the whole thing. 

Of course, tne cost is very much less than the duty. 

Mr. ToUenham .—I have found the answer to that question: — 

“ Interest on capital. Before 1928-29 interest was calculated on the 
value of assets such as land, buildings, other works, plant and 
machinery, roads and bridges, furniture and fittings, general 
stores and bags. But from this year interest is also calculated 
on the value of the stock of salt and any other amounts due to 
and from the manufacturing branch of the Northern India Salt 
Revenue Department at the beginning of the year, i.e., interest 
is now charged on net capital, i.e., fixed plus floating assets less 
liabilities ”, 

rresident. —So, interest is charged. 

Mr. Tottenham. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Does that apply to the costs of 1928-29P 
Mr. Tottenham. —It says here ‘ from this year ’. I think it means from 
1928-29. Anyway, it is being done now. 

President. —So far as we are concerned, we should like to calculate on 
SIX months or eight months turnover. When yon have worked out the 
figure.s, you can tell us that is about right. That is all we need. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Ye.s. 

President. —Under overhead, we include depreciation, interest on working 
capital and the cost of the .superior management. I have not been able to 
follow on what principle the allocation is made. For instance, 9/lOths of the 
Commissioner’s office expenses are debited to manufacture and 1/lOth to the 
preventive. Is that fixed by the Audit? 

Mr. Tottenham. —I .suppose it was fixed in consultation with the Audit. 
President. —As regards the allocation of G/lOths to manufacture, tell me 
whether you take what is called the revenue expenditure of each source as 
your basis. 

Mr. Lloyd. —It i.s quite impossible to answer that question without 
examining the files. 

President.—This is the principle that is put down. “ The expenditure 
of the headquiirters office has been allocated to the various places on the 
ratio which the total revenue expenditure of all the .sources bears to the 
ex])enditui(“ of each .source I do not know what that means. 

Mr. Lloyd. —The total expenditure including interest and depreciation? 
President. —Can it not be simpler than that? Put yourself in the posi¬ 
tion of a really big manufacturing concern with various units. The head 
office expenditure is not allocated at all. You say your total production is 
so much in all those places and your total expenditure is so much. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Once you group the sources, it is quite an easy proposition. 
President.—1 am just asking you. 

Mr. Lloyd. —It is well worth examining. 

President. —It is one establishment. You cannot say how much of your 
time is given to Sambhar and how much of your time is given to Khewra, or 
Didwana. It is general expenditure and it ought to go to production. 

Mr. lAoyd. —Undoubtedly: once we group the sources togethwr, we can 
follow that. Whether the Controller of commercial accounts will find insuper¬ 
able objections to this system, we cannot foresee. AVe should be perfectly 
willing to consult him on that point. 
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1're sklent. —All that is necessary is to calculate the incidence per ton or 
anaiind ot these costs and be done with it. 

Mr, Lloyd. — You have to hnd out what to add per ton by dividing the 
•expenditure by the total tonnage or maundage. 

President. —Why don’t you take your 9/lOths and divide that by the total 
production of all the sources and say that the incidence per ton was such 
and such;-’ Would not that be sinjplerp 

Mr. Lloyd. —We are perfectly «illing to examine this point now, but this 
question has never arisen before last summer. Before that, we have had 
to work out the cost of salt of each source. 

President. —Then, there is another thing which puzzles me. Khewra for 
instance pays a bigger share than Sambhar. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Obviously the explanation for that is that the compensations 
have not been classed as revenue expenditure. They must certainly come 
out of the revenue. If you took the figures and deducted the interest, depre¬ 
ciation and compensations, our normal figure for Sambhar on ti. production 
of 70 lakhs of maunds comes down to something under Rs. 7 lakhs—just for 
the sake ot argument. At Khewra, the deduction is to be made only for 
depreciation and interest. On an output of 30 lakhs of maunds, our costs 
-come to Rs. 7i lakhs. 

President. —In the administration report for 1927-28, I find that the share 
of the headquarters office charged to Sambhar is Rs. 37,000 whereas the 
amount charged to Khewra is Rs. 51,000 and odd. But the production of 
salt at Sambhar is twice as much as at Khewra. 

Mr. Lloyd.—li you exclude the compensations, the revenue expenditure 
at Khewra is higher. 

President. —I don’t dispute that. This result, from the business point of 
view, strikes me as rather odd. 1 am talking of simplification. From the 
business point of view, this does not lead to satisfactory results. 

Mr. Lloyd. — As far as w'e are concerned, what you suggest would he 
simpler. 

President. —The same thing applies to audit charges. 

Mr. Lloyd. —That is not a very important thing. 

President,' —It complicates the making up of accounts and I am simply 
suggesting this so that you might consider it. 

Mr. Lloyd .— Yes. 

President. —That disposes of the overhead charges. 

President. —We now want to go into this question^of compensation which 
is a very big item in the case of Sambhar. There is a fixed compensation 
under the Treaties payable to Jaii)ur and Jodhpur. I think that amounts 
to about Rs. 4 lakhs, 

Mr. Tottenham. —There is a fixed sum of Rs. 3 lakhs allotted between 
Sambhar, Pachbadra and Didwana. 

Mr. Lloyd. —The fixed compensations, wfiich amount to a much larger 
sum, were given partly for political and partly for fiscal reasons. Compen¬ 
sation for the loss on manufacture was a small element in the calculation and 
thereiore of the tot-al compensations only a relatively small amount is debit- 
able to the cost of production. 

President. —It is very difficult to estimate this. If you take the two 
together it is a tremendous amount. Out of a production of 70 lakhs 
maunds you do not pay any royalty on 17 lakhs maunds. 

Mr. Lloyd. —No. 

President. —After that you pay 2/5ths of the actual selling price plus this 
fixed sum. 

Mr. Lloyd.—Plus this fixed sum which is compensation for loss of profit. 

President. —Take this 5 annas 3 pies. You pay straight off two-fifths of 
that as royalty and then on top of that you pay Rs. 3 lakhs which w'orks out 



at another one anna. 

I)t. Matthai. —On top of that yon pay them in kind. 

Mr. Lloyd. —We had a lot of discussion with the Auditor General on this 
subject, hlo originally wanted to charge everything to cost of production. 

President. —It makes the position very difficult from the commercial point 
of view. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I fully agree. 

President.—'Wha.t it comes to is this that for every 6 annas you give away 
3 annus roughly on the actual allocations—40 per cent, goes straight off. 

Mr. Lloyd. —At Sambhar royalty represents 45 per cent, of the total cost 
of salt. 

L>r. Matthai. —That is a little over 2 annas a maund assuming that 5 
annas is the cost. 

Mr. Lloyd. —It works out to just over 2 annas. It would perhaps interest 
you if we point out that wo had a pro formd calculation made of what it 
would work out to on a production of 80 lakhs, 90 lakhs and 100 lakhs and it 
came to this: If the production was 70 lakhs royalty would cost 2 annas 1 pie 
a maund, if the production was 80 lakhs it would be 2 annas li pie; if the 
production was 90 it would work out to 2 annas 1^ pie and if the production 
was 100 lakhs it would come to 2 annas and half a pie. It is fairly constant. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the margin between the two? 

Mr. Lloyd. —2 annas and I pie on 70 and 2 annas and half a pie on the 
greatest amount. 

President. —Every time you put up the price, two-fifths of that goes? 

Mr. Lloyd.—That is correct. 

President.—It does strike me that this is a very heavy item and really 
speaking if you look at it as an all India proposition Sambhar was intended 
to supply not only that particular part but it supplies the United Provinces, 
Rajputana, Central India, some parts of the Punjab and if you had pro¬ 
duced more salt it might have gone further still, and therefore it seems to 
me that if you really want more money practically the whole of India ought 
to pay for it. Supposing there was no Sambhar it would practically affect 
the revenues of the whole of India except Madras, would it not? 

Mr. Lloyd.Soiae of the assignments are not debited to the salt account, 
which sums we consider as political and preventive. 

President. —Why then make any distinction about this? 

Mr. Tottenham. —That goes back to the origin of the lease. These various 
payments were classified according to the consideration for each which we 
ascertained from studying the Treaties.' 

President. —The Treaties do not suggest that you must allocate so much, 
do they? 

Mr. Lloyd. —Some of these compensations were paid on political grounds; 
and some on fiscal grounds. Royalty, for example, was paid to the States 
for the privilege of making salt within their borders. 

President. —If you look at it a« a mining royalty it is very high. 

Mr. Tottenham. —We can give you a note explaining exactly what our 
views were. 

President. —If you would kindly let us have a note it would be very 
useful. 

Mr. Tottenham. —^We will send you a note explaining which items might 
be regarded as political and which items fiscal and so on. 

President. —The question arises in this way, that if you were to extend 
the market for Sambhar, for instance, with this sort of heavy burden on it, 
it is not a very easy thing to do. We can look at it this way: Sambhar 
supplies a part of the market, that is to say its geographical market, namely, 
the United Provinces, the northern part of the Punjab and so on. All this . 
should be borne by that part of the market where the salt is sold. 



Mr. Lloyd. —That might be got over at once. We can sell O'ar salt irt 
Bengal for instance at 3 annas a mannd. 

President. — It is these people who are immediately benefited by the pro¬ 
duction of salt at Sambhar and they should bear it. 

Mr. Lloyd. —You mean the old market not the new market? 

President. —Yes. Supposing we make that proposition we have to make 
out a case which might sati.sfy the other people who think they are paying a 
higher price. It is really for their benefit that Sambhar Lake was purchased 
and therefore they must bear a bigger share. The other people will buy 
foreign salt if you don’t give your salt at that price. It does really appear 
that in the old days Government made a very unfavourable bargain in fixing 
the royalty. They can of course make Jaipur and Jodhpur contribute 
towards the reduction in price but then they would lose on their fixed com¬ 
pensation and royalty which form part of the price. 

Mr. JJoyd .— 1 have no doubt that the Jaipur and Jodhpur Garbars will 
have their views on such a proposal. 

President. —If the question did really arise I don’t think there ivill be any 
objection under the Treaties to Government doing it because it is really for 
revenues producing purposes. 

Mr. Lloyd. —You have got to ask the Political Department about that. 

President. —In that case these people will make a contribution of two- 
fifths towards a reduction in the price. I am afraid we cannot get over 
the difficulty: we can only say how best this could be met. As regards- 
Khewra there are the same points again as regards the valuation of the 
assets. There the position is a little worse. I have asked them for a list. 
There is a lot of property there which is not really useful—the big tunnel 
they have got, for instance—that is not an earning asset at all; it was not an- 
earning asset when you commercialised your accounts. 

Mr. Xloi/rf,—Take the analogy of a coalmine. You wouldn’t expect a dis¬ 
used tunnel to be entered into its assets? 

President. —That is it. But this has been done in the case of Khewra. I 
saw two boilers standing—and these were included—which were absolutely 
scrap. They were lying on the ground doing nothing and their values are 
put down as Rs. 10,000. You have got a lot of dead assets in your block 
and I have asked the works manager there to give me a list of those assets 
which are dead and he is preparing the list and I do not know what the 
effect of that might be. 

Mr. Lloyd. —A commercial concern would write it off. 

President. —Yes and so you should write it off. When you have commer¬ 
cialised your accounts, when an asset has no earning value you must write 
it off. 

M/. Lloyd. —Your point is that when we have commercialised our accounts- 
we should write off the dead assets out of profits. But we have not made any 
profits; we are selling at the cost price. 

President. —As I said, when you have commercialised the business and 
when an asset has no earning value. 

Mr. Lloyd.- —Your suggestion is that as a commercialised ^ co-ncern we 
should have a provision for writing off the value of the wasting assets in 
addition to the depreciation and interest? Certainly that is a matter for 
consideration. 

President. —As I was telling you this tunnel for instance should have gone 
out of your block and you should have scrapped it from the depreciation 
fund, but you still carry it on, and I don’t know how far these assets are 
inflated. You cannot saddle this new enterprise with the losses incurred 
before this point. 

Mr. Lloyd. —^It is a very intricate problem. 

Presideni.~lt is the accepted principle that you should not try to recover 
past losses from new works. You have also got this electric plant. It is an 
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up-to-date plant, but it does not balance, that is to say somehow Government 
did not want to spend any more money after having equipped the mines 
With this electric plant. You have not got other appliances where you can 
use this electricity. 

Mr. Lloyd. —We are going to introduce electric traction. 

President. —And electric drills? 

Mr. Lloyd. —We asked for the electric traction scheme this year and it has 
been put back. A good many it^ns of expenditure have been put back this 
year as you will .see from the report of the Standing Finance Committee. 

President. I may tell you that wo have more or less come to the con¬ 
clusion that this class of salt can and ought to be manufactured in India. 
We will give you the reasons for it. We are discussing the question of rail¬ 
way freights with the railways. Subject to that, supposing Khewra was one 
of the places where this salt could be produced. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Khewra is the most obvious place, because that place is 
immediately ready for expansion. 

President.—Government have to put in more money, because really, as 1 
said, the plant is not properly balanced, that is to say the electric power is 
much more than you are using at present. Then there is not much mechan¬ 
isation of the mines. They are not properly mechanised. 

Mr. Lloyd. —No. 

President. —The princiiial mechanisation consists of railway traction. 
Most of the work is done by hand. 

Mr, Tottenham. —We propose lo electrify the traction. 

Mr. Lloyd. —ft is a question of getting the money. 

President. —Now the Whitley Commission is sitting. 1 do not know what 
they may do. Wo discussed this question with the General Manager. He 
considered that one of the objections would be the displacement of this labour 
if he used mechanical appliances. I do not know what view Government 
might take, but we certainly do not consider that as a ground for using 
obsolete methods. 

Mr. Lloyd. —This is not the only place where that difficulty has faced us. 

Mr. Mathias. —I understood from the Manager at Khewra that it is rather 
a peculiar problem. The actual miner refuses to undertake any other work 
except in the mine. 

Mr. Lloyd. —That is what we have always understood to be the position. 
We have been trying to get them some agricultural land. 

President. —If you were to go on like that, you could never use any 
mechanical appliances. 

Mr. Lloyd. —If that is to be done, if the interests of the miners are to 
be considered, it should be done in some other way and not by producing 
salt by uneconomic methods. 

President, —That is my view. As you know, the methods in salt mining 
would be similar to those in coal mining, recovering and handling and so on. 

Mr. Lloyd.- Yes. 

President. —Your Manager didn’t have any exact estimate. He thought 
that the production cost would be reduced by about half. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I don’t know about that. 

President. —If you used mechanical methods. 

Mr. Lloyd. —He means only the manufacturing costs. It would not reduce 
the total cost of salt to the same extent. 

President. —If the output was doubled, the incidence of the depreciation 
would be very much less. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes, if tlie output was doubled. 

President. —That is the idea. If the output is doubled, you bring down 
all your overhead and at the same time you bring down your raising cost and 
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the two together will make a substantial difference in the total cost, but 
whether the Government would be prepared to do it or not we cannot say. 

Mr. Lloyd,—1 am afraid we can’t say either. 

Mr. Tottenham .—We propose to introduce electric transport and electric 
drills. 

Trendent .—You may have seen some of the coal mines. What they do is 
this; they take one gallery and work it off. They take the track and put it 
in a partiouiiir part of the mine. When that is worked off, they go on to 
something else and the same thing is done with the result that you eliminate 
manual handling.^ a.s far as possible by having the whole thing done mechani¬ 
cally. What they are now doing is that they are working in 40 different 
places and the result i.s that from each place they have got to work by hand 
and carry the salt on their heads to the railway line; if you wish to put 
Khewra salt into these markets, you have got to increase your output and 
you. have got to \ise these mechanical appliances. 

Mr, Tottenham .—Another difficulty about Khewra is that you cannot 
remove the pillars. 

President .—The question has not yet arisen. I have a.sked for a rough 
estimate from the Geological Survey and they have promised to give it to 
me. What I want is not what is actually contained in the salt mines, but 
whether the geologist can guarantee say 4 million or 5 million tons, that is 
to say such quantity as would last tlie life time of the machinery that may 
be put up. Then you scrap it. Supposing we want J million tons a year, if 
there are 4 million or 5 million tons in it, then in 16 or 20 years time the 
mine is exhausted. Therefore you will calculate your outturn on that footing. 
At the end of 16 or 20 years your machinery is scrapped and your mine is 
finished. It is only on that footing you can do it. If they were to give us 
a complete survey, it would take a long time. This is what we have asked 
for and I hope you would be able to think over it and see whether you would 
have any real (Ejection on the money being spent on this undertaking. That, 
is the immediate source’ that we can think of at present. 

Mr. TJoyd .—As regards the spending of money, we can say nothing. It 
is the Finance Department of the Government of India that has got to 
decide. 

President .would not be » very large .sum. 

Mr. Mathia.H .—That is where your commercial management is rather- 
impeded. 

Mr. if Government handed it over to some semi-public body, 

the question would solve itself. 

President .—(Showing sample of Khewra salt crushed in a mortar.) Wo 
had no machinery. We just wanted to see what the .salt would look like. 
We ground it in the ordinary way and we found it all right. 

Mr. Lloyd .—It has always been our belief but for the railway freights 
that we could produce much the same salt as Bengal purchases in Khewra. 

President.—'We have asked people here and they say that they would taka 
it even in preference to Hamburg salt. (Samples shown). 

Mr. Lloyd .—We have not looked outside the known markets which prefer 
the Sambhar salt. 

President .—Kailways must take a more reasonable view of the thing. 
What I was suggesting to you was that they have got to experiment with 
ciushing. 

Mr. Tdoyd .—Once it becomes a practical proposition, we ha\e no objec¬ 
tion whatever to do it. 

Fre.sidemt.—The Works Manager thought that he might have a small crush, 
ing plant for 5,000 tons. I thought that if we put it to the Central Board 
of Revenue, he might be able to get it. 

Mr. Lloyd .—^We would be willing to put it to the Government of India. 



President. —He has got to make experiments to see in what way it ought 
to he crushed. It may require some heating. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Do you want us to make the experiment before you report ? 

President. —T should think in any case it would be .a good thing to do it. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Might I suggest that j'ou should write an official letter asking 
us to do itp 

President. —Yes. They might put that salt in the market and see . . . 

Mr. lAoyd. —I cannot make any promise what the Government of India 
will do, but we won’t resist it. It is very interesting. On the existing condi¬ 
tions we could see no opportunity for marketing. 

Mr. Mathias. —What about the troops in the Punjab? 

Mr. Lloyd. —They are supplied with salt refined in a works in Lahore from 
the dust salt produced at Khewra. 

Mr. Mathias. —They are really using Khewra salt already. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Very largely. I don’t know what the proportion would be. 

Dr. Matthai. —About 3 per cent, of the Khewra output is dust. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I don’t know. But I am only saying that the consumption of 
Khewra salt by the troops is a large one. 

President. —If we get the correct figures from the Works Managerj we 
should make a revaluation ol the i)lant on which you ought to depreciate. 
You will agree on this point that if. it is shown that an asset is a dead 
asset, it should no longer be kept in the books. 

Mr. Lloyd. —All I can say is that we cannot commit the Government of 
India. It is a problem which is worth examining. 

Mr. Mathias. —I suppose you could not persuade the railways to interest 
themselves in tills experiment to the extent of giving you a concession while 
you were experimenting. * 

Mr. Lloyd. —We might try this another way. I think it will be better to 
approach the railways with the suggestion that even if they could not reduce 
freights in general terms, they should have special freights at least for the 
crushed salt. 

President.—What we should ask for is for a special station to station rate. 

Mr. Lloyd. —They might say why should they? There is already Khewra 
salt going into Calcutta. They might say ‘ why should we reduce on that ’ ? 
If we asked them to reduce the freight on crushed salt, it might be possible. 

President. —We are examining the railways this week and we will put it 
to them. 

Mr. Lloyd. —You could make it clear that it is an ad hoc proposal. 

Dr. Matthai.~~At present Khowra salt is going into Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr. Tottenham. —There is some in Bihar. Consumption in Bihar is higher 
than the consumption in the United Provinces. 

President, —^I’oint No. (6): Powers of local management at Government 
works particularly at Samhhar and Khewra: I take it that the local manage¬ 
ment have to take orders on most matters. 

Mr. Tottenham. —The whole list of the things delegated to the local 
management is in the Manual. 

President. —The difficulty is that as regards manufacture, as well as 
marketing, the local management have practically no powers. I mean they 
are tied down by the rules that you have made. 

Mr. Lloyd. —They are tied down by the budget provision. 

President. —Take the case of these stocks at Samhhar for instance. T 
understood—I do not know by whom whether it was the Auditor General or 
the Public Accounts Committee, it was said that the stocks at Samhhar 
were too high in 1927. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I don’t remember. We ourselves were apprehensive that the 
stocks might be high. 
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Mr. Mathias. —The local Auditor might have started it. 

Mr. Lloyd. —We admit the responsibility for that. 

President. —There is an end of that. That is a point where the marketing 
organisation comes in. It should say what stocks you should have, 

Mr. Lloyd. —On the other hand the marketing organisation might make 
mistakes just as we have made. 

President.—Tha-t of course is possible, but in a thing like that I should 
have thought when there was no marketing organisation the local manage¬ 
ment ought to be in charge of it. 

Mr. Tottenham.—That is just the sort of thing that I should have thought 
should be centralised. 

President. —So far as I am concerned, supposing I was the owner of the 
business, I would not leave it to the local management. I would have it in 
my hand. It is neither the one nor the other in this case. 

Mr. Lloyd. —If there was a semi public body in charge of these concerns, 
it is undoubtedly a matter that should be centralised. We are the nearest 
approach to the Central Office in that respect. I am not very enthusiastic 
about delegating more powers. 

President. —A Government body could not do it. Even if the local 
managemont took a different view, it has to appeal to you. Probably you 
have to go to the Government of India and take their orders. In the mean¬ 
while, things might get worse. You know what happened in Bambhar. 1 
can quite see that you cannot delegate anyi more authority to the local 
management. 

Mr. Tottenham. —This is not a question on which immediate decisions are 
required. They cannot suddenly start making an enormous amount of salt. 

President. —That may be as regards production. But as regards sales, 
immediate action has to be taken. 

Mr. Lloyd. —-That is a different story. 

— - President. —If you don’t give powers to the local management to regulate 
sales, how can they deal with the market? 

Mr. Lloyd. —We did leave it to the local management until about 18 
months ago—I am speaking of the sales and not production. It was only 
when we were short of stocks and we" had to devise the best way of handling 
the situation that we started dictating or controlling the policy. 

President. —You know that the indents went up to 90 lakhs of maunds. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes, that was the fact I was speaking of. Before that it was 
only 11 matter of supplying the demand and we left it to the local manage¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Mathias. —When there is no shortage, there is really nothing for the 
management to do. They simply sell the salt that is in stock. 

Mr. Tottenham. —Yes. 

Mr. Lloyd.—AW that is necessary is to make proper arrangements for 
wagons. 

Mr. Mathias. —There is no decision required. 

Mr. Tottenham. —No. 

Mr. Hoyd. —It was only when the matters came to a crisis that we took 
up the control. 

Mr. Mathias. —They could not increase the supply. 

Mr. Lloyd. —They could not. 

Mr, Mathias.—You could not do it; nor could they, hut a private organi¬ 
sation might have done it. 

Mr. Lloyd. —The private organisation would be in the same position as 
we are, but they might look to some other sources of supply. 

President. —Obviously Government must have more stringent rules tliau 
a private organisation. 
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Mr. Lloyd. —That is perfectly true 

Frenident. —Yon could not give them more discretion. 

Air. Lloyd. —There is nlwa 3 -s a tendency that way. 

President. —As regards quality, we will take the Calcutta market. We 
have gone into a lot of evidence a.s regards this question of quality. The 
impression that we have so far formed is this that though in the market 
they say there are all these qualities—Aden, Port Said, Karachi and so on— 
really speaking as regards the crushed salt, there are only two kinds, via., 
Liverpool and the superior <|ualit}' of Hamburg salt and the rest are more 
or less the same. The consumer will take one or the other. 

Mr. I2oyd. —Yes, that is reflected in the local trade practice of quoting: 
“ Liverpool ” and “ Other ” salts. 

President. —The point is this. Up to now they have been imported from 
these different countries by different importers. It is to their interest to 
get a special price for each salt but the price really does not represent the 
difference in quality. 1 mean to the ordinary consumer there is no differ¬ 
ence. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Quite so. 

President. —The Aden crushed salt is inferior to the other salt coming 
from Spain and other places but the difference is so slight that it need not 
be taken into account. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Your conclusion bears out the rough and ready conclusion 
that I should come to. 

President. —It is an artificial difference created by the importers. 

Mr. Lloyd.~Vrom my experience of,the Customs Department I can say 
that in Calcutta or Rangoon some .salt is more hygroscopic than others. 

President. —We have examined them. 

Mr. Lloyd. —But you have not examined tliem in the monsoon. 

President. —That is true. 

Mr. Lloyd. —That is one difficulty. 

President, —So far as the crushed salt is concerned, the quality can be- 
standardised, that is to say, we don’t want the distinction between Aden,. 
Port Said and so on. It will be Grade I or Grade II. 

Mr. TJoyd. —For crushed salt, you will have two qualities? 

President. —Yes. If this marketing organisation or Government itself 
takes it over, it will get the salt and sell it as such, but I am not quite sure- 
about Sambhar and Khewrjf. Khewra crushed salt would come in as any 
other European quality except Liverpool. Liverpool of course stands bjr 
itself. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Perhaps Khewra salt would come in as second quality. 

President. —We have now instructed the Alipore Test House to grade the- 
salts according to the analy.sis and the colour. We projiOBe to prescribe a 
colour test as well as a chemical test. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I think that the colour teet is more important than the- 
chemical te.st. 1 have never heard of the consumer worrying about the- 
chemical test. It is only the ifolour test that is important. 

Dr. Alatthai .—Does he not bother about the fineness? 

Mr. Ijloyd. —Yes, and also about the colour. 

Mr. Mathias. —-Have you any iiiedic.al evidence as to the effect of the- 
inferior salt being injurious to health? 

Mr. Ijloyd. —We have never heard of any suggestion to that effect. Aa 
a matter of fact, when we had those statements showing the analysis of 
various qualities of salt—which we passed on to you—we found that most of 
the other ingredients were magnesium salts which could not do harm. We- 
also noticed calcium sulphate in some of the results and I at once wrote to- 
the Public Health Commissioner and asked him, if there was such a percent- 



nge of calcium sulpliate, whether it would cause any injury to health. He 
said that with the small amount of the salt used it was so trifling that it 
x;ould not possibly do any harm. 

President. —That is all right. We are actually taking the stuff that U 
being sold in the market and our specification would be based on that. After 
taking all the samples, we say ‘ This is the average sample which has co be 
imported and sold ’. The price will be fixed by the organisation on the 
principles laid down. So far as the crushed salt is concerned, the P'jsition is 
not very difficult. 

Mr. Lloyd. —No. 

President. —But as regards the uncrushed salt I am not very clear in my 
miind. Take Samhhar for instance. The effect of the evidence on my mind 
is this. They say that about 20 per cent, of the salt produced in Sambhar 
is big grained salt. Of the 20 per cent, only a certain percentage is big 
grained salt .so that in actual practice it comes to a very small percentage— 
I mean the big grained salt. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Quite. 

President. —There is no doubt that some people do pay a little higher 
price for tho.se bigger crystals hut the Government does not get it. 

Mr. lAoyd. —No, that is true. 

President. —Supposing part of the Sambhar salt was crushed, you would 
require very small grained salt for that purpose which they now throw away 
because the bazar is not willing to take it. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes. 

President.—The thing to do would be to screen the salt and say that 
Government should get a better price for the article which fetches a better 
price in the market. 

Mr. Lloyd. —The prices will have to be so adjusted that the combined re¬ 
sult will not exceed the cost of production. 

President.—Yes. 

Mr. Lloyd. —That could be done. 

President. —Screening is a very simple process. 

Mr. Lloyd.—i have no idea how much it would cost in labour. 

President. —There are certain quantities which are unsaleable in Sambhar 
which can be taken to these markets and sold. In that way you can charge 
a little more for the big grained salt and a little les.s for the smaller grained 
salt. 

Mr. Lloyd.—Yes. 

President. —Do you think that there would be any objections to Govern¬ 
ment doing it from the point of view of the general policy? 

Mr. Lloyd. —I don’t see any objection to it provided it was done in a 
manner which actually corresponded to the difference in price and not in 
such a way as to put up the price of the big grained .salt unduly high. 

President. —The whole point is thi.s. The man who wants the big grained 
salt has got a fad and must pay for it. He must be made to pay for his fad 

Mr. Tottenham. —He won’t buy it then. 

President. —Until the limit is reached when he won’t buy it. 

Mr, Lloyd. —I can’t see any objection unless there are practical difficult¬ 
ies. In principle I see no objection. 

President. —As regards Khewra so far as the big blocks are concerned, 
no question would arise. 

Mr. Lloyd. —In its own markets they like these blocks. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you have a large quantity of dust salt which you cannot 
sell? 

Mr. Lloyd. —Some of it is sent to Lahore. 

Mr, Mathia.s. —That could be ground and put on the market. 



Mr. Tottenham. —We are considering that. A firm in Lahore is already 
making table salt out of the dust salt and supplying it to the Army. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do they boil it.“ 

Mr. Tottenham. —Yes. That is my impression. 

President. —As regards the stabilisation of production, we examined your 
local management on that point. They think that it would not be safe to 
take more than an average production of 70 lakhs of maunds for Samhhar. 
They are quite definite about it. 

Mr. Lloyd. —If that is the case there is nothing to spare. 

J)r. Matthai. —60 lakhs is the present consumption and 10 lakhs is the 
reserve ? 

Mr. Lloyd.-—The present consumption is more than 60 lakhs. 

President. —1 am not able to express any opinion but that is what they 
say. They were quite definite about it, that it is 70 lakhs maunds that they 
can produce. The result that .struck me was this, that if that is all that you 
are going to do, then as your previous average of 25 years was 50 lakhs, for 
the additional expenditure you have got only about 20 lakhs. 

Mr. Lloyd. —The idea was not .so much to increase the average as to stabi¬ 
lise the production. 

Mr. Tottenham. —The minimum production at Samhhar was 12 lakhs in 
one year. 

President. —That was he<^auso the rains failed. It has twice failed. It 
was for that reason tliat I was discussing this thing this morning. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Naturally if there is a complete failure of rains then reservoirs 
can do no good at all but the point of the scheme was that if there was a 
small rainfall the Bunting scheme would make the position very much better 
than it was. 

President. —The position is this. Fomerly you were getting 50 lakhs on 
an average. Now your expert says you can get 70 lakhs maunds. 

Mr. Lloyd. —But so far as we have always understood the point was not 
so much to increase the average production as to avoid the wildest fluctua¬ 
tions. 

President. —What I am now suggesting is this. If you were to accept 
your expert’s views you have very nearly reached the limit; you have got to 
build up your stocks and you have got to provide not for a rainy but a 
rainless day, and therefore you must think of some other source. 

Mr. Lloyd. —We are thinking very hard at the moment. 

President. —We therefore paid a visit to Pachbadra. 

Mr. Lloyd. —We are at the niomont producing .all we can at Pachbadra. 

President. —My suggestion is rather this: I daresay you know Pach¬ 
badra; it is a very old place for salt manufacture hut production has been 
erratic. 

Mr. Lloyd. —That is true. 

President. —One year you wanted 3 lakhs and another year 5 lakhs. That 
is rather hard on those people who have to produce the salt. Secondly we 
do not know how much Pachbadra can produce because really it has not been 
tried on any impx'oved methods. We had some discussion with the Jodhpur 
Darbar and the representative was quite confident that the production could 
be improved. These kharwals claim that they can produce 50 lakhs though 
the State thinks that the production can be increased to 100 lakhs. 

Mr. Lloyd. —^What did the Northern India Salt people say? 

President. —They said 15 lakhs or so. Of course they go by the pits that 
are actually working. But the whole idea is that if you work the pits as 
they are, they are so placed that you would not be able to handle the salt 
or get out most of it and therefore, if Pachbadra is to be developed, it must 
be developed as a whole. What T wish to know is, if Government are not 
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prepared to do it would they have any objection to the Jodhpur Darfaar 
doing it? 

Mr. Lloyd. —That is a question we cannot answer. 

President.—The whole point is that the difficulty of transport there k 
very great because the pits are scattered and there is no internal railway 
communication there. They have got to tal$e this salt from heaps to the 
railway line which is very distant. The idea therefore is that if one autho¬ 
rity works it the pits must be relaid with lines of communication more or 
less the same sort of thing as you have in Sambhar but on a much smaller 
scale. If you accept your expert’s views that Sambhar can produce only 70 
lakhs maunds it is time that Government looked for another source. 

Mr. Lloyd. —It has produced 12 lakhs maunds. 

President. —That is by primitive methods. As I say the means of trans¬ 
port at Pachbadra are very inadequate and those you cannot improve unless 
you take a reasonable quantity for a definite period. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Your suggestion is that there should be a certain amount of 
guarantee to Pachbadra, 

President. —Say 20 lakhs. 

Mr. Lloyd,. —And the fluctuations if any can go in the off-take at Sam¬ 
bhar? 

President. —Sambhar you can reguhate. Supposing your maximum capa¬ 
city in Sambhar is 70 lakhs you can produce 50 and take the rest from Pach¬ 
badra. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Of course it was the cost at Pachbadra that shovi'ed in its 
most glaring form the need for our new method of fixing prices by groups 
of sources, 

President. —Pachbadra has this advantage that it has no heavy overhead 
charges; it has got no fluctuating royalty. You only share the profits with 
the Jodhpur State. The State is willing to give freight facilities. It has 
done so already. Therefore it is a source which is worth tapping and keep¬ 
ing the reserves more or less dependent on Sambhar. We have evidence that 
Pachbadra salt can be sold bettor than Sambhar salt where the two have a 
market. 

Mr. Lloyd. —You want the prices to be so adjusted as to compensate the 
freight disadvantage. The load from Pachbadra to Sambhar .... 

President. —There is only a difference of 9 pies per maund but the cost 
of salt there is less than at Sambhar and therefore the question of freight 
disadvantage may not arise at all. 

Mr. Lloyd. —We take the freight advantage into account in fixing relative 
prices. 

President. —They are now equalised so to say. 

Mr. Lloyd. —As to the method which should be followed to develop Pach¬ 
badra, whether the Jodhpur Darhar .... 

President. —The whole point is, the Jodhpur Darbar or whoever does it, 
it is a source which has been handed over to you. 

Mr. Tjloyd. —We shall he exceedingly glad to see Pachbadra extended. 

Dr. Matthai. —The present position of Government with regard to Pach¬ 
badra is that it is a reserve source. 

Mr. Lloyd. —At one time the Northern India Salt department thought of 
abandoning it. 

President. —It was rather unfortunate. We of course paid a short visit 
to Pachbadra but from what we could see it appeared to us that if Pachbadra 
was proi)erly laid out ..... ' 

Mr. Lloyd. —We are not in a position to say anything about that. 

President, —That is what really requires looking into. 

Dr. Matthai. —If means of communication were comstructed. 
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Mr. Mathias. —It is only a question of railway sidings along the pits. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I see. 

President. —In this enquiry we are not irninediately concerned with this 
but we thought we would like to draw your attention to this that it was 
time that Government did look for another source unless after taking expert 
advice you found that Samhhar could produce more. 

Mr. Lloyd. —We should certainly be glad to look into the possibilities of 
Pachbadra. 

President. —Now as regards this speculation in Samhhar, there is no ques¬ 
tion that speculation is there and unless you can increase your stock and 
flood the market it will continue. But I don’t know whether you have 
thought of one thing, namely that this si>eculation is made easier by the 
fact that these indents are transferable, that is to say a man buys 10,000 
wagons of salt; he sits on the 10,000 wagons if the market is not so favour¬ 
able as he thinks it ought to be and these 10,000 wagons are sold and resold 
and so on and really speaking they .are not released for a long time. Thera 
is an element of speculation in that. If you don’t allow this transfer of 
indents and if you insist upon delivering the Siilt at destination every time 
without the purchaser having the right to change the destination, it is quite 
possible that you may be able to stop a good deal of speculation. Take the 
Oil companies for instance. They will not allow that. You have got to 
show that you want sueh and such a quantity for such and such a place and 
you have got to take delivery there. If you did that for Sarabhar two things 
would happen, firstly the buyer cannot speculate at Samhhar as he is doing 
now and secondly you will be in more direct touch with the market; you 
will know where the salt goes and how much is required. Is there any diffi¬ 
culty in doing that as far as Samhhar is concerned ? 

Mr, Tottenham. — -T don’t know of any particular difficulty, except that I 
should have thought that it would be rather difficult to control the destina¬ 
tion. 

Mr, Lloyd. —There will probably be a good deal of humbug. 

Mr. Tottenham. —The question is how far you can trust the staff of the 
railways. 

President. —The railways should have no objection to carry out Govern¬ 
ment instructions. 

Mr. Lloyd. —There is considerable force in the point. 

Mr, Mathias. —Would you consider that in normal times on the whole 
speculation might be a good thing? 

Mr. Lloyd. —It is rather a large issue on which to ask ns for our views. 

President. —Salt is not a commodity in which we want speculation, at 
least to any large extent, 

Mr. lAoyd .—I don’t know of .my commodity in which there, is no specu¬ 
lation. We don’t mind speculation so long as it does not affect the retail 
price. 

President.- —There is no such thing as a retail price varying from time to 
time. They were fixed God knows when and they seem to continue wh.at- 
rver the wholesale prices might be. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I wish we could believe that! 

President. —It is quite obvious that a man who sells in the district finds 
the variations in the Calcutta market so great that he will keep himself 
more or less on the safe side by keeping his prices on the high side so that 
he does not lose owing to these constant variations. 

Mr. Lloyd, —So long as it does not affect the retail price it does not 
matter very much. 

President. —But eventually it must. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Isn’t it the characteristic of a speculative market that stabi¬ 
lisation at a higher level will not last for a long time? 



President, —It is not the high or the low level; it is the variations with 
which we are concerned. So long as there are these constant variations you 
'Cannot stabilise the retail prices at a lower level. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would you consider in normal times, not taking the 
present time of shortage at Samhhar, that such speculation as there is in 
Sambhar has a very adverse effect on the final price to the consumer P 

Mr. Lloyd. —I think not, 

Mr. Mathias. —In normal times would yon consider that the main essential 
is plenty of salt with free competition? 

Mr. Lloyd. —That is our slogan. 

Mr. Mathias. —Wo liave evidence that the frequent changes in the ea;-gola 
■price in Calcutta are not reflected in the prices charged to the consumers. 
The ea-gola price is nearly half of what it was three years ago, but only about 
half that reduction is reflected in the Calcutta wholesale price. 

Mr. Jjloyd. —That is the process of rectifying the period of artificial 
fluctuations in trade. 

Mr. Tottenham. —The coal strike upset the whole thing. 

President. —That was a long time ago. 

Mr. lAoyd. — It was in 1926. Since then it never really settled down. 

President.—The variations have been tremendous. 

Mr. Mathias. —That was admitted as a matter of fact by the Salt Associa¬ 
tion. They said that tlie3' manipulated the price so as to prevent any cargo 
from new sources coming in. That was one of the objects of the Association. 

Mr. Woyd.—That is rather different in character Irom the nonnnl specu¬ 
lation that takes place in Sambhar. 

President. —The Conference has been broken up entirely. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Has it? 

President.—Yes, last week. Now there are two other sources. One is 
the Darwari deposits in Sind. I daresay you have read about it. 

Mr, Lloyd. —Yes. 

President. —We have asked for a sort of approximate estimate of the quan¬ 
tity available and the Geological Department have promi.sed an estimate to 
us. That is suppo.sed to be the purest salt that you can find naturally. 

Mr. Lloyd. —It is a matter of small importance to our present organi¬ 
sation . 

President. —Yes, hut it is a good source if it turns out what it is said 
to be. 

Mr. Lloyd.~\ don’t mean to suggest the contrarj’ for one moment. It 
i.s a matter of very minor importance to our present arrangements because 
of the absence of any accessible market. 

Mr. Tottenham. —The population of Sind is very small. 

Mr. Mathias. —^When the irrigation works come into existence, it would 
afi:'ect your market, 

Mr. Lloyd.—It should increase the population and affect the market. The 
salt contains 99‘,S per cent, sodium chloride, but the transport diffleulty is 
acute. 

Pre.ndent. —If it is a fairly big source, then it is a matter of onl,y 20 miles 
to the railway. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I am thinking not merely of getting it to the railwav' but of 
getting it to the market. 

Mr. Mathias. —It would go vid Karachi. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Transport charges would be double. 

President. —What I wish to know is that there are no rights created in 
this, 

Mr. Tottenham. —I don’t think so. 



Mr. Lloyd. —I have not heard of any. 

President. —It is purely a Government property. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I think so. 

President. —It is a source which ought to be kept. 

Mr. Lloyd. —It ought to be kept. 

President. —It is a source which really requires further examination and 
Government should not part with it. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes, we will certainly bear that in mind. 

Mr, Tottenham. —In 1924 I think the Jodhpur Railway wanted to make 
a branch railway to Darwari? 

President. —They would be willing to do it. It must be taken in con¬ 
junction with the whole scheme. It should not be dealt with by itself. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes. 
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rresident. —I should like to go back to the question of compensation to the^ 
States. First of all it is very doubtful whether the Government ought to- 
charge this fixed sum of Rs. 3 lakhs. 

Mr. Lloyd. —To the cost of production you mean. 

President. —Yes. My reason is that Sambhaivs not on the same footing 
a.s the other Government property. For instance they don’t charge any 
royalty or anything in most places. Government properties are merely 
handed over to private parties. 

Mr. Tottenham. —Sambhar is only leased. 

President. —Practically it is Government property unless they wish to- 
give it up. What I suggest is that Government property was purchased not 
merely to make salt, but for various other reasons. Government do not 
charge any royalty. Take Khewra for instance. 

Mr. There it is wholly Government property. 

President.- —Instead of buying the whole property after paying a lump^ 
sum, you pay a rent. It is the same thing in principle. It doesn’t make 
any difference. 

Mr. Tottenham. —In the case of Khewra we didn’t have to buy. In the 
case of Sambhar we did have to pay a royalty. 

President. —What I am trying to explain to you is this; some of the other 
properties you got for nothing and some you got in other ways for which 
you don’t charge anything. Take Karachi, you don’t contemphite charging: 
anything. It is the same thing in the case of Kharaghoda. 

Mr. Tottenham. —Yes. 

President. —As a matter of principle Sambhar is not on the same footing 
as other properties belonging to Government. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I think the distinction remains. As my colleague mentioned 
it happens that the other sources were at one time or other developed and 
nothing had to be paid for them in the first instance. But let us suppose 
that Government suddenly decided to acquu-e the salt works in the Bombay 
Presidency, even if we bought them outright, surely some intesrest charges 
and so on would be a fair charge on the cost of production. 

President. —^It depends on hotv Government look upon it. So far as salt 
is concerned, Government have not charged anything to other people. 

Mr. Lloyd. —In all cases except this we have not had to incur expenditure. 

President. —I am not .at all .satisfied that this expenditure is a legitimate 
charge on production. 

Mr. Tottenham. —We analy.se these charges to the best of our ability. 

Mr. Lloyd .—We may re-examine the question. 

Pre.sident. —1 am suggesting that it might be re-examined. I will tell 
you why. 

Mr. Lloyd -.—Yes. 

I’resideMt. —Supposing you want to stabilise production in that area for 
the whole of the works, the figures don’t suggest that there is any margin 
(eft at all as regards Sambhar. 

Mr, Lloyd. —Ko. 

President. —Your sales so far outstrip the production and therefore if 
you were to go on like that, yon must have .some margin. I:t you expand 
Sambhar you would be getting more expensive salt where you have to pay 
2/5th of the price as royalty and therefore you must develop a cheaper 
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source. It means that you have got to reduce your production of Sambliar, 
say, 50 lakhs of maunds which, without failure, you may get. When you 
reduce it to 60 lakhs of maunds, what would happen is that these Rs. 3 
lakhs would be .spread over 50 lakhs. That would increase the cost per unit, 
but you will get your 17 lakhs of maunds free out of the 60 lakhs. It might 
reduce the price of the 17 lakhs considerably. If you still have got to pay 
Rs. 3 lakhs to the Government on 50 lakhs, you cannot do this. In the other 
case you will give Rs. 3 lakhs, but you will make the Jodhpur Durbar contri¬ 
bute. 

Mr. Lloyd .—I do not know whether you have overlooked the new policy 
which we discussed yester^y and that is to take all the Government works 
in Northern India and group them and then spread the Rs. 3 lakhs over the 
total production of all the sources. 

President ,—If you put the three lakhs of rupees on the whole lot, then it 
may be all right. 

Mr. Lloyd .—That is what we intend to do. 

President .—What you have done is you have increased the cost of 
Sambhar, but not in proportion to the cost at the other places. 

Mr. Lloyd .—It is not convenient at the moment to extend the market for 
Sambhar salt. 

President .—If you were doing that, then it is all right. It goes out of 
this and then it spreads over a much bigger production. 

Mr. Lloyd .—I think in effect the operation of the policy that I have 
described means that we are doing that, although at the moment in pursuance 
of that policy we have not been aide to reduce the price of Sambhar salt. 
That I see now is an excellent reason for adhering to our new policy. It 
gives us the right to spread that Rs. 3 lakhs over the production of all the 
sources. 

President .—Then there is one other adjustment which I would like to 
consider and I would like to put to you. As regards 17 lakhs of maunds free, 
with that you ought to be able to do as you like outside Sambhar. The 
royalty is only payable on 33 lakhs of inauiid.s. 17 lakhs of maunds is really 
free which gives you more scope for the adjustment of prices. 

Mr. Lloyd .—We shall have to take the orders of the Government on such 
a proposition. 

Dr. Matthai .—In effect it is the same thing. 

Pre,sici«nf.—Supposing we propose that, we have to take the line of least 
resistance both from the Government point of view and the consumer in 
the United Provinces. 

Point in): I wish to suggest one thing. We should like to make it 
possible for somebody to produce salt in the vicinity of the market and we 
feel that the investigations that have gone so far have been more or less 
based on the existing system of manufacture, that i.s to say Bombay and 
Madras chiefly and we have got some evidence which suggests that if the 
practice was altered, it might be possible to manufacture salt say south of 
Chilka lake. That is really what we want. If it could be manufactured in 
proximity to the market, it would be better. 

Mr. Lloyd .—-When you say that, you are fully aware of the natural dis¬ 
advantages. 

President .—Natural disadvantages have been exaggerated in our opinion 
and the modern processes of manufacture have not sufficiently been taken 
into account. We are not going to say ‘ go and manufacture salt imme¬ 
diately but we want to leave it open for anybody to undertake manu¬ 
facture. 

Mr. Tottenham .—It is now open. Anybody who likes to take it up can 
do so. 

President.—B\it you have not offered them sufficient inducement. 
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Mr. Lloyd. —Inducement in the sense of bounties we haven’t got the 
authority to offer. 

President. —That aspect of the matter we may not be able to deal with 
in our report fully. The wify we propose to work it is this: I have told 
you just now that the average freight comes to about As. 8. I mean the 
sea freight. In any scheme that we propose for Karachi, we give them a 
certain amount of return on capital and so on. That is the fair selling 
price. Supposing salt can be manufactured on the East Coast and if any¬ 
body wants to take the chance of doing so, supposing it is within 400 miles 
of Calcutta and according to the rates of thd*" Bengal Nagpur Hailway 
actually recently quoted the freight is reduced to As. 5 to the Calcutta 
market a man there would have an advantage of As. 3 and in addition any 
profit that he might make if his costs were the same as in Karachi and the 
market was guaranteed to him, then it would become possible and it would 
cost nothing to the Government or to the State except that it has guaranteed 
this. 

Mr. Lloyd. —^What exactly does it griarantee? 

President .—It guarantees what we consider a fair selling price calculated 
in Karachi plus the difference in freight. 

Mr. Lloyd .—It is not so much a guarantee. 

President. —The guarantee consists in this sense that he gets a market 
for the quantity that he produces there and he gets a fixed price. 

Mr. TJoyd. —It is really the marketing organisation that will give the 
guarantee. 

President .—If you pay him two or three annas extra which you save in 
the freight, I should be very much surprised if he was unable to manufac¬ 
ture the .salt in that area. I dcf not know', but I should be very much 
surprised. 

Dr. Matthai .—There was an investigation in the Chilka Lake area in 

1911. 

Mr. Tottenham. —Yes, by Messrs. Kilburn & Co. 

Dr. Matthai. —^They considered the technical aspect and thought that 
the scheme was workable, but they did not consider the financial aspect. 

Mr. Lloyd. —The financial aspect is a vital one. They have to work on 
a mnch weaker brine there. 

President .—Since then, freights have come down. 

Mr. LAoyd .—Yes, the railway freights have come down. 

President .—Coal also has become very much cheaper. We have more 
experience now and more facts to go upon. The question may therefore 
be re-examined. 

Dr. Matthai. —I think that in 1918 Messrs. Kilburn & Co. thought that 
it might be worth while looking into it again. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Our policy is not to stand in anybody’s way. 

President .—You will find in this examination and throughout the pro¬ 
ceedings that we put questions in such a way that you might think that 
they are our expressions of opinion, but I should like to tell you that they 
are not. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I don’t think that we misunderstand you in that respect. 

President .—As regards the transport facilities in Karachi, I suppose you 
know the various proposals that have been made by those people in 
Karachi. 

Mr, lAoyd. —They are many. 

President. —-We have examined them to some extent. This ropeway for 
instance we shall rule out because it is not really a practicable proposition. 
It is not economic. 
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Mr. Lloyd .—From the port’s point of view. 

President .—Or any other point of view. 

Mr. Mathias. —Further, we have no data at all on which to proceed. 

President .—The second scheme was the provision of separate facilities 
for all the salt works. They want separate facilities for (1) Grax Limited, 
(2) Star Company, (3) Luxmi Works and the Moon Company, and (4) the 
undeveloped land. The Grax people want the channel to he deepened—a 
sort of crossway to be constructed which would only give facilities to them. 
The Star people also wai]^ a similar arrangement. 

Mr. Lloyd .—Grax Limited and the Star Company could use one pier. 

President .—Wo are not sure whether the Grax people would like that 
arrangement, hut the Port Commissioners are not in favour of it. We 
have told them “ The Port Commissioners are the experts as regards these 
matters, and we do not want to discuss the question of having other experts. 
They are the final authority. If the Salt Works have any expert evidence 
to the contrary, they must fight it out with the Government.” 

Mr. Tjloyd .—You mean an expert on waterways. 

President. —Yes. We have declined to go into the question which ex¬ 
pert is right and whether it can be done or not when the Port Commis¬ 
sioners say that it is not a good proposition. You have already got a Gov¬ 
ernment jetty there. The Port Connuissioners think that it is a practicable 
proposition to develop that. They would make the jetty bigger and deepen 
the channel if necessary and the rest of it. We have asked them to pre¬ 
pare an estimate. What we were thinking of doing was that we wanted 
to treat the whole thing as Government property. Either Government 
would provide the facilities and charge them something or Government 
would not charge them anything. We cannot tell until we have got the 
estimates. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Quite. 

President the position is this. We, have to make an allowance in 
calculating the fair selling price which may amount to anything between 
Rs. 1-8 and Rs. 2 a ton which will be added to the fair selling price. There¬ 
fore the risk that Government or anybody else runs is only if it exceeds 
that amount. From what we can see 1 don’t think that it would exceed 
that amount. Supposing Government decided to charge them something 
for it, we suggested to all those people tliat they would be eliarged a flat 
rate regardless of the distance. 

Mr. Lloyd .—Including the tran.sport from the works to the pier. 

President .~Yos. 

Mr. Mathias. —Otherwise, the Grax people said that it would not be a 
profitable proposition. 

President .—When I was explaining the scheme Mr. Dinshaw said that 
his Company was not going to use it. I told him that whether he used it 
or not he would be in the same position as the others, if the Government 
decided as owners of the property that this should be done. It is like this. 
You may not use the municipal service, but you have to pay for it no 
matter whether you use it or not. When you do it for the whole property 
every licensee must submit to reasonable conditions. Then, we asked the 
Port Commissioners whether they would not do the whole thing, that is to 
say, to provide those flat bottomed barges fiom the jetty to the steamer. 
That i.s the duty of the I’ort Commissioners. We were told that if they 
used flat bottomed barges they cOuld unload a good deal more than they 
would otherwise bo able to do. The question will arise as to who is going 
to find the barge.s. Th.at is how’ the position stand.s. Supposing it exceeded 
the sum that we fixed as reasonable for transport from the works to the 
ship, some adju.stment might have to be made between the Government and 
the manufaoturer.s. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes. 
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President.—fhB liability of the Government I don’t think is really likely 
to be heavy. We are rather in favour of giving the whole thing to the 
Port Commissioners—to lay the lines, to supply the motive power, to build 
the jetty and to supply them with barges if possible on a guarantee of 46,000 
to 50,000 tons. 

Mr. Lloyd. —You would estimate the return on an estimated output and 
the Governtnent would he asked to guarantee the Port Commissioners any 
loss owing to the estimates going wrong. That is the sort of line on which 
the Government was thinking of approaching the problem. 

President. —The point is that all must be compelled to pay this flat rate 
whatever you fix irrespective of the fact whether they use it or not. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I take it you say that only in respect of the salt that is 
exported. It would not apply for instance to the salt that is sent by rail. 

President. —Quite. We have received a letter from the Port Commis¬ 
sioners in Karachi and they say they have heard nothing about the railway 
expert. 

Mr. Tottenham. —The file is with the Railway Board. 

President. —This is what the Port Commissioners say;—“The estimates 
in connection with the salt enquiry in so far as the Port Trust is concerned 
are ready, but so far I have heard nothing officially from thei Railway 
Board as regards the appointment of an officer to make the Railway investi¬ 
gations. My estimates and notes will be incomplete without the Railway 
estimates and submitting them to you might confuse the issue. I propose 
therefore to wait until the Railway Board appoint an officer and his investi¬ 
gations are complete.” 

Mr. Lloyd. —Our file is with the Railway Board at the preisent time. 
What the reason for the delay is I cannot say. 

President. —Unless wo know what the Government is prepared to do, it is 
difficult for us to complete our proposals as regards Karachi. 

Mr. Lloyd.—Yon mean unless Government help you to work out your 
estimates, it would be difficult for you. 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I quite agree. We will find out what the delay is due to 
as soon .as we go back to Delhi. 

President. —Unless Government are able to tell us that they would 
guarantee any excess .... 

Mr. Lloyd. —I am quite certain that Government would not take a leap 
in the dark. 

President. —Then, Karachi goes out. 

Mr. Mathia.s. —Shall we have it by the end of February P 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes. 

President. —It is a small railway that idiey are going to build. Anybody 
can tell you in half an hour what it is going to co.st. 

Mr. Lloyd. —As soon as we get back to Delhi we will find out what the 
delay is due to. 

President. —The Port Commissioners in Karachi have no railvray experi¬ 
ence bec.ause they use the North Western Railway. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes. 

President. —It should not take much time. 

Mr. Lloyd. —We will certainly see the Railway Board as soon as we get 
back to Delhi and do all that we can to expedite the matter. 

President. —We can calculate what it coats but we cannot say whether 
they will be able to handle the stuff no matter whether the existing facilities 
are improved or not. 

Mr. Lloyd. —We cannot commit the Government to any definite proposal. 

SAI.-J--li T-' 
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Fresident. —I um goitip; ij.way in March. Tf possible, we want to com¬ 
plete this aspect of the enquiry before that, 

Mr. JAo)id. —I ahoulfl certainly hope that it w'ould be done in good time, 

Frcsideiit. —If we get a figure from them which we inoro or less would 
be proparod to allow, we should consider ourselve.s .safe from our point of 
view, 

Mr. Lloyd.- -Yow must have that figure. 

Vresident .—We have this Aden problem. We don’t want 1o raise any 
con.stltutioiial i.ssite in this enquiry obviously and so far as the constitu¬ 
tional aspect goes wo slioukl find it vnn-y difficult to iliil'erentinte between 
Aden and the rest of India. That of eonr.se would not pieclude us from 
making a differentiation if necessary on other grounds. We can never 
ignore the googruphical position, whatever the con.sfltntional po.sition may 
be. If we were to allow .Aden to supply tlu' salt for all times without 
making any distinction, the Judian market is only 1100,000 tons roughly; 
that i.s, assiuiiiug that Aden does not want to capture more. If we were 
to prevent Aden from capturing any more, .supposing we made any pro¬ 
posals, logically we could exclude Aden. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Tt .sounds like a rase for eonipromise. 

Fre.ddenf.—That is how ive are looking at it, AVe cannot constitution¬ 
ally make any distinction, because there is the problem of Burma. We 
cannot (iropose two .sets of duties. 

T)r. Mnltliai. —Supposing we come to the conclusion that the Indian 
industry should ho, protected, can we have one duty on the Indian salt and 
another duty on Aden salt? 

Mr. Lloyd. —T can .see no reason why it should not be done. 

J)r. MaHha't .—Is tliere anything in tlio constitution which would make 
it inipo.ssibleF 

Mr, Lloyd know of iio such rea.son. Tt i.s only within comparatively 
recent years that the duty on .salt in diflerent parts of India ha.s been 
the same. 

Freddent. —But you turned down Air. Slrathie’.s proposal about salt 
industries in India on the ground that you can’t have one duty in India 
and another in Burma. 

Mr, I/loyd. —That i.s as regards good.s imported from foreign countries 
but I don’t see any reason why we can’t have different internal duties. 

Zfr. Malthai .—Tf you put a duty ot Be. I-l on Karachi salt and some¬ 
thing else on Aden .salt would there be any objection? 

Mr. Lloyd. —1 don’t seo any constitutional objection in having one rate of 
duty put on Aden .salt and another on, salt produced in India. Also inter¬ 
national obligations don’f come in because this i,s part of the British 
Empire, 

Frc.ddent. —Aden i.s a part of British India and therefore can India 
imi)o.sc a heavier duty on Aden? 

Mr. Lloyd:. —You are asking whether the Go\'ernmont of India can do 
that; to fhc best of my knowledge there is iio reason why they .shouldn’t. 

Frcdilciii .---liy law you eau do anything. But the question is whether 
we can ask th(‘ Government to adopt something which Government ordin¬ 
arily does not do. 

il/i. Lloyd. —I can sec no reason why they slioiildn’t. If it i.s possible 
for them to have difi'ci'ent rates of excise duties within India for the .same 
comiuoclitv it is po.s.sililc also to tlo the same thing as ri'gavds Aden. 

FresidKiil .—.Aden will have to he treated as a foreign country? 

Mr. Lloyd .—Not nece,s.sarily. 

7)r. Mdtlhai. —A'our |)osition is that for that puri)o.se the duty on Aden 
salt should be excise duty and Aden being i)art of British India it will be 
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possiblo to levy different rates of excise duty on the same commodity as is 
done in India. 

Mr. TAoyd .—It can be done; that is my own idea. It becomes a very 
difficult |)rof)o.sitioti if you start talking of duties. Of course the duty on 
salt in Aden lias under the law remained a. customs duty. That is accidental 
and can always be removed. The duty on foreign salt must hi? customs 
duty, and you must be very careful about discriminating but you can by a 
stroke of the pen convert the customs duty on Aden salt into an excise duty. 

It is merely a question of an alteration in the Act, 

I’re.xideiif .—The point that I was considering wa.s not whether it could 
be done by law or not becau.se tbo law can be altered ; tbe whole point is 
whether ]iolitically or otherwise It would he expedient to raise a question 
like th.at, but on that ] jirosnine you cannot advise ns. 

Mr. TJojid. —That is bey’ond our sphei'o, 

Tre-vdinl. —From the iioHtical point of view even if Oovcrnment had 
power Govorniuent might not think it expedient to accept it. 

Mr. TJoi/d. —^Yon can take another thing again.st tliat, Thei-e i.s this 
fact: Aden as yon know is as a matter of machinery at present treated as 
a foreign iiort for ciistums pnrrioses and if you take a commodity upon 
which theio is no excise duty in India, those commodities when produced 
in Aden and imported into India are liable to dnt.y although the correspond¬ 
ing cominodiiii's iirodiiced in India will not pay' a duty, f can give you an 
instance ttiat docs exist. Cigarettes .are manufactured in Aden and these 
on reaching Britisii Indian ports in ttiis country .are assessed 1c duty on 
exactly' the same footing as if they' were made in foreign eountrie.s although 
cigarettes made in India liave no excise duty. It proves the point, that 
Government has a fri'C hand. 

/’rc.sii/rai, -That is a very good illustration. If anything mariufactiired 
in .Aden could he subjeet to the same duty as a foreign mnnufactui'o even 
if there is no excise duty on the same coinmndity' produced in India then 
there is an mul of it. 

Air, TAoyd. —That is tlie position. 

Mr. Mnthiii.'i .—Tlie Aden people claim preferential treatment on the 
same grounds as the linns in India. One ground the.v iiut forward is that 
they (lay income tux. 'I'lie exporters from Port Said .said that their profits 
on salt exported to India also pay income tax. 

Mr. TAo)i<l. —'I’lie agency jiaid tax on tbo profits made in India. 

Mr. AfcHiiiix. —AVhat was contended before us by the imjiortcr of Port 
Said salt was that tlu‘ Port Said firm paid Indian income tax on tlie profits 
on all salt im|)orleil. 

Mr. Toffriihfim-. —Tlie man here would be taxed as agent of tbe Port 
Said Company on its profits acerning or received in British India. 

Afr. A[/itli l<i .'<.—Take I lie case of Messrs. Turner Morrison A Co. w'bich 
gets 2.1 |ier cent, commission on .sales: will they' be a.sse.ssed on their 21 per 
cent, commission or on anything in exce.ss of this? 

Mr. TolIriiliiiii}.-—Thoy would be assessed in their capacity' as commission 
agents on tho other pimplefs iirofits as their agents; and in tlieir own capa¬ 
city' on tlieir 2.1 iier cent, commission. 

Mr. r.hifid .—The Port Said nmnnfactnrer would not pay Indian income 
tax on the same .scale as the Alien marinfucturer. 

Air. Toffctihiim. —He would pay only on lii.s Indian profits. 

Air. Aliithias .—But if a firm like tho Port Said firm were to import 
entirely to India? 

Air. Toltrnham. —In that case it will pay on the whole of its profits; 
if they were sending salt to other countries tliey would pay Indian income 
tax on the profits of tlieir Indian transactions. 
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President. —We don’t want to raise the question in an acute form unless- 
it becomes necessary. 

Mr. Lloyd. —To raise which question? 

President. —Differentiating between Aden and the rest of India. 

Mr. Lloyd. —You will have seen our own report submitted after reading 
Mr. Strathie’s notes. At that stage it did not occur to us that we should 
not distinguish between Indian salt and Aden salt. The point was brought 
to notice b.y the Resolution instituting this enquiry. 

President. —The Government resolution i.s so worded that we do not 
know what they are thinking about. This is what the Government Resolu¬ 
tion .says “ The Board should take into account the relations between the 
Government of India and Aden and the conditions of the existing salt 
industry in the latter place arid should make such special recommendations, 
if any, affecting the treatment of salt produced there as may seem to them 
to be appropriate.” 

Mr. Lloyd. —That gives you a free hand. 

President.-^Yes. Now we have got this thing, that for Customs juir- 
poses Aden is considered as foreign territory. The question of excluding 
Aden would not arise immediately; it H'ould only arise when we find that 
India can produce all the salt that we require in India, but in the meantime 
Aden should not be encouraged to expand nor should it be encouraged in 
the belief that it is entitled to this market for all times, but that it must 
be prepared to lose it when it suits India. We have got the point just 
now of its being treated as foreign territory. Now, we have examined the 
leases and there is the usual clause there that on giving six months notice 
Government can resume the land and pay them compensation for such 
works as they may have constructed there. 

Dr. Matf.hai .—Resume it for public purposes. 

President. —And the estimate is to be made by the Executive Engineer 
of Bombay and his decision is final. We have got that and we can tell 
these people there that so long as India cannot produce all the salt that it 
wants, they can go on producing at .\den hut eventually Government may 
resume the lands. If the Government resumes the land it can if it likes 
re-sell the worlcs to somebody wlio likes to manufacture salt there for other 
markets than India so that it is not likely that Government will lose all 
the money. 

Mr. Lloyd,—Or re-soll it to the same jaeople. 

President. —^Sell it to anybody who wants to manufacture salt. Just 
now a big company has been .started in Soudan; it is not very far from 
Aden; it is on the African co.ast and therefore yon may find a purchaser 
ready to take over these works at this estimate. But so far as India is 
concerned Aden is closed out. The point is, if India is going to be self- 
supporting it must be the Continent of India in which all the salt should 
be eventually produced. Aden may cense to be a part of British India 
constitutionally. 

Mr. Tottenham. —I should think that it is quite likely that if further 
Reforms come in Aden may be con,stitntionally separated from British India. 

President. —If it does not cost India any more than to import from 
Aden India can be made self-supporting and there are good grounds to 
helievm tlmt .at some future date, we can’t say when, India can be made 
self-supporting, and therefore rve must guard ourselves against any possi¬ 
bility of Aden claiming the whole of the market. 

Dr. -There is just a Kinall point in your rejiort liaserl on iND. 

Strathie’s note. You say “ there is reason to believe that the price of the 
Aden salt could be substantially lowered.” Was tlicre any lilnd of .specific 
evidence of Aden cost on which this statement was based? 

Mr. Lloyd. —It was based on their profits in 1926-27. 
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Mr. Mathias. —In 1926-27 price in Calcutta was Rs. 118; they roust have 
made a profit of at least 100 per cent, 

Mr. Lloyit. —Mr. Strathie did not go to Aden. 

President. —It is not with reference to the costs that they can afford to 
lower their prices. What are their means of doing it, that is the question. 
They h.ave made a lot of money; they have lot of reserves and in order to 
squeeze out the infant indu.stry there is no knowing what they might do to 
retain the inarkot. Under these conditions it is difficult to ,say what point 
the prices might reach. Wc can say as regards costs that if they were to 
sell at cost price they could not go below so much, but that is not the 
limit. Supposing there is a rate war between the Aden manufacturer and 
the new Indian industry, they might say “ we will lose a few lakhs of 
rupees in order to wipe these people out.” 

Mr. Lloyd. —Quite right. 

President. —The Finance Department would be concerned only if the 
question of compensation arose in regard to Aden, but the amount involved 
will not be very large because, as I said, you can re-sell the works to some- 
bod,v else or these people might want to retain them for some other market. 

Mr. Tottenham. —1 am pretty certain wdth reference to what wo were 
discussing just now about the lowering of irrices at Aden that we considered 
what was the fair average, price for Aden and thought with reference to 
that, that even the average price could be lowered. 

Pre.Hule.nt. —Prices ruling about that tima, 

Mr. TJoyd. —We mentioned here that for Aden a fair average price may 
he taken to he so much in the normal circumstances. What we meant was 
the average profit and not unusual profits, for example when there was a 
shortage of freight during the coal strike, the price rose to so much. 

Mr. Mathias. —If you look at Mr. Strathie’s report on which your own 
report is based, you will find that he .starts off by saying that taking the 
average price of Aden salt Karachi salt could probably bo put on the 
Calcutta ni.ai'kot at somewhere about that price. Then lio goes on to say 
that there is rea.son to believe that Aden figures could be reduced very much 
and ho gives the reasons and he says that very large profits were made in 
the year 1926-27. He takes figures for two years. In both those years the 
price was above Rs. 100. 

Mr. Tottenham. —He must have considered what reasonable profits would 
have been. I was trying to work back from his own report to what he had 
exactly in his mind. 

Mr. Lloyd. —What Mr. Mathias has said is a very fair criticism so far 
as Calcutta is concerned. 

President. —By the way do you propose to treat the memorandum which 
you wrote for the Finance Member a.s confidential, the last one we got? 

Mr. LJoyd. —It need not be treated as confidential. 

President. —might find it useful. 

Mr. Lloyd. —It was written with the idea of circulating it to the Mem¬ 
bers of the A.ssombl.y. So long as it is treated as a memorandum and not 
as a final opinion of the Government of India, there is no objection to your 
puiilishing it. 

President. —Yes, T quite understand that. There is one other point. If 
.\(1cn is trcatcil .as a foreign territory for customs inirposes, apjiarently the 
Indian States are in a bettor position than Aden, becauso according to this 
resolution the Board is required to note that it is also the settled policy of 
the Government of India to allow salt produced in Indian States and 
transported to Bengal or Burma by sea admission to the markets in those 
areas, subject to reasonable safeguards to secure that the revenue accrues 
to the Government of India and that there is no illicit removal. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I don’t know whether it can he said that the Government 
has undertaken to see that the duty would be for all time the same. In 
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present practice there is one rate of duty for excised or iin ported salt. All 
Indian salt is treated in the saino way as Aden, There is nothing in the 
passage that you quote about the rate of duty. The point is that the Gov¬ 
ernment have allowed ihe admission of the. State salt into Unrma and 
Bengal as an exception to agreements under which the Kathiawar States 
are bound to prohibit the exjiort of salt to British fndia at all. Our view 
in recent years has boon that that condition must clearly have been directed 
against the exportation of salt by land to the neighbouring British Indian 
markets, so that we were not going to enforce that prohibition again.st salt 
for other markets. They may export it to Bengal and Burma. 1 don’t 
think it' eaiL be .said whatever Government might decide later on they have 
committed themselves to maintaining the same rate of duty. 

Mr. Mathias .—Is there any commodity which does not bear excise duty' 
in India if made in the Indian States? 

Mr. TAoyil. —No. The policy of the Government has always been to main¬ 
tain equality, 

Mr. Mathias. —So ttiat there is a distinction between the Indian States 
and Aden. 

Mr. TJoi/rl. —^Un d oii b te d Iy'. 

Frcsidml.- -I think the <|\U'slion arose in (•onnection with the Textiles, 

Mr. Lloyd,.- -AWi had statutory power to charge on imports from the 
State.s a duty ecpiivaleut to the excise duty ; hut the States did in practice 
put on a rorres|ioii<ling e.xci.se duty. Textik^s from the States now coino in 
h’ee of duty. If the iextilea were made in Aden, they' would pay the duty'. 

B/vc-idraf. -.-1'ako the ea.se of cement. 

3/r, Lloyd. —Even two years ago wiien, for I'easons of which you are well 
aware, a land customs Hue was fixed between British India and Kathiawar, 
the very order that imposed it exempted goods jiroduced in Kathiawar. 

Frcsidi'iil . —.A.s regards the ereiiit system it woi'ks rather clifferently in 
different that is to say you have got different conditions, 

Mr. 'Lloyd. —1 believe there are some differences. 

i'rr.si</(!)if.---Eor instance in Calcutta the credit system begins to run 
from the date the delivery' is taken. 

Mr. Lloyd .—I am not .sure whether Ihe rules say' that. My' idea of it i.s 
that is not the I'esult of the rules, hut the result of the practice. .\ man 
doesn’t open credit until he i.s just on the point of removing it. But 
according to the rules Ihe ei'edit will begin to run freiu the date on which 
it is opened. 

Frcsidciit .—.At Sambliar for instance he has got to open the credit when, 
the indent is aw.ejited. 

Mr. 7doi/d.---.As 1 say the ditfereiice is in praetieo. 

Fi I'sidi'iit . soon as (he indent i.s accepted his credit begins to run. 
If tiio delivery is not given for .six mouths, he lo.se.s the heiielit of the interest 
for si.x months. 

Ml. Lloyd .—All 1 say is that that might happen also in Calcutta, if the 
Vjractife had not been lor meridiants not to open credd. until Ihey were 
ready io take rlellvery. 

Fu'sidi'iil-ilrri' tiie.v lake it directly from the stock. 

Mr. Lloyd. .A’es, that i.s what I say. The dili'erence is due to ))ractice. 

Ml . ToilI'.nliiJiii . —This w ill intere.st you. 1 read from one of our own 
Notes. “It is clear that in tlieory .at all events a rule under which credit 
runs from the date of indent is more favourable to the luirchaser than a 
rule under whicli credit imns From the date of o(iening the credit, since the 
opening of a credit must pi’ecede the presentation of an indent. The 
Northern India I'lile is, therefore, in form more favourable to the irierchants 
than the rules in force elsewhere. TV in i>ractiee a very long period elapses 
between the date of indenting and the date of delivery, the blame for this 
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rests entirely on the merchants themselves who have elected for their own 
ends to pnt in indents for quantities largely in excess not only of the 
amonnts that can be delivered within a i-easonable period frorn the stocks 
existing, but even far in excess of the stocks themselves.” That is the 
present situation. 

Mr. Lloyd. —That brings ont my point. In other words it corsfiiins if 
anything that the Northern India rule is more beneliclal, but the difference 
is more due to tlie differenec in practice as regards the opening of credits. 

Fre^lilcrif. —Thi.s idea of the credit was to give some facilities to the 
snialler inirchaser to buy the salt. 

Mr. Lloyd .—We have frequently tried to find what was the origin of 
this system in Southern India which goes back many years, hni 1 am afraid 
we can only guess. Once it was installed in one part of the country, it 
naturally expanded. 

J‘r(i!fidiMi (.—I just want to understand whether it is leally essential for 
your purposes and what is the 7’eason for it. 

Mr. Lloyd ,—^My own view is that it was introduee.d in places wliere the 
duty was very much higher than the cost of production, because it was felt 
that if the duty paid commodity had to go out on imyment of cash, the 
merchant would he put in difficulties in which he wo7jld not be put if there 
was no duty. 

Dr. Matthai .—1 think it was simply to facilitate the trade. 

Mr. TAoyd. —Yes, in recognition of the fact that the imposition of a duty 
so many times as high as the normal cost of production created an abnormal 
situation. 

Dr. Matihui. —Yes, in those days. 

Ml', TAoyd .—Even now the duty is several times the cost of production 
which is abnormal. 

Dr. MnHItai .—Judging from the memorandum, may I take it Ihe opinion 
of the Central Board of Kevenue is that in practice, the interest that the 
Government loses in this way goo.s entirely to the benefit of the middlemen. 
It does not reach the consumer. 'ri>at apparently i.s the position you take. 

Mr. Lloyd .—It i.s impossible to say what the incidence of the I'olief is. 
I don’t imagine that it makes very much difference to tlie consumer, 

Mr. Mathidii .—Guo of the objects of the credit system is to ensure the 
rapid o\itput of salt so as to make it certain that there will be .sufficient 
competition to level up prices. 

Mr. TAojid .—Tluit iniglit have been the origijial idea. 

President.■ —fn the I'esult it i.s to enable the wealthy .speculators to more 
or le.ss monopolise the salt business. If if goes on like that, you may find 
that Samhhnr will be in the hands of one or two men. 

Mr. Lloyd. —ft is a question whether it could not have occurred under 
the cash basis' too, 

PrcPidnit .—Blit this is rather different, I think. 

Mr. Toftenliom. —'J'liis is what we say on this subject, “ It ajjpears to 
me tliat too much attention may have been paid to our unfoitimatc- experi¬ 
ences at Sambliar in the recent past. It appear.s to me tlm( tbere is noth¬ 
ing in the credit system in itself to fo.sler speculation or to faciliate cor¬ 
nering. I’liere can be no nso in speculation and no danger of corneriug 
so long as there is .a sufficient siqiply of salt. 'I'he U'.sson that we have 
learnt is that we must in future maintain far larger re.sei vcs a I Saiuhhar 
than was thought necessary in tlie past. If that i.s done, ue oiigiit to be 
able to face with equanimity even a more .serious natural calamity than 
that which unfortunately supervened to accentuate the difficulties c. ujed 
by our already insLiHicient reserves. The misuse that has undoubtedly been 
ra.ade of the credit system at Sambhar was not due to any (lefis-ts in the 
credit .system in itself but ultimately to a .shortage of salt, actual and 
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anticipated. I do not think that a situation, partly accidental and partly 
avoidable, affords sufficient justification for modifying the system.” 

Dr. Matthai. —Speculation is largely a matter of controlling stocks. 
That is the essence of speculation. Doesn’t that become less expensive with 
your system of credits? To that extent you save the interest charges. 

Mr. Lloyd, —It does become less expensive. Our view is that only in 
certain conditions such as have been mentioned in the extract just now, is 
the danger real and that in those conditions even if there was no credit 
system, it is possible for the capitalist to obtain an undue advantage. 

Mr. Mathias. —On the ground that salt is a bulky commodity. If you 
push out the salt and make delivery, the speculator has large stocks. He 
cannot store it; he has got to put it on the market. That is your view. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Wo want to have ample stocks. We don’t want any corner¬ 
ing. 

Mr. Tottenham. —The facts reported to us show that the credit system, 
on its present basis, does not attract large numbers of small merchants into 
the salt market. That may have been the original idea, but if so there is 
nothing to show that it has been realised. We have actual statistics re¬ 
garding the financial status of the merchants. 

Dr. Matthai. —We have got some figures. In the Northern India area 
41 traders command 75 per cent, of the. trade and the same thing applies to 
the import trade in Calcutta. 

Mr. Tottenham, —Wo said this; “On the other hand, it obvi¬ 
ously offers to hanks an attractive means of employing securities that 
they may have at their disposal for the general purposes of their business, 
and attracts into the salt hn,sine.sB other financiers who might otherwise 
have no incentive to engage in it and who, in fact, cannot really be said 
to be salt merchants proper at all. The result is probably beneficial, so 
long as certain possible abuses are guarded against, as tending to .secure 
greater stability and efficiency in the distribution of salt than would prevail 
if the trade were in the hands of a large number of comparatively small 
men.” 

President. —The whole point is if the tendency of the business, say in 
Sambhar and Khewra is to pass into a very few hands, that is an argument 
for having one single authority. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I don’t think the credit system is one. There may be other 
factors that tend to lead to concentration of the business in one or very 
tew hands. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is from your point of view a good thing. The more 
he buys, the more he will have to put on the market and the cheaper will 
bo tho price to the retailer. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Quite. 

President. —Your estimate of the Government loss of interest is about 
Rs. 12 lakhs. 

Mr. Tottenham, —Rs. llj lakhs. 

President,-~Piow do you calculate that? 

Mr. Lloyd. —Interest on Rs. crores at 5 per cent, for 3i to 5 months 
should be about Rs, 9 lakhs. There is another note here of some import¬ 
ance, and it is this; “ In discussion it was pointed out that this recurring 
advantage would only arise if the extra receipts in the first 4 months of 
charge were invested.” This is getting rather deep. Another point has 
been made in the course of the discussion and that is it would be difficult to 
regard that as a recurring loss. If you made a change, the position would 
be readjusted immediately. You will have not a recurring gain of Rs. 11 
lakhs ljut .you will liave an iniinediute gain of the whole of six months’ 
salt duty. It would create an undesirable dislocation both to the Govern- 
Ttient and to the merchants. The latter would bo put to the immediate 
necessity of doubling their capital. 



President. —As you say, it is not really the Government that is losing 
the interest but it is the Government Bank which is losing so mmch money 
which it would otherwise get without interest. 

Mr. Lloyd. —You might ask the Finance Department for that. 

Mr. Mathias. —As a matter of fact, it might affect Government short 
ter7n loans. 

Mr. Lloyd. —There wovild be an immediate dislocation if a change were 
made. 

President,. —If jou look at it from that point of view, Government do 
not lose anything. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Quite. I should like to take this opportunity of mention¬ 
ing one anomaly which we have ourselves created and you might perhaps 
like to look into it when you go to Burma and that is we have not extended 
the credit .system to the imported salt in Burma but it has been extended 
to the indigenous salt in Burma. The idea of extending it to the imported 
salt haa only been raised recently and we have decided to leave it alone. 

President. —-The Board would probably look into it when it deals with 
Burma. 

Mr. Lloyd. —It is a negative measure of protection. 

Mr. Tottenham,.- —The Salt Commissioner of Burma says that if you 
abolished the credit system as at present worked, it would be a great blow 
to the local industry. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Because it would remove this small amount of protection. 

President. —Because there is not too much money there. 

Mr. Lloyd. —We certainly will adhere to our present policy until you 
have reported. 

President. —As regards the railway freight, can you tell me what you are 
trying to do with the Railway Board? I have read some of the flies and 
I am speaking now from recollection. What has been done is that the 
Railway Board has been asked generally whether it could make a reduction 
in the freight on salt. As you know they are m.-iking a lot of money out of 
the short distance traffic. I think that the railways make some crorea of 
rupees a year. Of course, the answer is obvious. The Railway Board would 
not agree to make a general reduction. 

Mr. Lloyd. —We shall have to refer to our file. 

President. —Your file is with ns hero. I want to know what you actually 
tried to do and how the Railway Board met that. If we feel that they 
have done as much as they .should have done, we can use that. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I think that our reference to the Railway Board when Mr. 
Strathie was enquiring into this question was in more general terms and 
we received an answer in more or less general terms. The only file we have 
on the subject is the file which you have now with you. This year we 
approached the Railway Board with a particular question which of course 
did not throw much light on the general problem. 

T)r. Matthai. —On page 9 of the memorandum you say “ Since 1st Octo¬ 
ber 1929, the North Western Railway has reduced its freight on Khewra 
salt to stations east of Saharanpur by 1 anna 7 pies a maund. The East 
Indian Railway has also reduced the freight experimentally from Saharan¬ 
pur to stations on their section, etc., etc,” 

Mr. Lloyd. —That speaks of the ad hoc arrangement. 

Dr. Matthai. —Yes. 

Mr. Lloyd. —We also required a general reduction of freight. 

President. —The whole point is this. On 1-48 million tons of salt they 
get a revenue of Rs. 19-8 millions. That works out at Rs. 14 a ton. It is 
obvious that if the salt pays a freight of Rs. 14 a ton, the price of salt 
cannot be reduced. 
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Mr. Lloyd- —Those averages are rather difficult to work. As you your¬ 
self recognise, so much of the traffic is short di.stance traffic which pays a 
very high rate of freight. 

Fru'ulfiit. If we are to stabilise the price of salt all over India, it is 
obvious that the freights must be differently adjusted because the incidence 
of R.S. 14 a ton woi'ks out at more than d annas a maund. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Y(!s. 

Frcxiilenl .—If you take the demand of leidia for salt at 2 million tons, 
they remove half a million tons. 

I)i. d/aff/ioi.---This includes the imported salt. 

Mr. fjoyil. —Till' Eastern Bengal traffic is reached by river. Thei'e are 
markets which are not served by any railw'ay. 

F! K.ndan.t .—Of course we have got no machinery to find out the incidence 
of the freight and we do not want to go into that question hut would only 
point out that so much salt is <-oming by sea ami if tlie railways want to 
get that traffic, they may get it. 

-If?. .Lloyd. .'I.'lu'ie is one difli(uilty as regard.s the Northern India traffic 

and the Jieng'il traffic. T'hey may net want to I’ednce the fi’eight. As 
expoits arc bulky coinpai-ed to the imports as a rule, they may not want to 
exp.'ind ihe irafhc which comes down to Caicntta. They may be more 
intere.sted in the traffic which goes np. 

VrrFidcni .— I nnd(U'.stood from an officer of the East Indian Eailway 
that thei'e would be enqily w.agons coming hack to Calcutta, 

Ih, -I'liose coal wagons are open wagons 1 take it. 

Mr. Lloyd. — Not always. 

Fir.s'nhid. Now 1 want to ask yon about the organisation we have boon 
considm'iMg. AVe start with this. .Assnining that we come to the conclusion 
that the .salt can be and ought to ho iviamil'actured in India, then we have 
to devise a scheme whicli would enable the Indian industry to get what we 
con.sidcr a fair selling iirice, 

Mr. TJoyd. —Yes, 

Fi . —Now, a.s you know, that presumes they must get this fair 

selling iiriee without interruption for a series of yeans, that is to say, 
until the time they are fairly well eslahli-slied. The fluctuations in prices 
are, as .you know, vei'y great indeed. They var.y .sometimes from day to 
day. week to week. If you took the weighted averages for instance, the 
price of tlie bulk salt was R.s. 59 in 1925-26; it was Its. 78 in 1926-27 and 
Us. 105 in 1927-28; it was lls. 88 in 1928-29 and now it is about Rs, 50 
or JIs. 55. 

Mr. Lloyd. —What quality are you speaking of? 

I’rc.sideiit. - f am talking of the quality excluding Liverpool and 
Hamburg. 

Mr. TJoyd, —I’iic price of ILs. 50 or Rs. 55 is quite recent. 

Dr. ihuff/iai.--Since last week, 

/'? (’.sidr/i/. --1 f flie.se fluctuations continue, it is impossible to guarantee 
any .scbeine of piotection to the industry. Therefore the first thing to do 
is VO stabilise the ]jrices, that is to say, the internal prices, or as we have 
jiroiiosed in the Steel industry we may liave a provi.sion that the duty 
might go up if the foreign prices are below a rertaiii figure. Obviously 
we cannot do so in a commodity like salt. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Because of wdiat? 

T‘re..‘iident. —Because once the prices have been put up, it takes a long 
time for the prices to como down. It has been admitted by dealer,s whom 
we have examined that it is a fact that the variations in prices, specially 
declines, are not reflected in the market. 




Mr. TAoytl .—Does not the use of a provision such as you have mentioned 
in tlio Taiilf Aot, jiresuppoae that you have to put up prices to a level 
iroiij which yam don’t want them to come down again P 

Pi'rx'tdcni .—We ilo want it to come down when the disturbing cause has 
disairpciucd, 'I'ho retail ])ricos will continue at a higher level for a consi¬ 
derable time and in any case in a commodity like salt which is of coirimon 
use yvo (ainnot have th<!sc fre(|Uonf variations in the duty, 

Mr. Lloi/d .—What ] was tr.ving to got at is this. Take an extreme 
instance: if the foreign manufacturer stai-ts putting salt in the market free. 
If you had a clause a,s you have in steel you might put on an extra duty of 
Rs. oO per 100 iiids. There is no reason why that should raise the retail price 
above what ought to h<' the loro! of the retail price. 

Pri'.-iiilf.iiK —'I’heoi'etically it is so. In practice a man. a.s soot as the duty 
is |mt up, thinks it is ncccssaiy to raise the price. It lemaius at a high 

level for a coiLsiderahle period. Tlieorctically it should not. That i,s one 

point namely that there will be fretpient variations in the duty' and frequent 
fluctuations in pi'ice.s and the result will he that most of the time the con- 
Bumcr will he bu.yiug at a higher level rather than on the lower. 

]Ji. Matthiii .—It is not perhaps tactful to let the qiie.stioii of the salt duty 
be discussed too often in public! 

Mr. Lloyd.—Hi 1 may still go hack to the point you raised, surely the 

fact that you are making arrangements to allow Indian salt to be sold in 

these markets will itself prevent people putting up prices of foreign salt 
merely because the duty has been put up to meet the drop in the jirioe of 
the foreign salt. 

7're.ddcnt,—Why ? 

Mr. Tdoj/d.—Supposing you had in tho Calcutta, duty jiaid market Indian 
salt and foreign salt competing at the same level of prices as a result of the 
measures taken, say at Rs. 175 per 100 inaunds duty paid. If the foreigner 
says “ I yvill bring down the cost to Rs. 125 per 100 inaunds,” and Govorn- 
ineiit ))Uts u]! an additional duty of Rs. 60 on 100 maunds, the effect of that 
will bo to bring tho foreign salt up to Rs. 176 but in the meanwhile Indian 
salt remaining at Rs. 175 will prevent the market from putting up the 
price. 

/•’re.s'ideni,—Tho jirico of Indian salt might go up, P'irst of all take the 
position of the market last week; there ivas a cut of Rs. 7, that was the 
cons<H|uenee of some other salt having arrived. 1 cannot conceive of Gov¬ 
ernment taking action in such a .short time, and by the f imo Government 
takes action the industry might be destroyed, 

Mr. Llond .—That machinery might be ineffective; I am with you 
there, 

Vr. Matthai.—li you had a provision under which the duty might be 
varied from time to time the amount of uncertainty that would arise with 
regard to the rate of salt duty would put us back to the po.sition of 1922-23. 
You remember there was a lot of uncertainty about the rate of salt duty 
at that timo and the result was a lot of speculation, 

Mr. Lloyd .—Difficulties arising out of a danse such as you mention must 
exist. Of course one recognizes that. That was not the point I was 
thinking of. 

President .—I can only tell you what my impression is, that this point is 
borne out b}' the variations themselves. If it was a case that when there 
was a reduction of the duty the price to the consumer woulil be reduced 
then it would follow that there would be a large reduction in price but the 
dealers tell us it is not so. Whatever the variations may be in the 
Calcutta market the consumer in tho district does not ordinarily benefit, 
but wlien the jirices go up, the prices in the district are put up and they 
take a long timo to bring them down and in the ineantiiiie thcio may be 
again a rise in the price. The result is that the dealers in Die district 
kccji tiic iiriees at a higher level fo safeguard themselves and as 1 say 
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the administrative difficulties would bo such that it would not be possible 
to take iminediato action to protect the consumer. 

Then the nuxt, thing is the question of i]ualit\, tliat is t.i say we (io n ( 
want to encourage the inanulacture of very inferior grade of salt. There 
«lso free competition is not really a helj> as regards quality. Take Bombay 
and Madras salts they arc thoroughly bad but people have got to cat what 
they get. 

' I is nothing dotrimental to j)ublie health in these .salts. 

We have had no complaint from the I’nblie Health Departments. 

I’res'utniif-\i Bengal were to eat that .salt it would not affect their 
health at all, but the trade and the consumer con.sider that salt as bad 
Mliether it injures people’s health or not is no argument in its favour 
The tact Jeinaina that Irce competition has not resutled in improving the 
quality. 

Mr. The taste of the eon.snmer is extremely my.sterious, a.s 

evidenced by the fact that the kind of .salt that goc.s from Bombay and 
finds a market in Bengal is too poor to bo eaten even in Bombay itself. 

1‘rrti'idtini .— ft has very miicli to do with the price also; it is merely a 
matter of price. What 1 am ,'uiggestiiig to yon is that free competition is 
not a guarantee a.s regards quality because free competition also means 
lowering of jirices at such a level that the quality iviay be lost sight of 
We are a.sked here to report whether this class of .salt ought to be produced 
or can be produced or not for the Bengal market and therefore we must seo 
that there is .some guarantee as regaiihs the (juality. 

Mr. TAoyd. Yo\i mean for the salt produced for the Bengal market? 

I’Ti'niiirnt .— Yes. ami that, under any system of tariff wiiich Io.'ivcr the 
quality to fi'('(> coni|)ctitioii, cannot lie done. Tiierefore fr’om that ))oint of 
view the que.stion of control becomes very imporiant so far as this jmrt 
of India is concernod. We havo asked the tr.adc to make sngge,stion,s as to 
how that can be brought about under any other sy.stem than that of 
control. We have not received any .suggestions that wo can accept so far. 
We arc again exauiining these people in Bombay io .see whether the.y can 
make any siiggostion.s which would guarantee hotli things, namely .stabilisa¬ 
tion of ))rice.s and the maintenance of qiin.lity. 

Mr. Lloyd, —Whom are you referring to? 

I'rcsiddiLt .—Indian manufacturers as well as iniiiortcrs and businessmen 
and they' have not yet been able to suggest anything that w’ould help the 
industry. 

Mr. Mathiati .—Would yniii agree that free competition does not tend tc 
maintain the quality? 

Mr. Lloyd ..—1 havo not the material to answer that. 

President. —My colleague rcininds me that wc have heard in 'evidence 
that Bombay salt is being replaced to a certain extent by Aden salt on 
account of the price, but if you introduce free competition and bring down 
the price it is (juite unlikely that the quality will be maintained. 

Mr. Lloyd, —Presupposing tho necessity of maintaining the quality the 
reference to the T’ariff Board as I understood from the Resolution was with 
regard to the question of producing the kind of salt which is sold in Bengal. 
So long ns there is free competition that condition can be assured. Whether 
ho prefers it or prefers another quality becomes a question of taste. 

President. —Free competition in that sense is incousi.stent with any 
■luestion of protection. Wo have to give protection to start with; free 
competition cannot come in to tho same extent at that stage. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Protection in that sense must he almost prohibitive 
protection. 

President . —Adequate protection. Free coropotition will not necessarily 
guarantee quality because prices will be maintained at a level apart from 
quality. 
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Mr. Lloyd. —So long as the different qualities were all available in the 
market without any unreasonable differenoe in price our own attitude has 
been that the Bengal market should be allowed to choose. My own impres¬ 
sion is that the idea underlying the reference is that the Bengal market 
should not be put into the position of being compelled to accept a quality 
of salt to which it is not accustomed. 

President. —If you put up the price of the competitive salt by protection 
there is no guarantee that the quality will be maintained. 

Mr. Lloyd. —If it is prohibitive protection. 

President. —It must be effective protection. 

Dr. Matthai. —If the method of protection results in a substantial reduc¬ 
tion of imports of salt of good quality then to that extent the Indian 
manufacturer loses the incentive to maintain quality, therefore if you reach 
that position it may be necessary to enforce by some other method main¬ 
tenance of the quality. 

Mr. Lloyd. —1 see jmur point. 

President. —That is the kind of scheme we are considering now. Having 
these objects in view we have first of all to decide what would give the 
Indian manufacturer a fair selling price. If the price is such that obviously 
the burden on the consumer would be very much increased it may not be 
possible for us to make that recommendation. But if the price is such that 
it will not throw a greater burden than the consumer can reasonably be 
expected to bear, then it is all right. Having got that price we have then 
to sec how to stabilise the price of imported salt. You know how business 
is done in the case of oil. The idea is that you have to ascertain what is 
the total, demand of India for salt of a certain quality. Supposing it ie 
500,000 tons; provision has to bo made for the purchase of that salt. We 
will say some authority is constituted—we will have to consider whether it 
.should bo the Government or somebody else—which is made responsible for 
the supply of the whole demand of this part of the market to start with. 
It thrm says “ wo want so much salt; lot us seo how much we can buy in 
India ” and it buys what it can buy in India at the price fixed and the 
rest it biij's in the open market by tender or in some other way in the 
world market. Then it has got to sell this salt and it will have to fix its 
price. We liave got figures tor 4 or 5 years; what wo propose to do is to 
find out the aver,age weighted price of salt within that period, four, five 
or tem or whatever period it may be which the consumer has had to pay 
and wo say th,at is the juaximum price at which the consumer will be sold his 
salt. Supposing it is Rs. 80 he has been paying Rs. 80 on an average for 
the last live years. 

Mr, Jjloi/d.—May I ask who you are referring to as the consumer? 

President. —I am thinking of the ea:-golah price. That is the first price 
that we get. 

Mr. Lloyd. —You mean the local wholesale distributor. 

Pre.ndent. —Yes. Supposing wo find a figure of Rs. 80 for the sake of 
argument, that authority has to undertake to sell that salt at a price not 
exceeding that. It will have to start at some figure. The object in view 
is to stabilise the figure as far as possible for an indefinite period. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes. 

President. —So that there are no fluctuations at all in the price. That 
is the main idea. 

I'lien as regards qualities, it can proscribe stand.ards. Wo are trying to 
gee kow many qualities there ought to be in the market, two or three or 
whatever it may be. It would pay to the Indian manufacturer according to 
the quality of .salt that he produced. The quality must bo such that it has 
been fairly in the market for the last 5 or 10 years. It should not be worse 
than any kind of salt that has been sold. For that reason we have taken 
the samples in the market and will classify them as far as possible. If 
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the Indian raanufaeturer does not conform to those standards, he will not 
be able to sell his salt at all. Now the question is what should be the 
authority, 'that is where J WiiTit youi' advii^e. 'I’hero is evidence to suggest 
that eventually it may be easy to form a public utility company, but that 
«ight take time and vve were thinking that to start with Government might 
be asked to (akc in er this part, that is to say jirst importing and selling 
salt until some other organisation is formed. 

Mr. Lloi/d .—Do you mean to .say- that Government would take it over as 
]>art of thcii- own funetious or hy creating not a Company but an organisa¬ 
tion similai' in character to the J’ort 'I’rust for c.\anit)le? 

I'rt'^idrIII.— Vthiil happiiiis is this: take your Northern India Salt 
Doparlmcnt, Vnti nianul'acturo. and .sell salt. Instead of your inanul'acturing 
salt, you import salt tor the time being. It is just exactly what ,vou are 
doing now as regards your owu salt. 

Mr. IJoyd. — it has to be au all-India organisation. 

yirs'idr.iit-.\?i an liilei’im measure we start with the Calcutta market. 

prohibit the import ot all the. salts l).v sea. 

Mr. MuUiias. —Wh.y do you saj- that it has to bo an all-India organisa¬ 
tion ? 

Mr. Ijivj/d .—it would affect the, salt produced in all the sources which 
send salt to Bengal and all the imported salt, so that an all-India organisa¬ 
tion wa.s a necessity. But I didn’t moan that it would eater lor all the 
markets in India, 

Pv'C.sidf?if,—That would ho merely a temporary measure until a scheme 
is w'orked out and put into practice which would enable the business to be 
handod over to a public utility concern. Kvontnally that must result also 
in Government using that organisation for marketing its own salt. That 
would bring tho market under one control eventually. With your existing 
machinery suppo.sing you ivcre a.sked to import this quantity, instead of 
importers putting it into the golahs or selling cr-ship, would you do it? 

Air. Lloyd, —1 think it should be a .separate organisation. My owm 
feeling i.s that it should be ipiite distinct from tho revenue collecting side. 

Pre.'ii.drni.—M the Government eventually decide to hand it over to a 
public utility company, the organisation would got to such a size when there 
will be difficultie.s for handing it over. I am asking you without any 
elaborate organisation, whether Government might be able to undertake 
it. 

Mr, Lloyd.- —-That will require, a groat deal of thought. 

President. —I am not asking you to answer it oft-hand. 

Mr. Lloyd. —You will have to have a .sejrarate establishment from 
anything now' in existence just as in the war various contiols of purchases 
were introduced. They were worked separately—officers like Rice Commis¬ 
sioners or Wheat Commissioners—of course with the fullest co-operation 
with tho departments in exi.stence. 

I’resident .— It will throw a certain amoniit of extra work on the dejiart- 
ment. 

Mr. Lloyd. —It wall thrown on the enstoms department work of quite a 
different character from its owu. Revenue departments are not merchants. 

President. —It i.s business in a very limited sense. You have got the 
price fixed. You have got to go out into the market and buy and you 
have got to sell at a fixed iirice certain quality of goods. It is not as if you 
have not got to get the best price in the market here or anything of that 
sort. 

Mr. Lloyd. —It would involve a great deal of work, oven if nothing 
unforeseen happeti.s. A’liei'c must be a separate Salt Commissioner. 

Prn.iident .—I don’t moan to say that you cannot have any increase in 
your stall. 
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Mr. Lloyd. —There must be a salt i)urehase Commissioner probably under 
the Commerce Department rather than under the Finance Department. 

President. —Or it may he under the Indian Stores De))artment, 

Mr. Lloyd. — Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —is there any practical difficulty in the selecting of a 
person ? 

Mr. Lloyd. — T have not hefruii looking for one. 

Mr. Mathias. —it is .said that free competition would not secure quality 
under a system of protective duties, i siippo.se there is no difficulty 
in the way of Government appointing Inspectors and ensuring that quality. 

Mr. Lloyd. —vSonietliing can be done in that direction, but it would be 
rather ex])ciisive. 

Mr. Muthias. \t was done in Madras. 

Mr. Lloyd. —How far it is valuable, we don’t know. 

Mr. Mathias. —How far is it necessary? 

Mr. TJoyil. —We don’t think it nece.ssary. 

Mr. Mot/iio.dust as Government have Metallurgical c.'.perts at 
Jamshedpur for testing the rails, something on that line can be done for 
testing salt, 

Mr. Lloyd.—yaa. 

Mr. Tottenham,. —We are, considering the point. 

I)r. Maft/ia?,,—You are moving somewhat in the direction of modified 
excise with a view to controlling prices. 

Mr. Lloyd. —'ihat is the system we now favour. 

Dr. Mdtthai. —Tho whole object of the scheme n.s Sir Padaniji has ex¬ 
plained is to secure a certain amount of control over prices and incidentally 
over quality. I was thinking that w.as approximately the line in which 
you are moving yourself. The development of Maurypur, is that not an 
example? 

Mr. Lloyd. —Y('s, we favour the modified .system. 

President. —It really comes to that instead of buying .salt manufactured 
in the country, you are importing it. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Instead of Government buying all the imported salt, Gov¬ 
ernment miglit merely liave the option to buy a certain portion of it if 
it thought fit. 

Mr. Mathias,—VoT instance Government might say to the manufactures 
in tile event of the ej‘-golnh price exceeding Its. 90 tlusy would have the 
option of taking over all the stocks at Its. 90. Do yon think that it would 
have the effect ? 

3fr. Lloyd.-—1 think it would have a considerable effect. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you think th.at it is at all iiracticable ? Of course it 
could be introduced by legislation. 

Mr. Lloyd .— Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Government w-ould have to devise machinery to take it 
ov<?i-. iiie simplest way w'onld he if you had .an option at Rs. 90, you 
would take it over and sell it through a broker at thi.s price at lls. 90. 

,11/'. Lloyd. —1 think a measure of that sort might have some effect for 
the same lonsiderat ion as the one that induces us to favour the modified 
excise system. Tiie modified excise sy.steni is a weapon which we are 
rarely, if ever, called upon to use. Its mere existence lends to prevent the 
evil from arising. I don’t think it is ever used. That ivould decrease the 
pi'iicticfil difficiiltie.s of tho scheme. 

Mr. Mathias. —A large number of these variations in prices are brought 
about we have been told by the Salt Importers’ Association. 
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President. —Modified excise is used when prices go up. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes. 

President. —Here we are considering a situation that the prices may go 
down too much. What are you going to do? How will the modified excise 
help you? 

Mr. Lloyd. —Under the modified system we are not aiming at stabilisation, 
but at a maximum price. In this case you want a minimum price as well. 

President. —I can’t except you to give me an exact figui-e as to what you 
will have to do, but it would be very useful when you go back to Delhi to 
let me have an idea as a temporary measure what sort of machinery you 
would require and how much it would cost. Supposing we find no other 
alternative we have to put forward this scheme. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Your idea is that we shall not bo concerned with selling 
otherwise than eat-golah or e-r-ship. We are not concerned with the further 
stages of distribution. 

President.- —You have got to keep your hold on the market. 

Mr. Tottenhani. —It would be a great heli) to us if your Secretary could 
let us know in writing the points on which yon want our advice. 

President. —We explain generally what we require. 

Mr. Lloyd. —You want to know what sort of a temporary Government 
organisation would be necessary to market the imported salt at the ea;-golah 
or ci-ship stage of distribution. 

President. —And to see to the quality. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Of the imported salt. 

President. —All salts. 

Mr. Lloyd. —What functions would such an organisation have to exercise 
in connection with Indian salt? 

President. —It would buy the Indian salt at the price we fix. 

Mr, Lloyd. —Prices where? 

President. —Wherever it is produced. 

Mr. Lloyd. —What about the markets between the Indian sources, for 
instance Sarnhhar or Khewra salt? 

President. —You would be at liberty to buy that salt. 

Mr. Lloyd. —^There the difficulty is this. If he has got to deal with, 
imported salt it is a fairly simple proposition, because all his customers are 
in the same place, but if he is going to deal also with salt which comes 
down from Sambhar or Khewra to places between Sambhar or Khewra and 
Calcutta he will have to have a lot of customers and it will increase the 
volume of his work. 

President. —For this purpose we want to hand this over to a Public 
Utility Company before that question actually arises. 

Mr. Lloyd. —You mean that with your temporary organisation you will 
be concentrating on the Calcutta market. If it had to deal with the 
Western Bengal markets and Sambhar and Khewra salts were coming there, 
it might require two, tlu’ee or four times the organisation. 

President. —That aspect of the matter you may keep separate.. It is 
only to that limited extent and purely as a temporary measure, I want 
your opinion. Do you think you could let us have a note on that? 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes. 

President. —As far as we can see we must start with that. Even if a 
marketing organisation comes in subsequently, this thing has to be done. 
You cannot leave the market to take care of itself. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I see. 

President .—Having got to that stage, we shall then have to consider what 
other machinery will have to he devised. 
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Mr. Mathias. —We have a suggestion from the various Karachi manu. 
facturers, in connection with which perhaps your experience of Customs 
will enable you to suggest difficulties if any. They say “ We iisk rlmt 
minimum prices for different qualities of salt be fixed at the average of 
the rates realised for them during the 24 months ending in August 1929 
and that no importer bo permitted to sell at less than the fixed prices. 
Indian m.anufacturers should at the same time be permitted to sell at 

whatever prices they can realise, even below the fixed prices.”. Their 

idea is that a law should be passed under which certain prices should be 
fixed and when a man conies to the ship or golah to take delivery, he 
should produce some sort of affidavit that he. is taking delivery at a certain 
price. There are certain obvious difficulties. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Our idea is that it is quite a hopeless suggestion. The only 
instance of fixing a minimum price is in the Excise Department, but there 
the sale.s are made in licensed premises. Therefore there is some hope of 
adhering to the price, but if a commodity is sold in the open tnarket, it 
is quite impracticable. 

Mr. Mathias. —It could be easily got round by secret commissions. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes. 

President. —Now let us take the bigger scheme. This one that we were 
discussing was merely a preliminary step. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes. 

President. —The preliminary step may not be taken at all unless the. 
other steps are taken subsequently. What it means is after doing this if a 
company is floated which meets with the approval of Government and 
gives certain umiertakings wliich Government consider satisfactcry, then 
only will the Government hand over the business to the company. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes. 

President. —But, as I was telling you yesterday, that would mean there 
should bo some co-ordination between Government marketing and theirs. 
They cannot compete one against the other in the same markets. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Government and the proposed company you mean? 

President. 

Mr, Lloyd. —Quite so. 

President. —That would he undesirable from any point of view. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Do 1 understand you to mean that wo must not create a 
position under which in certain markets, for instance in West Bengal, 
the Government Department producing salt in Northern India would com^ 
pete with a Public Utility Company buying salt in Calcutta? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Lloyd. —I follow. 

President. —That would not bo desirable from any point of view. The 
eventual object i.s to stabilise the price of salt throughout India, .A.t present 
Bombay and Madras are really out of the zone. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Is not there a marginal zone where the prices would be 
regulated by competition? 

President. —You need not have competition. The object of the marketing 
organization is to supply the salt from the nearest and cheapest source. 
That can be done only when there is one single organization. Take any 
other trust or combine dealing in articles like cigarettes, etc. The idea is 
it is taken from the cheapest source from the point of view of the price, 
freight and other things and only that salt is sold there and other salts are 
excluded provided the consumer will take one or the other without making 
any fuss about it. The first step might be that the whole of the Government 
marketing is done by the same company with a view to enable the Govern¬ 
ment to get that price which it thinks it ought to get on an average. It 
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might put part of it in the Bengal market and sell part of it somewhere 
else provided Government gets the price that it considers reasonable. 

Mr. Lloyd. —Yes. 

Pri'-sidenf■ Oii tlmt, I cannot ask you to express any opinion, hut that 
is what W(; are aiming at. It, at sojno future date, you can give us your 
view.s, wo should he very glad. The marketing compaiiy’.s powers will be 
limited as regards the |)ricos that it can fix and as regards thg profit that 
it can make. If by economising the cost of transport and in other ways it 
makes a much bigger profit than it ought to, then it shares it with Govern¬ 
ment. Tho.se are the main lines. 

Mr. Lloyd, i (h)n’t think we are likely to he able to say very much 
about the [iroposed Public Utility Company ultimately selling Government 
salt. Of course, ns revenue officers, we arc primarily concerned with the 
collection of I'cvenue. I f tho proposed company functions properly w 9 
could have no objection. 

Vrcsideni. —Your ta.sk would be made very much easier. 

Mr. Lloyd.—Yes. 

Pre.ddcnt .—Suiiposing you still continued to manufacture, yon would get 
a price which would give you a rea.sonable return on your capital. 

Mr. Lloyd .—^As revenue officers we cannot say anything more. We 
should welcome a proposal of the kind under discussion as revenue officers. 

Mr. Muthidx .—So far as the marketing organisation is concerned your 
view is that it is not a matter for the Central Board of Revenue but for 
the Commerce Department. 

Mr. Lloyd. —This is a matter for the Government of India and not for 
us. 

Pre,.Hideiil .—From your own Department’s point of view, it makes the 
collection of i-evenue much easier becau.se you mako one single authority 
responsible for yonr revenue. 

Mr. Lloyd .—That is truo. 

Prc.H'ide/ni .—Have I made myself (piite clear on tliatp 

Mr. Lloyd.--'ies. 

Prtsidtnt. —A,s regards tho preliminary soheine, kindly let me have your 
note. 1 .shall also he glad if you can give us yo\ir views on the scheme as 
a whole. I am not asking the view.s of the Government of India at all on 
this, but I am telling you that wo .shall be glad to have any suggestion 
which you may wish to make about tho guarantee that would ensure Govern¬ 
ment revenue, i)rice to the consumer, profit and so on that we were 
discus,sing yesterday. Obviously you must be tho. first body to be consulted. 

Mr. JJoyd.--As revenue officers, wo don’t feel <)uite justified in giving our 
views. 

I're.'iidKn.t.—You might say that it might complicate or facilitate tho 
work of your Department. 

Mr. TAoyd. —It is only on that part of the work that wo should feel no 
hesitation in giving our views. 

Mr. Mathkis .—Do you under.stand exactly how far tho marketing orga¬ 
nisation suggested by Sir Padaniji would gof Is it clear to you? 

Mr. Lloyd. —That is not quite clear. 

Pn;sul(nt.—Ooe point which I should like to explain to you is this. At 
present, such a marketing organi.sation does exist and it is Government. 
It is not as much in toucli with the market as the. marketing organisation 
might he e.x])cct(<d. Whether it would do wholesale or retail business we 
cannot say now. It would certainly have control over the whole hn.sino.ss 
in the vai-ious markets just as big trusts do and once the wholesale prices 
are stabilised for a definite period, then it will be time for them to see 
how far the organisation might extend. The retailer would come in when 
the marketing organisation is in a position to see at what level the prices 
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eventually can be stabilised. The retail consumer cannot come in except 
at the very bust stage. It is really a further dovelopnient. In order to get 
to the retailer, the wholesale prices must reach a level at which they can be 
maintained more or less indefinitely. Until that is done, nothing can be 
done as regard.^ the retailer. 

Mir, Lloyd .—We will send our views to you. 

Vrea'ident .—As regards retail prices. I have been trying to get .some real 
evident-e but we cannot got it for the .simple reason that unless .you had a 
very elaborate machinery you could not get i*. A.s far as 1 understand, 
these prices arc average prices and are not weighted; that is to say, if 
Rs. 1-8-0 is the price for the first fortnight, Rs. 1-7-0 tor the .second 
lortniglit, R.S, 1-5-0 for tlu; third fortnight and so on, tlu! pri(;es for the 
24 fortnights aro added and divided by 24. 'J'he ligine that is obtained 
thus will bo the average only lor a particular year. That figure can seldom 
be right unless you have the weighted average, A man may sell 5 inaimds 
at Ra. 1-8-0 lor one fortnight and in the next fortnight may sell a lot at 
Rs, 2. Therefoi'o the averagi's are vitiated entirely. It is for that reason 
1 .say we have practically no evidence. 

Mr. 7T« i/d .— Such evidence will be exceedingly difficult to obtain. I 
imagine that the enquiries' made by District Officers are made in a casual 
way. 

President .—1 have been trying to compare the prices with the actual 
weighted prices that we have actually got. The ligures look absurd. 
Sometimes they are lower than the weighted average prices. There is 
something wrong there. What 1 want to know is hou' do you get those 
prices that you publish P 

Mr. Lloyd .—Which prices are you referring to? 

President .—The prices that appear in the Trade Journal periodically. 
We may have to make some suggestions regarding them. If you took the 
weighted avei'age wholesale prices for any period and if you compared them 
with the prices given here you will find obviously they could not be correct. 

Mr. Lloyd .—You mean the prices for the imported salt? 

President. —Yes. In Bengal there are 6 or 7 grades of salt. If you take 
any weighted average price for any particular j/eriod and if you add all the 
necessary charges to the average price, you get very <lifl'erent figures so 
that my sugge.stiori is that unless you have some better system those prices 
are not very helpful. 

Mr. Lloyd ,—We will let you have a note. 
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THE COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, CALCUTTA. 

Evidence of Mr. G. N. BOWER, Mr. F. BUCKNEY and 
Mr. M. N. FITZGERALD, recorded at Calcutta 
on Tuesday, 14th January, 193D. 

Prf.-ndent. —Mr. Bovver, you arc the Collector of Customs, Calcutta? 

Mr. Boivcr. —T am the officiating Collector of Customs. 

President, flow' many years experience have you got of Calcutta off and 

onp 

Mr. Bower .—More than 22 years off and on, but I was away for ten years 
before I returned here. 

President. —You are quite familiar with the history of the golahs, the 
practice, the methods and so on P 

M Bower.—Yes. 

President. —Mr, h’itzgerald, how many years experience have you gotP 

Mr. Fitzyendd. —1 have been at the golahs for the last 7 years and have 
been connected with salt for 36 years. 

Pre.sident. —And you, Mr. Buckney? 

Mr. Buckney. —I have been in charge of salt from February 1927 to March 
1928 and again iruin September 1929. 

President. —Thus department h.as always been under the Collector of 
Customs ? 

Mr. Bower ,—Yes. 

Mr, Mathias, —What about prevention? Is that under the Commissioner 
of Excise? 

Mr. Bowb;'.—Y es, but the delta of the Ganges contains so much mud 
and fresh water that it is not possible to iiavo salt factories in Bengal as they 
have in tlio Bombay and Madia.s Presidencies because the sea-water contains 
comparativfl.v little salt and tlicroloro there i.s very little salt preventive 
work. 

Mr. Mathias. —Then what does the Commissioner of Excise dop 

Mr. Bower, —I don’t know exactly. He may record the figures of prices 
of salt in the districts but he is really in charge of inland preventive work 
and control of bonded warehouses and saltpetre refineries. We receive 
applications from variou.s firms for the remission of duty on salt to bo used 
for industrial puri) 0 .se.s and vve I’ofer tliese to the Local Government. 

Br. Matthai.— So that the inland bonded warehouses are under the Com¬ 
missioner of Excise? 

Mr. Bower. —Probably under the supervision of the District Collector 1 
imagine. The only connection we have with them is that they send state¬ 
ments in respect of salt going to these inland bonded warehouses either direct 
ea-ship or from the golahs. 

Mr. Mathias .—This inland preventive work and inland bonded warehouses 
is a Provincial subject? 

Mr. Bower. —I think so. 

[Notk. —The Amendment of the Inland Bonded Warehouses Act 1896 by 
Act IV of 1928 has placed Inland Bonded Warehouses under the direct con¬ 
trol of the Central Board of Revenue. By executive authority however, the 
Local Government act as Agents for the Government of India for purposes 
of the supervision of the Inland Bonded Warehouses.] 

Br. Matthai. —Can you tell me roughly the average proportion of salt held 
in inland bonded warehouses? 
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Mr. Bower. —That is given in the Report on the Administration of the 
Salt Department in Bengal. I can’t say off-hand but it ‘is comparatively 
very small. 

President. —Inland preventive work can’t be very much? 

Mr. Bower. -None at all except supervision of the bonded factories. 

Mr. Mathias. —I suppose inland supervision will amount to this that the 
■Excise Sub-Inspector when he goes on tour will keep an eye on the illicit 
■manufacture of salt? 

Mr. Bower. —I imagine there is no possibility of manufacturing salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —But on tho manufacture of salt-petre and things of that 
sort? 

Mr. Bower. —Yes, probably. 

President. —I ju.st want to understand the procedure, first of all as regards 
imports and then we will take up the question of sales. What is the first 
step you have got to take as regards imports of salt? Aro you notified by 
the importer that a particular ship is coming? How do you know that a 
cousigninont oi .salt is coming in? 

Mr. JSovier .—We may get intim.'ition from tho sto.ainer agents and the 
salt reports which are published show the steamers expected with salt. We 
also get information from the Calcutta Exchange Gazette which publishes a 
list of tho steamers expected. It often happens that when a man wants to 
bond his salt ho makes an application to us saying that he is expecting a 
steamer even a month ahead. He asks for space for, say, .50,000 or 40,000 
Diauuds, so that there are many means of finding out what ships are coming 
into port. 

President. —Then what happens? 

Mr, Bower. —Oii the arrival of the ship the agents have to file manifests 
within 24 hours of the ship’s arrival for Customs purposes. The piractioe in 
Calcutta, which is probably unique, is for the imiiortcr or the agent of tho 
ship to take out a bond for tho complete cargo ol .salt—the whole manifested 
■quantity of .salt under section 92 of the Sea Customs Act. 

President. —Does that involve them in any expenditure? 

Mr. Bower. —Yes, in stamjis. 

President. —What does it amount to? 

Mr. Bower. —About Rs. 10. 

President. —Who pays that? 

Mr. Bower. —The person who bonds the salt. 

President. —The importer or the owner of the ship? 

Mr. Bower. —It may he either, but it is usually the importer. It is the 
agents of the ship in some cases but more often it is the importer who pays 
for the stamps. 

President. —What happens after that? 

Mr. Bower. —Then either they decide to re-sell the salt to a trader or they 
may decide to start taking delivery of the salt straightaway on filing a bill 
of entry either under the credit system of paying duty in ca.sh or they may 
decide to send a certain quantity of salt to the ffolahs in bond. 

President. —Supposing a man takes delivery for cash he simply removes 
it off the ship, does ho? 

Mr. Bower. —Yes, it is delivered ex-ship. 

President. —I suppose he has got to take a challan? 

Mr. Bower.—Yes he has got to file an out of bond bill of entry because 
the whole of the quantity has been bonded although it: ha.s never gone into 
the bonded warehouse. 
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President. —J. see there is some eomplaint about this that you license some 
of these people.' There is a rule that buyers’ agents must also have a licence 
or a certificate before salt can bo delivered to them? 

Mr. lioirer. —Everybody rvho has transactions with the (.'iistoins has to 
have a lict'iice. 

Mr. Filziierahl. - 'r\\e merchant is not licemsed but the representative who 
goe.s on boiirtl and t.akes delivery’. The buyer ha.s not got to have a, licence. 
It is only to make .sure that the man is authorised to take delivery of the 
salt. 

P>r. Mutthai. —To he sure that the man doe.s represent tlie uierchant? 

Mr. lifiiver. — Yes. 

Mr. Mdttiias. —How iniicli has he to pay for the licence? 

Mr. Boiver.- -S ann.as. 

Dr. Mntthai. -It is a sort of power of attorney? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —Yes. that is his authority for represontiiirr the owner of 
the salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —It is not necessary to put the salt in the bonded warehouse 
to take it on credit? 

Mr. Bower. —No, the Credit system is not confined to the salt in the 
bonded wurehou.se; delivery can be taken eai-ship. 

President. —After ho produces this licence I suppose he mu.st get a deli¬ 
very order from the importer. 

Mr. Fitzge.vald. —From the importer or the steamer agents if they are 
also the bonders. 

President. —A bill of lading cannot be endorsed because it is part cargo 
and therefore it must be a delivery order from the importer or agent of the 
ship who has bonded the salt, is that correct? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —Yes. 

President. —Then you .start weighment? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —For delivery e;c-ship there will be officers on board who 
will bo in a position to deliver tlio salt as .soon as the clmllan is presented. 

President. —TTow long do these formalities take? 

Mr. Bower. —Delivery can be given within two days. 

President. —A man gets all these documents—we will call him A. Can he 
tiamsfer them to H? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —Yes, but we only recognise the merchant in whose name 
the bill of entry is taken out. 

President.- -Who issues that? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —Merchants make it out themselves, and present it at the 
Custom Tiou.se : delivery is made on presentation of that document. 

President.^lt is transferablo? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —We only recognize the merchant whose name appears on 
the bill of entry. It may be that A who has taken out the bill of entry sells 
to B, but we will deliver to A’s representative who will have to acknowledge 
receipt of that salt. 

President. —Is that done? 

Mr. Fitzgerald.—H is done very often. 

President, —Are there the.se intermediate transactions? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —It is done very frequently at the golahs but not so fre¬ 
quently r./;-ship. 

Presidr.nt. —I take it the ex-sliiii deliveries are generally for up-country 
markets, is that right? 

Mr. Bower. —I should not say so. I sliould say they are more to meet the 
immediate demand rather than for depots up-country. There are depots u))- 
country. A fimi like Turner Morrison would supply their depots e'r-ship 
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or i'X-(j()lnhH but they would not boiid the Halt at the goluli.'i wliioU is going to 
up-country depots to the same oNtent as they would unsold otlier salt. 

Preiideni .—Ts there much salt stocked for sale.s generally in Calcutta 
-outside tile bonded warehouses F 

Ml'. FU'~(]i:rald .— They don’t keep large stocks in private godowns as they 
can get delivery liom tiie (loldlia within two days to meet any demand. 

Ml. /toirrr.- -I'lmy hai'c good .storage at the Stilkea ijolu/ti and the rates 
of rent charged compare favourably with any similar good accommodation 
outside. 

I‘ri:.‘;iili III tak<! it that roiiglilv about one-half i.s t.aken delivery of ex- 
slnti and one-hali irom the fiiiliiku? 

Mr. Jlowtir. —'I’hree. years ago it was 413 per cent., for tlu; last two years it 
was 5o aiul this year up-to-date it is 49 per cent: or roughly half. 

/^ri'.iiilcIII. ■ -What are the average .stocks in the iioliih.'-? 

Mr. I'lizi/eiald .—Stocks vary considerably. It is now about "20 lakhs; in 
1927-28 it was about 26 lakhs. 

Mr. Malthai.—lii there any particular period of the year wlien the stocks 
are likely to .stand high F 

Mr. liiiirc.r .-—I tried to lind that out by making a statement foi' each year 
from 1923 liut T have not been able to arrive at any definite re.sult. Imports 
vary considcrahly. If there is a rumour that the salt duty is coming down 
naturally they don't cave to take the salt ont of tho golali.i and there is accu¬ 
mulation of stock. 

Dr. Muffhai, —Then this figure of about 23 laklrs may bo taken as the 
..average F 

Mr. Jimrer. —Yes, under normal conditions. 

/'rc,odea/.■—That really means six months stock rx-(jutah. 

Mr. Bower .—My own idea is that the quantities imported are roughly 
12 lakh.s a month. 

Prifiideiit.—Of which half goes direct «x-ship and it leaves six lakhs 
muiinds so there is roughly six months supply from the i.ioluhii. 

Dr. MiiftlKii .—-ir we take 50 per cent, as the average ex~ijolali stock then 
about half of tho 12 lakhs may bo taken as the average quantity going into 
stock, is tliat right? 

Mr. lidirer. —Yes. 

P!(■.Hidruf .—You liave got to keep .six months stock cx-f/olo/i. That means 
a lot of interest and a lot of f/olo/i. rent. 

Mr. Ilmrcr.—Yes. 

Prrx'ide.nt .—■Government business is very hard to follow. 

Mr. Jimrer .—Tliero is a certain amount of rent which would have to be 
paid for .storage. 

Piimdcnf. —'I’liat is perfectly true. 1 shall presently show you that rail- 
berne salt doesn’t carry so much stock, nor is so much money locked up. 

Mr. TJoire/', - No? 

PrePidrnf .—-We may take it that this is equal to six months roughly, 

Mr. Boirer. —Yes. 

7'/('ideaf.-—T'hc average is about 22 lakhs? 

.If/', Itdircr. —Yes. 

President. —You start giving delivery after these formalities have been 
completed. I must say that it is a very slow business, 

Mr. Bower. —Yes. When you get delivery, you gc^ delivery for final con¬ 
sumption to the retailer. When you get your salt weighed out it is correct 
weight tvhich is accepted for future transactions. The trade accepts onr 
weights. They have not got to handle the bag of salt any more until they 
give actual retail delivery. 
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President. —^Let us see what happens. First of all you start weighing.. 
Let us see how the charges work out. 

Mr. Bower. —Wo charge nothing for weighing ex-ship. 

President. —After you have weighed, what happens P 

Mr. Bower. —We take a receipt from the merchants’ representative on' 
the bill of entry and the consignment is taken away and we have no more 
responsibility. We have nothing more to do once the salt has been delivered 
ex-ship on payment of the duty. 

President. —But I suppose it costs Government something to do it. 

Mr. Bower. —Yes. 

President. —What about the labour? First of all I understand when you 
give delivery ex-ship, it is done in these two inaund bags, is that right? 

Mr. Bower. —^No. 

President. —Somebody must pay for the labour. 

Mr. Bower. —The importer or ship’s agents pay for the labour. 

Mr. Mathias, —Do you pay for weighing labour? 

Mr. Bower. —^No, so far as labour is concerned. Customs supervision is 
not charged for but is paid for by Government. 

Mr. A/otkta.f.—When you say you don’t charge anything, you don’t mean 
the customs supervision is not charged. 

Mr. Bower. —No charge i.s made for the Customs Officer actually in charge ■ 
of the scale. 

Presid.ent. —How many tons can you weigh in a day? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —500 maunds an hour. 

Mr. Mathias.—Yon make arrangements for the labour. 

Mr, Fitzgerald. —The ship does that. 

Mr. Mathias. —Becau^ie I find that the charge for weighing ex-ship is 
Rs. 2 for 1,000 maunds. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, —That is done quite independently of the enstoms. 

Mr. Mathia,s. —That would ho done by contract? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —Yes. 

President. —Rs, 2 for 1,000 maunds to the ship? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —No. 

President. —^To the stevedore? 

Mr. Fitzgerald.—Yo the weighment sirdar. 

President. —Each Company has got its own weighment sirdars. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —Yes. 

Presiiienf.—But when it is done at night, the charge is very heavy. Its. 22' 
extra for 1,000 maunds. 

Mr. Mathias.—That is for night landing. 

Mr. Fitzgerald.—Thai is for unloading the cargo boats during the night- 
at the golahs. That is not concerned with the .ship at all. 

President. —Who provides that labour at night? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —Stevedore provides the labour for unloading the salt. 
President. —It is the bonder who pays for weighment. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —^Yes. 

President. —Is there much landing at night? 

Mr. Bower.—Salt is discharged at night only when it is going into bond.. 
President.—Js it at any particular time? 

Mr. Bower. —The whole night. 

President.—The idea is not to detain the ship longer. 



Mr. Bower. —Yes^ that is the idea. There will be more or less wmtinuous 
weighment, but we don’t allow delivery for home consumption at night, 
because of the obvious difficulties in keeping proper control. 

Mr. Mathias. —It is Bs. 22 extra per 1,000 maunds for night work at the 
golahs. 

Mr. Bower .—That is right, 

Mr. Mathias. —95,000 maunds were landed ex-golah. The charge for that 
is Its. 20 lor 1,000 maunds for day landing and for night landing l?s. 22 extra 
for 1,000 maunds. 

Mr. Bower. —We have got a contract at that rate. I think you were find¬ 
ing out the cost of landing cx-ship? 

President. —The only charge that the importer incurs on the ship is this 
ihaulage from the liold. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —The bonders are saved that expense. 

Mr. Bower. —Hauling out of the hold is part of the freight of the ship. 

President. —They bring it on deck. The shi|) tloes it and then it is 
weighed. It is only for the weighment that the bonder has to pay. 

Mr. Bower. —In other words the cost of using the ship’s tackle is included 
■ in the freight. 

President. —After that it is discharged into the boats. 

Mr. Bower.—Yes. 

President. —Those boats belong to the stevedore. 

Mr. Bower. —To tho boating contractors. Many people have their own 
boats. For salt intended to go up-country by water they may take delivery 
in their own private boats. Sometimes tliey biro boats and take delivery. 

President. —Supposing it is going to be bonded? 

Mr. Bower. —Salt from tho ship’s hold to the golahs is weighed in exactly 
the same way, but instead of final delivery being given e;r-sbip, tho salt is 
weighed into the boats and the salt is adulled, i.e., stamped, and tho batches 
are sealed up. The boats are acoompanied by Government Churrandars and 
unloaded at the golahs. 

President. —Does the Government charge anything for that? 

Mr. BowcT.—Yfe only charge for the Churrandars services. 

President. —What is the ordinary capacity of the boat? 

Mr. P'itzgerald. —That again varies fi’Oin 1,000 to 5,000 maunds. 

Dr. Matthai. —What does the Churrandar’s charge represent? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —Watchman’s pay in charge of the boats. It comes to 
As. 12 per man per day and As. 12 per man per night—(one man to each 
boat). 

Dr. Matthai. —The actual cost of transporting the salt from the ship to 
the golahs in the lighters is incurred by the bonder? 

Mr. Bower .—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —And this is a charge over and above that which you levy. 

Mr. Bower .—Yes. That also is paid by the bonder. 

Mr. Mathias. —It may be a different man who has to pay this, 

Mr. Bower .—Yes, the man who is finally taking the salt to the golahs. 

Mr. Mathias. —It is really the ijnporters who bears the charge. 

Mr. Bower .—It is not the importers (except in the case of Messrs. Turner 
Morrison and Company) as he frequently sells the salt to another party. 

Mr. Mathias. —It is the party who takes final delivery of salt. 

Mr. Bower .—No, it is the party which puts it into the golahs. They may 
put it into the golahs for six months. In the meantime it may oliange hands 
half a dozen times. 

President. —Then it goes into tho golahs. 
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Mr. Bower. -Yes. 

Fre-'^ident.— Thmi the Government have got their own stevedores, 1 take it. 

Mr. Bowei'.—MesHrti. Jtird and Company aro the labour contractors. 

President .—This is ttieir scheduled rate. Its. 26 for 1,0U0 niaunds during 
day and Its. 22 extra lor 1,000 niaunds during night. 

Mr. Bower. -Yes. 

Dr. MattJuii .—With whom is Messrs. Bird and Company’s contract? 

Mr. Bower. - -Wiih the Secretary of State. 

Fre.iidciil. -Is it an aiintial contract? 

Mr. Bower. 1. don’t think it has been renewed since 1910. 

PresidenI —Tlii.s continue.s. 

Mr. Power.-- Yes, it is a .standing contract. 

President. .1 suiipose. that must he teriaiiiablo on six months notice. 

Mr. Power .—I think it i.s three months notice. 

President .—Do you hear ol' any complaints that the charges are too heavy? 

Mr. Bower, ludireetly wo do, hut not directly. The only complaint 1 
have heard is from the labour coiitractor.s. They say that their labour costs 
them more and thi'y want these rates to he increased. 

President.---We don’t know how much Messrs. Bird and Company are pay¬ 
ing to their sub-contractors. 

Mr. Piiznerolil .—They have, no .sub-contraetor.s but only sirdars. 

Pre.siitenf. -Sirdars .supply coolies to Messrs. Bird and Company? 

Mr. Pitzyeeiild. —Y'os. 

Prc.siil.eiil .—Sirdars may he paid hy the mouth which is very unlikely or 
80 much? 

Mr, Bower .—They are paid .so much per 1,000 mannds. 

Pre.sident .—It is the same thing. They have got sub-contractors. It 
como.s to that surely. 

Mr. Jioirer ,—At any rate I have heard more complaints from the labour 
contractors tliat the rates should he revised than complaints from the salt 
traders that the rate,s charged by Mes,svs. Hied and Company are too high. 

Pre.sidenf .--\t works out roughly to a little less than one anna a nuiund. 

Dr. Mniltidi .—That is paid hy the parly as soon as the salt is trniisfci-red 
to the golah. 

Mr. Vitzgernht .—It is a direct transaction between the bonder and 
Mos.sr.s. Bird and Company at the .scheduled rates. 

President .— I suppose for this purjiose the weighmcut on the ship is 
accepted. 

Mr. Bower. Yes. ft is not revveighed, cxcejit that we make a check- 
weighment from time to time of boats and that is done at G-nverumeiit 
expense. You asked me the other day why it was ne<' 0 .s.siiry to weigh (X-ship. 
The roa.soii is for .safeguarding the revenue. Kven if the .salt is going to the 
golahs we inaki* a cheek-weighment of one of the boats and that is done at 
Government expense; otherwise weighment fcr-shlp is taken as correct for 
the (|uantity of salt put into tlie ejnlohs. 

Dr. .Mdltlidi .—What is the objection to the party arranging iii.s own 
labour to take the salt li'om the lighters into the ejolali.s? 

Mr. Pioirer. -It would make llio practical work of supervi-sing all that 
bnsines.s very niueli more ditfifudt if we had to deal with peripatetic labour 
ContracLors. 

Dr. Malthdi.- -TUc. lighters are there, just in front of the ijolahs. I he 
party who has the salt arranges Ids own labour f. iid the whole thing is ainiost 
done under the, no.so of the Inspector. 

Mr. Boirer. everybody had his own labour it would he difficult to 
Control fhe labour and the result would be, confusion all tbe time. 
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Mr. Fitzgerald.—-At Budge Budge when they landed oil—I am speaking 
of the days when 1 was a young officer—they ea(;h had a .stev'edoi'e. The oil 
was curried into tiie works by their own tahour. It ended by one bagging the 
others labour and at the close of each day in interniinabie strife till the 
Port CoimniSiSloners stepped in and said that they would do the landing thoni- 
seives. Tile same thing would ha]>pon at tlie Siilkia (/rjluli.s. 

Ur. MatUiai. —Doesn't that objection aiiply to transferring the sadt from 
the ship to the yoluli.s? Each bonder makes his own arrangement with a 
steanier company to transfer tiio salt from the lighters by the side of the 
ship into the golah.^i. 

Mr. Jfo(C(;r.--'l'h(i bonder doesn’t make that arrangement. 

Dr. Miiltha'i. —Who makes it? 

Mr. Uoirer ..—It is tho boating contractor that transports the lighters but 
it IS Messrs, Sit'd & Co., who handle the salt from the lighters into the 
gouihr. 

Dr. Matlhoi .—That i.s before that, between tho ship and the lighter b 3 ' the 
side of the gotahi. 

Mr. 7hina;r, —There is no labour heyond the transport of the lighter from 
the ship to the jiontonns at Snlkia. 

Di. Malthni.- fie arnnigos his own lighter. Doesn’t that raise tlie same 
object ion ? 

Mr. h'il riicriihl 'J’iie unlotiding should ho done by one agcttcy- whoever it 
is. 

Dr. -\t is easier to control when it is in a lighter? 

Mr. 

.\Ir, Hoiiu'.r.- ~.U wo livid that the seals arc taiiipored with, we roweigh tliat 
boat :iL tlio gnUihs. If tlio rc-wcighiiient (igures are less tliiiii oiio iier emit., 
wo accept llio ship's fiiguro; otherwise we aecoiit the |■(’-weigllnlent■ ligtires as 
beiinj the (piaiiiity- of salt going into tho goluhr. \on nuisi I'emciiibor that 
wo , ciiiici'riK'd ivith the revontie on stilt whioh goes into the iidliihfi and we 
liiUsl iiiive tlin host pr.'ictical tirriuigeinonls for .supervising (lie salt going 
into 1 he (iiildh.i. If the^^ iiai! a lot of fx-riiiatotio labour - under who.se con¬ 
trol 1 do not know—there would be iutoniiiinilih,' coiil iision, 

F/r.itiilriil. -Ye.'-. .Inst loll me what difi'ereiicc do yon liinl between the 
W( iglil' on till' iiiiiiiilc.st jiiid t.h(< actual woighiiient done. 

,1/r. ,7lco(:(;r.--S(,>!iieliMio.s loss and soinotlinos iiiore. It tiopoiids upon the 
fcftiiioii, eto, 

l‘r'.dii’/'i! L- If the exco.ss or dolioit (‘.-vcoods cci'ttiin portontage i.s there 
ant’' penally." 

Ml. lloiiurr. It is loft to my discretion to charge iienalt.c daft' on .short¬ 
ages ill cxco.s.s ol' ! per oc-nt. 

I'rrs'itirnf. i suppose they arc generall,y within tliat. 

Mr. liDirrr,. Yes. 

I'! rridrnt-V'wiv |)er c-at, i.s allowed for wastage. 

.1/j'. fl'iiriir.~--We allow I per eent, wastage. 

Ui rriilr/it. -Botueon the manifest and flic riCtual outturn. 

Mr. linin' 1 ~\f\. If it is in excess, wo charge diitc' on tlio o.xt'ess 
tjuaiil it,v. 

7’j .'.odryif.-- In flic !/ohi/o\ up to tho time it is sold, is thoro any wastage? 

Mr, Jirni’er. —Yes. 

7’,'c-'h/i'iiI.—W’hat wastage do you geiiorally find? 

.17/', Hoinir .— It varies con.sidoi'ahlw It averages roughly ju.st under 1 per 
eent. There may be a lot of wastage if the .salt i.s landed in rainy weather 
and stored during tlie monsoon. On the other hand in the di't- sea,son there 
is not so inut'li wastage. 

Fre.iident.- On the whole? 
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Mr. Bower. —The outturn is extraordinarily good: it is less than 1 per 
cent. 

President. —The Calcutta atmosphere is not very dry except for a couple 
of months. 

Mr. Bower. —In March, April and May it is dry. 

President. —But at other times? 

Mr. Bower. —The atmospheric conditions are not so important as the 
different kinds of salts. A certain amount of water may get into the salt 
during the monsoon. 

President. —That is in the golahs. 

Mr. Bower. —Yes. They only pay duty on the actual outturn. We don’t 
charge duty on the full (juantity which goes into the riolahs but on the quan¬ 
tity which goos out of the gotahs. 

Dr. Mattlini.- -Thnt depends upon the efficheucy? 

Atr. Fitzgerald. —^Yes. 

President. --Tt is now in the golahs. I see Customs also charge overtime: 
What is th.at for? 

Mr. Fitzgerald.—-'£hnt i.s for unloading after 6 p.m. 

Mr. Mathias. —You ehargi^ for weighing e.x-golah. 

Mr. FUz(ieraid. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias.—Sa it B.s. 3 for 1,000 maund.sP 

Air. Bower.—No, Rs. 8 per 3,000 niaunds for the Customs oflic.er and 
Rs. 2 por 3,000 niaunds for the Ghat Mubarrir. 

President. —Tlo not tlie overcharges go to the Cu.stoms Recreation Club? 

Mr. Bower.—No. Every ship working on a Sunday has to pay Rs. 200. 

President. —Does that go to tlio Club? 

Ml. Bower. —Part goes to the Customs Sunda.v Fees Fund and part goes- 
to charity. 

Mr. Mathias. —You say that the charge for weighing is Rs. 8, but I see 
in the pro forma account an item of Rs. 3 for 1,000 maunds, 

Mr. Fifzgi'rahl. —This is the charge made by sirdar weighmen. Here 
again it varies. 

Mr. Mathias.—''lovi do not charge for weighing, 

Mr. Bower. —No. 

President. —You must insist upon weighment because that is the time 
when you give delivery? 

Mr. Bower.—Yea. 

President.--The labour is paid for by the seller or the bonder? 

Mr. Bower. —fly the person who takes delivery. 

President. —But the weighment is actually done by you. 

Air. Bower. —The weighment is supervised by us, but it is done by the 
bonders’ sird-irs. 

President. —You don’t charge anything for that. 

Mr. Bower. —No. 

Mr. Alathias.- AAo you charge for supervision? 

Aft. Bower.—Wc only charge for supervision of weighment ex-golahs. 

Mr. Maihias. —And not ea’-shiii? 

Mr. Bower. —No. 

President. —If it is sold up-country, what hap)tens? 

Mr. Bower. —So far as we are concerned, they t.ake delivery ex-golah 
either by rail or by river. 

President. —What charges are incurred then? C.an you tell usp 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —Labour charges come to Rs. 24 per 1,000 maunds. 
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President. —For loading into wagons? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —For loading into scales and then transporting it from 
the golahs to the platform or to the wagon or to the boat. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is there any night time charge? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is there any distinction between foreign salts' and the 
Indian or Aden salt in the matter of charges? 

Air. Bower. —None at all. 

Mr. Mathias. —Tlie charges aro exactly the same? 

Mr. Bower. —Yes. 

President. —What about sewing and bagging? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —If Messrs. Bird and Company’s labour is employed for 
sewing and bagging the jnorohant pay.s at scheduled rates; otherwise he makes 
his own arrangements. 

Fresideht. —What is the charge? 

Air. Fitzgerald. —That varies considerably according to whether the bags 
require .single or double stitching. 

President. —It is roughly Rs. 4 or Rs. 5 per 1,000 maunds? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —Us. 2 per 1,000 maunds. 

Air. Mathias. —1,000 maunds or 500 bags? 

Air, Fitzgerald. —Ye.s. 

T)r. Alatihai. —Is tluit for sewing? 

Air. Fitzgerald. —Yes. 

Dr. Alatihai. —The gunnies aro about Rs. 25 per 100. 

Air. Fitzgerald.- —Four to seven annas a bag. 

Air. Alathias. —Seven annas for a new bag and four annas for a second¬ 
hand bag? 

Air. Fitzgerald. —Thin quality is 4 annas and good quality 7 annas. 

Mr. Mallrias. —The Bombay salt is put in secondhand bags. Is there any 
salt imported in bags? 

Air, Bower. —The Bombay salt comes in bags occa.sional)y. We had also 
one consignment of Karachi salt importe<l in bags. 

Air, Alathias. —Do you open the bag.s when you weigh ex-.ship? 

Mr. Bower.- —Only a certain percentage of bags is check-weighed. 

Air. Mathias.—Who re-bags the salt? 

Mr. Bower. —They take delivery of it in these bags. 

Air. Alathias. —Do you not open the bags? 

Air. Bower. —We do not open the bags. We do not look into the contents. 

Mr. Alathias. —You don’t open the .stitching. 

Air. Bower. —No. 

Air. Fitzgerald. —You a.skcd what charge.s were iiicurred when the salt 
was sold up-country, and I told yon that it would be Rs. 24. The merchant 
doe.s not pay the full amount of Rs. 24. I think that the East Indian Rail- 
wny pays Rs. .0-4-0 and the niercliant Rs. 18-12-0 for 1,000 maunds. 

Fresidi'nt.- -Whnh toll is this that you pay on the river? 

Mr. Bower .—Rort Commissioners toll is paid on the manifested quantity 
of salt. 

President. —That is Rs. 4-10-0 per 100 maunds—about 9 pies a maund 

■Hr. Bower.-—Yes. A similar charge is paid on all inipoi'tod cargo. 

President, —The .ship h.as already paid it. 

;l/r. Bower. —No. The ship pays j)ort dues on her net registered tonnage 
not on her gross carrying capacity. 

])r. Alatthai .—When is the r-ent of the golo/i.v collected ? 
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Mr, Bower. —Monthly. 

Freaident. —In the rjokili itself, what chargea are there? 

Mr, Bower. —Rs. 4-4-0 per 1,000 maunds per month. 

Preddent ,—If the .salt remains on an itverage for six months in stock, 
it nie.'in.s Rs. 24 roughly for 1,000 maiinds. 

Mr. Bower. —Roughly that, because it would incline to be more as they 
pay rent on the lull eapacity of the (loliih up to a point. 

Presn!ent.--Yimr nohili rent last year was Rs. 1,44,000. Was that for 
the whole year? 

Mr. Jioive)-. —Yes. 

Presideiii .—For six months it would be about Rs. 75,000. 

Mr. Bower. —Yes. 

Pre.'iide.nt.—Th'.xt is what these 23 lakhs have to y>ay? 

Mr. Bower. —Y'es. Roughly’ the rent collected i.s Rs. 12,.500 pei' mensem. 

f'l’rodc/ii.--Roughly it is about half an anna per maund. 

Mr. Bower. 

l‘re.ddeiif.—'So\v I hen what formalities have to be followed—the .same as 
on the arrival of a .ship? 

.Mr. Bower. -1 don’t follow. 

Ihc.so/oi-Wlien a man wants to take tlelivery r.r-f/o/u/i, he has to 
follow th(! same procedure 1 take it. 

Mr. Roicf'r.-- He goes to the Custom Hou.se and takes out “ex-bond” 
challaus or bills of entry which arc usually for fairly small quantities. 
These are s(>nt t.o the Salkea nolohs alul ho applies for an officer to give 
deliiery from a |iai'tieular ijohih of inaund.s or le,ss. 

I're.fidi'iit. —Who gives the delivery order'? 

Mr. Bnirer. —The bondoi'. 

Pretiiden!. —To the Cmstoms authorities? 

Mr. Iloirrr. —Yes, hut his representative takes it along and shows it to 
the Ku|ieriii1eu(le!!i. ol the iiohihs. 

Pre-'Ute.ol. I’iiiU is as regards procedure. 

Dr. - 1 lew long have jMes.si'.s. Bird and Compan.y held this 

contract? 

Mr. lio'wi‘r.- Since 1910. 

Dr. Matlhni. 1 am raising this question beeausc certain people in the 
we.st of India have complained that llic lahour charges are unduly high, I 
was wondering wlietlier yon had taken any steps to .'i.ssuro yourself that 
these I'ates were reasonable rates. 

Mr. IJuircr,-- Yes. We have recently turned down an apidicalion for 
a revi.sion of these rate.s. 

Dr. Mottiui'i. —^^From Me.ssr.s. Rii-d and Compan.y? 

Mr. Bower. —YT'.s. Me.SKr.s. Bird and Company's ratc.s compare favour- 
abl.y with those of stevedores, .sirkars and others. 

Preridenf. T.el us talk ahoiit the credit .system a hit. What does this 
credit system do’ .As far as I can see, somehoily is using Government 
money. 

Mr. Bower. .The.v get the advantage of .six months’ credit. 

Z'/'c.s((/( (1 f-The period of credit is longer as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Boirer.--M may be renewed, but it is not longer than six months. 

Pre-tiderif .—Ts it six months from the date on which you give delivery 
or from the date on which the salt is bonded? 

Mr. Bower.- it all depends, because different ireople take credit at 
different times. 

President. —AVheii does the credit begin? 



Mr. liowe.r.- The credit runs from the date on which they open the 
credit. 

nf. —Tliat may he renewed. Tliat does not matter. But the man 
pay.s ill ca.shj if lie ha.s ^cit) a ereiiit aoeountj six' montli.s ailcr he lias taken 
delivery from the ijoltik or the ship as the case may ho. 

Mr. lloii-rr .—That is rijdit. 

rir.shiciit .—What it means is this that he gets a year'.s credit really 
speaking. 

Ml. Jioirc.r.- -I am afraid 1 douT quite follow. 

f'rr.'idciit.-- I' lrsi ol all lie keeps the salt in tlie. (jo\ernmenl ‘lulidis. We 
assume that the salt remains there for six months. 

Mr. .71(1(007.—Jle has not taken advantage of the salt credit system. 
That system is to enable liiin to take iihrnediale delivery of the waole of the 
sait (jirovided it is covm'ed hy his deposit) in ri'gard To whi(li onl.y is not 
realized until six montlis afterwards. What hap)ieus is that Ve sell.s his 
salt to someone else who takes delivery from the pohi/i and lie is paid hy 
that per.son in cash for that salt jilii.s the duty. 

Prr.iidcnt. - He enjoys all that money for si.x months. So long as it 
remains m the i/ultili.s ho ih)e.s not jni.v any duty hut a man who lakes delivery 
c.r-shi|i. his cia'dit hegins the day he takes delivery Iroin the agents. The 
other man on the otlier hand keeps the .salt in hond ior a certain period 
tor which jieriod In' does not incur any liahiiity for the ]iayn ent of the 
duty. 

Mr. lliiirrr. -I don’t think you are putting forward the actual position, 
lie would not open ciedit lor that salt if it wa.s being taken from the ship 
for bonding at the po/n/i.t hut only it it was being taken delivery of from 
the shill or iiiihik.? tor home consumption. An analy.sis of the credit accounts 
in tlie Ousroni Homse .shows that they actually take deliver.v within a few 
days of opening credit. 

i’lv'.sidisn/.—The whole point is this. Suppo.siiig an up-couniry merchant 
lia.s got to keep stock for six months he mu.st ordinarily keep duty paid 
salt uhereas this man keeps the stock with you and then six months after¬ 
wards he will pay for it. 

Mr. liiiirt’i '.—The otlier man must rerieiv his credit after six months. 

Pi l■■•>illclliTh'iA mail cun keep the thing and remove it wlu'nHvor he 
likes. 

Mr. Hinriyr. -It an up-eotintry merchant has not arrongi'd for credit at 
the Chistom flonsii lie has no pe.riod of credit except Hint which is allowed 
hy the man I roni whom he purchases the salt. He is usually allowed a certa'.n 
BiiioiHit of rebate, roughly Bs. 'J to -I per WO m.auiid.s, for ca.sh. 

^fr. iVof/iiiM.—J think you said that a man can take tlie salt car-ship 
on credit? 

Mr. lioirer.- Ye.s. 

il7?'. Mathii ).'^.—111 that case the up-eouiitry man who takes lii.s salt ca-ship 
also has six months credit, has he not? 

Mr. lidiiur.- Yes, he can clear his salt f.r-,ship on openirg credit in 
the (.'uslom House. 

Mr, .Mill- I am an up-eoiiiitr.v dealer; I have an a<';eiit in Calcutta 
and f open i ri'dit at the Custom Houso. 1 can take delivery after 6 
montlis or i.ake the salt straight iip-couulry, so that I'caily the difference is 
not brought .ahont hy tlie credit system because in each case whether you 
bonded or took up conntrv you have your six months credit, 

Mr. .Iloirci '.—They earinot keep their .salt in homi Iniall' np-roiintry 
(except at tiu' Inland Bonded Warehouses) but they can tnep their salt in 
homl in Calcutta foi- three yeor.s. 

Prr.iiilrnl.--Ylo I niulorstaiid that a man in the miifassiH who takes 
delivery (;j;-shi[i cannot get any credit? 
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Mr. Bower. —We have not got any iip-country merchants taking credit 
out at the Custom House, but their local agent in Calcutta can do so. I 
don’t know whether anybody docs that on their behalf. We only recognize 
the man here. 

President. —This local broker who has this credit with Government sells 
to the up-country man but takes cash or perhap.s gives him some credit. 
He gets six months credit from Government; in the meanwhile he gets his 
cash on hand for credit for an equal amount and he can multiply his credit 
several times. That is what happens. 

A/r. Bower. —Yes, but if an up-countryman has his office in Calcutta he 
has the same facilitie.s for obtaining his salt without paying the duty as 
the man in Calcutta. 

])r. Matlhai. —'Fhere is nothing really to previmt an up-countryman from 
asking for credit through his agent if he deposits the necessary securities? 

Mr. Bower. —As far as I know the credit system is oiicn for adoption in 
Chittagong. They can take out credit with the local collector of the 
district for the duty on salt for six mouths so that really the up-countryman 
is not in a po-siETon of disadvantage as compared wdih the man in Calcutta. 
I understand that the trade is usually done by the meichant in Calcutta 
opening credit and selling his .salt to the trader up-country plus duty. 

Presiilent. —I gathered yesterday that in fact each up-country buyer has 
to have his broker here or indent through some firm and that firm will 
employ a local buyer. It comes to this that the up-country business will 
almost invariably be done through a local broker and the local broker gets 
the credit. 

Mr. Bower. —Yes. We should not object to credit being taken out by 
anybody provided the security is forthcoming. 

Hr. Matthai. —One result of the credit .system is that the trade tends to 
pass into the hands of a few large dealers and the small man cannot secure 
it. 

Mr. Bower. —The answer to that is given in this statement (handed in). 
Various people take out deposit accounts for different amounts. There are 
about 50 people taking credit, of which 8 have deposited securities to the 
value of less than Hs. 10,000. There are only 5 depositors of Ifs. 5 lakhs 
and over. 

Prc.i'idchf.—Apparently the banks do this business, do they? 

Mr. Bower. —'I'hey do business in so far as the banks’ deposit receipts 
are accepted as securities. 

President, —I have seen at fsambhar that hanks do take out credits. 

Mr, Bower.- T can give you a list of the actual firms working under the 
■salt credit system. None of the.se is a bank. 

President. -Would it not be simpler for Government if it wants cash to 
give a discount for cash—.six months discount, 5 per cent, or whatever it is 
on the duty. Would you not get your money sooner in that way and 
prevent speculation to some extent? 

Mr. Bower. —It would be somewhat difficult to n.alculate the rebate and 
I don’t think that would in any way affect the retail prices of salt. 

President. Government is losing six months’ interest on the duty; you 
can pay 5 per cent, discount to the man who pays cash. 

Mr. Bower. —Tliat is a princijile which has not been adopted anywhere 
to my knowledge. 

President.-^'Nor do T find any Government doing this business, 

Mr. Bower. —I’his sy.stem of giving credit was originally started to 
encourage manufacturers of .salt in the Madras and Bombay Piesidency 
■I believe. 

Prr.sident .— But it has not worked in that way. 
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Mr. Matthai. —The real object originally was that the middleman might 
'reduce the price to the consumer, was it not? He is able to pay the duty 
and he incurs no interest charges, and it was. expected that the saving that 
he made that way would be passed on in the shape of reduced price to the 
' consumer. 

Mr. Bower. —It is very difficult to say whether it has been. In the 
recent enquiry as to whether the period of credit should be reduced from 
six months to two months, after careful consideration we came to the 
conclusion that it would not affect the ultimate retail price of salt. 

I)r. Matthai. —Therefore it looks as if Government is making a donation 
■of Its. 12 lakhs every year to the Middlemen 1 

Mr. Boiver. —This arrangement undoubtedly facilitates the whole trade 
from top to bottom. If this facility was not given a great deal more salt 
would be bonded and we probably should not be able to find sufficient space 
vto keep this salt. Because they haven’t got to pay the duty until six 
months afterwards, it enables them to go ahead with deliveries much earlier 
-than if they didn’t have this advantage. 

President. —Can you explain to me why these people have reduced the 
difference between ex-golah and ca;-ship prices from Rs. 7 to Rs. 8? It really 
costs them Its. 7 extra to take to delivery er-ijolah but thev are charging only 
Bh. 3. 

Mr. Boiuer.—I think it varies with the kind of salt. With Aden and 
such-like salt the difference is Rs. 3 at present. 

Mr. Mathias. —It actually costs Rs. 7 or 8 more to the merchant if he puts 
the salt into the fjolahs and takes delivery than if he takes delivery from 
the ship so that the point that puzales me is why when it costs the importer 
Rs. 7 he should charge only Rs. 3. 

Mr. Bower. —I don’t know why this is so. Probably it is controlled by 
the law of supply and demand. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —The railways bear some of tlie labour charges; that must 
ibe one of the I’easons. 

President. —It was Rs. 7 before, why should they make it Rs. 3 now? 

Mr. Mathias.—The railways have done that all along, haven’t they? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —Yes. 

Mr. Bower. —It looks as if they were doing it to encourage the bonding 
-of salt. 

President.—\\’oa\d it not be better on the whole if more delivery was 
taken eat-ship? 

Mr. Bower. —-From our point of view it would because we should get the 
dutj' quicker. 

President. —And also from the consumer.s’ point of view eventually 
'because it would cost them less. 

Mr. Bower. —I don’t think so. If you take delivery rai-ship you have 
to pay up the duty and Government would realise the duty under the 
•credit sy,stem after six months and somebody would have to hear the brunt 
of financing the duty for that salt at an earlier period. 

President. —If you make the difference Rs. 10 instead of Rs. 3? 

Mr. Bower. —The whole idea of bonding is not in any way for the 
advantage of Government. The system of bonding i.s entirely a concession 
for the benefit of the ti'ade. Government is entitled to the duty on goods 
imported. In order not to force importers to find the duty immediately on 
arrival of large consignments and in order to facilitate trade, Government 
have undertaken to store the .salt in bond. That is the principle of 
bonding. Government make nothing out of it and lose the interest on the 
■duty outstanding. 

President. —The expenses work out to nearly As. 2 a maund for bonding. 

Mr. Bower, —But the salt must be stored somewhere. 
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President. —Quite true. As. 2 a maund is a very heavy charge compared 
to the price of salt. 

Mr. Bower. —Against the Joss of interest by Government have you set off 
the advantage to the consumer P 

President. —What loss does Government incur? 

Mr. Bower. —They pay duty, not on the quantity of salt which goes into 
the golahs, but on the quantity of salt which goes out. 

President. —If that is done, it adds As. 2 every time. 

Mr. Bower. —You must set off against that As. 2 the other items, viz., 
cheap storage, intere.st on duty unpaid and remission of duty on wastage in 
bond. 

President, —It becomes of importance when you compare the cost of the 
rail-borne salt with the sea-borne. There what would happen is the stocks 
would be kept in the works simply. There will be no locking up of any 
freight on it or any duty or anything at all. A man simply takes 5 or 10 
wagons from the works and all the money that is locked up will be for 10 
or 15 days during transit whereas he will get 6 months credit which is ample 
for practical purposes and he would save this As. 2 a maund. 

Mr. Bower. —Some of the As. 2 would still be required. 

President. —This As. 2 is absolutely wasted cempared to the rail-borne 
salt, because there is no handling at all from the works to the wagon and 
from the wagon to tho destination. 

Mr. Bower. —^The salt works in the Madras Presidency and Bombay 
Presidency have the advantage over imported salt to that extent. 

President. —Take the salt that goes from hero ujj-country. They have 
got to pay all the sea freight .and loading at that end and the freight and 
unloading charges and so on. By the time it is railed, the charges would 
come to about A.s. 8 a maund. 

Mr. Botver. —Probably it would be much more expensive to bring salt 
by rail. 

President. —We are investigating that. Rail-borne salt has an advantage 
of As. 8 already compai'ed to sea-borne. There is not much room for 
mechanical appliances for unloading or anything like that? 

Mr. Bower.— have frequently considered the possibility of mechanical 
appliances, but where labour is cheap, it is not a practical proposition. 

President. —The tonnage is big enough. 

Mr. Bower. —The tonnage may be big enough, but with the necessity of 
having to .store in the various golahs and of keeping the salts separately, 
you would have to have very complicated mechanical appliances. 

President. —Yon must .arrange for the ship to come alongside the golahs. 

Mr. Bower. —Yes. 

President. —That yon cannot have. It is more or less out of the 
question. 

Mr. Bower. —That very question has been under the consideration at 
Chittagong. It was proposed to have a ropeway. The same thing waa 
discussed at Karachi also I believe. 

Presidenl ,—You cannot have the golahs alongside, because it will lock, 
up the port’s space. 

Mr. Bower. —At Cliittagoiig tlie golahs are at some distance away from, 
the ordinary jetties. 

President. —Can the ship get alongside? 

Mr. Bower. —Yes. They don’t because they don’t very often take a full 
cargo of salt. They have got general cargo as well, 

Mr. Mathias. —No .ship can come alongside in Calcutta, because there is, 
the question of the bridge. 
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Mr. Bower. —It is not a question of the bridge. A small ship can come 
alongside the golahs, but it would not be a practical proposition. You have 
got 30 many steamers working and if you put the small steamers alongside 
the golahs they would interfere with the whole trade. 

In dealing with the question of the cost of freights and so on salt, 
there is one point which I consider should not be lost sight of and that is 
the freight space. If you, say, brought a large quantity of salt from 
Karachi to replace foreign salt, you would have a lot of space in steamers 
coming to Calcutta to take away jute, gunnies and so on, coming out empty. 
Naturally the rates of freight for export cargo would be raised. 

President. —It is not our province to go into all those indirect conse¬ 
quences. We are only concerned with what would happen to salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —The immediate result would probably be that the tramp 
steamers at present taking Aden salt would be diverted to Karachi and 
then come out to Calcutta and take your jute and go back again. 

Mr. Bower. —A considerable quantity of salt comes in liners. 

Mr. Mathias. —We were told in Bombay that practically the whole of 
the salt traffic is in tramp steamers and that the diversion from Aden or 
Karachi or Okha is so slight that any tramp steamer would take a full cargo 
of salt. 

Mr. Bower. —That might be so. 

* President. —Mr. Fitzgerald, 1 think you can tell the different kinds of 
salt by looking at them. 

Mr. Fitzgerald.—-I shall try. 

President. —Look at No. 1 first. 

Mr. Fitzgerald.—It is much like Hamburg fine, but it is not. 

President. —Why? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —It is a little more pink than Hamburg salt. I have 
■•seen a like sample of Karachi salt. 

President. —Do you think it is Karachi salt? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —Yes. 

President. —Take No. 2. 

Mr. Fitzgerald.—Thh is much like Hamburg Vaca. 

President. —Is it? 

Mr. Fitzgerald.—It is not Hamburg Vaca. 

Dr. Matthai. —Why is it not Hamburg Vaca.** 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —There is not the kind of lustre which the Hamburg 
Vaca has. Hamburg Vaca is like Liverpool except that the crystals are 
■Very much smaller. 

President. —Do you think that it would pass as Hamburg Vaca? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —Yes, it would pass off. 

President. —Take No. 3. ’ 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —^Thi.s is like Karachi Grax salt. 

President. —Take No. 4. Ts this salt sold in this mai'ket? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —It is difficult to say. It is like Gourishanker’s salt. 

President. —Is it inferior to Aden? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —Aden grain is larger. 

President. —As regards the colour and the rest of it? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —Colour is a little bit darker. This i.s brownish. The 
■colour of Indo-Aden and this is almost similar, but the grains of Indo-Aden 
are very much larger. 

President. —Which would you prefer? 


* See note on page 
■Clalcutta. 
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Mr, Fitzgerald. —I would prefer No, 4. 

President. —Please see No. 6, 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —This is also very much like Hamburg fine, but there are 
«ome grains which are uncrushed. 

President. —You don’t think that it is Hamburg fine. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —The Hamburg fine is not like this. 

President. —You merely go by the grain. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —Yes. 

Pre.ndent. —If you don’t attach importance to the grain, you may take 
it as Hamburg fine. As far as 1 can see, the principal test is the grain. 
Mr, Fitzgerald:. —Yes and the colour. 

President. —But the colour is already here, 
ilfr. Fitzgerald. —The colour is quite all right. 

President. —So it is the grain? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —Yes. 

President. —The grain of course in some cases you can modify. It 
depends on what soi't of mill you use, 

Mr. Fitzgerald.—Yea. 

President, —So that really the grain is not a test. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —It would be from what I have been told by Gourishanker 
himself. The men in the districts where he has been selling told him 
that they want something to be crushed between the jaws. 

President. —Look at No. C. This is also vei’y much like Hamburg fine. 

Mr, Fitzgerald, —It is a good quality of salt. 

President. —You don’t think it is Hamburg. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —No. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —No. 7 is also like Hamburg fine. 

President.- —What is the difference between this and Hamburg? 

Mr. Fitzgerald .—There are lesis unerushed grains. 

Ur. Matthai, —It is slightly less white. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —It is quite white. 

President. —Just as good as Hamburg? 

Mr, Fitzgerald. —Yes. 

President.—Js it better? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —It is quite good. 

P re .side-lit. —You say that it is not Hainbuj’g because of the gi-ains. 

Mr, Fitzgerald. —The grain is also fine. 

President. —What salt is it? Have you seen this salt before or not? 

Mr, Fitzgerald. —L have seen samples very much like this but I don’t 
think that we have stored this kind of salt. 

President. —What kind of salt? 

Mr. Fitzgerald.—It is very much like Hamburg salt. The grains are- 
fine and the colour also is white. 

President. —Look at this (No. 8). 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —This is like our Hamburg Vaca. 

President. —Could it be Hamburg Vaca? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —It is possible. 

TJr. 3/a<f/ioi.—Hamburg Vaca is the best Hamburg salt. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —Yes. 

Dr, A/aff/ioi.—What is this (No. 9) salt like? 
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Mr. Fitzgerald.—This is trusherl much finer than Hamburg Vaca or 
Hamburg fine. 

President.—What is it? Will it pass for Hamburg? 

Mr. Fitzgerlad. —Quito easily. 

Or. Matthai. —Might it be Liverpool? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —It is not Liverpool. 

President. —You think that it is better than Hamburg. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —Yos. 

President. —When you say that it is better than Hamburg, I take it that 
it is better than the rest except Liverpool. 

Mr. Fitzgerald.- -Yes. 

J'resident. —Tiy this salt (No. 10). 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —We have nothing like this coming here. 

President. —What is it like? 

Mr. Fitzgerald.—\t is like table salt. It is extremely dry. 

Dr. Matthai. —You think that it might be table salt. 

Mr. Fitzgerald.- -Yos. 

President. —Do you think that this kind of salt cannot be produced in 
India ? 

Mr. Fitzgerald.---1 have no idea of salt manufactuie. 

President. —You have never seen that kind of salt coming here? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —No. 

President. —Can you say what this salt (No. 11) is? 

Mr. Fitzgerald.-—This is fine salt. There is a bit more lustre in this 
than in the other varieties I have seen. 

Pre.sidriiL—What do you think it compares with? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —Except that the grains are very much finer, it is almost 
as good as Cheshire. The grains are a bit finer. 

President. -D, is for that reason that you say it is not Cheshire salt, 
ilfr. Fitzgerald. —Yos. 

President. —Would the Cheshire salt with some moisture look like this? 
Mr. Fitzgerald.- -Neither the feel nor the look tends to show that it is 
Cheshire salt. 

President. —Otherwise ? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —It is quite good. 

President. —Can it .sell in competition with the Liverpool salt more or 
less? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —T could not say th.at. But it is very fine salt. As 
regards No. 12, it looks very much like H.nnburg brine salt. 

President. —That is inferior to Hamburg Vaca. 

Mr. Fitzgerald.-—iTamhatf' brine is much like Liver]>ool except that it 
has not a.s much shine in it as there is in Liverpool. This is foil of 
moisture. 

No. 13 is like fine white Cheshire salt. 

President. — Is it not Cheshire, salt? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —No, the grain is not. 

President. -Would it sell in competition with Liverpool? 

Mr. Fitzgerald.- -It has all the whiteness of the Hamburg salt with a 
distinctive feature as compared with Liverpool. 

No. 14 is fine salt and dry. But it is not Liverpool. 

President. — Why? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —Because it is powdery. 
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President. —Is not that better? Perhaps there is no bite in this salt. 
Mr, Fitzgerald. —It is good quality salt. 

President. —Will you pass it as Hamburg? 

Mr, Fitzgerald. —Yes. 

President. —Is it Hamburg? 

Mr. Fitzgerald, —No. 

President. —Is it Hamburg Vaca? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —No. 

President. —But it is equal to that. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, —In colour and in grain. I think it is not as moist as 
Hamburg Vaca. 

President. —It is not too moist. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. — No. It is very powdery. 

President. —It is only to that extent that it is inferior. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —It will pass for Hamburg Vaca. 

President. —Would it? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —Yes, I think so. 

President. —^Then, it is superior to Spanish and to all other salts. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. —I don’t think that it is superior to fine white Cheshire 

salt. 

President. —It is only to that salt this is inferior? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. — Yes. 
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GOVERNMENT TEST HOUSE, ALIPORE, CALCUTTA. 

Evidence of Mr. N. BRODIE, Superintendent, Government Test House, 
Alipore, recorded at Calcutta on Friday, the 24th January 1930. 

president. —Mr. Brodie, this report of yours is very interesting. Have 
you made any attempt to classify it? 

Mr. Brodie. —Yes, There is one point about these analyses that ought tc 
be explained. The amount of sodium chloride reported in an analysis of a 
sample of salt depends upon the actual method of calculation the analyst- 
uses. On the same analytical figures two men might report differently the 
percentage of sodium chloride. 

President. —What is your method? 

Mr. Brodie. —We calculate all the bases other than soda, that is to say, 
aU the calcium, magnesium and so on, as chlorides and all the acids other 
than hydrochloric acid that is in practice sulphuric acid, as sodium sulphate. 
But some analysts calculate the sulphate as calcium sulphate and that affects 
the result quite appreciably. I have got here the fine white Cheshire salt 
calculated in both ways and it makes a difference of about one per cent, in 
the sodium chloride content. 

President. —These analyses are very different from the other analyses that 
we have seen. 

Mr. Brodie, —That is the explanation. 

Dr. Matihai, —What are we to take? When we compare one class of salt 
with another, we have got to take your own figure. 

Mr, Brodie. —A uniform basis of somo kind. If you are going to put it in 
administrative rules, it may make a lot of difference, because fine white 
Cheshire salt, for example, is 97 per cent, on the one basis and 98 iier cent, 
on the other. 

President. —We must follow a uniform practice. 

Mr. Brodie. —I think the method we adopted is the simplest to understand 
and the simplest to calculate. 

President. —We have got the Government analyses. 

Mr. Brodie. —I haven’t seen them. 

President, —In prescribing the rules first of all you will have to prescribe 
the method of analyses. That is one thing. 

Mr. Brodie, —^Yes. 

President. —I think you had better tell us what that method ought to be. 
You can writ© a note on that. 

Mr. Brodie. —Yes. 

President. —That would apply to all the chemical contents. 

Mr. Brodie. —It applies all through. 

Dr. Matihai. —It applies to calcium chloride, magnesium, and sodium 
sulphate, but the sodium chloride would not be different, would it? 

Mr, Brodie. —Here is an example calculated in both ways (statement hand* 
ed in). That is the Cheshire one. 

President. —Would it not be better if they follow generally the other 
method P 

Mr. Brodie. —Some people use one and some another. It is a question of 
convention. 

President. —^Which do you think would lend to greater accuracy, supposing 
we were to prescribe the rules? 
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Mr. Brodie. —The first one lends itself to greater convenience, because it 
is simple to define and to calculate and also because so far as accuracy goes, 
it expresses the facts more nearly. For example, the second method of 
calculation assumes a certain amount of calcium sulphate present in the salt 
which doesn’t seem likely because calcium sulphate is almost insoluble in 
water. 

President. —Qalcittm sulphate is gypsum, is it not? 

Mr. Brodie. —Yea, 

President. —Instead of giving calcium sulphate, you work it into sodium 
sulphate, 

Mr. Brodie.—Yes. Analytically we can only determine the bases, that is 
to say, soda, lime and magnesia and the acids and .you have to fit them 
together according to your own ideas on the subject. 

President. —Moisture is the same. 

Mr, Brodie. —^Yes. 

President. —Insoluble matter is the same. 

Mr. Brodie. —Yes. 

President. —Calcium sulphate increases by ‘12. 

Mr. Brodie. —There is no calcium sulphate by the first method; it is 
calcium chloride. 

President. —Calcium sulphate consists of what. 

Mr. Brodie. —In the one case calcium is assumed to be present as the 
chloride. In the second case, I take it, it is calculated as sulphate until all 
the sulphate is exhausted and the balance of the calcium is taken as chloride. 

President. —Is it like hydrochloric acid or what? 

Mr. Brodie. —Sodium sulphate is what we used to know as Glauber’s salt 
in the chemical enquiry. 

President. —Sodium sulphate also contains a certain amount of calcium 
chloride. 

Mr. Brodie, —In the analysis sodium sulphate is the pure salt. 

President, —But it is a very good thing to have it. 

Mr. Brodie. —Yes, I .suppose it is. 

President. —But the objectionable thing is the calcium sulphate. 

Mr. Brodie. —Ye-s. According to our view of the matter it doesn’t exist 
actually. I feel very doubtful about it. 

President. —You have got calcium sulphate 1'26 here. 

Mr. Brodie. —Yes. 

Pre.sideiit.—What have .you done with it in your analysis? 

Mr. Brodie. —I have got a certain amount of calcium to account for and 
a certain amount of sulpliate to .•iccount for. The calcium is calculated as 
calcium chloride and the sulphate as sodium sulphate. 

President. —Calcium chloride is I'Oo per cent, and sodium sulphate 1‘31 
per cent, and the total comes to 2'36 per cent. 

Mr, Brodie. —Yes. 

President. —That resolves here into calcium sulphate 1‘26 and sodium 
chloride increases. 

Mr, Brodie .—Yes. by about one per cent. 

President. —And the rest Imcomes calcium chloride. 

Mr. Brodie. —Yes. 

President. —There i.s no mngne.sium sulphate. 

Mr. Brodie .—Not in that i)aiticiilar one. In other samples we have a lot 
t)f magnesia. 
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President. —But you put it in with the sodium sulphate. 

Mr. Prodie. —In the case of magnesium salts the same principle ai^plies. 

President. —^Which is the more ordinary method? 

Mr. Brodie. —I don’t know. 

President, —Whicli would you jmescribe? 

Mr. Brodie. —The first method. 

President. —You might be consulted about these rules. If this thing goes 
through, in that caSe you will recommend the first method. 

Mr. Brodie. —Yes. It doesn’t m.ake much difference which method you 
adopt, so long a.s the standard of purity is defined accordingly. II I were 
asked to define the quality of salt on the basis of these figures, I should say 
97 per cent, on the first basis or 98 per cent, on the second basis. 

President.—in describing the purity the first thing j'ou will take is sodium 
chloride content. 

Mr. Brodie, —Yes, on the dry basis. 

President. —That is to say, you will take it at 140° centigrade. 

Mr. Brodie. —Yes, to get rid of the moisture. The customer wants as 
ranch sodium chloride as possible and di.slike.s moisture. I find in sirite of 
the differences in the previous hi.story of salt, which must affect the moisture 
content a lot, there is an extraordinary parallelism between the purity of 
the salt and the moisture content. If you go through all the analyses, you 
will find that the moisture varies with the impurities present. 

Dr. Matthai. —Varies in the sense that if there is more moisture, there is 
less impurity. 

Mr. Brodie.—It is the other way about. 

Dr. Matthai. —Let us take the first group—to S. 

President. —What afraugement should we follow as regards these salts? 

Mr. Brodie. —You can go on the basis of purity. 

President. —Let us determine what that is. First is sodium chk>ride. 

Mr. Brodie. —Yes. 

Presidmt .—Yon suggest 97 per cent, for the best. 

Mr, Brodie. —Yes, 97 per cent, on the basis of these figures. The rest 
follows automatically. As long as you stick to a high percentage of sodium 
chloride, the salt is sure to he a good one. 

President. —It may not fulfil the colour test. 

Mr. Brodie.- —1 am talking purely of analysis now. As far os analysis is 
concerned, I cannot say on the b^sis of any figures that we have at present 
that it is necessary to do more than say that the sodium chloride should be 
97 per cent. On the dry basis. 

Dr. Matthai. —If there is more magnesium chloride, it is inferioi- salt. 

Mr. Brodie. —It does not seem to be so from these figures. 

Dr. Matthai.—It you take the inferior Indian salt like Tutieorin and 
Bombay karkatch, you will find a very high percentage of magnesium chloride. 

Mr. Brodie. —They go out on the purity basis anyhow. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is true. 

President. —Supposing we took 97 per cent, sodium chloiide for the best 
quality, liow much would you allow for others? 

Mr. Brodie, —t leave that to follow necessarily. You cannot h.ave more 
than 3 per cent, impurities. I will go further and say that it restricts the 
moisthre because soditfm chloride is not hygroscopic which the impurities are. 

President. —If we said 97 per cent, sodium chloride apart from other im¬ 
purities, would it he all right? 

Mr. Brodie. —The only thing I can think of which is important is the 
nature of the insoluble matter. I should think that it would be very harmful 
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to have sand, tor example, as an impurity. Except in No. 11 which contains 
some pieces of brick from the godown, all contain very fine insoluble matter 
which is not very harmful or in other words is clayey in nature. I should 
say that the insoluble matter must be free from coarse particles. 

President. —After allowing 97 per cent, for sodium chloride, what would 
you do? 

Mr, Brodie. —It is a question of limiting the insoluble matter. I see that 
it does not seem to vary in any direct way with the quality of the salt. 
Hamburg vaca which is a good salt contains 0‘45 insoluble matter. 

Hr. Matthai. —This insoluble matter would be reflected in the colour. 

Mr. Brodie .—Yes, if it is dark in colour. If the colour is measured it 
will automatically prevent the salt being dirty. 

Hr. Matthai. —Supposing there is a salt which satisfies 97 per cent, sodium 
chloride test and at the same time satisfies the colour test, that is all that 
you want. 

Mr. Brodie. —And the sieving. 

Dr. Matthai. —It i.s not neoe.ssary to consider separately the insoluble 
matter. 

Mr. Brodie .—I am inclined to think not. 

Mr. Mathias. —You exclude the moisture before you calculate the percent¬ 
age of sodium chloride. 

Mr. Brodie.—Yes. Pine white Cheshire contains 97'8 per cent, on the 
dry basis. The other good salts contain much more. 

Mr. Mathias. —Will any of these he excluded on the 97 per cent, basis? 

Mr. Brodie. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Which of these will be excluded P 

Mr. Brodie. —On the basis of the suggestions I hav'e drawn up, only two 
salts are accepted altogether. On the basis of the analysis only, Hamburg 
Vaca, Pine White Spanish, Fine White Cheshire, Roumania Fine, Hamburg 
Pine, Port Said crushed, Little Aden Kurkutch, Hamburg Rock and Khewra 
will be accepted. 

President. —Would you not prescribe the minimum quantity of moisture? 

Mr. Brodie. —I don’t think we can do that. It depends on the season of 
the year and other accidental circumstances. 

President.—Yon will have to add the sodium chloride content to the 
moisture. 

Mr. Brodie .—Nearly that, but not quite. Take the sodium chloride con¬ 
tent, multiply by 100 and divide it by 100 minus the moisture content. 

Mr. Mathias .—All the Aden salts go out, and all the Indian salts go 
out except Khewra, 

Mr. Brodie .—Yes. 

President .—Grax is very close to it. 

Mr. Brodie. —96'26 on the dry basis, but it does not make much difference 
because that particular salt goes out on the colour test. 

Mr. Mathias. —Why do you adopt 97 per cent.? What is the reason for 
adopting 97 per cent, as the content of sodium chloride? 

Mr. Brodie. —I go merely by the results we have obtained. It is only a 
tentative suggestion. 

President .—What we should like to do if possible is to have two grades— 
table salt and white crushed salt. Otherwise it would mean three grades. 

Mr. Brodie .—Three grades including the admittedly poor salt such as 
Bombay kurkutch P 

President.—Ijenye out Bombay kurkutch. 
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Mt. Brodie. —I suggest that there should be two grades, one containing 97 
per cent, and another containing 95 per cent, which brings in a lot. Any¬ 
thing under 95 per cent, is a very poor salt. 

Mt. Walker. —The first test admits only two of the salts in the market. 

Mr. Brodie. —Yes, the complete specification. 

Mr. Walker. —That is very stringent. 

Mr. Brodie. —I don’t think that it is very stringent. Most of the salts 
I have got are obviously ofiF colour, 

Mr. Walker. —Which salts are you referring top 

Mr. Brodie. —Pine white Cheshire and Hamburg Vaca. 

Bresident. —^What about them? 

Mr. Brodie. —I was saying that if my suggestions were ^ccepted only 
those salts would be accepted. 

Mr. Mathias. —What about Khewra? 

Mr. Brodie. —I understand that the market does not like rock salt. It 
has to be crushed and sifted. 

President. —The grinding test must be such as would not exclude too many 
salts merely on that. Except in the case of Cheshire and Hamburg Vaca 
where they use the boiling process, you cannot have the same fineness. 

Mr. Brodie. —That is so, but a first class table salt is admittedly one which 
is fine in texture. 

Dr. Matthai. —These percentages—97 and 95—are for superior first class 
salts. 

Mr. Brodie. —For first and second class respectively. 

Dr. Matthai. —Take the Aden salts. They would be excluded, would not 
they? Take No. 7 for example. 

Mr. Brodie. —^'fhat is 96'26. That would be second class. 

Mr. Walker. —Is that simply on the analysis basis or on the colour' basis? 

Atr. Brodie .— On the analysis basis. 

President. —First we have to take the chemical test. 

Mr. Brodie. —On the chemical test my first grade passes about half of 
them and the second grade passe.s all but two. 

Mr. Mathias .— Which are those two? 

Mr. Brodie.—Tntieorin and Bombay kurkuteb. 

President. —Tuticorin and Bombay kurkutch we are not concerned with 
just now. 

Mr. Brodie. —Quite so. 

Dr. Matthai. —97 per cent, would include Cheshire and Hamburg Vaca. 

Mr. Brodie —Yes, and several others as far as the analysis is concerned. 
Whether the others fail is on the ground of fineness. 

President. —First of all on the chemical analysis test, which ones will 
come in under the first grade? 

Mr. Brodie. —Hamburg Vaca, Spanish White, Cheshire, Hamburg Fine, 
Port Said Crushed, Jloiuiiania, Little Aden kurkutch, Hamburg rock and 
Khewra. 

Dr. Matthai. —That would be rather a violent departure from the trade 
practice, that is to say, as far as we can gather from those people, Cheshire 
stands by itself. 

Mr. Brodie. —On other grounds. 

Dr. Matthai. —First we eliminate the salts on the chemical test and then 
we apply the other tests. 

Mr. Brodie. —Yes. 
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Dr. Matihai. —If a salt goes out on the chemical test, it cannot he brought 
in on any other. If a salt is brought in under the chemical test, it may be 
excluded under other tests, is not that the position? 

Mr. Brodie.' —That is the position. Little Aden kui-kutch goes out on the 
test of colour. 

Vresident. —You would not prescribe any minimum quantities as regards 
the other chemicals. 

Mr. Brodie. —No. 

President. —Would you not limit the amount of magnesium chloride? 

Mr, Brodie. —No. 

President. —Tn the second grade salt where the sodium chloride content 
is 95 per cent., there is room for a good deal of magnesium chloride. Tn one 
particular salt it may he all insoluble impurities. 

Mr. Brodie. —Unless there is evidence that magnesium chloride is quite 
harmful, I don’t see any particular reason why it should be excluded. It is 
harmful in this way that it absorbs moisture. 

President. —Tlie only thing is that if there is too much of magnesium 
chloride they may not be able to grind it. 

Mr. Brodie. —Because it is too damp. 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Brodie. —1 imagine in practice it does not matter whether it is 
magnesium chloride or anything else. A lot of magnesium chloride must be 
there because it i.8 present in the sea brine. If you look at the analysis, you 
will see that the quality of the salt depends on the total impurities more 
than on any particular one. 

President. —Can you say whether magnesium chloride is much harder 
than any other. 

Mr. Brodie.- —No. 

President. —As regards its action, for instance, on the rollers? 

Mr. Brodie. —I am not aware of that. It is not my province. 

President. —I do not know whether it is true or not. 

Mr. Mlithia.s.—Has it got any cliemioal action? 

Mr. Brodie. —Not more than other salts. 

Mr. Matliia.<i. —^The difliculty in grinding appears, to arise not on account 
of the action of magnesium chloride on steel but because it absorbs the 
moisture and is therefore inclined to clog the machine. 

Mr. Brodie.—Yes. 

Pre.sident. —Sodium chloride is itself moist. 

Mr. Brodie. —Broadly speaking it is not. Look at No. 11 which contains 
nearly 100 pei- cent, sodium chloride. The result is moisture content is 
almost nd. 

Dr. Jlufl/mi.—Thi.s is true with regard to rock salts. Take Rumania 
for instance. 

Mr. Brodie. —That is crushed salt. Take another salt—Hamburg rock 
(No.. 16). 

Dr. Matthai .—Moisture is 018. 

Mr. Brodie. —The moisture is more but still low. 

Dr. Matthai. —That apjdies to Khowra (No. 18). 

Mr. Brodie. —Yes. 

President. —In No. 18, there is magnesium chloride. We never knew that. 

Mr. Brodie. —Some people would say that it is magnesium sulphate. 

President. —When it is stored can it develop any magnesium chloride? 

Mr, Brodie. —No. The only thing that happens is that it takes up water. 
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President.^In some oases there is magnesium chloride and in some there 
-is not. 

Mr. Brodie. —That is a fact which applies to all salts. It dees not mean 
that all line white Cheshire is equally good. 

President. —Therefore you have to strike an average. 

Mr. Brodie. —Quite so. 

President. —Might not 97 per c-ent. he too high for the average? 

Mr. Brodie. —It may be too high. 

President. —There is no objection to that. But what we want to do is 
that we do not want to exclude the average salt. We may get a better 
quality salt at the same price. 

Mr. Brodie. —I know. I admit that the figure of 97 per cent, must be 
necessarily a leap in the dark because my whole experience of salt is confined 
to those analyses. I thought that 97 per cent, would be about the figure. If 
we weie to put in 96 per cent., it would bring in inferior salt. 

President. —97 per cent, you think ought to be the limit for the first 
grade ? 

Mr. Brodie. —Yes. 

President. —As regards the other impurities, you won’t prescribe any 
separate test. 

Mr. Brodie. —No, except that it should be laid down that the insoluble 
matter must be free from coarse particles. 

President, —Coarse particles are insoluble matter? 

Mr. Brodie. —It may contain coarse particles. What I am afraid of is 
getting gritty stuff in. It may be purely an academic objectiob. 

President. —A man might just put in, say, 2 per cent, of powdei'ed stone. 

Mr. Brodie. —I understand rock salt is found stratified with other rocks. 
Yon may get particles of stone with it. 

Dr. Matthai. —That would be a tost that you would lay down for the 
■first class? 

Mr. Brodie. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —You would make no such stipiilation for the second class? 

Mr. Brodie. —If it is used for table purposes, yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —^You would make no such stipulation about the third class? 

Mr. Brodie. —If third class salt is not being defined at all we can’t make 
any stipulation. I understand that the third class is just the residue of the 
other two. Every other salt comes in under the third class. 

President. —According to this analysis, do you think there is anything in 
these inferior quality salts, e.g., Bombay and Tuticorin salt, which is dele¬ 
terious to health? 

Mr. Brodie. —Not as far as I know. The only thing one can say is that 
there is a lot of stuff in it which can be described in general terms as dirt. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you add I'S per cent, of mud would it do any harm? 

Mr. Brodie. —That is for the medical profession to decide! 

President. —That disposes of the chemical part. Then we have got to 
eliminate some of the salts on other grounds, e.g., colour. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is your colour test with regard to Class I. 

Mr. Brodie. —The colour must not be more than ’2 under the Lovibond 
system with any glass. 

President. —Supposing we had -3 of one and ‘1 of another? 

Mr. Brodie. —It would fail. When matched with the red, blue and yellow 
glasses no single glass must be deeper than '2. 

President. —Does it come to the same thing that no one colour should be 
more than "2? 
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Mr. Brodir. —Yes, except that you have to put it in some formal way 
because the colours of this instrument are entirely arbitrary. 

President. —This Karachi Grax will then go out? 

Mr. Brodie. —It can be made '3 instead of -2. 

President. —If you have '3 how are the Aden salts to come in? Let us 
take a little Aden kurkatch and see what it looks like. 

Mr. Brodie. —The colour must he shown on the ground sample. You 
take this Khewru salt in big lumps; it is pink but the finer you grind it 
the whiter it goes. You must lay down in the rogulatioils that some such 
procedure should be followed. 

Dr. Maithai. —If you lay it down you will have to say “ to be ground to 
such and such a degree of fineness 

Mr. Brodie. —^It must be laid down. 

JB'. Mutthai. —Would it not be better to dissolve it in water? 

Mr. Brodie. —We tried that but you can’t see any definite colour then. 

President. —Then you must prescribe the grinding test. 

Mr. Brodie. —Yea, as Dr. Matthai has said, we must say that the ground, 
salt must pa.ss through a certain sieve. 

Dr. Moit/mi.—-Surely Hamburg fine on your colour teat must be better 
than Hamburg Vaca ? 

Mr. Brodie. —Yes, one would tbink so. But between '1 and '05 the differ¬ 
ence is so little that it is not worth taking into consideration. 

President. —Do .you tbink that any salt which shows more than '2 of any 
colour should go out? 

Mr. Brodie. —Ye.s, that is for the first class salt. 

President. —Now as regards this Karachi Grax could you bring this salt 
up to the first grade by doing anything? 

Mr. Brodie.—All the finest salts are prepared by boiling. I very much, 
doubt whether the same colour could be got by any other means. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would you exclude any salt that is above ’2? 

Mr, Brodie. —The highest should be '2. 

Mr. Mathias, —That would exclude Cheshire. 

Mr. Brodie .—The highe.st coloured glass is uot more than "2 whatever the- 
others are. 

President .—It would exclude Spanish white too? 

Air, Brodie. —It excludes that ea.sily. 

President. —'I'here are only four salts which come under the first class— 
Hamburg, Che.shire, Khewra and Rouinania; others are all second class. 

Mr. Brodie, —Yes. 

President, —How caiu we get a uniform quality? What it comes to on this 
anal.vsis is this, that you have got this Hamburg fine and Hamburg Vaca, 
Cheshire, Khewra and Roumania. 

Mr. Bnxiie. —Nobody can deny that by looking at them casually that 
these ai-e the outstanding salts in colour. 

President. —Yes. As regards the, others we have got to do two things; 
they must he sold as one quality salt. 

Mr. Brodie. —Of the second class. 

President. —Yes. So would the first class too. We want two grades; how 
can we make them uniform within the grade itself? 

Air. Brodie. —As far as the first class is coneerned if you make the defini¬ 
tion stringent the difference will automatically be small. 

President. —The whole thing is that the differentiation must be so slight 
in the market that one would he taken for the other. Can you by prescribing 
any sieve test or colour test make them look more or less uniform? 
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'sir. Brodie. —I think so. The sieve te-st is the essential part of it. 

President. —In the sieve test did you take the original salt or did you take 
^he crushed salt? 

Mr. Brodie. —We took them just as they were sent. 

Fi esident. —You suggest that any salt which shows more than 2 of any 
■colour is second class? 

Mr. Brodie. —^Yes. It might be '3 depending on what the judgment of the 
market is. 

President. —If you allow '3 then the chances of uniformity decrease and 
therefore it is much better to prescribe this lower limit. 

Mr. Brodie. —I think so. I think the difference between ‘2 and ’3 is the 
difference between what a man will call white and what ha will call coloured. 

Pre-rident .—Therefore you will leave it at "2 for the first grade? 

Mr. Brodie.- —Yes. 

President. —Then the next grade what will it be? 

Mr. Brodie. —That is more difficult. I don’t quite know which of these 
are accepted as second class in the ordinary market. 

President. —As a matter of fact as far as the market is concerned Khewra 
salt has not been put in. But as regards the other two kinds, the market 
does accept them as better salt and the rest are second class, but within the 
second class there are gradations which we want to abolish. 

Mr. Brodie. —In the Bombay kurkutch we have an example of bad salt. 

President.~BoixAa.y and Tuticorin we are not concerned. Tuticorin is 
not so easy to eliminate on the colour test. Tuticorin and Aden is much 
about the same. 

Mr. Brodie. —There must be some typing error. Tuticorin and Massowab 
are not the .same. I shall look into that. 

President. —Having fixed the upper limit what about the second grade? 
How many can you put in? 

Mr, Brodie. — It'ffooks as if the limit for the second one ought to be given 
somewhere about '7. 

President. —Indo-Aden fine is really very good. Supposing we were to 
have three groups, Bombay, Tuticoru and Kurkutch apart, how do you 
group them then? 

Ur. Matthai. —That is to say, you will have to form two groups for class 
II. 

Mr. Brodie. —The question of colour is very difficult. The coarse salt 
looks dirtier than the fine salt. It looks very unattractive anyhow. 

President. —I think the best thing will be to arrange them in some order. 
Aden fine, for instance is '4. Both the Indian salts aie better. Then the 
Okha salt is much better than Aden, 

Mr. Brodie. —This fine Aden salt looks very different. 

President. —Of course Aden kurkutch when it is crushed it may be vei'y 
different. It is "2 and '3. 

IJr. Matthai. —-Okha is better than Aden even uncrushed, 

Mr. Brodie .—These are all crushed. The crushing is all right for the first 
quality but it makes a difference in regard to the second quality and I see no 
means of measuring it. 

President. —As regards kurkutch you will have to go on the chemical 
analysis, I think. You will have to arrange it in the order of quality on the 
three tests. 

Mr. Brodie. —I can do that. 

President, —Are you prepared to give the maximum limit for the second 

class? 
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idi, hrodie. —On the sieve test? 

President.—Colons: test. 

Ulr. Brodie. —I am not prepared to give it off-hand. A .sliarp line of 
demarcation comes in between 2nd and 3rd. 

president. —Yon put them more or less in the same grade and then make 
the sieve test more .stringest, so that they may look more or less alike. 

Mr. Brodie. —On the analyses we should get quite consistent results. The 
only thing that strikes me about the colour test that "7 is somewhere about 
the limit. The Tuticorin figures which may require to be revised seem to 
indicate that '7 is too generous. 

President. —It is the yellow which makes it look dirty. 

Mr. Brodie, —Yellow has certainly a lot to do with it. 

Mr. Walker. —Would it be possible for you to do that for your uncrushed 
salt? I mean the colour test. 

Mr. Brodie. —It would be better if I went through them again to see 
whether I could do anything as regards the uncrushed salt about the colour 
test. 

President.— you had different grades for the same quality of salt the 
colour would look different. 

Mr. Brodie.- —Ye.s. 

President. —Therefore the sieve test must bo such that the quality must 
be made to look more uniform. 

Mr. Brodie.—!Uo sieve test is more easy in the first quality. As regards 
second quality it is very difficult. 

President. —Take the Grax which is the finest, I think, of the whole lot of 
the Indian quality. Khewra you cannot take, because we have ground it. 
Grax is No. 10 (sample shown). 

Mr. Brodie. —It is much the finest of the Indian. 

President. —It is easy to attain that quality. 

Br. Matthai .— May I understand how th« riere test worksP You s«y 6 

per cent. What that moans is you have 5 meshes per inch. Is that right? 

Mr. Brodie. —It should not be 6 per cent. 

Dr. Matthai. —^In that case the sieve retains nil. 

Mr. Brodie. —That is so. 

President. —If you brought it up more or less to the Grax level, then you 
could make it look more or less uniform. 

Mr. Brodie. —It seems to me timt the two sieves we have to pay attention 
is 20 mesh and 200 mesh. It seems to me that the best type of salt leaves 
very little on the 20. If they pass through 200, you have got a lot of very 
fine salt, that is to say, the best salt has a fairly uniform texture. 

President. —Khewra passes through 93. 

Mr. Brodie. —A lot passes through 100 nieshe.s. Taking the 20 mesh sieve, 
it seems clear enough from the figures that we have got, it must not b© 
allowed to retain more than a very .small amount. The Hamburg Vaca leaves 
practically no residue on 20 mesh sieve and as regards coarse salt you would 
have a very heavy residue. 

President. —Does Khewra come in there? 

Mr. Brodie. —Except Kliewr.a. 

President. —Khewra is the same as H.amburg Vaca. 

Mr. Brodie. —Yes. I should think a limit of 6 per cent, is as much as you^^ 
could allow. 

President. —That is for the first grade you mean. 

Mr. Brodie. —Yes. 
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President. —In the other gvaides also you want to make the quality 
uniform, 

Mr. Brodie. —1 know. 

President. —So what do yon suggest.** You must fix something which must 
make the whole thing uniform. 

Mr, Brodie. —On the 1st grade not more than 5 per cent, on 20 mesh 
sieve and on the 2nd grade according to Trade’s opinion. 

Dr. Mattliai. —Are you prepared to make 20 mesh sieve the sole test? 

Mr. Brodie. —Yes, for the 1st quality. Not more than 5 per cent, must 
pass thiough the linest sieve. That would exclude the salt verj’ finely 
ground. 

Dr. M(ittlMi.~Is it necessary? 

.\ir. Brndic .—1 am inclined to tliink that the consumer prefers a little 
coarser salt tluin a very fine one. 

President. —-What I want to suggest is this: if we have to have two classes 
then within that class, not one of them ought to be sold as a substitute for 
any other. As regards the lirst quality there won’t be much difliculty. As 
regards the .second one, the sieve test is the only one that I could see at 
present. Supposing we said not more than 5 per cent, to ho retained on the 
20 mesh, that would give us Hamburg fine table salt. 

President. —-You cannot grind the sea salt in the same way. 

Mr. Brodie. —No. 

. President. —^'i’he best that tliey can do is this Karachi Grax Vaca, They 
have actually made this quality. 

Mr. Brodie. —That satisfies the test which I have suggested. It leaves less 
than 5 per cent, on a 10 mesh sieve. There is a lot of difference l)etween 
a 10 mesh sieve and 20 mesh sieve. 

President. —We don’t want the bazar to create a difference when it does 
not really exist. 

Mr, Brodie. —No. 

President. —We showed all these bottles to all the big dealers. They only 
said that the difference lay in grain. 

Mr. Br'odie.-—Is that all? 

President. —Y*es. Therefore you have to find out some test which without 
making it impossible for these manufacturers would enable them to give us a 
uniform quality of salt. 

Mr. Brodie. —Would these two be far apart (Aden Fine and Hamburg, 
Fine)? 

President .—Yes. 

Mr. Brodie. —In colour and not in fineness. 

President. —I should not think so. I do not know what the market thinks. 

It generally differentiates from the point of view of colour and grain. 
Khewra salt was taken by some people as Cheshire when they looked at it. 

.Mr. Brodie. —The colour is practically the same. 

President. —You cannot have the same grain in other salts because the 
processes are different. 

Mr. Brodie .—Yes. 

President. —As regards the sea salts we want a test which would make 
them look more or less alike? 

Mr. Brodie, —That can only be done by the sifting test which must be- 
restricted either by the 10 mesh sieve or 20 mesh sieve. 



President .—You must prescribe the upper limit. If it was finer, the 
'Colour would look very different. 

Mr. Brodie .—I don’t think that it is economical to grind it very fine. 

President .—What do you suggest that we should dop 

Mr. Brodie .—It should be measui’ed or regulated by a 10 mesh sieve and 
it should not leave more than 6 per cent, or 10 per cent, according to the 
■quality that you want. 

President .—Will you please think over the whole thing and send us a 
complete note saying how to uniformity more or less in the .same class 
and what tests are to be prescribed. 

Mr. Brodie. —Yes. 
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Key to the nuiiibermy of samples of salt prepared for iiidentifioaiion. 

With a view to ascertain how far persons well acquainted with the various 
classes of salt imported into Calcutta could distinguish those salts from salts 
manufactured in India if all were crushed to a similar fineness tlie following 
experiment was made. Samples of imported salts were obtained from the 
Collector of Customs, Calcutta, A small portion of each sample was crushed 
as fine as possible in a mortar and then placed in a glass bottle : crystals from 
Sambhar, Dilyar, Pachbadra, Karachi and Madras and rock salt from Khewra 
were similarly crushed and bottled. For the purpose of comparison samples 
of the salts in their natural state (i.e., before they were crushed by the Board), 
were also bottled. The bottles were numbered for identification. The key 
to the numbering is given below :— 


Crushed 

lo 


by 

natural 

Claes of salt. 

Board. 

state. 


1 

21 

Dilyar Salt (from Diwan Chand). 

2 

22 

Khewra (heated, crushed and sifted). 

.'1 

23 

Aden Solar Fine. 

4 

24 

Indo-Aden Fine. 

o 

2-5 

.Karachi Crushed. 

e 

26 

Hamburg Fine. 

7 

27 

Sambhar. 

8 

28 

Luxmi (Superfine uncrushed). 

9 

29 

Grax (Extra Fine). 

10 

30 

Cheshire (Standard salt—paper packet). 

11 

31 

Madras Vayalnr Experimental Pans. 

12 

32 

Ditto. 

13 

33 

Cheshire Salt (bulk). 

14 

34 

Pachbadra. 
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Evifleiice of Rai Saheb GANENDRA NATH DE recorded at 
Calcutta on Monday, the 13th January, ISSIX 

President. — Mr. De, you are one of the principal brokers in salt here. 

Mr. De .—I am a broker. 

President .—I)o you do very largo business? 

Mr. De .—I represent some importers' firms as their broker. 

President. —-Which of the firms? 

Mr. De.—I represent Messrs. Bhaw Wallace and Company and Messrs. 
F. W. Heilgers and Company. 

President. —Messrs. Shaw Wallace and Company, whom do they represent? 

Mr. De. —They represent Saliuera Spanola, Sanpedrol Penetar and Cadiz 
Salt W^orks. Messrs. F. W. Heilgers and Company represent Tunis and 
Santapola Salt Works. They have the sole agency of Ras-Hafen salt, Somali¬ 
land (Italian), also they are the agents of the Roumanian Government foi 
Roumanian salt. 

Dr. Matthai .—Are these two firms in the Salt Importers’ Association? 

Mr. De .—No. 

President .—They have not joined the Conference? 

Mr. De .—No. 

President .—How much salt is imported by these firms? 

Mr. D«.—In the year 1928, they imported 16,000 to 18,000 tons 

President .—All the Spanish salt is imported by Shaw Wallace. 

Mr. De .—No. Messrs. Turner, Morrison and Company are also importing 
Spanish salt. Messrs. Shaw Wallace and Company are the agents for Cadiz 
and Sanpedrol Penetar. Messrs. F. W. Heilgers and Co., Agents for Santa¬ 
pola in Spain, are also acting as agents for Tunis salt. Mr. Moutifawro is the 
proprietor. 

Dr. MaDhtir.—Spanish salt that comes to India is imported by Messrs. 
Shaw Wallace and Company and Messrs. Turner Morrison and Company. 

y/,.. T)e,. —And by Messrs. F. W. Heilgers and Company. 

Dr. A/aff/ia!.—They are also interested in Spanish s.’ilt? 

Mr. De .—Ye.s. 

Preside?!f.—Between the three firms, how much is imported here? 

Mr. De.—Between 40,000 to .';0,000 tons. 

President. —For how many years have they been doing this business? 

Mr. De .—Messrs. Turner and Morrison are doing this l)usmess for the last 
three years. Formerly Torrlvieju business was in the hands of Messrs. Shaw 
Wallac!e and Company. 

President. —Do you act for Messrs. Turner, Morrison and Company? 

Mr. De. —No. 

Pri'sident ,—I want to know how much Messrs. Shaw Wallace and Company 
and Messrs. Heilgers and Company import. 

Mr. De.—Messrs. Heilgers import about 20,000 tons and Messrs. Shaw 
Wallace about 8,000 tons. 

Dr. Matthai.— Messrs. Turner, Morrison and Company import the bulk or 
Spanish salt. 

Mr. De .—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai .—Messrs. Shaw Wallace and Company import about 8.000 
tons? 

Mr, De .—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.—And Messrs. Heilgers about 20,000 tons. 
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Mr, De. —Yes, 16,000 to 20,000 tons. 

Dr. Maithai. —The total import is 40,000 tons, so that these two firms 
Import 2.'),000 tons out of a total of 40,000 tons. 

Mr. De.—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Were any of these firms in the Conference before? 

Mr. ’De. —Shaw Wallace were at one time a member of the Conference. 
That Conference was dissolved 8 years ago. 

Mr. Mathias. —What was the reason for their leaving the Conference,’ 

Mr. De. —There were special reasons. 

Mr. Mathias. —Why did they leave the Conference? 

Mr. Dj >.—They lost the Torrivieju agency and therefore they went out of it. 
Mr, Mathias. —They thought it not worth while to rejoin the Conference. 

Mr. De.—The proprietor's of Cadiz were not willing to join the Conference. 
Mr. Mathias.—Mow long has this Conference been in existence? 

Mr. De. —For the last three years. 

Mr. Mathias. —Before that there was some other form of Conference? 
Mr. De. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias.—When did it first start this system of Salt Association? 

Mr. Dc.—In 1927. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is the present one. 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Former one? 

Mr. De.—1918. 

Mr. Mathias. —Nothing before that 
Mr. De. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —In the Salt Report of 1911 there was a reference to the 
Salt Conference which existed then. 

Mr. De. —I don't exactly remember. 

Mr. Mathias. —There was one form of Conference in the year 1918 which 
broke down. 

Mr. De. —Yes, 8 years ago. 

Mr. Mathias. —When did the new Conference come into force? 

Mr. Dfl.—In 1927. 

tresident. —How many years have you been doing this business f 
Mr. Do .'—For the last 44 years. 

President. —So you are familiar with all qualities of salt, prices and so on. 
Mr. Do. —Yes. More or less. 

President. —Have yoii been a broker for Liverpool and Hamburg salt? 

Mr. De.—Yes. I was broker to Messrs. James Nourse, Limited. That 
firm have been mnalgamated with British India Steam Navigation Company, 
President. —Did they do any business in salt? 

Mr. De. —No. 

President. —Do you keep any records of prices? 

Mr. De. —I might. 

President, —Do you? 

Mr. De. —I do. 

Scrutiny of samples. 

President. —Can you tell these different classes of salt by looking at them? 
Mr. De. —1 am not certain, but I can try if I see the samples. 

Mr. Mathias. —You can tell at any rate that a particular sample of salt 
will have a market in, B.engal, 

Mr. De. —Probably. 
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President. —Just see the samples and say which will have a market in 
Bengal and which will not have, 

Mr. De.—Ym. No. 1 is crushed salt. 

President. —Can you tell us where it comes from? 

Mr. De. —No, but 1 can say that it is not Liverpool. 

President .—You oaimot say whether it is Hamburg or Spanish or Aden. 
Mr, De. —It is not Spanish or Aden. 

President .—But you cannot tell what it is. 

Mr. De. —No. I can only say that it i.s crushed salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —It is neither liiverpool .salt nor Spanish salt nor Aden salt. 
Mr. De. —^No. 

President. —Is it better? 

Mr. De. —Yes. It is better. 

President. —Is it us good as Spanish or better? 

Mr. D.S'. —It is better than Spanish. 

Dr. Matihai. —By better do you mean it is whiter? 

Mr. De. —Yes and better in grains. 

President. —Will it fetch a better price than Spanish? 

Mr. De. —It should in my opinion. 

President. —As compared with Liverpool? 

Mr. De. —No. 

President. —At what dltfereuee would it sell compared to Liverpool? 

Mr. De. —Liverpool is the King of salt. 

President. —Supposing you are to sell this in competition with Liverpool,, 
by how much lees would you sell this? 

Mr. De. —,Yt about Rs. 6 less. 

Dr. Matthai. —You mean Rs. 6 per 100 mannds. 

Mr. De. —Yes. There should be a difference of one anna per maund. 
President. —Then it would sell. 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

President. —Take this No. 7 quality of salt. Can you tell what salt it is?" 
Mr. De. —It looks like Hamburg Vaca. 

President.—'lihat Hamburg is superior to all except Liverpool. 

Mr. De .—Yes. 

President. —And it will fetcli a price how much below LiverpoolP 
Mr. De.—Rs. 3. 

President. —Will it fetch a price better than Aden? 

Mr, De.—Yes. 

President. —-How rnucii more? 

Mr, De .—Rs. 6 more. 

Pr^rsident. —What do you think of No. 6 quality? Compare it with No. t 
quality. 

Mr. De. —It is also crushed salt. There should be a difference of Rs. 2. 
President. —Do you consider No, 7 better than this? 

Mr. De .—Yes. 

President. —What salt is No, 6? 

Mr. De. —It looks like Hamburg salt. 

Dr. Matthai. —Part of Hamburg salt is sea salt.? 

Mr. De. —No. .Yden is sea salt. 

Dr. Matthai. —The whole of Hamburg is not rock salt. 

Mr. De, —It is rock salt. They inject water. 
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Mr. Mathias .—It is brine water really. 

Mr. De, —They inject water. 

President. —How do you judge whether it is Hamburg or Liverpool salt? 
Mr. De. —By seeing grains and whiteness. 

President. —No. 6 will fetch Rs. 2 lower in your opinion than No. 7. 

Mr. De .—Yes. No. 7 is whiter and therefore it would fetch a better price. 
Dr. Matthai. —The grains are just the same? 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

President. —Look at No. 3. 

Mr. De. —The crushing is all right, but the colour is little inferior in com¬ 
parison with the other stuff. 

President. —What stuff do j'ou think it is? 

Mr. De. —It is like Aden salt in colour. 

President. —Do you think it is Aden? 

Mr. De. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —Why? 

Mr. De. —I have never seen Aden salt crushed like this. 

Mr. Matthai. —Is Aden salt generally as white as this? (Sample shown.) ■ 
Mr. De.—'Mostly. 

President. —It is a matter of crushing, you think. 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

President. —You consider that if Aden salt was crushed like that, it would 
‘be better. 

Mr. De. —Yes, 

President. —That affects the grain. 

Mr. De. —Yea. 

President. —Try this (No. 5). 

Mr. De.—All this stuff that I have seen is superior to Aden, 

President. —Do you consider this superior to Aden? 

Mr, De. —Yes, because it has been finely crushed. Aden cannot crush 
like this. 

Mr. Mathias. —Why can’t they do it? 

Mr. De. —If they crush it finer, it will cost them more. 

Dr. Moffhdi.—'How does this salt (No. 5) compare with Hamburg? 

Mr. De.—Hamburg is whiter. 

President. —What place would you assign for this salt in the matter of 
price? 

j/r. De. —It will fetch two or three rupees less on account of the colour, 
Presitieni. —^What do you think of this salt (No. 2)? 

Mr. De. —It is better than Spanish salt. 

President. —Both as regards whiteness and grain? 

Mr. De .—The grains are fine, hut the colour is almost the same. 
President. —Will it fetch a better price than the Spanish salt? 

Mr, De. —To begin with, we shall have to create a market for it. It will 
fetch the .same price as the Spanish salt. 

President. —Do you think that it will eventually fetch a better price? 

Mr. De. —Yes, 

Dr. Matthai. —But of course it is inferior to Hamburg. 

Mr. De. —Yes, in colour. 

President. —See this salt (No. 0). 

Mr. De. —This salt seems to me to be equal to Hamburg Vaca. 

President .—Do you think that it will fetch the same price as Liverpool? 
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Mt. De. — A lilUe ebeapei' than Liverpool. 

Dr. Mutthai. —You don’t think that it is quite so good as Liverpool. 

Mr. De .—In respect of grains, it is all right, but there is no sparkling in it. 

President. —I shall put it to you this way. Supposing there is no Liverpool 
salt in the market? 

Mr. De. —This will take the place of the Liverpool salt. 

President. —All these salts? 

Mr. De. —Yea. 

Mr. Mathias. —It will not he considered a hardship in any way by the 
people who eat these different kinds. 

Mr. De. —1 don’t think so. 

President. —What about No. 10? 

Mr. De. —It looks like table salt. 

President. —Is it Liverpool? 

Mr. De. —It is like table salt. Hetweeu Liverpool and table salt, there 
is a slight difference. 

President. —What is the difference? 

Mr. De. —^It is very line and there are no grains. It looks like flour, 
whereas Liverpool salt there are some grains. This looks like Hamburg fine; 
in colour and everything. 

Dr. Matthai. —Will you compare that with this (No. IS)? 

Mr. De. —No. 13 is a little bit finer than No. 10. 

President. —Which do you consider better—No. 10 or No. 13? 

Mr. De. —If these two salts were placed in the market, both will be sold at 
the same price. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you consider No. 13 slightly better? 

Mr. De, —Yes. Though it is better than No. 10, still it will not fetch a 
better price than No. 10. 

Dr. Maithai.—Da you rnean that the diSorence is too small to be reflected 
in price? 

Mr. De. —Quite so. 

Dr. Matthai. —Personally in your own business, do you deal in all these 
kinds of salt? 

Mr. De. —I represent some importers. I never do any business of my 
own. 

Dr. Matthai .—The business in which you represent the importers, does that 
cover all these kinds of salt or does it cover only Spanish salt? 

Mr. De. —No. At present I am representing the agents of Spanish salt 
and the agents of the Tunis salt. While I was acting as a broker to James 
Nourse, Ld., they were importing the Liverpool salt. 

Dr. Malflidi.—Taking your 40 years’ experience as a broker, you have 
had experience practically of all kinds of imported salt. 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias.—In all these kinds, I suppose if a sufficiently influential manu¬ 
facturing firm or importing firm were to engage you as their broker, you would 
be able to sell these different kinds of salt in the market. 

Mr. De. —Yes. All these kinds that I have seen are marketable. That 
is my independent opinion, I think that our market will approve of all these 
qualities. 

President. —.4.11 the qualities that I have shown you bo far? 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

President.—Now look at this (No. 4). What do you think of this? 

Mr. De.“-This is Karachi salt. 

President. —-Is this inferior to Aden salt? 
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Mr. De .—It is, but not in respect of grains. It is only inferior in colour. 
President. —You don’t think that it is Aden salt. Is it not good enough 
ioi it? 

Mr. De. —I have never seen any Aden salt so finely ground. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you seen Aden salt of this colour? 

Mr. De. —The Indo-Aden salt is like this. 

President. —Is it marketable? 

Mr. De .—Yes. It is only a question of price. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you think that the Bombay salt is marketable? 

Mr. De. —Yes, it is marketable—about 20,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Mathias .—That goes only to district, viz., Nadia? 

Mr. De. —Partly to Nadia and partly to Burdwan and Malda. 

President. —Will it fetch as good a price as Indo-Aden? 

Mr. De. —Yes, it will go to Assam. 

President. —Does the Iiido-.\den salt go to Assam? 

Mr. De. —Mostly, 

President. —Of all the samples that you have seen. No. 4 is the most in¬ 
ferior? 

Mr. De. —Yes, 

Mr. Mathias. —Does the Bengal consumer as a rule refuse Indo-Aden? 

Mr. De. —I cannot say that. 

Mr. Mathias. —They prefer a whiter salt? 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —The Indo-Aden salt is practically confined to Assam. 

Mr. De .—Yes, but it goes to Chandpur also occasionally when they don’t 
have good salt. Otherwise most of the Indo-.\den salt goes to the Assam 
districts—also to Nadia and Burdwan and partly to Nagpur vi& Shallmar. 
Mr. Mathias .—If they do not get finer salt, they will take it. 

Mr, De. —They will be compelled to take it. 

President, —Look at this salt (No. 8). First compare it with No. 4. 

Mr. De. —It cannot be compared. 

President.—Whnt salt do you think it is? 

Mr. De, —It is better than No. 4. There should be at least a dlSerenoe 
■of Rs. 6 per fOO maunds. 

President .—Do you think that No. 4 can bear no comparison with No. 8? 
Mr. De.—If No. 4 and No. 8 were placed in the market at the same price, 
nobody would go in for No. 4. 

President. —At how much below would it sell? 

Mr. De. —-4t least Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 less per 100 maunds. 

President. —Now compare No. 8 with No. 3. 

Mr. Do .—No. 8 is whiter and No. 3 is darker. 

President. —Which do you consider better? 

Mr. Dr.—No. 8. 

J’resident. —AVill it fetch a better price than No. 3? 

Mr. De .—It should. 

President. —What it comes to is this that No. 4 is the most inferior of all. 
Mr. De .—Yes. 

Presid.s'nt .—No. 3 is somewhat better. 

Mr, De .—Yes. 

President. —No. 3 and No. 4 are interior to all the other grades. 

Mr. De .—Yes. 

President. —Take Nos. 11 and 12. What do you think of these? 
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hlr. De .—They are marketable. 

President .—What do you meau by marketable.'’ As agaiust what*? 

Mr. De .—In place of Liverpool salt. 

President. —Will it sell at a lower price? 

Mr. De .—Yes. 

President .—How much? 

Mr. He,—Bs. 3. 

President. —At about the same price as Hamburg? 

Mr. De .—Vaca; brine Hamburg. 

President. —It will sell in competition against Vaca? 

Mr. De .—Undoubtedly. 

President. —You say if Liverpool salt were shut out this salt wouldn’t 
take its place in the market. Is it your view that all these salts that I have 
shown with the exception of Nos. 3 and 4 would fetch a better price than 
Aden or Indo-Aden? 

Mr. De .—Yes. But whether they will be able to supply the quantity I 
do not know. 

President. —Supposing tho quantity required was available and Liverpool 
fait was shut out. 

Mr. De. —Then 70,000 tons is shut out from the market? 

President .—Hamburg will also go out. 

Mr. De .—That is another 20,000 tons. That makes a total of 90,000 tons. 

President .—And you think the consumer will eat this salt without com¬ 
plaint if it is sold at a little lower price than Liverpool salt? 

Mr. De.—Yes. 

Dr. Moflltai.—Who are the class of people generally in Bengal who consume 
Liverpool salt? 

Mr. De .—I won’t be able to answer that but I should think the gentleman 
class take Liverpool salt but if they don't gel Liverpool salt they will consume 
this quality. 

Mr. Mathias .—You were speaking about the Nadia district just now. Why 
don’t they take Liverpool salt? 

Mr. De. —^Widows think it is not pure while the other is the natural salt. 
There is superstition. 

Mr. Mathias .—If that is the reason it is rather curious that they don’t 
fake Khewra salt I 

Mr. He,—There is none to explain that. 

Mr. Mathias.—yfhst class of people consume this karkatch? 

Mr. De .—^Nepal generally takes karkatch. I have myself sent 40,000 to 
50,000 maunds to Nepal Government and my instruction from Nepal is to 
send karkatch specially Aden karkatch. I know that they sell this salt not 
by weight but by measurement and they put bigger crystals to fill up the' 
measure and make the qiiantity smaller. 

Mr. Mathias .—Ho they use karkatch for feeding animals? 

Mr. De .—No. 

.Mr. Mathias. —Ho they give rock salt to the cattle? 

Mr. De .—Yes. 

President .—Will you look at this sample and tell me what salt this Is.. 

Mr. De. —No, 29 looks like Liverpool. 

Dr. Matthai .—You think practically it is as good as Liverpool? 

Mr. De ,—Yes, quite nice. 

President -—So if anybody wanted to pass it off as Liverpool to the eoa- 
Bumer, it will pass off as such? 
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Mr. De. —Yes. In fact if you give me a sample wrapped in a blue paper 
^nd alterwards wrapped in a red paper I myself would not be able to say 
that they are one and the same thing. 

President. —Now oornpaxe that with No. 10. 

Mr. De. —No. 10 is finer than this and also the colour is different. 

Dr. Matthai. —i’rom your long experience do you know of any reason why 
in Bengal they consume whiter salt than the rest of India? 

Mr. De,—30 years ago only Liverpool salt used to come in Calcutta market; 
■Aden or any other crushed salt was not then available. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing as a result of our enquiry we made proposals for 
providing for the Bengal market salt of that colour, namely No. 4, do you 
Blink that would be considered a hardship by the consumer? 

Mr. De. —If there is no better salt available they will take it. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing you sold it at Rs. 15 less than Liverpool salt will 
‘the consumer consider it a hardship? 

Mr. De, —I think so. 

President. —They will not like to eat it? 

Mr. De. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —On the other hand if you give them the white salt you 
have just seen? 

Mr. De. —In that case they won’t very much worry. Nos. 10 and 1.3 and 
No. 2 will be taken by the consumers. There will be hardship if they are 
•compelled to take No. 8. 

President. —Supposing they tried to sell No. 4 quality in the Bengal 
market? 

Mr. De. —Of course it will he sold but not at the same price. 

President. —It would go to Assam? 

Mr, De. —It will go to Tipperah, Chondpur, Assam. 

President. —What about No. 3? 

Mr. De, —It may be passed as table salt but it is inferior in colour. 

President. —Are you quite sure that No. 4 is of a quality which Bengal 
■will not eat? 

Mr. De. —I can’t say they won’t eat it. If they do not get better quality 
they will eat it but they won’t prefer it. 

President .—Supposing we put into the Bengal market the superior quali¬ 
ties that you have seen and also No. 3 what difference will you have to 
maintain to sell the inferior quality? 

Mr. De. —I should say a difference of Rs. 2. The poorer idass will take 
the inferior stuff. 

President. —But people wouldn’t pay Rs. 2 more for the better class of 
salt and buy that if there were only two kinds of fine salt besides table salt, 
No. 4 and Nos. 9, 10 and so on? 

. Mr. De. —You mean if there were only two qualities? 

President .—Yes. 

Mr. De. —It will be sold in the market. 

President. —Will they have to maintain any difference in prices betweea 
No. 4 and the superior qualities namely No.s. 9, 10 and so on'? 

Mr. De. —There should be a difference of Rs. 6. 

Presidmt. —Then they will eat the other salt? 

Mr. De. —Yes, because the other stuff will not be available. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing these two classes of salt could be had in abundance 
in India, I mean to say there was quite" enough of this kind of salt (No. 10) 
available in the Bengal market, and there ivas a difference of one anna in 
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price betvveea this quality and No. 4 would there be sufficient sale for the 
better quality or would they go in for No. 4? 

Mr, De. —They will go in for the better quality. 

Dr. Matthai, —What kind of difference should 1 maintain in order tO' 
enable me to sell tlie other? 

Mr. De. —A difference of Hs. 10 to 16 per 100 maunds. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is about annas 2 a maund? 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —You have a good deal of experience of the difl'erent kinds 
of Aden salt. You were telling me just now that Indo-Aden salt is mainly 
sold in Assam. Out of the .'550,000 tohs of salt which Bengal takes what 
portion do you think Aden salt in its present form can capture? You said 
there wa.s a distinct market which took Aden salt and there was a much 
more distinct market which took white salt. Supposing Aden w’ere to start 
an intensive competition against the better quality of salt by reducing its- 
price, what proportion of the market would it he able to capture? 

Mr. De.~At the moment they are supplying 150,000 tons, 

Mr. Mathias. —To what extent could they increase their sales? 

Mr. De. —I don’t quite follow. 

Mr. Mathias- —Supposing they could prodiice 350,000 tons for instance, 
could they sell it? 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would it take the place of Liverpool salt? 

Mr. Dc,—No. No salt can take the place of Liverpool. It can take the 
place of all the other qualities provided it is .available in the market. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing it is available? 

Mr. De. —Tlie.ii the cheapest is the best! 

Mr. Mathiii'S. —Supposing the price of Aden salt was Rs. 3 less, then they 
will be able to market .350,000 tons? 

Mr. De. —Yea. 

Dr. Matthai. —Broadly I suppose you might say in the Bengal market there 
are ttiree distinct classes of salt, l.iverpool sirperfine, then ordinary crushed 
and karkiitch. 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias.—Aden turns out salt like that brown salt that you have 
seen. Even if they reduce the price they won’t Ire able to put 350,000 tons 
in the market, wiil they? 

Mr. De. —Yes, if they reduce the price. 

President.- difference will they have to maintain between No. 4 
and No. 7 if No. 4 u’as to take the. place of No. 7? 

Ah. De,. —A difiereuee of Rs. 3 to 4 per 100 maunds. 

Ah. Mathias. —Supposing tire market remains open to any importer of salt 
and present conditions continue, in that case supposing Aden was producing 
this brown suit and they wanted to increase their output from 150,000 to- 
350,000 tons, could they sell that quantity? 

Mr. De. —Yes, provided they sell it cheap, say at Bs. 20 less. 

Mr. Alathias. —In order to sell that stuff the price wall have to be reduced 
to Rs, .30 or Rs, .35? 

Ah. De .—Yes. 

Presid^-nt. —At present it is being sold at Rs. 65? 

Mr. De. —The present rate is Rs. .59. I have reduced the market by re¬ 
ducing the price of Spanish ei-.ship at Rs. 59. 

President. —Can Aden sell against you at Rs. .59? 

Mr. De. —5'es. They can sell at the same price. This No. 7 is better 
than my stuff. 
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President. —At what price is Aden selling now? 

Mr. 06.—Rs. 30. 

PiW'sident.—What is the present price of Indo-Aden salt? 

Mr. De.—Ba. 58. 

Afternoon. 

President. —I wish to understand e little of the business. methods. 

Mr. De. —^As far ae my knowledge goes, I will explain to you, Sir. 

President. —First of all these importers represent manufacturers in Europe. 

Mr. De. —Yes, but not all in Europe. Some are in Aden and some are 
broad. 

President. —We will say abroad. 

.Mr. De. —^Yes. 

President. —They do business on commission for the manufacturers, is that 
ight? 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

President. —When the salt arrive.s here, they sell it through brokers. 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

President. —And you are one of them. Now what is the usual brokerage 
that they give? 

Mr. De. —As. 8 per 100 maunds. Some are paying one per cent, on the 
sale proceeds .and some firms got fixed paid broker. 

President. —Is it excluding tlie duty? 

.Mr. De.—We don’t get any brokerage on duty or on toll. 

Dr. Matthai. —What precisely is this toll? 

Mr. De. —Toll is realised by the Port Commissioners at Us. l-d-O a too 
which is considered as river dues. 

Dr. Matthai. —There is another small item Biti. 

Mr. De. —Biti is realised by Bombay salt importers only. 

Dr. Matthai. —Tlie Indo-Aden Salt Works have given the Biti charge as 
An. 1-6 per 100 maunds. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is it exactly? 

Mr. De. —Importers realise Re. 1 per 1,000 maunds from the buyer as 
weighing charges and give to the Sirkar. 

Mr. Mathias. —Not as bakshis. 

Mr. De. —No. They gave it to Sircar. Messrs. Turner, Morrison and 
Company give half to their broker and half to tlieir cashier. 

President. —Brokers* do they do any business on tlieir owm account also? 

Mr. Do. —I don't think so. Those who are representing importers as 
brokers cannot do any business of their own. 

President. —They can't do it. They are guaranteed brokers. 

Mr. De. —Some brokers have got a deposit with the firms they represent. 

President. —'What is this guarantee for? 

.Mr. De. —Guarantee for the realisation of the value. To-day a broker 
has declared .sales for 50,000 maunds to .\.B.C. To-morrow the market 
declines. The broker shall have to make good of the loss in case the buyer 
refuses to take delivery of the same. 

Mr, Mathias. —There is no contract of any kind. 

Mr. De. —No, unless it is a special circumstance such as forward sales. 

President. —Are there any forward sales m.ade? 

.Mr. De.—Sometimes I do it. 

1‘rcsidenf .—On whose behalf? 

Mr. De. —On behalf of the importers. I am the only man who makes 
forward sales. 
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Dr. Matihai. —For what kind of period? 

Mr, De.—According to the desire of buyer. If any buyer comes and asks 
in December he wants a March shipment cargo; then I will be able to 
arrange. 

President. —You are the only broker who does it. 

Mr. De. —Nobody has done it except myself up to now. 

President. —Do you do it on any large scale? 

Mr. De. —More or less. Whatever wholesale business is done, it is practi¬ 
cally done by me. 

Dr. Matthai. —The bulk of the salt imported into Bengal passes through 
your hands. 

Mr. De. —No. I don’t even get l/16th of the business. 

President. —^All the salt that is sold in the market goes immediately into 
the possession of the buyer? 

Mr. De. —If it is «a:-ahip. 

President. —Is that removed at once? 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

President. —What I want to know is this : when the salt is bonded aind 
supposing it is sold to me, am I bound to take delivery at once? 

Mr. De. —No, at your leisure. Sometimes we allow 3 months. 

PT^sident ,—In the meanwhile I can sell it to somebody else if I like. 

Mr. De. —You can do it- Marwaris are so doing. If there is fluctuation in 
the market, they make a profit. 

President ,—They may be making forward sales also. 

Mr. D«,—No, they never make any forward sale. They buy on their 
own account in the market from the importers’ brokers and the importers' 
brokers put down their sales in their sales book showing they have sold 20,000 
maunds to such and such a person, delivery to be completed in two months 
time or thereabout according to the arrangements made. He will pay duty 
accordingly and clear the salt. 

President, —In the meanwhile if the market is favourable he may sell it 
to somebody. 

Mr. De. —Yes, he can do it. 

President. —Do you know anything about the buying brokers? 

Mr, De. —Yes. 

President. —Do they buy against the order? 

Mr. De. —Yes. Sometimes they do it on their own account also, but we 
don’t recognise their dealer. We always recognise the buyers’ broker. We 
always put down the sales in the name of buyers’ broker. We won’t enquire 
the name of his buyer. We rely on the buyers’ broker. If the price goes 
down, it is the buyers’ broker who has to make good the loss. 

President. —It is the broker who takes delivery on behalf of the mer¬ 
chants. 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing a broker sold 10,000 tons to Mr, A, Mr. A sold to 
Mr. B and Mr. B sold to Mr, C. 

Mr. De .—The broker is not going to enquire whether Mr. A sold it to Mr. 
B and Mr, B sold it to Mr. C,, but will ask Mr. A to pay the duty and the 
value of salt and take delivery of the same. 

Mr. Mathias, —He lias to arrange to take delivery. 

Mr. De .—Yes. 

President. —It is quite possible when the market is fluctuating, that a lot 
■of speculation may go on. 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

President. —Does it go on? 
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Mr. De. —Sometimes. In war time it went up to a great extent and the 
price of salt was Rs. 500. 

President. —Have you got any agents in the districts? 

Mr. De. —^No. 

President. —Practically all the District wholesale dealers must have a 
local broker. That is what it comes to. 

Mr. De. —Yes. The district local dealers haven’t got any brokers, They 
have got their principals or agents here. They write to them and say ‘ please 
send 5 wagons of Mussawah salt They eend for the broker and say ‘ I want 
so many maunds of such and such a quality ’. They pay the duty and the 
broker purchases it through the importers’ brokers. 

President. —The other merchant will also charge some commission? 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

President. —Then he employs a broker. 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

President. —In the district do you know what happens? 

Mr. De. —I have no knowledge, but I can say for non-duty-paid salt that 
goes by flats. The bonder who buys here has to stock it in his licensed godown 
and sell it retail. The godown is entirely under the supervision of the Sub- 
Divisional Officer of the district. 

Mr. Mathias. —With all the fluctuations in prices in Calcutta between Rs. 
60 and Rs. 100, can you say from your experience whether it affects the 
price which the retailer charges. 

Mr. De. —If there is any change in Calcutta, they use to send a telegram 
to their people. 

Mr. Mathias. —I mean a small shopkeeper. 

Mr. De. —Ordinary grocers are selling 2 lbs. 

Mr. Mathias. —They keep it at a fixed rate? 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing we decided to raise the duty on imported salt 
by As. 4? 

Mr. De. —You mean, increase the duty? 

Dr. Matthai. —‘Yes. Would the retail prices rise? 

Mr. De. —If you are going to increase the duty by Rs. 25 per 100 maunds 
market will be reduced by another Rs. 15 per 100 maunds. If you are going 
to reduce the duty to Als. 4 per maund the salt market will go up to Rs. 16 
per 100 maunds. 

President. —Why should it go up? 

Mr, De. —It will go up. The benefit of it will go to the middlemen. If 
the authorities say ftat from Ist March the salt duty will be Re. 1 per 
maund instead of Rs. 1-4-0, I dare say the price will go up by Rs. 10 per 
100 maunds. 

Dr. Matthai, —You mean to say that the consumer will pay the same 
price? 

jVfr. De. —Yes. The consumer will not get the benefit of the reductions 
of duty. 

Dr. Matthai. —Therefore you raise the price by the amount of the duty 
and all the bigger middlemen raise the price accordingly. Somebody has to- 
bear it. 

Mr. De. —The consumer has to bear it. 

Dr. Matthai. —^You say that the consumer will pay the same price. 

f)f ,_—The shopkeepers will say that they have to buy at a higher 

price. 

President. —These fluctuations in prices nobody knows, but the fact that 
the Government has increased the duty, everybody would know and therefore 
they w'ould promptly raise the price by As. 4 or As. 5. 
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Mr, Mathias. —I suppose that if either the duty or the price of salt is 
■raised, the consumer would have to pay a higher price? 

Mt. De. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —If either the duty or the price of salt was lowered, the 
consumer would get no benefit. That is the position? 

Mr. De. —Yea. 

President. —It is true that tire retailer who sells salt by the handful may 
not know. If the Government reduces it by As. 4, no benefit will go to the 
consumer. 

Mr. De. —No. 

President. —'In the same w'ay if the importers raised their price by Rs. 10 
per 100 maunfis, the small retailer would raise his price. If they reduced the 
price by Rs. 10. 

Mr, De. —They won’t reduce. As a matter of fact last week salt was sold 
at Es. 64 eai-ship and as soon as my salt arrived here, the Conference said 
that they would like to compete with Shaw Wallace Cadiz salt which com¬ 
pelled me to reduce my price by Rs. 4 per 100 rnaunds. To-day 1 have practi¬ 
cally reduced my rate by Rs. 7 per 100 rnaunds. 

president. —Supposing this Conference is broken up? 

Mr. Dc.—To-day my information is that the Conference has dissolved. 
Messrs. Grahams wrote a letter saying that they are no more in the Conference, 
Messrs. Turner, Morrison and Company are still in the Conference, ilr. 
T>alljee is still in the Conference. I daresay it will be dissolved for ever. 

President.—What I .want to know is this : supposing there is no Confer, 
enee and Government says ‘ There has been too much speculation in this 
market. We want to protect the consumer ’. 

Mr, De. —Quite. 

President. —Government sa.vs that nobody will import except themselves 
■and then they ask for open offers and tenders. At what price do you think 
•Government will be able to buy salt in the open world market. 

Mr. De.—^What quality? 

Dr. Matthai. —Fine white crushed. 

Mr, De. —There should be a standard price fixed by the Government. 
There is no need of taking any tenders. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing it simply a.sks for tenders, at what price do you 
think Government would be able to buy? 

Mr. De. —Then Government is going to introduce speculation. 

President.—I wdll explain to you how the Government will deal with it. 
First of all Government has got to buy .WO .000 tons of this salt every year. 
Government goes into the market and says “ subject to our accepting your 
quality which the Government will describe, we want to buy 400,000 tons or 
.TOO.000 tons.” At what price do von think Government will get? 

Mr. De. —By selling it in the market? 

President. —No. At what price do you think that Government will be 
able to buy it? 

£)(..—Rs. 50 to Rs. at). I have seen Liverpool selling at Rs. 35, 

President. —Before the war? 

Mr. De. —^Yes, but then the freights was not so high as it is at present. 

President. —At Rs. 55 to Rs, 60, Government can buy any quality in 
the open. market? 

Mr. De. —Yes, quality equal to this (No. 11). 

Preside.nt. —That is the lowest quality. 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

President. —They may be able to buy that at less price? 

Mr, De. —Between Rs. 50 and Es. 60. 
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President. —All salt except Liverpool? 

Mr. Dc.—Yes. 

President. —Hamburg they cannot buy at that rate. 

Mr. De. —No. 

President. —Hamburg has been sellUig at Rs. 64 now and again. 

Mr. De. —If Government are going to buy, I don’t think that they will 
eell it at that rate. Mr. E. J. Einers, who is the proprietor of the Hamburg 
Salt, is bringing it at 6 shillings freight but the Hansa boats will not carry 
Government salt at 6 shillings. 

President. —Government say ‘ we want to buy the best quality.’ Will the 
Hamburg .salt be sold at Rs. 60? 

Mr. De. —'J'hey cannot sell it at that price. 

President. —Why? 

Mr. De. —It is impossible. The price is 15 shillings f.o.b. They are 
supporting their own industry and therefore they charge such a small freight. 
In the same way, the Liverpool industry is supported by Liverpool lineie. 
They are accepting 6 shillings 6 pence per ton. If you or I were to charter 
a tramp boat, we shall have to pay 20 shillings per ton. 

President. —Government want the salt in Calcutta. 

Mr. De. —If the freight can be arranged, they will sell it on f.o.b. basis. 
No salt in the world can compete with the Liverpool salt. 

President. —They can sell salt at Rs. 60. Supposing Liverpool had the 
chance of supplying the whok lot, they might supply at Rs. 60. 

Mr. De. —Yes, why not? 

Mr. Mathias. —Port Said which has a lot of salt to sell may (juoie, in ca-se 
there is any tender, 12 shillings for freight and 10 shillings for salt, 

Mr. He.—They can sell it at Rs. 55. 

President. —I am now asking you as a citizen and not as a broker. The 
first thing that Government ought to do is to determine the salt. Don’t you 
think that Government ought to do it if possible? 

Mr. De. —I don’t think that there should be any objection to Government 
so doing. 

Pres/denf.—It can be done this way. 

Mr. De. —'Whether it can be done or not I cannot say. 

President. —What is the difficulty? 

Mr. De. —I don’t think that laverpool salt will sell in that way. 

President. —If they don’t sell. Government will say ‘ we wHl buy Spanish 
salt ’. 

Mr. De. —F.O.B. Cadiz or Santapola is 18 pesetas per ton. 

President. —That is equal to how much? 

Mr. De. —9 shillings. What is the freight? 

Mr. Mathias. —6 sliillings. 

Mr. De. —Messrs, Turner, Morrison and Company are paying IGs. Cid. 

President. —Port Said can sell it. 

Mr. De. —At what price? 

President. —am asking you. 

Mr. De.'—More or less I know the manufacturers’ f.o.b. prices. Port Said 
c-an sell at Rs. 7 per ton f.o.b. The freight will be Rs. 8 to Rs. 10. That 
make.s Rs. 60. 

President. —That is the limit. 

Mr. De. —That is what I know. Government might get tenders between 
Es. 55 and Rs. 60. 


S.\LT-II 
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Mr. Maihiaa. —Supposing Government sairl ‘ now we are going to ask 
for tenders for ,'500,000 tons do you think that tiie various firms would 
tcnfler i)!' would they stand out? 

Mr. l.)c .—Tn that ease Government should deal direct with the manufac¬ 
turers and not with the agents. 

Mr. Mathma .—T am speaking of manufacturers. 

Mr. l)c. —Idiey will tender. 

Mr. Mathias. —Tn that case, you will get the, salt cheaper than you are 
getting at present. 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

Presidciri. —That is one thing. Now come to the other thing. Having 
bought it, (Tovermnent will have to dispose of it. 

Mr. De .—The chief thing is to rectify the speculation. 

President, —T asked you this morning and you more or less agreed that 

all these qualities were marketable. Supposing they abolished the various 
qualities and said that there should be, only one quality : then Government 

say ' we must fix the price '. Yon agree that when there is a fluctuation 

in the price, the consumer does not benefit. If the price goes up, he has 
to pay luore. l!ut if lire price goes down, even tlien he has to pay the 
same price. Tak-e an example. All these salts have been sold at about 
Rs. 80 in the |)ast. Government will say ‘'Wo will ahv.ays sell it at Rs. 80”. 
Government may buy at Rs. fiO or Rs. 80. 

Mr. De. —At the same time Government will declare that nobody else 
will be at liberty to import any other salt? 

President. —That is all stopped. Government will say “ Wo are going 
to sell it nt Rs. 7.5 or whatever it is ”, Tf Government are able tn buy 
it ai Rs. 00, it will make the, profit wliieh goes to the taxpayer. Aftenvords 
if the pi'iee of salt goes up and Government have to buy it at Rs. 80, still 
the salt will be sold at Rs. 7.5, When that is generally known in this 
part of India, tlie prices in the distvietB )nay also correspond more or less 
to Rs. 75. 

Mr. Mathias. —In course of time they will because the price has been 
stabilised at Es, 75. 

Mr. De.—.\s a matter of fact Government price will be Rs. 76 for all 
the districts, or for the Calcutta market? 

Mr. Mathias. —For sales through brokers? 

Dr. Malthai. —^Ijet us say that the ea:-goluh price will be Rs. 75. 

President. —That is for the .sake of argument. 

Mr. Dc.—Let us say that the Government rate will bo Rs. 100. T am 
a shopkeeper in Burdwan. I cannot buy or .sell in Buvdwan at that rate, 
can I‘? 

President. —'I'ho local buyer will have to add his expenses. 

Mr. He.—Yes, and the interest on his money. 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —.At ])re,scnt the price which tlie con.suiuer has to jiiiy is 
fixed ]nacticall,Y by the maximum price at any one period in the year. 

Mr, De. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —'Under the system which has been suggested b” the Presi- 
deul, as the price will be fixed at Rs. 100 for ever, in course of time, the 
prices in the districts will level up and probably the consumer will get his 
salt cheaper under this system although the initial price eaj-golah may ba 
rather high. 

Mr. Dc. —It may bo hoped that it will be so. 

President. —Government fixes it at Rs. 75—let us assume that. If a man 
wants salt at Burdwan, Government can deliver it by adding the freight to 
the price. 
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Mr. Dc. —Are Ooveiiiitient going to supply to tlie districtsF 

Presideni. —Yes, why not? 

Mr. l)e, —There is no objection, (iovernment will Jimvc to o|)t“ii itil.ind 
bonded warehouses. 

Presidtint. —Not necessarily. The moment the salt is removed from here, 
he has to pay the duty and the, freight right up to the destination. 

Mi\i Ds .—But some salt has to go by flats and country boat,?. What 
arrangements will be made for that? 

Prcfiident. —For what? 

Mr. Dfi. —(.'/hiindpui' annually takes S!(X),000 maunds or theveabou:. From 
Caleutta, the local buyer's take it at least 10 miles by .small kistis. Those 
places have to be supplied by Government. 

President. —I am asking you whether it can be done. 

Mr. De. —Governmetrt can open warhoiises at Chandpur. 

President. —There is this objection to Government doing that. The idea 
is that salt must go direct to the market whichever it is. It may be 
Burdwan, Patna or some other place. If it is a railway station it goes 
direct. 

Mr. De. —There are some places which are not served by the railway. 

President. —Govennnent must arrange to supply those places. I am asking 
you supposing it was pos-sible? 

Mr. De. —T don’t think that it would be impossible, and it nould take a 
long time. 

President. —Yea. Speculation has been going on all these years. You 
agree that it should be stopped. 

Mr. De. —Ye.s. During the war, 1 asked Government to control the prices 
of salt. 

President, —Supposing Government fixed the price at Ks. 7ri and ihai 
price remained in force for a period of years would not the fact that the 
Government price has vemaintjd constant in itself stop speculation? 

Mr. De. —T don’t think that there would be any speculation j)rovidf‘d the 
buyers get regular supply. 

President. —Government would keep it for 10 years. 

Mr. De.. —Suiiposii?g you have o.OOO tons of .salt, I lik<^ to buy lO.OOf) tons. 

President. —Government has got all the world to buy from. In a fortnight 
or throe weeks’ time you can get that supply. 

Afr. De. —In that (;ase you can prevent the speculation. 

Mr. Mathias. —By fixing the price at Rs. 75. If Government once teaches 
them a lesson, the speculation will not take place aftenvarda. 

Mr, De. —Then the speculation u'ill stop for over. 

3fr. Moihim. —It in.iy cost them ii little more. 

Mr. De. —Not much, if Government is actually willing to do all that. 

.Ur. .Uiiilini.'..- An :) business mnti <lo you think that it would he a verv 
tremendous undertaking for Government to import all the salt which the 
Bengal maiket wants provided they irsed the present agencies and brokers. 

Mr. De. —There should be no difficulty, 

Mr. Matiiias. —They have already got their own golahs. 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

Mf. Mathias, —It would not be a big thing to a.sk Government to do it. 

Mr. De. —I don’t think so. 

President. —Government are at present selling .100,000 to 000,000 tons of 
ealt manufactured by themselves. 

Mr. De,. —Yes, in Saiiihhar, Khewra and other place,s. 

T 2 
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JPresident. —I ara just trying to point out that there should be no difficulty 
in Government getting that salt, 

Mr. De. —No. But it should be crushed. 

President, —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Government are already accustomed to selling it. All the 
officers are accustomed to selling it. There should be no difficulty in arrang* 
ing for the supply of salt to the Bengal market. 

President. —At present it is bonded or it is the Customs officers who deal 
with it. Instead of dealing with the salt on behalf of Government they 
will deal with it on behalf of a Government department. 

Mr. De. —Yea. 

President. —If Government did that, there is nothing to prevent the 
present brokers from selling Government salt. 

Mr. De. —No. 

President. —Will there be any difficulty? 

Mr. De. —No difficulty. 

Mr. Mathias. —It might pay the brokers to deal with Government. 

Mr. De. —Yes. The beat thing is—I am now talking ns man to man— 
tliere should be n fixed broker to sell the Government salt. 

President. —Why? 

Mr. De. —I cannot answ’er. There should be a fixed broker. 

President. —^What do you mean by ‘ a fixed broker'? 

Mr. De. —I mean one man. 

President. —There are not going to be those different qualities and there¬ 
fore anybody can go and buy salt. 

Mr. De. —The importers’ hrokors will then have nothing to do. The 
buyers’ brokers will have something to do. 

President. —The importers’ brokers can easily become buyers' brokei-s. 

Mr. De, —They will not turn out to be buyers’ brokers. The buyers' 
brokers go from buyer to buyer whereas sellers’ brokers or importers’ brokers 
do not do anything of the kind. 

President. —Speculation must be put an end to. 

-Ur. De. —If Ooyenimcnt desires, it can stop speculation. 

President. —Is there any other way? 

Mr. Do. —There is no other way. If the speculation on salt is to be 
stopped the whole thing should bo taken over by Government. The price 
will have to be fixed by Government for 6 years. 

President. —There is another proposal. The business people say they don’t 
want Government to do it. They say it would be better if a Company did 
it under Goverument control, that is to say a company was formed to import 
the salt. 

Mr. De. —I am not prepared to pass any opinion on it because it may 
go against my employers. Some people aro coming to give evidence on the 
18th and Messrs. Shaw Wallace have appointed me as their representative. 

President, —This is a point on which you cannot give your opinion and 
1 wish they would send soma one else instead of sending you as their repre¬ 
sentative, 

Mr. De, —I will speak to Mr. Baily about it. May I make a suggestion? 
I am of ooiii-se talking from the importers’ point of view or the agents’ point, 
of view. Let the inorohants do the business. Government will purchase 
500,000 tons of salt every year. They can say ‘‘ Shaw Wallace is marketing 
salt; Turner, Morrison and Heilgcrs are marketing salt. We will give you 
so much to sell and Turner, Morrison so much and you cannot sell over and 
above such and such price ". 

President. —That won’t do because. Government must enforce one unifoniv 
quality. 
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Mr. l)e. —I am talking of one uniform (lUiility. Govi'iniiient is going 
to import this quality to the extent of 600,000 tons; let them allow Grahama 
100,OTO tons, Shaw Wallace so much. Turner, Morrison so much. 

President. —^That would be favouritism; Government won’t allow that. 
There is objection to such a proposal. There is one other thing. This enquiry 
was originated in the interest of the Indian manufacturer. They claim that 
they can manufacture this class of salt in India and fhercfore Government 
has got to make a provision first of all for the Indian manufacturer, that 
is to say it will buy the salt from the Indian manufacturer, if it is up to 
quality, at a fixed price. So far as the Indian manufacturer is concerned 
he must bo paid a fix(?,d price. What the Indian manufRcturcr carmot supply 
Government cun buy in the open market. That is the idea anti therefore 
Government cannot tell Grahams salt will be so much, or Grax will be so 
much or Okha so much. 

Mr, De. —At present Okha or Karachi cannot meet the demand of Bengal. 

President. —It will be gradual. Supposing Government prohibits all im¬ 
ports and then tells the Indian manufacturer " as you go on manufacturing 
.salt we will lir.st of all buy your salt and then buy the remaiiwier in the 
open market ”? 

Mr. De. —^But the quality will not be the same as these. Aden cannot 
manufacture salt like No. 8 quality. 

Pre.fiidont .—I may tell yo\i that half the salts that you saw uere mamil’nc- 
tured in India. 

Mr. De. —I am glad to hear it. 

President. —An I say, most of these qualities can be manufactured in 
India. 

Mr. De, —Have these been chemically analysed? 

President. —^We are getting these analysed. 

Mr. Be.—It does not taste like Liverpool salt. 

President. —So far as the consumer is concerned he ^^•ill take thi.s salt, 
and therefore if that salt is manufactured in India tliere will be no trouble 
to sell it in the mai'ket nor would it be any hard.shi|i to the coTisumer. 
What leads to tlie fluctuation in price? Is it purely speculation? 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

Mr, Mathias. —By whom? 

Mr. De. —Speoulation sometimes on the part of importers’ and snnictimcs 
on the part of buyers’ brokers. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is largely due to so many different qualities being 
in the market; if there was one quality there would be no room for specula¬ 
tion, 

Mr. De. —^Why? 

President. —Supposing there is no stock in Liverpool or the stocks are 
so low that much cannot be had of Liverpool salt, then the dealer in Ham¬ 
burg salt sees that the stock of Liverpool salt has gone down but ha has 
got stocks and he raises the price. 

Mr. De.—No, What happens is this. Every Wednc.sdiiy tliere is a Con¬ 
ference. This Conference allot the quantities, Liverpool will sell, say, 10,000 
maunds. Aden will sell 40,000 maunds and so on. They allot the quan¬ 
tities. Then one man jumps out and says “ I will buy the whole of the 
Liverpool salt” and he holds it, and as soon as the other salts arc disposed 
of he speculates. He comes to the market and says ” I can give you 
Liverpool salt but my price is Rs. 100 ” although he has purchased it for 
Rs. 85 cx-golah or ax-ahip as the case may be. 

Mr. Mathias.. —That is possible because there are these different qualities. 

Mr. De. —This may happen even there is one quality, unless you can 
meet the demand. Supposing there is an enquiry for 200,000 maunds of 
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Ailtnv; il you (’nn meet tiie fleDiaiul and say “ come and pay for it and you 
will get that quantity ” in that oaBS you can check speculation. 

President. —That is the idea, 

Mr. Mathias. —That is easier to do with one quality. 

Mr. De. —It is a good idea no doubt. 

President. —When the (loven-iment buys in the open market there cannot 
be any shortage. Torinorly the difference between the «a!-ship and e*-goIah 
was Bs, 7, was it not? 

Mr. De. —Yes. I have seen golah salt being sold at loss than ex-ship 
price but since the establishment of the Conference it rose to Rs, 8 per 
100 roaunds. l.iut actually it cost Bs. 6 or Bs. 7 per 100 maunde to land 
the .salt into bond. 

Dr. Maithai. —Not now? 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

Dr. Mafthai. —The difference between the rx-slnp and cx-golab now ia Ra. 3 
but the exact difference is Rs. 7? 

il/r. De. —Yes. It will c^ost me Bs. 7 to put it into the golali from the 
ship. 

rTvsidctii .—What is the idea, of the Conference in doing this? Are they 
paying Rs. 4 nut of their pocket? 

Mr. De. —T’hey are not. Ifornierly the Conference was soiling their salt, 
at Bs, 84 to .Rs. 85 per 100 maunds and they had sufficient margin and it 
never t.'ost thorn moro than Rs. 60 or Rs. 6.5 per 100 maunds. All crushed 
salt could sell at Rs. 60 to 05 except Spain. They cannot sell because they 
have got no liner to carry their salt. Boumania also cannot get freight 
and ii they drarter steamers it woukl cost them 20 shillings per ton freight, 
but the Rouimmian Government can give you salt f.o.b, Constantza at 16 
shillings or Rs. 10 per ton. 

President. —The freight from there is very high? 

Mr.'Dc. —Yes. They cannot import their salt into this market. 

President. —What would you like Government to do, to keep a difference 
of Rs. 8 between the gokah price and c.r-ship nric.c nr the jiresent difference 
of Rs. 8? 

Mr. De. —They shoi.ild keep a difference of Bs. 8, or at least Bs. 7 per 
100 maunds. 

President. —T'hat would mean that people would like to take salt e*-ship 
as far a.s possible. 

Dr. Matthai.—Vfhnt is the object of the Conference in reducing the. differ¬ 
ence from Rs. 7 to Rs. 3? 

Mr. De. —That is for the Conference people to answer! 

President. —^Wbat is your opinion? 

Mr. De, —Their intention probably is to sell ex-ship salt. 

President. —That is bad, isn’t it? 

Mr. De. —T don’t think so. There are certain places such as Noraingunge, 
Cliandpur, etc., which must be supplied from ex-ship delivery. 

President. —Therefore they are making more money out of it? 

Mr. Dc.—Yes. 

Dr, Matthai. —Hoes it particularly hit shipments from Karachi? 

Mr. De. —T don’t think so. 18,000 maunds of vaca quality Karachi salt 
was fully taken delivery of cx.ship. They sold their salt at Rs. 72 per 100 
maunds. 

Dr. Matthai. —Take o new works like Karachi which is trying to find a 
footing in the market. When it sends its consignments it would be difficult 
for it to get merohanls here to take deliveriee ax-ship as it is new to the 
market. 
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Mr. De. —No. If they improve their quality there will be no trouble but 
the present quality, 1 mean their shipments by B. I. boats, is not superior 
to Aden and other qualities but the stuff that arrived by the ‘ Oraa ’ is 
of exeelleiit quality and has got a better price and the whole of it has 
been sold ex-ship. Not an ounce will have to be stored in bond. 

Prenideid. —I don’t see the point in bonding the salt in Calcutta if it has 
to go out again. What is it due to? 

Mr. De. —It is due to chartering conditions. The terms of ilelivery in 
the case of “ Meglma ” is at the rate of -500 tons a day. Practically it 
takes 1.') days to discharge a ship. If importers cannot discharge according 
to the terms of the charter iJioy have to pay demurrage and .so tlicy put it into 
bond. The consignment by the ‘ Meghna ’ I am trying my utmost to sell 
outright cr/j-ship, and am not going to put an ounce into the golah if i 
can sail it. Bx-ship delivery to-day is the fourth day I am working the 
steamer and I thinlr I will have to put about 2,000 tons into the golah. 

President. —That is because there are so many different importers bub if 
there was only one importer he would be able to distribute it cx-ship. 

Mr. De. —Yea. If there is one importer he can control everything. 

President. —And he can give delivery ex-ship to all the markets. 

Mr. De.—-Yea. 

President. —Supposing Government wants to give you as much salt as 
possible ex-ship, it can do it better than all the importers. 

Mr. De. —^Why? 

President. —Because it is in touch with the whole market, whereas you 
are in touch only with a certain section, is not that so? 

Mr. De. —I don't thoroughly understand what you mean by this. 

President. —Supposing Government says ‘ instead of bonding, we will try 
and dispose of as much as possible ex-ship, what is the proewure that the 
Government ought to follow? 

Mr. De. —Delivery should l)e given according to the iequirements of the 
dealers. 

President. —Bx-.sliip? 

Mr. De.—’Ex-ship delivery sometimes there may be circumstances which 
would necessitate the delivery of 90 per cent. Sometimes you may not 
deliver even 10 per cent. It will depend on the demand. 

Dr, Matihai. —Supposing the po.'<ition was this that instead of the present 
importers you bad Government control and beyond that more isr less the 
present organisation. At present there are sellers’ brokers working on behalf 
of the importers. You might have selling brokers on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment. In that case Government would work exactly in the same way as 
the exchange is working here. 

Mr. De.—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —That would not necessarily encourage speculation. If Go¬ 
vernment is ])repared to sell at a fixed price, sellers’ brokers would mention 
this fixed price to the buyera’ brokers and therefore there would b.;’ no specu¬ 
lation. 

Mr. De .—No, becauso Government price is fixed and so it ^vill be known 
to everybody in the market .and there will be no fluctuation. 

Dr, Matthai, —Wliat will happen? 

Mr. De.—Government have fixed the price. Why does the broker ask 
for more? 

Dr. Matthai. —What will happen is simply a pooling of orders. The 
buyers’ broker .say.s that tho.se are his orders and the sellers’ broker supplies 
on behalf of the Government. Then I think the niRiket would work fairly 
well. 

Mr. De. —Yes, 
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President. —I think you said this morning a good deal of the salt is sold 
in the market at a fuiiiy high price, hecanse of the Conference. 

Mr. De.—Yes. 

President. —Kow the Conference is broken up, do you think that this salt 
won’t sell at such a price? 

Mr. Be. —Certainly it will -be sold, but not at that price. 

President. —But at a lower price it will be sold. 

Mr. Be. —Yes. No. 4 can be sold at the same price. 

President. —Same thing might be said of Liverpool price. 

Mr. Be. —Liverpool will have to cut down their rates. 

President. —When Liverpool foir instance sells at Bs. 122, it will only get 
Es. 122, and others are sold at about Bs. 118, is not that so? 

Mr. Be. —It is so, but not at present. 

President. —They had to raise the price of other salts in older to give 
Liverpool this price of Bs. 122. 

Mr. Be.- —The point is not that. Every manufacturer would like to make 
money. 

Prp.sidfinf.—Liver|iOol salt could not sell, because the diSerenee between tbe 
Liverpool salt and the other salts was Bs. 20. 

Mr. Be. —If you ask Es. 80 for No. 4 and Liverpool is willing to soli 
at Bs. 45, can sell any quantity liked. 

President. —The position is this just by way of illustration. 

Mr. Bo. —The Conference people is already disgatisfied with me 6uid they 
will be more dissatisfied if I am to disoloso more things. 

President. —You will be doing public service, Mr. De. 


Tbe position ia this : 

Bb. 

Liverpool .118 

Hamburg Vaca.114 

Hamburg fine .108 

Spain.108 

Port Said.101 

Massowah.101 

Aden.101 

Indo-Aden. 100 


Liverpool could not sell. What they did was this. 

Mr. Be. —How can you say that Liverpool could not sell? 

President. —For the simple reason that they say so. 

Mr. Be. —Who says so? 

President. —The Conference says so. 

Mr. Be. —That is wrong. 

President. —The difierence between Spain and Hamburg fine and Liverpool 
was Bs. 15. Therefore what they did was that they retwned the price of 
Liverpool at Es. 118; they raised the price of Hamburg fine to Bs. lOS; 
Port Said from Es. 101 to Es. 108, Massowah to Bs. 108, Aden to Es. 108 
and Indo-Aden to Es. 107. 

Br. Matthai. —'Their point was that they allowed a certain quota of 
Liveipool salt and they were not able to sell up to that quota. In order to 
make up the deficiency they adjusted the prices. 

Mr. Be.- —I don't agree to that. 

President. —They did it. 

Mr. Be. —I may be wrong. This is not the case. 

President. —What do you suggest is the case? 
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Mr. De. —They have got their own depots. 

President. —Who? 

Mr, De. —The importers. 

President. —^What about it? 

Mr. De. —What they do is they declare to the market that they are not 
the sellers. They pay the duty,' take delivery into the wagons; send tt 
to several stations and make a decent profit. 

Mr. Mathias .—One member of the Ctonference dcci ives the other t 

Mr. De. —Exactly. 

President. —You can say ‘ I don’t agree ’. 

Mr. De. —^Will you please allow me to bring my record for one year and 
show it to you? 

President. —I should be pleased, 

Mr. De. —No broker has got such records as I have. I will tfdl you how 
much Liverpool salt sold every day. 

President. —I have no doubt that you will be able to show me. The point 
that strikes me here is that there is a difference of Rs. 15 to Rs. 17 between 
Liverpool salt and Hamburg and Port Said and others. 

Mr. De. —The importers’ broker comes and says ‘ my price of Liverpool 
salt is Rs. 83 ’. I dare say at once the salt is sold to a marwari dealer at 
Rs. 83. In half an hour’s time, he might have sold it to another man and 
mode a profit of Rs. 5 per 100 inaunds. 

President. —They say the price was raised in order to make up the defi¬ 
ciency for the Liverpool salt, but you don’t think that that is the correct 
explanation. 

Mr. De. —No, but I may be wrong. 

president. —^We have no moans of judging except that those prices remained 
for a long time. 

Mr. De. —They remained so and every day Liverpool salt was sold at that 
price, 

Mr. Mathias. —The simple explanation is that the Aden people or the 
Massowah people are getting Rs. 118. They want Rs. 100 and they have 
pushed up the price. 

Mr. De-. —Have you seen the Suit Circuit? It is u Circular issut^d every 
mail day, 

Dr. Matthai. —By whom? 

Mr. De .—^By me. 

Dr. Matthai. —We have seen .7, N. Adhikari and Company’s Circular. 

Mr. De. —That is my Circular. 

Dr. Matthai. —They don't say that they didn’t sell salt. They say thaf 
iliey have not been able to sell as much as they could. This refers to 
whcrc about March, 1927, 

Mr. De. —That is right, but at the same time the authorities would be 
pleased to see the allotment to different qualities of salt. 24 per cent, has 
been allotted to Grahams. That is for Aden salt. Liverpool is allotted only 
19 per cent. How can it sell? 184 per cent, is allotted to Port Said and 
154 per cent, is allotted to Indo-Aden whose proprietor is Mr. A. 3. Lalljee. 
Why should any particular firm be allowed to sell more than the quantity 
allotted to them that can’t sell over and above the quantity allotted to 
them? If an importer has oversold more than the quota, he will get no allot¬ 
ment until other importers complete their quantity. 

Dr. Matthai. —^What they say is they have fixed their quotas on the 
average of the previous three years. 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you take for example 16 per cent, as the quota, it means 
that it is the average of their sales for the previous three years. If for 
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somo reason Tjiverpool has not been able to sell the quota allotted to it, lha 
only way by which it can bo helped to sell up to this quota is by an adjust, 
ment ol jiricos, 

Prenident .—Are you familiar with the freights which the manufacturers 
pay? 

Mr, Vc .—More or leas. 

President. —.\t present the freight market is bad from the shippers’ point 
•of view. 

Mr. Dc .—^It was worse, hut now it has come down. The freight is 

slack. 

Frcuidcnt. —You are talking from the other point of view. Are the freights 
high us coniparcd with what they were before? 

Mr. Be. —Tlic freights are lower than they were before. 

President. —Before means what? 

Mr. Be. —1 mean in pre-war. 

President. —They were lower than pro-war. 

Mr. Be. —1 beg your pardon. At present Aden freight is Rs. 6. Last 
year it was Rs. 7-12-0. The average freight from Aden to Calcutta is Rs. 6-8 
to Rs. 8. Port Said is about 10 to 12 shillings by Italian liners. 

President- —How much is the Spanish freight? 

Mr, Be. —10s, 6(1. to IBs. 6(2. 

President, —And Hamburg? 

Mr. Be.—6 shilling.s. Mr. H. J. A. is the proprietor of Hamhiirg salt 
I pnssuiiK'. he is also tlie proprietor or partner of the Hansa lino. 

.Mr. Mathias. —Wliat is the Liverpool freight? 

Mr. Be. —Tf you are going to charter a tramp steamer, you have to pay 
20 shillings. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is the actual freight? 

-Mr. J)e.- —O.s. Od. per tou by two lines. .Anchor Brocklc Bank Lino and 
Star and Harrison Lino, 

Br. Matthai. —Was it higher last year? 

Mr. Be. —No. It has been in force for some years. Even during the war 
time the freiglit was Os. 6d. They never bring the full cargo by the steamer. 
Whatever space they have got after taking the general cargo they bring salt. 
They generally bring partial o.argo. Sometimes they oan-y 590 tens and some- 
times they carry 1,600 tons. 

President.—Vv'hat was the SalifI salt? 

Mr. Be. —It came from Turkey. Since the war it was discontinued. 

President. —They used to get fairly large quantities. 

Mr. Be. —Yes. 

President. —That salt no longer conies. 

Mr. Be. —No, It is a natural salt and can be sold very cheap. It is not 
necessary for them to manufacture salt. They have got heaps and Leaps 
of rock salt. One dynamite can produce one steamer full load of salt. 

Pre.sidcnt.-—Why does it not come here? 

Mr. He.--At in-esent money .and life are not safe there. Messrs. Sh.aw 
Wallace and Company gent one of their representatives. He went un to 
H(xleida., port for Salifp. 

President.—Is it Asiatic Turkey or European Turkey? 

Mr. Be.—Asiatic Turkey. 

President.—I just wish to know where this place was, because it suddenly 
disappeared. 

Mr. Be. —It only disappeared on account of the war. Messrs. Balme." 
Lawrie and Company were the agents for that salt. 
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Pregident, —That is also a possible market for the Government to buj 
•alt. 

Mr. De. —Yes, it is natural salt. 

President. —Is it good? 

Mr. De. —Not like No. 8. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is it like No. 4? 

Mr. De. —Yes, it is rock salt which has to be crushed. 

President. —How can you define the quality of karkatoh? Will the market 
take any kind of karkatch? 

Mr. De .—Yes, provided the crystals are not small but as big as half 
inch. 

President. —We don’t see such crystals. 

Mr. De. —I can show you karkatoh salt more than one inch long. 

President. —Wliat is the difference between karkatoh and crushed? 

Mr, De. —It all depends on the demand. Last year karkatch wa.s sold at 
Rs. 64 e®-ship. 

President. —That is more than crushed. 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

President. —That is also owing to the fact tliat there is no stock. 

Mr. De. —No. It is also due to the fact that there is a good demand 
from Kepal, where the salt is sold by measurement and not by weight. 

President. —What about the Bombay salt? How can you get rid of it 
from here? Is there any means? 

Mr. Dr. —That quality is approved by Nadia, Malda .and partly Burdwan, 
The actual consumption is about 14,000 to 20,000 tons a year. 

Mr, Mathias .—Is not the karkatch of Grax Limited good? 

Mr. De. —Yes. It can bo sold in competition against Aden karkatch. 

President. —Could it be sold to Nepal? 

Mr. De. —^We will have to send samples to Nepal and get their opinion. 

President. —I understand that karkatch is popular where it is sold by 
measurement. 

Mr, De. —Yea. 

President ,—That is to say it is a fraud on the consumer. 

Mr. De.—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you any idea of the quantity of A.den karkatch 
imported into Bengal? Would it be 10 per cent, of the whole output? 

Mr. De .—No. 

Dr. Matthai. —Approximately how much would you estimate it at? 

Mr. De .—About 12,000 tons comes from Aden and 8,000 tons from other 
ports. 

Dr. Matthai. —Most of that goes to Nepal. 

Mr, De. —Half the quantity goes to Nepal. 

President .—Supposing you are to fix a price for karkatch, how much below 
the price of erush^ salt would you put it at? 

Mr, De. —We should deduct the crushing expenses. 

President. —That is all? 

Mr. De. —Why not? It should be fair. When Government are going to 
deal with it, it is fair to sell it at the same price as the other salt less 
the crushing expenses. 

President. —Then, the Bombay salt can come in as it is doing now. 

Mr. De. —Yes. Nadia and Malda will prefer that provideii it comes. If 
it is not coming in the markets then it is quite a different thing. 
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President. —We cannot stop the Bombay exporter from sending his salt 
to Calcutta. Supposing the Aden salt is sold at Rs. 10 below that ot the 
Bombay salt.f 

Mr. De .—They will still eat that, if they can get the Bombay salt. 
President .—That is only a small quantity. 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

Mr. Walker .—Why does Nadia like this? 

Mr. De .—It i.s snvicr.stition. They think that it i.s pure salt, whereas it is 
only a rejection of Ronibay salt. < 
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Evidence of Messrs. M. A. HUGHES and H. WEBB, representing 
Messrs. Turner Morrison and Company, Limited, Mr. F. G. 
GOULD, representing Messrs. Grahams Trading 
Company, Mr. W. C. G. BRODIE, 
representing Messrs. Lionel 
Edwards limited and Mr. 

MARCEL GREZOUX, 
recorded at Calcutta 
on Wednesday, 

15th January, 

1930. 

President. —Wiiat salt do you ropiosont, Mr. Hughes? 

Mr, Hughes.—The Salt Union. 

President. —That is Liverpool? 

Mr. Hughes. —Yes, and 1 also represent Spanish and Massowali. 

President. —Which Spanish? 

Mr. Hughes.—Union Salinera. Massowali is the Societa Italiana 
President.—Where do they manufacture this salt? 

Mr. Webb.—Salt Union in Liverpool, Union Salinera in Torreveija 
Societa Italiana in Massowali, 

President.—^You represent the Italian Salt Works, Aden? , 

Mr. Ooidd. —Yes, 

President. —Mr. Hughes, I suppo,se your firm has been connected with 
Liverpool salt for many years and you are at present their only represent¬ 
ative here ? 

Mr. Hughes. —Yes. 

President. —Are you simply commission agents? 

Mr. Hughes. —Yes, wo merely get commission on sales. 

President. —Is that a fixed percentage? 

Mr. Hughes. —Yes, 2J per cent. 

President, —That is the usual rate for most imports? 

Mr. Hughes. —It varies between 2^ and 3 per cent. 

President, —^Do you get any additional payments? 

Mr. Hughea,—Hone at all. 

President. —Is it on the invoice price or the realised price? 

Mr. Hughes. —On the realised price 

Hr. Matthai. —^Realised price excluding duty? 

Mr. Hughes. —^Yes. 

President. —Have you got authority to vary the prices as you like or have 
.you got to take orders? 

Mr. Hughes. —^We have authority to vary the prices. 

President. —You are expected to get the best iniukot price you can? 

Mr. Hughes. —Yes, according to the trade demand. 

President. —Are you in tiie same position, Mr. Gould? 

Mr. Gould. —Our commission is 34 per cent, on the net price, that is, 
sale price less all charges. Out of the sale price we have got to pay freight. 
President. —Freight also is eliminated? 

Mr. Gould, —Yes. 
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President. —It will be less than 2.1 per cent, on the gros.s? 

Mr. Ooiild. —It will he les.s. 21 per cent, on tlio gross price is just roughly 
5 per cent, on the not price. 

President. —Mr. Huglies, do you send indents against orders or do they 
simply send whatevei' salt they like:' 

Mr. Jliiijlx's. —They .send whatever salt they like. We keep them informed 
of the state of the market and they ship according to their judgment. 

Mr. Mathias. —You control prico.s; you regulate j'our supplies and the 
pri(!es very much dc])end on the market and the quantity. I don’t quite 
understand how you have full discretion to regulate prices when your princi' 
pals have lull discretion to .ship as much salt as ’hey like? T)o they give 
you gcMci'al instructions as regard.s price.s? 

Mr. Tf.iiiihes .—Prices arc telegraphed to them every week. We keep 
them informed. 

Mr. Mathia.s. —You cannot undertake any radical alteration for example 
a reduction of Ps. 30 per 100 mauiids? 

Mr. lhajhes. —No, not to that extent. 

Pre.sident. —T)o they provide tiio freight and pay for the freight? 

Mr. Iluiihcs .—They arrange all the freight. 

Pre.sidml.--you have simply got to take delivery? 

Mr. Jliqv/ic.’,—That is all wo. have got to do. 

President.—noiara wo go on T may tell you that wc asked the conference 
for certain information as I'egards price.s hut we have not got them. 

Mr. Hiiiihcs .—T expect them by next mail and as soon as T get them they 
will he sent on to you. 

President. —Doe.s the conference still exi.st? 

Mr. Iluf/lic,S’.—Three of the membc.r.s have resigned, 

Mr. ifothiri.s .—This conference came into existence in 1927; before that 
was there anything corresponding to this salt conference? 

Mr. Hvi.ihes.—Many year.s ago. Ono that I know of was formed in 1912 
but that was purely an iuijiortors’ conference. 

Mr. Mathias. —That had nothing to do with the manufacturers? 

Mr. nuohes.—'No. 

President. —How do you dispo.se of this salt? Your principals consign 
this salt to yon I take it and then do they employ any special brokers or 
what do they do? What is ,vour practice Mr. Gould? 

Mr. Gonhl. —We sell ca:-ship or ca’-gola through brokers. 

President.—Are these your paid .servants? 

Mr. Gould —No. We pay them Ps. 6 per 1,000 inaunds. 

President. —What i.s your practice Mr. Hughe.s? 

Mr. Thiohes. —Our broker is on a salary basis. 

Pre.iident. —You don’t pay any commission? 

Mr. Tlvffhes. —No. They are not brokers in that .sense. They have a 
room in the office and they are paid fixed salaries, 

' President. —Ho the principals pay for their salarfes or do you have to 
pay out of your commission? 

Mr. Trndhe.s. —We pa.y. 

President. —Can you give mo some of idea of what this establishment 
costs you ? 

Mr. JTufihes. —^Rs. 400 to Its. 500 a month. 

President. —Mr. Gould, this Ps. 6 that you pay to your broker does it 
go out of the price you get? 

Mr. Gniild. —That i.s debited to the principals. What we pay in the shape 
of brokerage is deducted from the price we receive from the dealer. 
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Fre-fide/iii .—Tkeu they find the buyers? 

Mr. Gould. —Yes. 

I'refiide.nt. —]\o\v when lliei'e is no eoni'erence how nre the prices fixed? 

Mr. (F.)uld.—Vt'o just follow one jinothcr, Wliat we did at the conference 
was to arrive at certain differentials between the qualities and so far as 
possible we tried to maintain those differentials. We are tryiiij;; to do the 
same now. For c.xample, we take Port Said at one rupee over our price; 
if they sell at Rs. o9 wo sell at Rs. 58. 

Pri'^idcnl .—Do you give' any general order to your brokers to sell at the 
market (irlce? 

Mr. Goidil .—'riiey come in the morning and report what tin. prices are 
mid what others are doing and on that I give my instructions "We have 
to follow the market. 

t .—In fi.xing prices u hat do you take as your criterion, the 
Liverpool price or what? 

Mr. Goidd .—In my case 1 take the competitive salt, something of the 
same f-la.s.s as my salt, 

Prr.fiideiif. —What do you do about Iiiverpool salt, Mr. Hughp.s? 

Mr. ninjliex .—We are doing much tlie same way. W(^ ti‘y to keep this 
ditt'eretiee that we have given yon. 

/'('('.iidcat,—Cicnerally speaking now that there i.s no conl'ereiice you sim¬ 
ply follow this dilferential? 

Mr. IIugluiH, —d'liese rates used to he fixed every week by the conference 
but now it is really a (piestion of cutting rates, 

Presidi’.nt. —Let us get on to the conference. Phis coiilerencf came into 
being in 1927? 

.Mr. JT —Yes. 

Z'rc.s/f/c//t.—-Who started tlie idea of tliis conference? 

Ml'. /fiff/Zics.—-Tlu? Salt TTiiion It wa.s done by ari'angenumt between 
the principals at home. 

.Mr, (li)iild.— [ think the first step was taken l.y fjivorpool and all the 
principals wm’e consulted and it was then arranged that vve should form a 
conference. 

President. —Were there any conditions then which necessitated the 
formation of the conference beoauso the prices were pretty high at that 
time ? 

Mr. IIii.glies.~l think prices weren’t too high at that time, 

President .—Yon start a confereneo when you are in more or less depre.s.sed 
condition to get belter [irices, hut in this case it does not apiiear tliat the 
prices were vciy much below what they had heoii in 192C, and according to 
my figures from October 1926 the prices were prett.v high 

Mr. TTitghes.— l think the idea of the confererce was to regulate the 
demand and try and stop fluctuations in price.s and so to ijut the wdiole 
business on a, firmer footing. 

Pre.'iid.eiit .—That isn't a very easy thiii.g to do when there are so many 
competing countries and so nuiny different varieties of .salt: any rationali¬ 
sation would be a hopeless business. 

Mr. niiijhes. —Tf we hadn’t done that the whole market would haio been 
swarnjied with other salts that wore coming into the market. 

President. —I could quite undenstand your heiog able to control the 
snppl.y and bring it on a level with the demand if .you had one or two 
qualities to deal with and if you had a definite niarKet for each, hut when 
there are so many different viirietie.s of salt it is a vmy difficult thing to do. 

Mr. Hughes .—Tf there was no control at all the import of salt would in¬ 
crease enormously and salt tvould he coming in from .til sorts of places. 

President .—You must have full control over the supply t.t he able to 
regulates prices that is to say you inu,st have some .sort of a monopoly and 
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then only would it be feasible, because then nobody else can bring salt in, 
but when the whole world is at liberty to come in, I don’t see what purpose 
any conference could serve and how long it could last. 

Mr. Oould. —We found that out of the price a very fair amount wont to 
the middleman and we felt that this should be stopped. We also felt that 
the trade so far as imported salt was concerned was already fully catered, 
for and that there was no room for outsiders. We therefore decided to 
form this conference to conserve the trade for those who had started it and 
built it up. There was no question of fighting indigenous salt; we knew 
they were there and must be there. The idea was to keep out foreign salts 
which had not been coming into India before as we saw no reason why they 
should reap the reward of our labours and enter a market w'hich we had built 
up. 

President. —I quite understand that, but the basis for the conference was 
not a good one for the reason which I have just now stated, that unless you 
had such a combination that you could keep all outsiders definitely out or 
unless you had constrol over the supplies, T do not see how it is possible 
for anybody to work a conference of this kind. 

Mr. Hughes. —I think the idea was to keep the cates at a certain level 
to prevent outsiders coming in. It has been done successfully. If you look 
at our statement you will see that the rates have been very steady ever 
since August 1928 up to date. 

President. —Practically the maximum for six years. 

Mr. Hughes. —Certain salts has'e been kept out for example Constanza. 

President.—'Nh&t is the reason for the conference breaking up? 

Mr. Hughes. —One of the members took up an outside agency which was 
objected to by Port Said who resigned. Following that two others resigned,, 

President. —That is Port Said. 

Mr. Hughes. —Port Said resigned first. 

President. —Who was the second to resign? 

Mr. Hughes. —Massowah- 

President. —And now you have resigned? 

Mr. Gould. —There is no conference now. 

Dr. Matthai. —When did this happen? 

Mr. Wehb. —On the 6th of this month. The rates were reduced sometime 
before in December, 

President. —Who started it? 

Mr. TFe66.—D’Jibouti and the new Spani.sli cargo which has jirst arrived. 

President. — And there was a cut of Us. 7 on an average. 

Mr. Webb.—Yes. 

President. —Let us see how you fix your dift'erentials. When the price.s 
were established in August, 1928, Liverpool was at one extreme end and 
Indo-Aden at the other with a difference of Its. 8. Then there was a differ¬ 
ence of one rupee between the Red Se.a ports. 

Mr. Hughes. —.I.anuary, 1929 is the best example. 

President. —^Take January, 1929. There was a difference of Rs. 15 bet¬ 
ween Liverpool and Indo-Aden. How do you base that difference? 

Mr. Hughes. —Based on the quality. 

President. —But then the difference has varied so much under free com¬ 
petition. Who determines the quality? Just tell mo how you do it? 

Mr. Hughes. —The differentia! depended on the demand to some extent. 

Mr. Mathias. —Importers cannot sell as much as they wish. 

Mr. Hughes, —Everybody is allowed to sell according to his quoVi. 

Mr. Mathias. —But they cannot always sell that quota except by estab¬ 
lishing a difference in the prices. 

Mr. Hughes. —This difference enabled everybody to sell their quota. 
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Dr. Maithai. —Tf you find difficulty to sell Liverpool, then the margin can 
be slightly reduced. 

Mr. Iliighcf. —Yes, if T :vin unable to sell, the margin should be reduced. 
That has been continually happening. 

President.—It would mean that quality is really the secondary con.sidera- 
tion in this. It all depend.^ on the demand for the time being for that one 
particular cla.ss of salt. 

Mr. Gould. —That would apply in certain cases. If the demand ior a 
certain salt wns there and if that particular salt w.as not available, Iniyers. 
would turn to some other grade. 

President. — It nill depend, a.s I say, more on the stocks. 

Mr. Gould. —Exactly. 

President. —Thau on the demand and quality. 

Mr. Goidd. —Each one i.s allowed to sell up to its quota. 

President. —So that if there is no Liverpool or other superior salt, the 
man may be compelled to buj' the Indo-Aden and the price of Indo-Aden 
may go up. 

Mr. Gould. —Indo-Aden might sell over its quota and then naturully, some 
one else would become undersold. 

President. —Snirposing you were oversold, that is to say you were just 
above the Indo-Aden and the Indo-Aden might get a much bettor price than 
you could, hec.ause their salt was comparable to youivs, 

Afr. Goidd. —It doe.sn’t follow, it is hardly credible that all salts with 
the exception of one would be in the market. You would have perhaps Liver¬ 
pool out of it. You might) have Massowah, Port Said and Aden in the 
market so that you could not say that tecause one particular salt was out 
of the market, the remaining salts could get better prices. Buyers know 
that it is only a question of a week or two. and they would have this other 
salt available. If an importer put up his price for that reason, the dealer 
would say that he would prefer to wait, pay a higher price and get a better 
quality. 

Mr, Hughes .—Generally speaking except for Indo-Aden, nearly all salts 
have been available, either ear-golah or es-ship. Nobody will be out of the 
market altogether. 

President.—Owing to this system of quotas that you have got here, it 
would encourage .speculation in each class of salt, would it not? 

Mr. Ilughes .—I don’t think so. 

President. —I put it this way. Take Liverpool salt for instance. They 
know what your quota is. They know what you have sold. They know how 
much more you can put in the market. They go and buy the Liverpool salt 
in the market. In that way they may push up the price of the Liverpool 
salt in the bazaar even though your price may remain the same. Doesn’t 
that happen? 

Mr. Hughes. —It doesn’t. We are never out of the market. There is 
always salt available. 

Mr. GouUl. —If that position was to arise, the buyer would not talic 
Liverpool, because other salts would be available. So long as it i.s there to 
be had at the differentini which we have arrived at hero, he would take the 
other salt. 

President .—Arc there any forward sales in the bazaar? 

Mr. De. —Gollah sales .are made. There i.s no fixed delivery. Buyers take 
delivery of salt from the gollahs when they get their turn. 

President. —Eor the forward sales a time is fixed and if by that tijiic; 
owing to this quota nrr.nngement Liverpool is not able to sell, what havipens 
to the market? 

Mr. Hughes. —That position has never arisen. 

Afr. Gould. —^AA’^e have never noticed the market affected. 
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I’resident. —I am getting away from tlie point. How do you fix these 
differentials? First adjustment was made on the 6th April, 1927. The reason 
given is the increase in the rates of cei-tain (piaiitics was made to enable the 
Liverpool and Spanisli interests to make up defieiencie.s in sales. What you 
did then was to raisei the price of all salts except Hamburg, Vacca and 
Liverpool—l?s. 7 in the case of Spain, Fort Said, Miis:s<nvah, Aden and Indo- 
Aden and Rs. 9 in the <'a,se of Hainburg fine. 

Mr. (lUidtl. —For what period was that? 

Fiesdhnf. .April, 1927. You lediiced the difi'erential from Hs. 18 

to Rs. 10 oi- Rs. 11. 

Mr. llughea. -Yvs. 

I'n-sidcnl _■ nu'ans whati'ver hapjjens the consumer has got to pay 

nioi’o foi- all salts except foi- Liverpool and the pi'rcentogc of Liverpool being 
compaiatively small, the i.)rice of 8-5 per cent, of the, salt is raised, 

Mr. II —1 was not in the conference at that time, hut 1 think there 

wa.s a fair amount of adjn.stinent later on. It took .some time to find out 

the light differential in order to enahle everybody Lo sell their allotted 
quota. Aon will find later on that the diffoi-ence was iiinch more stable. 

l'rfisidi:)it whole point i.s in that i,>criod your i)uota was 151 per cent, 
and Spain about 3 per eent. 

M). 11 iifiluts. —Spain was 12 p('r eent. 

Idrr.sidi'iif .—That eamo to a boat 27 per cent. F'or that you raised the 
price of 73 ])cr cent, of the salt and then again two jiionths later prices wore 
raised considerably. 

Mr. Mathiii.i. —d'liat 1 don’t follow. You say '8th Juno, 1927. Adjust¬ 
ments wer(! made at tin’s date to level up other rates in comparison with 

Liverpool ’. A.(!tnally we find Rs. 4 iuerease in Livori)ool, so that yon have 

increased your rates all round. 

2Ve.S'i,deftt.--TTamlmrg Vacea Rs. 7, Hamburg fine Rs. 8 and all the other 
salts wont u)) by R.s, 8. 

Mr. //iiiyli-Livei’pool went up only by Rs. 4. 

President. —Hairibnrg Vacca by Rs. 7 and all the other salts by Rs, 8. 

Mr. CtoiiJd. —The lower qualities wei'e finding it difficult to sell. 

Prc.s'idc/if.---You have given them a higher price. 

Mr. Goutd. —T beg your pardon. That is not the e.xplanation. 

Presilient.— '.Yiiat is the expiaualion tlieii? * 

Mr. Qoidd.. —We did try these methods of raising and decrea.5ing prices 
to enable the under.sold to make up his quota. It was a matter which was 
discus.sed at the conference and we decidt'd later on another system and that 
was to make weekly allotments. The party who had oversold wa.s given less 
in the following week, and the prices were left untouched, 

Mr. Miithiii.H. —AVhv did yon raiisc the price of Liverpool? 

Mr. Gould. —This wa.s before wc adopted the new method. 

President. —M’hen did the new method como in? It goes on liko that 
until the 18th November, 1927. You say ‘ Reductions wore made hero to 
compete with three competitive foreign salts then arriving in the market 
What M'cre these salts? 

Mr. lliiohes. —Constanza, Tunis and Spanish cargoes. 

Presiile/nf .—You reduced yonr prices by Rs. 15 all round. 

Mr. JIiKjhes. —A''es. 

President. —And still tVie prices were pretty high. 

Mr. Hughes. —The chief reason for the reduction was that certain people 
in London made a contract with Roumanian (iovernment for a period of 
years, and that was a very dangorou.s factor. 
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Mr. Mathias. —Can you give me the explanation of the Liverpool sali- 
going up from Us. 118 to Ks. 122; I cannot follow your explanation P Why 
should it be necessary to push up Liverpool salt in June, 1927? 

Mr. Hughes.- —It was all part of a re-adjustment of piices. 

Mr. Mathias. —If tlio object of your Association is to stabilise price.s it 
does seem a little hard that one of their steps should be to increase prices 
all round. Of course in certain instances it would be quite intelligible 
t'or i))stan(!c if you had information of this Constanza salt coming in two or 
three months’ time, it seems to me that it would be a perfectly reasonable 
policy to pursue for three months and say “ we will take our opportunity 
put up prices by Us. 4, so that we may he in a position to reduce our priced 
by a largev amount than we would otherwise be ”. That is quite liitelli- 
ffible. 

Mr. Wehh. —It is more than irrobable, that it was due to Liverpool having 
sold larger quantities than their quota. The prices were put up to cheoR, 
them. 

Mr. Mathias. —That T quite understand, but you put up the prices of 
other salts too. 

I)t. Matthai. —Is the explanation probably this that about this time in 
1927 the freights from Aden were vinusually high and therefore probably 
Indo-Aden and Aden might havm represented that with Ks. 100 they would 
not be able to cover their freight charges? 

Mr. Hughes. —That question of freight is a contributing factor. 

Mr. Mathias. —At Us. 107 they would have been making a very good 
profit. 

Mr. Hughes. —The price of Liverpool was put up to maintain the differen¬ 
tials. 

Mr. Mathias. —You don’t think that it was due to the reason I have 
given a little while ago, riz., to fight the Constanza salt. 

Mr. (rotild. —No. 

Mr. Hughes. —When the rates had to be altered they fixed the price of 
Liverpool at Us. 122 and vorked accordingly. 

President.- —It is a fair inference to make that if thy differential between 
the Liverpool and the Uod Sea salt is more than Us. 7 or Es. 8, Liverpool 
salt cannot find a market. Tliat is what it looks like from these figures. 

Mr. Hughes. —They may not find a sufficient market for their share of 
the trade. 

President. —That is what T say. In order to get rid of the 1.5 per cent 
quota if tlie differential was more than Es. 7 or Us. 8 per 100 maunds, they 
would not find it so easy to disfiose of their salt. 

Mr. Ilughe.s. —Certainly. 

President. —That is to say by differential I mean economic differential 
between Indo-Aden and theirs. That would enable them to sell i;heir quota 

Mr. Hughes. —It has been Us. 15. 

Preside,ut. —Mr. ITughes, you would put it at Rs, 1.5? 

Mr. Hughes.- —Yes. 

President. —When yon made your first reduction on the 6th of April the 
differential was Us. 18 and you foiinU that you could not sell Liverpool and 
then you brought it down to Us. 10 or Us. 11. Uut apparently that had not 
the sufficient effect. So, on the 8th of June, the differential was reduced 
to Us. 8. 

Mr. Mathias. —When did the conference increase the quota of Tndo-Aden 
salt? 

Mr. Hughes. —The quota remained unchanged. The conference helped 
the people to get their quota. Without a conference I don’t think we shall 
get the difference of Es. 15 hut with the conference by restricting the amount 
which everybody has to sell wo get the difference. 
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Fresident. —That is jirocisely what 1 want to got at. In a free market at 
what differential would you be able to sell j'our ciuota or quantity? 

Mr. (Tould .—Its. 8 or Jls. 9. 

J’resulent ,—That J.s the differential. 

Mr. Gould. —Yes, before the conference that was the difference. 

President. —ft is not quite clear who benefits by this whether Liverpool 
gets a better price or the other salts also get a better price? 

Mr. Mathias. —I see in October 1926 before the conference came into force 
that Liverpool was Rs. 122 and Tndo-Aden Rs. 115, so that it would appear 
that without any iiianipulation bj- the conference the difference would be 
about Rs. 7. 

Mr. Hughes. —Yes. At that time these differences were affected by qiiality. 
Then, Indo-Aden improved their quality con.siderably. 

President. —But now the quality resolves itself info lls. 7 to Rs. 9 per 
100 luaunds. That is the value of the quality so far a.s the Calcutta nini ket 
is concerned. 

Mr. Gould. —1 don’t quite follow your question. 

President. —The figures indicate that the quality resolve.? itself into this 
difference of Rs. 7 or Rs. 8 per 100 maunds. And yet by comparison one 
would allow that the Liverpool salt was worth more than the other salts, 
taking the quality into account. Would you not say .so? 

Mr. Hughes. —Yea. 

President. —I am talking of normal conditions. Under free competition 
Liverpool cannot get more than Rs. 7 or Rs. 8 more than ilie other salts. 

Mr. Hughes, —That is so. 

President, —Can you give me any idea, Mr. Hughes, as to what is the ex¬ 
treme limit at which Liverpool would care to have this market rather than let 
it go. Do you think tluit this figure of Rs. 80 or 79 is about the limit? 
Can you give me any idea? 

Mi'. Hughes. —It i.s very difficult for us to say. 

President. —It is rather important for u.s to know that. 

Mr. (VoKhZ.—Subject to there being no freight fluctuations you mean? 

President. —That will affect all the imported salt probably. There are 
two considerations—first of all how far your limit may determine their prices. 
On the other hand their limit may he so reduced that you may entirely go 
out of the market. So wo have to find the two extreme limits. On the 
figures we have got so far it looks that Rs. 50 is the limit for the Red Sea 
salt, which appears to be reasonable, ft might be even Rs. 55, but 1 have not 
calculated. 

Mr. Gould. —It is more or less right. 

President, —If the differential was only Rs. 7 or Rs. 8, nnle.ss Liverpool is 
prepared to sell at Rs. 62 or Rs. 6.1, it cannot hope to get the market. 

Mr. Hughes .—Quite. I understand the idea of the enquiry is to prevent 
tlie import of foreign salt. 

President. —The idea is that the Indian .salt .should come into the mar¬ 
ket. T will ])ut it rather that way. 

Mr. Hughes .—Eventually the foreign salt will disappear and the Indian 
salt will come in? 

Mr, Mathias, —-The Port Said salt is equally foreign .salt. If you substi¬ 
tute the Liverpool salt by the Port Said salt, it will be of little advantage to 
the Indian salt. 

Mr. Hughes .—Strictly siieakiiig, Empire salt is not “ foreign ” salt 
but apijarently you would consider anything that is imported from outside 
India as foreign salt. 

President. —The point I wish to get at is supposing we recommended that 
the Indian salt ought to be encouraged it is obvious that we must find the 
limit at which tlie foreign salt would cease to come in. 
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Mr. llwjhes .—Yes. 

President .—As I say, tlie price of the foreign salt depends on two very 
different considerations. Normally speaking, Liverpool would control the 
other prices. But Liverpool’s quota being only IS per cent., Liverpool might 
well say ‘ we don’t want it ’ instead of taking this very low price. 

Mr. Hughes .—Quite right. 

President .—Then the question arises how far India has got to compete 
against the other salts. We have not decided whether we should treat the 
Aden .salt as foreign salt or as Indian salt. If the lowest limit to which 
Aden can go or Port Said can go is Rs. 50 or thereabouts, then what it 
means is that the Indian salt has got to eventually reach that figure. 

Mr. Hughes .—Yea. 

President. —Can you give me any idea as to how far Liverpool would com¬ 
pete in a free market.? 

Mr. Hughes. —I am afraid I cannot. The rates seem to me low already. 

President. —You have gone lower than that in the past. You have got 
■down to Rs. 58 in October 1925. 

Mr. Hughes. —Mr. Webb says that rates have been down even to Rs. 34. 

Mr. M<ithias. —That was before the war. 

Mr. Wehh.—Yes. 

President.~~If you can go down to Rs. 58, Aden and other people will 
have to come down to Rs. 50. That is precisely the figure I am thinking. 

Mr. Hughes .—It is very difficult for me to say how low they will go. 
There is a point at which they will disappear from the market, hut I cannot 
say what tliat point is. 

Presiiieirt. —As regards Port Said. Mr. Grezoux, you have now withdrawn 
from the conference. 

Mr. Gres.oux .—Yes. 

President .—What was the reason? 

Mr. Grezoux ,—The reason was that one of the associates of our confer¬ 
ence took up an outside agency. 

President .—Which firm was that? 

Mr. Grezoux .—Messrs. Lionel Edwards Ltd. They took up tins agency 
of Assab salt. When we formed into a conference, it was an understood 
fact that none of \is would take up any outside foreign salt agency. In spite 
of this understixnding, Mcssr.s. Lionel Edwards Limited took up th^e agency 
of Assab s.ilt. They declared it at ono of the meetings held in Europe, 
but still we continued in the Conference because we wanted to see 
whether this matter would mature. We now find that they have chartered a 
steamer which is due here about the end of this montJi. So, wo hfive with¬ 
drawn. 

President, —You intend to carry on by yourselves. 

Mr. (irezoux .—Wo hope so. 

President. —Is India your principal market? 

;V/>■. Grezoux.--Yea. 

President. —What percentage do you sell in India of your production? 

Mr. Grezoux .—What our production is, and what percentage we import 
here, 1 do not know. These my principals know. But I know that the hulk 
of their })roduction is sent here. 

President .—I daresay that your firm would make some attempt to keep 
the market in its hands. 

Mr, Grezoux .—There is a point which I. wish to bring to the notice of 
the Tariff Board. We imported, during the war, about 50 to 60 per cent, of 
the consumption of Bengal on account of our geogi .aphical position and 
output, when the imports of other foreign salts became restricted owing to 
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scaitaty of tonnage, eto. Hud we not done so, there would J)ave been a 
serious shortage of salt in India. 

I'residcn t .—You did not do badly by yourselves by that. 

Mr. (jrezoux ,—I do not say that we did badly. All I say, i.s, that it 
will be hard for us to find ourselves driven out after so lue.ny years’ hard work. 

Presidciil -Liverpool was supplying 85 per eent. of the demand before. 

Ah. (irerAiux. —Ye.s, hut that was when there was no competition. 

I’residenf .—Am I to take it tliat this differential is based on the opinion 
of the market or it is really created by the Cojiference or by the importers 
or the dealers ? 

Mr. (lovld .—1 should say by the market for this reiuson that before we 
can the difi'eieiitial we must sound our dealers through our brokers 

and see if it is possible to obtain that diffinential. If we cannot we put it 
before tlie (’(inference and .arrive at a differential at which we can self. 

I'resident.—Now that there is no Conference what do you do? 

Air. (Joiild .—The same thing. We see what differential we can got, over 
or under the price the others are selling at and we fix the dltforcntial 
accordingly. 

I’l'K.s/doif.—On the <iuality is there any difference between Port Said salt 
and your salt? 

Mr. Gould .—There is a marked diffeienee. 

Prrs'idfiif.—Is it a difference which the comsumer appreciates and pays 
for ? 

Mr. Goidd. —Yes, it is a dearer salt. 

rresidenf .—Would you pick out the salt from heie (samples shown). 

Air. Gould. —It nniy he No. 2d. 

Air. Gtckoux. —No. 2!) looks like Port Said salt, but it is not coarse 
enough. 

Air. Ihi.ijhe.s.- No. 7 looks like Liverpool. 

Ah'. Gould. —Nos. 23 and 24 look like Aden. That one is Indo-Aden. 
There i.s a slight difference in colour. 

/’I'c.siJcnf.—AVliat T am trying to drive at is that these differences are 
infinitesimal and if the exiierts cannot make out the difference, it is doubtful 
whether the eotisumor can toll whether he ought to jiay the difference in the 
price that you charge. 

Air. Brndie. —No. 13 looks like Hamburg Vacca and No. 26 looks like 
Hamburg fine. 

/’I'C.s/dciif.'—Which is Port Baid? 

Mr. Qrrzoax. —No. J9 looks like Port Said salt, but it is not coarse 
enough. 

Frenulent .—The point T wish to suggest is this. We may assume that 
Ijivei'i'CcI sale and perhaps Hamhnig are more ei- Icfs cominu'able and they 
stand by' theni.solve.s. Then at the other end we liavo the Aden salts and in 
betwcfm are these othci' salts and for .all practical ynir])oses one salt may he 
sold in place of another. 

Air. Hughes. —Y'es. 

J'rr.sidruf .—Aden and Indo-Aden are distinct; they are not so white. T 
don’t attach much importance to the grinding because within certain limits 
you can have many modifications in the grinding. It depends on the (quan¬ 
tity of magnesium chloride content of the salt, hut grinding is merely an 
adjustment of machinery and therefore what remains is the colour chiefly. 
Liverpool and Hamburg Vacca may he taken as the type of the best quality 
salt in the market. As regards the others there is no difference that would 
jrtfily .any difference in the price ex sept what the dealers might create,. 
Mr. Hughes, do you agree to that? 

Mr. Ilughei. —Yes. Except Spain, 
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I'leaiili'nt .—Tlmt is to sny, broadly speakinfi;. there are three of 

sail. Supposing; tiua'e v.ere no labels on these salts, I’ort Said, Hamburg 
fine, Spanisli or anything, will not the consumer take any of these salts at 
the same price f 

Mr. Jiroilii'. —They will provided the crushing and the colour are the 
saiiic. If a. buyer looks at a huge quaTitity and compares the different stacks 
ho can make a. pretty good guess. 

I'lKsidant .—T am afi'aid we can’t bring tho gollah here. Wo have taken 
eiuuphis from the gollahs and we have got some samples from outside and 
wo cannot carry about largo quantities of .salt. 

Mr. jllro(//«.--Tl'iO buyer who biiy.s largo quantities of salt would go to the 
gollah and coni|i;ne the various qualities. 

Pnindr.rf .—The whole ])oint is tins: are the differences such a.s to require 
any differentiation in priced 

Mr. liroilie .—The buyers will say yes. 

Frasident. —Buycu's unfoi'tunately have not come here. Wo put these 
samples Ijefore a very ex]>crioue('d broker the other day and ho could not 
make any dl.^tinction hotwoon them except between Livfu-pool and Aden 
and .said that the buyer would take any one of these at the .snrno price. 

Mr. Iti’.ijhrn. —Tlio broker should know the buyer’s views. 

Mr. M III h Hi.'i. — It would ho dillioult for the ordinary consumer, would it 
not, to find out tho difference and a man in the village will take what he 
is given without any complaiutf 

Mr. IJ.uijhe.i. —Yes, [iossibl.y. 

Fresidiini :.—It is quite possihle that some difference may be made between 
Liverpool quality salt and other salts hut it all depend,s on the amount of 
difference. If the difference is very higJ it is not impo.ssible that Liverpool 
salt inspito of its suiioriority might not find a sale in the market. As to 
what the difference might ho I cannot say. 

Mr. Ilii.ijhc.'i. —J agree. 

Fre.tident. —There i.s unother factor which does suggest that. Liverpool 
had 80 per cent, of the market at oue time and that lias gradually dropped 
to 16 per cent, and that does suggest that in the market really there isn’t 
such a strong feeling as we are given to understand as regards the quality, 
ft is purely a matter of iJi'ice. Of course you cannot express any opinion 
on this point hecaii.se the principal buyers arc tho proper persons to tell 
us that; hnt as .1 say, one of tho hrokor.s who has been doing tliis business 
for 41.) ycar-s said that all the.se. varieties of salt, many of which are and 
can be produced in India, can be jilacod in the market in eom 2 ietition 
against luactically all tho .salt excejrt Liverpool and to some extent smierior 
Hamburg and the consumer won’t be any the wiser for it. I see you made a 
big cut of lls. ‘28 on the 15th August. Between October 1927 and August 
1928 tho drop was Rs. 42. That was due T take it to the coming in of the 
Roumanian -salt. 

Af<. Ku'/hes. — Yes, comiietition. 

FresidenL. —You more or hiss maintained those prices until about tlie 
middle of December last year. 

Mr. llughc'.'i. —Yes. 

Fri’.siilcnt. —And tho Roumanian salt was kept out. 

Mr. IFiighes. —Yes. 

President. —We undei-stood that some more came in. 

Mr. IFnghcs. —Yes, tliroe cargoes came in. 

l)r. Mntthni ,— How much does it come to? 

Mr. Hughes. — 18,000 to 20,000 tons. 

Rresidenf.—And the la-st reduction was Rs. 7. 

Mr. Hughes. —Yes, that is the recent one. 
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Fri'nideid .—So that htitueeii October 192( and now tliere was a drop of 
Rs. 49. 

d/r. Hughes, —Yes. 

President. —I am asking jou generally, not from youi' point of view, >011 
agree tliat tlie.se flnctuation.s in price are a nuisance from everybody’.s point 
of view. 

Mr. Hughes. — Yus. 

Mr. (touM .—Undoubtedly from tbe trade point of view. 

Presiilent. —From the consumers point of view. 

.Mr. (hukl.—Yns. 

President. —In fact there is 110 evidence which suggests that the.se reduc¬ 
tions in price.s lead to any refluction in priee.s to the consumer. 

Mr. Hughes. —Yes. 

President. —But when there is a rise, it would probably be reflected in 
the retail price. 

Mr. Hughes. —Yes. 

President. —We have got two things in view in this enquiry. First is 
the question of encoui'aging the Indian industry, to find whether this quality 
of salt can be produced in India. For that reason we have got to determine 
the level of prices which we think will continue for a reasonable time. But 
as we liave seen now in the last two years the variations have been very 
frequent and high and therefore if an Indian industry was to start under 
these conditions, it stands a very poor rhaiice of doing anything, is that not 
so? 

Mr. Gould.—If it was out of the conference, it could not. 

President .—Your conference cannot as I indicated at the beginning of 
this sitting this morning control pEices. 

Mr. Hughes. —We cannot as long as there, are fresh importatinns. 

President .—You cannot avoid it. 

Mr. Hughes .—We can only fight it. 

President. —If you are a big Corporation and if you had large sums of 
money at your disposal, even then it is a world coniniodity over which you 
have no control. 

Mr. Hughes. —I agree. I think we must say that the object of the con¬ 
ference has only been realised to a certain extent. 

President. —The conditions are such that another conference cannot be 
expected to continue for any length of time either to control or to equali.se 
the supply and demand, and this is the third attempt made by the trade to 
term a conference and they have failed on each occasion. 

Mr. Hughes. —I think we all realised it w!i.s very difficult but we think 
that conference is better than no conference. 

President. —Even if there was this conference it is very doubtful whetlier 
the conference can he of .any use to the Indian industry for this reason that 
tlm object of 'the Indian industry would he to take the place of the foreign 
salt and therefore naturally yon would not he expected to eominit .suicide. 
That is what it comes to. 

Mr. Hughes.- —Yes. 

President. —-You have got to be on a sickbed and eventually you have got 
to die .and tbe Indian indu.stry has got to come in. That is not a prospect 
to which you would agree a.s .a bu.siness man. There is nothing to be gained 
by it from your i)oint of view. Therefore the existc'nce of the conference is 
quite inconsistent with the idea that wc have in view. Bnp))osing the 
Indian production increases l)y leaps and bounds, .somebody must go out. 

Mr. Gould. —Yes, somebody has got to give way, 

president. —Then there i,s the .same difficulty. Therefore the eonfereiiee 
is no solution to the problem at all. Apai-t from the question of the Indi.an 
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industry this sort of fliiotuation in prices and speculation in a commodity 
like salt is strictly^ a thing to be avoided if ijossible, because once the price 
of salt goes up, it is very difficult for it to come down in the market. I am 
not talking of the Calcutta market, but outside and when tlnuij is a cut 
in the price, it won’t come down. Though we have been trying to get some 
evidence as to the prices in the districts, we have not sncceedtd for the 
simple rea.son that there are no retail prices. The prices are such that 
whatever happens in the Calcutta market they can carry on. They will be 
fixed at a level which will keep them on the right side more or less, that 
is to say, they will be kept at a fairly high level, so that whatever variations 
take place won’t affect people except that there is a profiteering. Now we 
are in search of these prices. Tlien there is the question of quality which is 
also equally important, but the two outstanding points ai'e these : supposing 
we i-iime to the conclusion that the Indian industry ought to bt; pirotectcd 
and that the prices ouglit to be stabilised, can you jnake any suggestion? 
We siiould be very glad if you would give us a proposal or a scheme which 
ae might consider as feasible. 

Mr. Gould .—If you arrived at a correct price, wouldn’t tlmt ipso jacAo 
decide that question. 

Viesiderd .—Wliat correct price? 

Mr. fJo'ubi.—At wliat price it would sell. 

President .—What could sell? 

Mr. Gould .'—The Indian salt could sell. 

President .—We have got to decide that. We have got to enable that 
Indian salt to get that price. If they could get any of these prices, there 
was no question of their not being able to get the market, but the whole 
difficulty is this: how are we to enable the Indian salt to get the price 
which we think is reasonable. 

Mr. Mathias .—When the price varies from Ks. 58 to Ks. 122. no industry 
can start with such large variations. It is really a que.stion of .stabilisation 
of prices. 

.1/?’. Hughes .—It is very difficult for us to put forward a scheme of this 
sort, we do not control the whole market. 

Mr. Mathias .—The logical conclusion is that somebody has got to control 
the market. 

President .—The arm of the Government is long enough. The logical 
conclusion is that somebody has got to control the imports. That is the 
only way in which you can equalise the supply and demand. Is there any 
escape from it? We have been trying to think and think and we cannot 
see any solution. This is the one that strikes u.s as the most f«>asible one, 
because you cannot stabilise prices when yon cannot control production. 
There is no getting away from that. 

Mr. Il'ughes. —Yes. 

Presideni.— We cannot control production, because production is outside 
Ibis country. Therefore we have got to control the imports. If those who 
are interested in the trade woirld give us any suggestions, we should be 
prepared to consider it, but assuming that we have got to pirotect this 
industry anything that you propose must help the protection of the industry 
and at the same time must stabilise prices which is the most important 
thing. We don’t contemplate protection by a duty which will have to be 
varied from time to time which will precisely have the same effect as this 
conference. 

Mr. Gould .—May 1 put you a question. Am I to understand that there 
is nothing in this theory. I am talking of matters generally and not of my 
particular salt: Liverpool had originally 80 per cent, of the tr ade and it 
has gradually come dowm to 16 per cent. This proves that Livc^rpool could 
not prevent other salts from coining in. Arguing on this basis India could go 
on producing and by degrees replace the imported salts if a uniform selling 
price were fixed for all imported salts. 
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President, — The history of Liverpool Salt Union is almost a tragedy. 
I'lie amount of money that it ha.s lost in hn.siness up to now is something 
that India could never afford. 

Mr. Goald .—I cannot speak with any authority. 

Pvc.'iident .—Theoretically it must happen, hut wo don’t deal with theories. 

Mr. (liiiild .— n’here mii.st wune n time when others would be forced to go 
out. 

Pre.!ideiiI. — T.he whole point is this so long ius these conditions exist how 
can any young industry ho started? 

Mr. Mathias. —Atjart from that the present sy.stem under which there are 
different variations in the prices of salt impose a very seriou,s hardship on the 
actual coitsumer. It increases the speculation, it increases the dealer’s profit 
and so on. 

Mr. Wehli. —These, .speculations have been le.ss frequent .since the con¬ 
ference was formed. 

[‘resident .—The conference has la.sted for two years and it has now bi'oken 
down. It ha.s no sanction behind it. It cannot enforce its decision. If 
prices are to bo stabilised, at what level they shonld be stabilised, we will 
have to study. But in order to staliilise prices, as I told you a little while 
ago. we must control the qiiuntitios and we should he prepared to consider 
whether the Government would uudeitake it or whether it .should be done 
b,v a Company. Of course we have been discus.sing this for a long time and 
it has apjieared iu the newKijapers. Wc dise\issed it in Bombay and in 
Karachi, hut we ja'ceivod no opinion from here at all. We cannot indefi¬ 
nitely wait, Mr. (.(.lukl, you were there in Bombay. 

d/r. Gould .—I atteudod ju.st one sitting. 

President. —-The projirietors are coming to Bombay. 

Mr. Govhl. —-Tlu-.v are on the way now. 

Premdent. —Mr. .Hughes, do you agree I am ju.st asking you generally 
that thiiS is an evil which ought to stop if po.ssible? 

^Tr. llut/hi's, —I agree about the .stabilisation of prices. 

President. —■Uir.st of all you havo to abolish the di.stinction of quality. 
Then yo\i say that this salt will he sold at .such and such a price lor all time. 

Mr. f/itp/ie.s'.- -Your idea is that either the Government or a Company 
should take over the whole of this salt hu.sines,s and you will allot quantities 
to each imporrer until the Indian companies ai'e in a position to .supiily the 
whole market. 

President. 1 will put it to you this way. Asssumiug that the total 
deuinud i,s .oOn.OilO tons, the Government oi' this oilier organisation will .say 
“ Now we want .‘iOO.lXlO tons. We will buy as much as we can in India if 
the quality is suitable ”. That .salt will get the price which wo think is 
reasonalile, I'lu.u the remainder they will buy iu the o]ien market. They 
will not allow aiiv quotas to any pai’ticular company. Tliey will specify tlie 
quality and say “ wo will buy in the rbeapo-st market ”. Then tho.v will .sell 
irrespective ol’ what they have paid to Indian or to the foreign manufacturer 
at prices whicli the Goveruineut would consider reasonable for these qualities 
of salt. That i.s the outliiio of the .scheme. Can .you suggest anything? 
This country owes no obligation to any foreign country. Therefore it is not 
bound to pay the foreign countries any other price than the world price. 
So far as Indian eouquinitjs are concerued, they are entitled to get the ijrice 
which we (.'ousider reasonable. So far as tho consumer.s are concerned, they 
are entitled to a price which will be considered economical. I told jmn thi.s 
morning that the salt falls into three categories more or less: that i.s 
Liverpool, Hamburg fine or superior and tho other salts and the. .\den 
crushed. They are the three qualities. 

Mr. Hughes .—I iiuderstand. 

President .—As I sa.y. the object would he to buy the remainder of the 
salt iu the cheapest market. 
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Mr. Hughes. —And do nil the marketing P 

President. —Yes. The objeet would be to get the sidt into the market 
■from the cheapest and nearest source. Supposing it finds a source in India 
from which the salt can be raised and placed in a particular market more 
cheajjly than anywhore else and if the salt is of the suitnide quality, thon 
the particular market will be supjilied from that source. 

Mr. Miilhia.'i. —It will not undertake the marketing in the sense that 
every dealer would bo ousted from the mai’ket and (lOvernment would take 
his place. Government would simply import the salt and sell it at fixed 
prices. 

Mr. Hughes. —They will import the salt themselves. 

Mr. Mathias. —Ye.s. 

Mr. Gould. —J take it that they will do so thi’ough recogni.sed importers. 

President. —Or any other. 

Mr. Mathias. —Presumably the manufacturers would have arra igements 
in India. It would really pay them. 

Mr. Hughes. —If they called for Lendci's, we should tender. 

Mr. Mdthiiis. —E.xaetly. 

President. —The quality would ho specified. There is no great difficulty 
in pn'siribing the quality. Wc are taking o.spert advice on that point. 
Salt is a cliemical and there should he no groat difficulty in pie.sci’ihing the 
quality, 

Mr. Hughes. — How would you deal with the mnrketingf 

Pre.'iidenf.—it would be a kind of monopoly which would be created by 
the State iirstead of this eoiiferonce. The idea is that for many years this 
has been going on. Tliis is not a new feature of the (Calcutta market, 

Mr. Hughes .— No. 

President.— The fliu;t\iatious have been so great that apart from tlie 
question of protecting the industry, it has become an iiupurtaur (luestion as 
to whetlior it should he stopped. Mind there is a fairly high duty on salt 
which may lie hearing very, very heavily on agriiullural classes aiid others. 
If at the .same time the prUe.s are also artificially incrca.sed, it is not a 
sound thing in the interests of the jiuhlie at large. 

Mr. U iiijhettr —ilay we uiulorstand that if the f.chenic should he iiaitured, 
it would be ooiiliiied to the present importers. 

President. —We do not know. The im])orters would tender in the ordi¬ 
nary nay like anybody el.se. 

Mr. Hughes. —Tenders would he called for from where;' 

President. —Tenders would he invited from all over the world. The point 
is this, W<! shall try our best to iiut forward a scheme which would stabilise 
the prices iudeliuitely. Therefore it is tpiite possible that the [irices may be 
a ti-ifle higber than the aierage price at which tlie salt could lie purchased 
in the woi'ld to start with which would give a margin to tlie Government or 
the marketing organisation to adjust prices, supposing the average prices 
become highe.r eventually. It would start therefore liuying in tlui cheapest 
market and selling on an average which would corre.spond to tlwit. That is 
the idea. We cannot start with a fixed level of prices without knowing what 
turn things irm.y take. We liave got an average .sa^' for the la.sh live years 
of those different qualities of .salt. The consuiner should have no reason 
to complain il the level of prices docs not exceed what he has been iiecustomed 
to ]iay but it i.s quite po,ssible that the avoruge m;qy be higher than the 
present a\'erage price and even then he will have no reason to complain 
because when the prices go up in the future he will still get it at the saino 
price. Tt is a sort of equali.satiou of dividend husine.ss. You have a fund 
from which prices are equalised. That is tlie sort of scheme. 

.1/r. Could.- -With legard to the importatiou.s, I .sujiposc aiiqde time 
would be given for arranging freight, chartering boats, etc. 
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President. —Salt can keep for a year or more. This organisation wo 
have been talking of would so arrange that there is no shortage of salt. It 
would have to keep a very big margin. 

Mr. Oould. —^That assumes keeping the salt unsold in the golahs. 

Mr. Mathias. —Some sort of warehouse will be necessary. 

Mr, Gould, —You might find the salt but you might not get the tonnage. 

Mr. Hughes. —As regards Liverpool, 1 suppose it will have to take its 
chance in competition against other salts. 

President. —We won’t call for Liverpool or Hamburg. We will say “ This 
is the quality we want ”, It would be prescribed by a chemist. 

Mr. Hughes. —You will decide so much is first quality, so much is second 
quality, and so on. 

President. —First of all the demand has to be found out. Supposing 
there is a big difference between the Liverijool quality and the other quality, 
Liverpool may dlsappe,ar and people may buy the other. The question will 
then arise whether tlrat quality ought to be kept on. 

Mr. Hughes.~T\i& price may be fixed f.o.b. or c.i.f. whatever is conve¬ 
nient. 

President. —Yes. You have now understood the general outline of the 
sort of scheme wo have in mind. 

Mr. Hughes.~Yes. 

President. —Wo have not got very much time. If you think that you 
would like to make any suggestions, you plea.se let us have them as early as 
possible. 

Mr, Mathias. —For instance, if you can think out some system under 
which the importers can retain the marketing, we shall be very glad to 
consider it. 

Mr. Hughes. —Tn any case tenders will be called for. 

Mr. Mat/u'a.s.—-The tenders will be rupee tenders. 

Mr, Grezoux. —When a mauufaettirer is going to tender, he will have to 
bear in mind the fact whether freights will go up or not. 

President. —It is a contract like any other contract. Government buy 
many things. 

Mr. Grezonx.—VsiW they buy shipments, or so much per annum? 

Mf. Mathias. —The most convenient;urrangeriient will be to call for tenders 
every three nionths. 

President. —I am speaking from memory. Ordinary tenders run this way. 
Government will buy not moro than 50,000 tons—deliveries to be given at 
such times and such places as the Government might prescribe. That is 
how ordinarily it is done. Big corporations like municipal corporations will 
say “ not more than so much ”. 

Mr. Hughes. —May I ask one more question? It is definitely understood 
that nobody else except Government will he allowed to import. The only 
salt that will bo imported will bo tbe salt for which tender.^ will be invited. 

President. —Unle.ss you can put forward any otlier alternative scheme 
which would guarantee the three things, viz., protection to the indnstiy, 
stabilisation of prices and control over quality, 

Mr. Hughes. —I don’t think I could, but I will consider the matter. 

President. —In this market much stress has been laid on the quality. If 
everybody was allowed to import, it is obviou.s that the quality cannot be 
controlled. Unless some single authority undertakes it, you will agree, it is 
not easy. 

Mr. Hughes. —I agree. 

President, —As regards stabilisation of prices, it is the same thing. 

Mr. Hughes. —Yes. 



President, —Now the point on which I would like your opinion is whethee 
you woiifd prefer a Government organisation or a company? 

Mr. Gould. —I would prefer Government. 

President, —-There is a difference of opinion as regards that. We have 
got no veiy strong views but there is this thing. There are objections to 
Government doing these things. For instance, as you know the Govern¬ 
ment machinery is very rigid. I will give you an instance. There was a 
sort of run on Government salt. When Government could only supply 
60,000 tons, they indented for 200,000 tons. Government m.ichinery was 
such that it could not take any imniediate action. The result was that for 
10 months no action was taken and when action was taken it did not really 
meet with the situation. It is quite obvious that Government cannot give 
the same discretion to the agents as a company can. The company can he 
on the spot. It can watch the market. It can see developments and take 
whatever action is necessary whereas a Government agent has g;ot to refer 
to somebody and that somebody has got to refer to .somebody else. It passes 
through five or six departments. In the meanwhile the position becomes so 
complicated that nothing can ho done. 

Mr. Hughe.’i. —It is very difficult to criticise the machinery of Govern¬ 
ment. Any mnchineiy will havo to he under some control. 

Pre.ndent. —It is a sort of controlled monopoly. Government will have 
to see that it takes the price that is fixed, that it looks after the quality 
and so on. 

Mr. Ilurjlies. —If the company was under the control of Government it 
does not matter whether it is Government or a company. 

President. —It becomes a more flexible organisation. 

Mr. Gould. —Practically a sort of Government Deportment l)Ut outside the- 
Government. It will have no powers of its own. 

President. —Not necessarily. Where the Government control -will come 
in will be as regards the general [uinciples. 

Mr. Hughes. —As regards prices. 

President. —Yes. quality and things like that. Su|)posing there was a 
stock of 5,000 tons in the golahs and there was a demand for 20,000 tons 
four times a.s much, this company would do something at once. 

Mr. Hughes, —The company has got to make profits. 

President, —The company ha.s got to make its profits which f-an he limited. 
If any profits in excess of what may he considered ns reasonable are made 
it may share with the Government or it may go to the Sinking Fund oi 
Reserve Fund. 

Mr. Hughes. —The point will then arise whether you rvill get people to 
become shareholders with a limited profit 

President. —It is like a public utility concern. Such concerns .are in great 
favour with the Indian public. They get a smaller retvu'n but tlion there is 
the certainty. Therefore T should not imagine that thoro would bo any 
very great difficulty especially with Government in it. Gentlemen, I hope 
you will think over this and if you have anything to tell us we will be vei-y 
glad to consider it. We are not expressing any decided opinion. We are 
only considering the question. We are looking at it fro?ii ail points of view. 
We have come to this decision that there is no alternative that we can think 
of to some sort of control. 

Mr. Hughes, —I should like to put the scheme before my principals at 
home and get you their opinion which might be of value. 

President. —We have reached almo.st the last stage. We cannot wait for 
any length of time. 

Mr. Hughes.- —If onr principals have any points to put forward wo shall 
send them to you as early as pos-sihle. 

President. —We have got to finish as far as possible by the middle of 
March. That means that we should have at least two months to consider 
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our decision and i)nt it in writing so that tliere is not very much time, but 
ii you can let ns have it in about three weeks’ time that will help us. 

il/f. Mathias ,—If you cat>le your opinion and receive their views by wii'e 
would not that reach you uithin tliree nooks f 

Vres’ident. —That’s all wo can say. You have got to take your chaiice 
but ihe position is this, that A^■e must finish our proceedings in the lirst 
week of itebruary as we liave got to (inislj th<! report by the middle of March 

Mr. lliighas. 1 will imt the whole thing before our principals. 

I’l'iis'ulrnt. — I hu|.)c .1 have made myself quite clear. You can consult your 
principals, Mr. Hrodie. As regards Mr. Gould I understand your principals 
are coming to Uoinbay, is that right? 

Mr. Gould.—Yes. 

l‘rfs'i.diini. -Are you in touch with the retail market? 

Mr. Gould. —Js'o. 

Vrt'.'iideiit. —We can't get anybody who is in touch with the retail market. 

Mr. Gould. —Can’t 3’ou get the (l(‘alersr 

1‘rrxident. ’I'liey don’t seem to kiion' mucli. 

Mr. Grer.i)ii-ji. —You want retail inices up-country? 

1'resident. —Yes. 

Mr. Grt'uux. —Has not tliat been put in the report of the Salt Revenuo 
Department? I think there are .some puhlicatioiis which give these ligm'e.s. 

Vri'.didi’iil. —W(> will do our best to get the retail prices hut we don’t 
think we shall get them, What about the difference between the c.r-golah 
price and c.r-,shiii price? Tt costs about R,s. 8 to take salt from the .ship to 
the golah hub you reduced tlie difference to Rs. d in the price. What is tlie 
reason for it? 

Ml. Go'idil, —1 think tlu‘ reason was that the golah stock had accumulated 
and we wanted to divert the deiiiaiul from slii)) to golahs. The reduction 
had the desired effect. When golah .stocks were materially reduced we found 
we eoutd soil (cr-ship without increasing the difference, so let it remain at 
Rs. .'1. .N'ormally tlicve is a difference of Its. 7 in the exjjenses. 

Vrrsidc.id .—Is it not better to make the diff'eicnce higher so that tliere, i.s 
less stock stored? 

Mr. Gould, —It would bo, hut the po.sitioii liad come about that we Ixid 
these trcmeiulous stocks at the golahs and wo found that these could not 
be cleared with the normal sale.s cx-ship. Normally the difference between 
ex-ship and cx-golali is Iks. 7 hut then again much depends on how long 
you keep the stocks In tlie golahs. 

l’residv.nt.- -There is a ditt'ercnce of Its. 7 to 8 from the ship to the 
golah; on top of that you have got to add interest and so on if it remains 
in the golah for .any length of time. 

Mr. (G)uld. —We u.s agents are not intore.stetl in that part. We merely 
take tlie actual expense. 

rreskUrnl. —Ma.j' 1 take it a.s your opinion generalky that it is the middle¬ 
man who really gets the heimlit of the reduction in price wdien these i-ediu tions 
take place or does he pass it on to the comsiimor'r 

?dr. Gould. ] am not In direct touch with the consumer but I should 
imagimi timt there is very little diiferetice in the retail price when there is 
a reduction and it is the middleman who makes the profit. 

Mr. Grezou.c. —It i.s the .speculator who make,s tliat profit. He keeps it 
for himself. 

rresident .—.Are there any linuvai'd .sales? 

Mr. Gould. —There is no time limit. We simply sell cx-golah. It is 
however umleistood that the biij-ers will take deli\'er\' within two or three 
mouths. 
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I'rnfidfiif . -When sell is the delivery to he tiilteii ini the spot or eiin 
he take deliver'y at iiii.v tiierr 

Mr, (tOuUL — He Ran take delivery at miv time. 

Vrenulmil. —Th.at i.s to .sny, a man hiiy.s .say TOO mauiids of salt 1 oiii the 
golahs to-day, he may have made a forward sale for <lelivery aft(=v tliree 
nionth.s. lie may .simjily (mver his contraet by buying Iroin you heravise he 
is not eoiiipelled to take delivery on the .sjjot. He can keep the salt there 
until such time as ho oau take delivery. 

^fr. —T think he sits on the stile and waits for the market to 

go up. Ho hays at a low piico and .sells when the market goes n\) and gets 
the henelit of it. 

Fresidmi f.—’riiofeliire then* is an element of ■ speeidation in this and it 
always exists. 

Mr, <ionld.- Yes. 

.—What about thi.s other information that w e aske<l for about 
foreign priee.s and so ony When do you expert to give ns the itiformation ? 
Mr. JImihr.i .—T liope to get the information ne.xt mail. 

-Tile idea wa.s to get an idea of the level of pi'iees under normal 

condition.s. 

.l/r. //(py/ie.J.—Oiir principals are in full po.s,ses.sion of the facts. 
t‘rc;siil(:nf.~M you don’t hear by next mail, ploa.se send a cable and get 
the iiifoi’Uiation tor n.s. Are yon getting the .saitie information from your 
principals, Mr, lirodie? 

Mr. Urodiv..- Yes. 

Mr. f//'e.v()(M-."-Tlioi'e is one point T want to he <'leur, Mr. J’l'csideiit. 

Is Aden to he treated as Indian saltt 

rrd.tidnnf. - -Wr:. have not yet derided tliut. That is one ot the lo.iiU.s we 
are considering. 

Mr. On'.r.tiH.r .— fn your euciuiry von ask wliat is thi‘ capital invested by 
the firm. In Aden theis! jiie Indian firms and there arc some who are not. 
Burgerellas arc? an Italian eoncorn. How' far they are to he considered a.s un 
Indian concern is doubtful. 

Air. Muthiat.- -Does your linn pay Indian iucome-ta.x’r 
Mr. (y're-fiiix. -Yes. Tliat I think everybody' does. Tlie Port Said Salt 
Association |.iny iiieoine-tax on their imports here. 

PrenUhat .—Are .ion the agent of tliis firmf 
Mr, Ori;::oux. -Yes. 

Frmtidcni:,.- Do yon pay iiu-onic-tax'r 
Mr. l.lrezi>u.t:. —The linn pay.s it. 

J^Tr.,tid<iit. -Vonr linn doesn't pay iiicome.tax on their proiits on Indian 
trade? 

.17) . Orcr.iiiix.-- Wo havo been u.sked for return.s. 

Preiiidcnt ,—Does tlie same thing apply to yonr firm, Mr. Hughc'? 

Ml'. —Yes. 

VrcKiiirnt.■ -As I said, Mr, (Jicv.onx, we are considering the point you 
have laised and we have not yet come to any dooi.siou. 

Mr. 17i)//ii(/.s. - Yon pay ineome-tax on your cuinmissinn hut do yonr 
principals jiay iucome-ta.x on the profits they in.nke? 

Mr. llMghcs. —Yes, on the profits made in India. 

Mr, Mnlh'ms. —'i hey are jiaying English income-tax too subject to a 
rebate? 

Mr. llui/h n .S'.-■ -Yes. 
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Evidence of (1) Mr, L. ANNER representing Messrs. Volkart 
Brothers; (2) KASSIM A. MOHOMED representing Messrs. 
Kasseim and Ismail; (3) VAUMOHOMED KASAM DADA 
representing Messrs. Hoosein Kasam Dada; (4) Mr. E. K. 

PRICE and RaiSaheb G. N. DEY representing 
Messrs. Shaw Wallace and Company; (5) 

Mr. A. BIGGAR representing Messrs. 

F. W. Heilgers and Company, 
recorded at Calcutta on 
Thursday, the 16th 
January, 1930. 

President. —Messrs. Shaw Wallace and Company import Spanish salt 
chiefly? 

Mr. ZVice.—Yes. 

Preddent. —What salt do Messrs. Heilgers and Oompaiij’ import? 

Mr. Pigyar. —Spanish, Roumanian and Tunis. We have taken the 
agency of Ras Hafan. 

President. —Is th.at an Italian Works? 

Mr. Jiiggar. —Yes. 

Mr, Mathias. —Where are their works situated? 

Mr. liiggar. —Italian Somaliland. 

President. —I take it that you are all out of the conference, because 
you were not admitted or you were not willing to join the conference. 

Mr. Biggar. —We were not admitted when we were importing Tunis. 
When we took on Roumanian and lias Hafan, the question didn’t arise 
again and I don’t think we very much cared to bo admitted. 

President.—The difference of opinion would arise naturally on the ques¬ 
tion of quota, that is to say, when new salt eainc in, somebody else’s quota 
had to bo cut down. 

Mr. Biggar. —Yes. 

7)r. Matthai. —I suppose the price that you got conformed more or less 
to the conference price. 

Mr. Biggar. —Our luices are slightly cheaper. 

President. —That is to say in order to get the market, you have to 
cut down the price. 

Mr. Bey. —Yes, from lls. 118 to Rs. 100. 

Mr. Briggar. —Wc had a cargo of Tunis salt. At that time conference 
prices came down from about Ra. 100 to Es. 70 and eve followed suit. 

President. —Your Tunis salt, what does it compare with? Is it like 
Spanish or Port Said? 

Mr. Biggar. —It is more or less like Spanish. It i.s not quite so good 
as Spanish. 

President. —Is it all crushed? 

Mr. Biggar.--It i.s all crushed. 

Br. Matthai.—Mossm. Shaw Wallace and Oomiiany are interested in 
Spani.sh salt? 

Mr. Price. —Yes. 

Br. Matthai.—When the conference was in operation, what sort of 
prices did you get for Spanish salt as compared with the conference 
prices? 
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J/r. Price. —Usually a little less. 

Pr. Matthai. —By little-how much do you mean? 

Mr. Bey. —Rs. 3 or Bs. 4 less. 

President. —Less than the oonference price? 

Mr. Dey—Yes. 

President. —How long have you been importing this salt? 

BIr. Price. —We have been importing for the last 30 years. 

President. —And Messrs. Heilgers? 

Mr. liiijgar. —Since the last three or four years. 

President. —Little Aden has come in recently? 

Mr. Passim A. Mohamed. —Yes, since last three years. 

President. —As regards Okha you have had only one consignment. 

Mr. Anner. —Three consignments. 

President. —The first consignment came about 18 months ago. 

Mr. Anner. —Yes, in June 1928. Another one in August of tlie same 
year and another one unorushed in June 1929. 

President. —That is the salt that is lying in the golah. 

Mr. Anner. —Yes. 

President. —Why have you not received any more? 

Mr. Anner. —I liolii've tlioie was some trouble with their motor. I am 
■expecting further shipments very soon, though I have no definite news. 

Dr. Matthai.— greater part of your shipment from Okha has been 
' uncrushed. 

Mr. Avner. —Tliere were just over 2,000 tons crushed and 3,700 tons 
kurkutch. 

Mr. Mfif/iias.—It is the kurkutch salt that you had some difficulty in 
disposing of. 

Mr. Anner. —The first crushed consignment sold fairly well. We had 
some difficulty with tiie secotid shipment. When it arrived the conference 
reduced the rates. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you been able to dispose of the crushed salt? 

Mr. Anner. —The first shipment sold very nicely. It was sold in one 
day. The second shipment could not be sold because the conference rates 
were reduced. 

Mr. Mathias.— third shipment was not very good salt. 

Mr. Anne/’.—It was kurkutch. 

Bt. Matthai. —What kind of price was .vour kurkutch sold at as com- 
■pared with Aden kurkutch P 

Mr. Anner. —At a difference of about two or three, rupees. 

Br. B'latthai. —That is how much now? 

Mr. Anner. —At Its. 62 ex-golah. 

President. —You huy any quality of salt that you can get in the market? 

Mr. Kasam Bada. —We buy any full cargo that we could get in the 
market. 

President. —How much business do yon do in a year? 

Mr. Kasam Bada. —It all depends on the importers who arti willing to 
offer us. 

Br. Matthai. —That is about 30,000 tons. 

Mr. Kasam Bada. —Yes. 

President, —What do you do with it? 

Mr. Kasam Bada. —We place it in tho hands of our brokers and allow 
dihem to soli it. We have the whole cargo consigned to ns. 

SALT—II Z 
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President. —You are a sort of importer, 

Mr. Kasam. Dado. —Yes, 

President, —And what are the salts that you principally deal with? 

Mr. Kasam Dada. —Adensolar, Tunis, Tuticorin aud Little Aden, 

Dr. Matthai. —Aden salt is produced in the Italian factory. 

Mr. Kasam I)ada. —We purchase from Indian Factories. 

Dr. Matthai. —Which Indian factory? 

Mr. Kasam Dada. —Hajeebhoy and also from Little Aden, which is » 
Parsi concern. 

Mr, Mathias. —How muclj of Tuticorin salt had you la.st year? 

Mr. Kasam Dada. —80,000 mannds. We got the whole tiling e.x-golahs. 

Vresident. —When you get the whole shipment, do you sell it off imme¬ 
diately to brokers or buyers or do you bond it first? 

Mr. Kasam Dada. —We bond it and sell it in the market through out 
brokers. 

President. —According to the market conditions? 

Mr. Kasam Dada, —Yes, We deliver some ea:-ship and some cir-golah. 

President. —When the market goes down what do you do? 

Mr. Kasam Dada. —We will wait then. It all depends how our partners 
decide. 

President .—^Who? 

Mr. Kasam Dada. —The Directors of the firm; partners of the firm. 

President. —What <lo they decide? When the jirices are down, I take 
it you buy as much as you can. 

Mr. Kasam Dada. —If we can buy at competitive rates, say ex-ship 
c.i.f. Us. 00 and if wo get at Rs. 64, wo will buy. 

President. —You will keep it in stock. 

Mr. Kasam Dada. —^We sell as much os possible ex-ship and what i.s 
loft goes to the golahs. 

President. —Do you fix your prices when the ship arrives or do you 
make purchases? 

Mr. Kasam Dada. —You mean from the importers. 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Kasam. Dada. —When tlio steamer is on tlie way, say 10 days 
previous to the steamer arriving, we make forward purchase. 

Dr. Matthai. —^With regard to those who have been outside the conference, 
what difference do you allow lietween cx-gol.ih and cx-ship? 

Mr. Price. —The difference is about Rs. 7, but actually we recover about 
Rs. 8 or Rs. 4. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is pr-ictically the same .us the conference which i§ 
Rs. 3 extra. 

Mr, Price. —^Yes. 

President. —Have you got buyers in the district ? • 

Mr. Price. —We haven't got any buyers in the mofussil. Wo sell it in 
the C.'-dcutta market. 

President. —Supposing your salt is bonded hei’e and yon sell it, is 
your buyer bound to take it away immediately? 

Mr. Price. —It depends on the terms on which we sell. 

President. —Wh.it is the usual practice? 

Mr. Price. —Immediately. 

President. —And if ho chose not to take it immediately, but be wishes 
to keep it in bond? 

Mr. Price. —AVo can't do tliat. He will have to take delivery unless . 
it is a big contract, say 40,000 or 60,000 raaunds, in which case if the 
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'delivery has not been taken after a fixed date, he pays the full amount and 
.pays the golah rent. 

president .—He is at liberty to keep the salt until he can get a price 
nliich he thinks would pay him. 

Mr. Price. —Who? 

Pre.rldent .—Wholesale buyers. 

Mr. Price. —Yes, they are at liberty to keep them in the golahs. 
President. —So that the drop in prices does not necessarily benefit any- 
l)ody except the man who holds stocks for the time being. 

Mr. Price. —I don’t follow. 

President. —When prices drop, the consumer in the district or any¬ 
where does not necessarily get any benefit by it. 

Mr. Price. —Certainly he will, because the bolder of the salt doesn’t 
like to keep his money looked up. 

President. —Prices in the districts take a long time to change. 

Mr. Price. —Yes. 

President. —^Prices are generally at a higher level than they would be 
and there is a sufficient amount of margin. 

Mr. Price. —There is competition. 

Mr. Mathias. —For instance in a small village prices of salt will change 
‘Once in 18 months or two years. 

Mr. Price. —Yes. 

President. —For instance the price persists for some six months at a 
higher level. 

Mr. Price. —My idea is that the reduction of the rates is felt all over 
the Presidency. 

Br. Matthai. —^The reduction is felt. 

Mr. Price. —Because the competition is so keen in small villages too. 
It is possible however that the old rates might go on for some time. 

Dr. Matthai. —I suppose it would depend on the extent of the redviction. 
Mr. Price. —Yes. 

Hr. Matthai. —-Rs. 5 for 100 inaunds, will that reduction be fait? 

Mr. Price. —Certainly. 

President. —Have you got any evidence to suggest that it does? We 
are trying to get evidence to what extent the wholesale prices .and the 
retail prices in the district are affected by the reduction or increase in 
the prices. 

Hr. Matthai. —Are you in a position to give ns any information on 
that point? 

Mr. Price. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —Let us take the average price in Calcutta. Tn 1936 the 
price «ir-golah was somewhere about Rs. 120 and in 1928 Rs. 80. The 
average wholesale price in Calcutta for ail kinds of salt given in the 
Annual Report in 1926-27 is Rs. 2-10-0 and in 1928-29 Rs. 2-70. The drop 
is As. 3 per maund. That would not work out to anything like' the differ¬ 
ence that we find in the ex-golah prices. 

President. —We have got 3 years weighted average price. The European 
■salt was sold at Rs. 66-12-0 in 1925-26 and Indian salt at Rs. 59. The 
Cahntta price is Rs. 2-6-0. It went up to Rs. 97 for European and 
Bs. 77 for Indian. The price then came up to Rs. 2-10-0 in 1926-27. 
Ohvi'iiisly there is a rise. In 1927-28 the price was still higher and then 
the price came down to R.s. 2-7-0. The point is this; take 1925-26, When 
the price was ahont 70 per cent, below, the price was Rs. 2-6-0. Tn 1927-28 
it was Rs. 2-7-0. It tend.s to show that these prices remained more or 
less the same unless the difference was very great. 


O 
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Mathias. —Tho actual point is this. As far as the consumer is 
concerned he takes his customary pound of salt; if you don’t reduce the 
price he will still take the same amount of salt. The retailer does not take 
any chance and retains his price at the higher level. 

Mfr. Biggar. —I agree that you can’t increase the consumption by 
decreasing the price. 

Mr. Mathias.--The main portion of any decrease sticks either to the 
wholesale dealer or to the retailer, 

Mr. Biggar. —That may bo so in Mofussil but 1 would be surprised if 
that should happen in Calcutta. 

Mr. Mathias. —I have given you the figures. 

President. —Is it not generally true that the Calcutta salt business is 
very uncertain and very speculative? 

Mr. Price. —There have been big fluctuations recently. 

President. —As far as I can see the speculation has been going on for 
years. I know of no time when the prices have been steady. 

Mr. Biggar. —We have onl.y been in this trade since 1926 and I suppose 
our coming in was partly responsible for the reduction in price by the 
conference. 

President. —During the last three or four years prices have behaved 
in a very peculiar way. They have varied from Rs. 60 to Rs. 120 which 
you would admit is a very big variation. 

Mr. Biggar. —When the outside people began to import the Conference 
ignored two to three cargoes. They T presume thought that there would 
be only a few cargoes coming in and it was not worth while reducing their 
price for that, but when they saw that these cargoes multiplied they had 
to take action and reduce the price. They held on to the prices as long as 
they could and then they had to reduce them. 

President. —The Conference represented about 400,000 tons out of a total 
of 600,000 tons. 

Mr. Price. —Only 500,000 tons. 

I)r. Mattliai. —It is nearly 600,000 tons. 

President. —The imports have increased by about 40,000 tons in the 
last three or four years, so that you think that the importation of these 
non-conference salt.s in larger quantities was more or less responsible for 
the iirices coming down? 

• Mr. Biggar. —Undoubtedly. 

President. —Now that the conference has broken down do you think that 
more salt would come in or do you think that the prices are sufficiently 
remunerative for your principals to carry on? 

Mr, Biggar. —I haven’t got any information as regards that. It now 
remains to be seen who can carry on and who cannot now that the confer¬ 
ence is broken. 

Dr. Matthni. —One reason why prices began to fall since the confer¬ 
ence started was that they cut prices deliberately with a view to keep 
out the others. Somewhere about August, 1928, Liverpool price dropped 
from Rs. 108 to Rs, 80. That drop was largely due to outside supplies 
coming into the country. Now that the conference has broken dowiv would 
not there be a tendency for the prices to go back to a higher level because 
there is no deliberate cut by any organized body? 

Mr, Biggar .—That redxiction in August, 1928 coincides with the arrival 
of cargo from Tunis imported by us and it did not keep ns out. We 
brought two more cargoes in 1929. 

President .—What price did you get then? 

Mr, Bigger. —In Aiigust, 1928, we started with Rs. 102 eic-steamer. 
The conference came down by ,Rs, 30 and we effected onr sales at Rs. 73- 
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TJieti in February and April, 1920 we had two eargoes which we cleared 
at about Rs. 70 and 6d respeetjveJy. 

Rresident. —^Now the market is more or leas again open to anybody. 

Mr. JiUjijar. —^Yes. 

Rresklent. —This new salt that you are talking about may want a market. 
Then there is another big company started in Soudan (The Port Soudan 
Syndicate); Roumania is also wanting to com© in and there is also more 
salt coming from Spain. It is impossible to foresee what level the prices 
might reach. 

Mr. ISiggar. —Prices cannot go higher. 

President. —They would probably be lower. 

Mr. ISiggar. —Yes, for some time. 

President. —Yesterday we went into this question to some extent with 
(he other importers and there was only a very brief repoi't in idle papers. 
But then there was enough for you to follow what the idea is. It is 
quite obvious from the figures and such evidence as ive have taken that 
the fluctuations in prices are so violent that assuming that the Indian 
industry makes out a case for protection, no scale of protection can be 
fixed which w'ould give stability to the industry unless prices are stabilised. 
Now, what we wish to know from the trade is first of all vrhether you 
agree that the prices are to be stabilised, or whether you think that prices 
should continue as they are. The first thing I want to know is whether 
prices should not be stabilised in the interest of all parties. It is quite 
plain that the prices have varied between Rs. GO and Rs. 120 and that 
is a big variation. 

Mr. Biggar. —I think that there is bound to be a big variation. You 
will have cut throat competition and only two or three people can stand 
this and the rest will drop out. 

President. —What will happen to the infant Indian industry in the 
meanwhile? Is it to close down and start again when the conditions are 
better? That cannot be done. We know that economic forces would lead 
to certain results but that would take a very long time. 

Mr. Biggar. —I think that now that the conference haa practically 
dissolved, there will he open competition. 

President, —That also is not an easy problem. A company which wants 
a market, in order to increase its production, may sell evem at a loss 
in one part of the world and make up in another part. That is not neces¬ 
sarily going to help us. 

Mr. Biggar. —Do you mean that there will be dumping here? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Biggar. —As regards the Aleditorranean, they don’t sell in India 
unless they can help it because it is crushed salt which is wanted here. 
Tunis and Spain sell uncrushed salt to fisheries on the continent. 

President. —That is specially crushed for India? 

Mr. Biggar. —^Yes. 

Br. Maithai. —At present does the bulk of the Tunis salt come to India? 

Mr. Biggar. —No. They li.avc put in a crushing mill because they need 
an extra market. 

President. —They are doing it in order to get a better average price, 

Mr. Biggar. — T don’t know. I am told that they are not interested 
:ti India at present prices definilely. lint then T don’t know how far it 
is true that they are getting better prices elsewhere, 

President —That m-ay T>o quite nil right. We cannot wait until things 
right themBelves, it we are to make any reeommendations to encourage 
the prodaction of salt in this country. The first essential is to stabilise 
prices at a level which the industry requires. 

Mr. Price.—There are other factors such as exchange, etis. 
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President. —^We have to proceed independently of them. Supposing we 
are satisfied that this salt can be produced in this country we say it should 
get such and such price and whatever the price outside India is the price 
in the country should be kept within these levels. But I take it from 
the point of view of non-conference importers, that if the imports were 
controlled and the salt was purchased in the open market it would suit 
them hotter. 

Mr. Jliijjjar, —How do you mean? 

President. —Supposing Government passed a law that nobody should 
import except themselves or anybody under licence. 

Mr. JHuyar. —You mean controlling in that way. 

President. —The imports will be prohibited except under licence. Govern¬ 
ment or anybody authorised by Government can import. Then they will 
say “ we want 500,000 tons of salt for India ”. They will first give the 
chance to the Indian manufacturers and say “ how much can you give us ”. 
The price will be stated which would be considered a fair price for them 
iind if they are prepared to give that salt of the required quality then 
they' will get the order. As regards the remainder it will be bought in 
the open market. 

Mr. Price. —By tender? 

President. —Yes, and everybody manufacturing that class of salt will 
be at liberty to tender. 1 am putting it to you as non-conference ipiporters 
whether it would not be better for you than having a conferonce like tliis? 

dir. 1 ‘rive. —You will call for tenders for the balance? 

Mr. Mathias. —All importers would tender to Government and take their 
chaiue. 

Mr. Jliggar.- —I think it would be speculating for this reason; I take it 
we would be asked to tender for 12 months supply and would have to 
depend on the chance of getting freight which can vary enormously. 

president. —That is how. all commodities are bought by Government. 
Vou can make contracts for freights too. 

Mr. Jliggar. —It is not easy to make contracts for tramp freight for 
12 inoiitlis. 

.Mr. i'r/r;e,—Freight is a big factor in the purchase of salt. 

Mr. ]iiggar.~—We can fix up contracts for 12 months on the coast, but 
it would not be so easy to get freights for 12 months from Spain. 

President. —The position of Spain i.s difi'erent, but as regards Aden the 
Bed Sea ports and other Mediterranean ports the position is much simpler. 

Mr. Mathias. —T suppose if tenders are called for every three months 
there would be no great difficulty about freight then ? 

Mr. Price. —Will all the imports be split up or given to one country? 

^fr. Mathias. —It will depend upon the tender. 

Mr. TUggar, —A ship would require a full cargo. 

president. —There .should bo no difficulty about that. You are given a 
period uitliin which to supply and you can always arrange how deliveries 
are to be given provided you don’t exceed the maximum limit. That is a 
matter of detail. I am now discussing with you the principles. I am 
asking you whether from the non-conferenco point of view this is not a 
better sy.stem than the eonferenee system where you are at the mercy 
of imany' varying factors. 

Mr. Mathias. —You don’t think there would be difficulty about freight, 
do yoTi ? 

Mr. Piggg.r. — T don’t tbink it would be difficult. It would depend a 
good deal on how long they take to deeide. If tenders could bo decided 
quickly T tbink we can get freight; if it takes long the freight conditions 
might change entirely and ste.amer owners would iiist put on an extra price 
in c.qse things went against them. 
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Mr. Mathias. —After all tlie Bengal inai-ket is a fairly good market and 
1 suppose no manufacturer would refuse to tender. 

Mr. Biygar. —You will get a cheaper price if you can decide quickly. 

J'lcsideiU.—They can ask for tenders for ready delivei-y as they require. 

.i/r. iiiggut. —-That is possible. 

1'icsideiit .—That is to say for a month or for six weeks or so; there 
would bo enough salt in the world to get their rcqaii cments. You will 
have to quote either here or in Loudon and then jou get your order 
and .send it straight oft. 

Mr. Bigyar. —As regards time, generally they deliver withiii a month. 
You can say January shipment or March .shipment and so on. Would 
that he good enough for youp 

President.- —Supposing this system is introducetl it would siilr the trade 
best and it is better for the Government or anybody el.se who is in charge 
of it to go into the market when it requires anything and say that it wants 
so much salt. Long term contracts are open to objection because the 
buyer is also tied down to that price and the seller runs the risk of fluctua¬ 
tion in the market as well as in freights and so on. Thei'efore it is much 
better to take ready delivery. 

.Ur. Bii.iiiar .—if you call for tenders say every llirce mouths it would be 
good enough. 

Mr. Mafhkis .—Or on the first of each month. ,\iti>r all lenders can be 
submitted by wire. 

Mr. Jiidyar .—If you call for teuder.s for promjit delivery oncli month 
you may got fluctuations owing to lack of prompt stciimers. 

President. —TTiey will fix the sale pi'ice hor<! in tlie cotuixry. There 
are two difi'erent things: they will buy in the cheapest market and sell 
at a fixed price. 

Mr. Biggar. —It might lead to profiteering. 

President. —If it is a State monopoly there will he no ])rofitcer'ing. 

Mr. Mathias. —If they call for tenders on the first of each montli you 
can obtain tenders from your principals by wire. 

Mr. Biggar. —It will not be easy always to get immediate .sliipmeat. If 
you call for tenders in January for shipments in March it w-oiild be easy. 
A month .ahead we could do. 

President. —That may be just the time. I am jmst asking the industry 
what it thinks. 

Mr. Biggar. —Approximately that would be convenient. 

MMathias. —That would mean monthly tenders for delivery in two 
months time. 

Mr. Biggar. —I was thinking of calling for tenders on the 1st March 
for shipment in April. Could you tell us how long it would take to decide 
these tenders? 

President. —They will have to be decided at once of course. 

Mr. Biggar. —Those who get the tenders would have to have the steam¬ 
ship companies behind them, so that the sooner the Goveriiracnt can decide 
the tenders the better. 

Dr. Matthai. —Apart from the variations in freight us tar as your salt 
is concerned are there large variations in the f.o.b. ))rices? 

Mr. Biggar. —I can’t say. I do not know what tlioir costs arc. They 
say that at the present state of tlio Calcutta market it doesn’t pay them 
to sell here. I don’t know whether that is because of their co.st or whether 
thtw arc getting better prices elsewhere. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you any information about f.o.h, price.s, Mr 
Kasam DadaP 

Mr. Kasam Dada.—No. 
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President. The quantity required relatively to the amount of freight 
available in the world is very small and 1 don’t think we need anticipate 
any difficulty about that. After all, for 500,000 tons you can find freight 
very easily. 

Mr. Piggnr .—Tramp Steamers are fi'ee lances; they have an extra¬ 
ordinary tendency to vary their route. Any big crop will attract the.ni to 
that part. They are not tied down to any particular coast. 

President .—Where freights come in it is unusual to have long term 
contracts unless they have a clause as regards freight. Is that right? 

Mr. lliggar. —If you call for monthly shipments a month or so ahead I 
don’t think there will be difficulty about getting freight. 

President .—As regards the quality we don’t think there are as many 
qualities as are sold in the market. Salt is not known in other parts 
of the world as Tunis salt or Cheshire salt or .any other salt. 

Mr. Biggar. —It may not ho know'n even in Calcutta like that. 

President. —These are qualities invented by the trade more or less. 
There is no other place in the world whore a man will call it Tunis salt, 
Or'Cheshire salt and so on. 

Mr. liiggar. —We call it by its name, from the place whence it comes 
and the baz.ar chooses to attach importance to it. 

President. —Does the bazar do it? It is the tr.ader who does it. But 
if a man in the .street is asked what salt it is, he won’t know. You want 
to push the.se .salts and thcrtfforo you go and tell this man that your salt 
is better than the other but it is not necessarily better. 

Mr. Dey. —That is true. Actually the niufassal people do not know 
whether it is Spanish or Port Said or any other salt. 

Mr. Biggar. —I am interested in the persons who bnj' from me and they 
have a distinct preference. 

/’rc.vidc'ai.—-But the consumer doe.s not know the difference between one 
salt and another. 

Mr. Dc)/,- -The consumer does not know whether it is conference or non- 
conferciico salt. 

Air. 7i)(/(;ur.—The Boiimanian salt is almo.st ju.st the .same as Hamburg 
salt: tliat is non-conference salt and wo have really got higher price for 
th a t. 

President.-- Yon may get a fairly high price for that, but that does 
not show that the inferior salt in the bazar does not get the same price. 

Mr. Biggar. —I say that my buyers make that distinction. 

President .—We h.ave tested it and wo don’t want to repe.at the test. 
If wo did that f don’t think you wdll he aide to differentiate hetwoen one 
salt and another, and the dealer .also will not bo .able to dift'erentiato to this 
extent that ho can tell the difforoiice in the price. 

Mr. Biggar. —Then T don’t know wdiy they buy the expen.sivo varieties. 

President. —I don’t know, unless they are making more money out of it. 

Air. Biggar. —I can’t see why they pay Rs. 80 for the stuff which they 
can buy for Bs. 60 and pass off as the same thing. 

President. —I think it happens in this way: the dealer buys those salts 
in which he e.an make most profit. T will give you an instance. Supposing 
he is in the liabit of taking Hamburg salt whicb is more expensive by 
Rs. 5 than Sp:inisb salt, be buys n cargo of Spanish salt and there is a 
good margin. He says, my consumer does not know whether it is 
Hamburg or Spanish or something between the two ” and he prob.ably gets 
for it the same price as H;unburg salt. 

ID-. Pigaar .—If be can do that why doe.s be liny Hamburg at all? 

Air. Mathias. —There is a certain clas.s of persons wbe will go to the 
market and ask for Cheshire or Hamburg salt 
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Mr. Biggar. —What frankly puzzles me is that if it is so difficult to 
distinguish why do they buy expensive varieties? 

*¥r, Mathias. —I suppose the dealers are honest! 

■ I’re.-iident. —I should imagine that the dealers are very honest and that 
when their customers want Hamburg he gives them Hamburg, but if he 
is dishonest he can pass of something else. 

Mr. Biggar. —By doing that he would probably be undercutting the 
honest Hamburg dealor, who cannot then trade. 

Frrsidrnt. —That is why flliosbirc has dropped out from 80 per cent, to 
16 per cent. These economic forces take time to re-act. As I say tbs 
iloaler need not bo dishonest. He deals in salt; he keeps three or four 
qualities. If a man wants Cheshire salt he gets it. But if a man doesn’t 
care, ho simply wants salt, naturally the dealer gives him the salt that 
pas^s him most. If he was dealing in only one quality of salt J can under¬ 
stand that hut when he deals in three or four different kinds he wants 
to make most money. If a man wants Cheshire ho says, “ this is the price 
of Cheshire salt ” and shows him others which are cheaper and people 
take the cheaper quality. 

Mr. That is the case. Vou will find that Aden has increased 

very largely and has replaced salts that are more costly within the last 
twenty years. 

Mr. Biggar. —That is so. 

President. —Formerly Liverpool used to supply 76 to 80 per cent., but 
now-a-days it is supplying only 16 per cent, and the difference in price 
is not nearly as great as it was before. What does it show? It shows that 
people are really not prepared to pay a very much higher price for Liverpool 
than for the inferior salt, 

Mr. Biggar. —Liverpool is of course not in the same position. It comes 
out in parcels cheaper than full cargoes do. 

President. —It does. 

Mr. Biggar. —I think I am correct in saying—^yoii can easily find that 
out—that there is a sort of handobast. The steamers can’t come in full 
cargo from there. It is a question of coming partly in ballasst or filling 
up with salt. 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Biggar. —On these conditions they can take a parcel of 1,000 tons 
cheaper than a tramp steamer can with full cargo. They probably just 
have a handobast by which they fill up as much salt as they require. 

1‘resident. —Which is better, Hamburg Vacca or Hamburg fine.^ 

Mr. Bey. —Hamburg Vacca. 

Presidenf.—In the market H.amburg Vacca is sold at a very much higher 
price. What I don’t understand is this: at one time there was a difference 
of Rs. 11 between these two. Why should the consumer pay ,Rs. 11? An 
ordinary man, the man who eats this salt does not know why. 

Mr. Biggar. —From the sellers’ point of view people profess preference 
and we recognise it. We have to, in order to sell. 

President. —It may pay the dealer to do so, but what 1 want to know is, 
is there any real justification speaking from commonsense point of view for 
this difference of Rs. 10 or Rs. 11 for these two grades of salt? 

Mr, Biggar. —I cannot see very much difference in colour. The only 
difference that I have understood between these two is the difference in grain. 

President. —As an ordinary man 1 ask you whether you would pay 
Rs. 11 more. To start with, really speaking, on the actual qualities there 
=s no room for the difference in price. 

Mr. Biggar. —T should not say personally. But as we are tradesmen we 
have to soli. If it is .asked for I should try and supply. 
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l:‘: caident, —Now tlie trade is out of the vvay. On the assumption tiiat 
the sciieiue of ours would go through, do you agree that it would be better 
mure or less if these artificial difforonee in qualities were abolished;' 

Mr. liuji/ar. —Speaking for India do you mean? 

1‘ residerit. —Yes. 

Mr. 'Bigijar, —All I can say is I canuot understand why they have these 
i I I'J 1:1 eiioiis. 

I'leaidmii .—Therefore if you cannot understand the thing, there is no 
I'casuii wliy it should continue, 

Mr. Jiiggar. —In the bazaar in almost all trades they have extra¬ 
ordinary preferences. We try to compete against them ami we ti'y and 
convince them. It would bo much easier lor us if vvo could tell them what 
they ought to buy. 

rrc.iideni. —(Juite true. If there i.s no reason for the continuance of this 
state ol affairs, tlmy have to di.scontinue it. W'e are leaving the trade 
■Jilt of accovint. VVe are not interested in tlie trade particularly. Now we 
arc interested in the consumer. If the consumer really speaking doesn’t 
make any difference, why siiould he be made to p.ay more for .a qu.aiity which 
doesn’t really exist? 

Mr. Ttiggar. —I don’t see why ho should have these preferences. 

1‘rusident. —From the point of view of purchasing in the open market, if 
wo were to ask for tenders for Tunis salt or Cadiz salt, we are in the 
same difficulty. But if we were to ask for tender for white cru.shod salt, 
quality being proscribed, it would be much cheaper, would it not? How 
is the Goveranieut to go into the market and u.sli. for wdiat P 
21r, Price. —You would pre.scribc standards. 

Prenident .—Two or tliree difi’erent standards on analysis. S.ait is a 
chemical and therefore it is possible to prescribe the quality and say “ ’This 
is our first, second and third grade ”. At present don’t you agree that 
there are broadly siioaking about S kinds of salt .available in the market. 
Fir.st you have got this Liverjmol, Chesinro and FTamhiirg superior and then 
you Imve got all tlieso, Spanish, Port Said, Tuni.s and the rest and then 
you have got Aden. Aden .salt is distiucHv different from tho.se other 
salts. (Sample.s .sliown.) Therefore so far as the crushed salt is concerned, 
there need not lie more than three grades, is that not so? 

Mr. Price. —Yes. 

President. —First is Liverpool by itself. If is n different process. You 
have got this fine crushed and then you have the other quality. 

Mr. Biggar. —I agree. 

Mr. Price. —You would call for special tender.s as regards Taverpool or 
for the thfee grades. 

Prcaidenf .—Three qimlitiea. It mav be two qualities. If all depends 
on how the market takes. The fewer the qnalitie.s the bettor ch.ance there 
is of eqii.alising prices. 

Mr. Price. —How do yon know from yonr point of view which sait was 
wanted? Ho yon .always get the best quality or the lowest? 

Prcuidcnt. _The aim would he to encourjige that salt in tlie market for 

■ liich ihere is a general dem.and. The prices mn.st bo so _ adjusted only 
that salt is principally sold. But that is not a thing which either you 
nr T can say str.aight off until the new seheme is tried. 

Mr. Biqpar.—Would tlie Government propose to retail salt? 

PrcBdeni. —The retail question doesn’t arise at .all. 

Mr. Biggar. —C.an they ensure any better than the present trarh' that 
the consumer -would not tiave to p.ay more? 

Mr Maihina. —They would by fixing the price definitely for a long period 
years_they might'fix it .at' Bs. 7.fi for instance-that would give suffi¬ 

cient time for the retailers to .standardise price.s. 
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Mt. Biggar .—The idea is to fix prices for a long time, 

I’resident. —The idea is to stabilise the prices permanently, It is a 
thing which is required by people always. There is no question oi profiteer¬ 
ing. The salt will continue to be sold at the same price or if there is any 
surplus it goes to the tjovernment—or at such price as may be fixed. 

.]fr. Brice. —Is there any other commodity which is being treated like this? 

President, —There is no other commodity which is in such universal use 
as salt, 

Mr. Price. —Sugar^ 

President. —Salt is much more in use than sugar. 

Dr. jl/ai(7iat.—Control of salt is a usual feature in various countries. 

President. —We can’t find any solution of this problem. The first is 
the protection of the Indian industry. That is important. The second is 
the control of quality and the third is tho stabilisation of prices. Stabilisa¬ 
tion of prices and the protection of the industry are really one and the 
same question. 

Mr. Bi(j(lnr. —When you say protection, I take it you mean expansion too, 

J’residenf. —Ye.s. Wliat would happen would be if the Indian produc¬ 
tion increased, foreign salt would go out. 

Mr. Higijar. —Do you think that it would get to the stage that it could 
dispense with protection and supply the whole demand of India? 

President, —The idea of protection in this cose is very different. This 
scheme doe.sn’t contemplate any protection in the ordinary way at all. You 
simply got a certain price for a certain quality. If that price is not 
higher than the price at which foreign salt is being sold in the market, 
'■■here is no question of its not being able to do without protection. 

.'Ur. I/af/ria.s.—There is no permanent burden on the consumer. 

Mr. Bigiinr. —Do you propose to pay for the Indian product at a higher 
price than you pay for the same stuff that you buy by tender? 

President, —It may be liiglier or it may be lower. It is a reasonable 
orice for the manufacturer and if we are sati.sfied that this price will not 
e,xcced the price which tho consumer on an average has paid for the last 
ten years, there i,s no reason why the Indian manufacturer should not get 
that price. It is only to give him a feeling of security. Supposing this 
is done, how f.ar tho present organisation wilt be continued as regards the 
trade. 

itfr. Biggar.—In our own case our principals correspond with us when 
they are sending out a cargo. They charter a steamer when things are in 
their favour, when thing.s are cheap. 

I’resident. —Your position ivoidd remain the same assuming that your 
tender is accepted. 

Mr. Biggar. —I. should still ho the agent for it. 

.Ifr. Mathias. —The only difference is if your tender is accepted that your 
principals are sure of their price, whereas in the present case there is 
more fliictnntion. 

Mr, Biggar. —In some eases the principals have sent cargoes and have 
taken their chance. In some cases they have .sold them outright. In some 
case they are sent to ns and our principals at home tell us at what price 
we ought to sell. 

Mr. Mathias. —In a .sense there would he more certainty as far as the 
price is concerned. 

Mr. Biggar.—Yes. The only objection from their point of view would 
be tlmt they might have stock to sell in India at the best price that they 
could get. If they tendered, they would have to make sure that they did. 

Pre.cident.—That is perfectly true. The trade also must take some 
responsibility v'hcn tbe change takes place. 
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President. In so far as the foreign manufacturer is concerned, it may 
be a merely temporary matter. If India produces this salt, the foreign salt 
will have to make way. It is merely a postponement. 

Mr. Price ,—That is right. 

1 / esident. Of course if India doesrTt at all succeed in producing this 
salt, there is an end of it. But 1 am very doubtful whether that would 
happen. It is only during the transitional period that this question arises. 

Air. Price. How long do you think it would take to shut out the 
foreign imports? 

President .—Some manufacturers are very’ good optimists. If you believe 
them, it might take two years. There are others who think that it might take 
10 years. There are still others who think that it would never happen. Un¬ 
less we are sure that some time or other—we cannot definitely fix the 
period—India is going to manufacture this class of salt we m.ay say that it 
is not worth doing. 

Mr. Biggar .—The idea is that eventually India will be able to dispense 
with imports entirely? 

President. —Well, that is the object. 

Mr. Biggar .—Ho you mean that if there is no prospect within some time, 
you don’t propose to protect at all? 

President .—We never fix the period. If we are satisfied that in five, 
ten, fifteen or twenty years—or it may be more—it can be done, we should 
recommend protection. If we are satisfied on the other hand that it can 
never be done, we say that it cannot be done, that is to say if it is a 
question of protection in the ordinary way by increasing the burden on the 
consumer. Hero that is not the case. 

Mr. BifKiur .—You will only put the proposal for helping the industry 
foT'wurd if you think that eventually India can supply enough to dispense 
witli the imports entirely? 

President.— Tf we are satisfied that no greater burden is imposed by 
this, we will do so. It does not matter if India docs not produce the whole 
quantity. The whole point is thi.s: if the consumer has not got to pay 
•anytliing for it, there is no reason why it should not go on for ever until 
India docs produce. As it h.-ippens, the price at which the salt is sold 
may he very much higher than would suffice for the Indian mamifaeturer. 

Mr. Mnhomed, have you any suggestions to make? 

Mr. A. Alohomed. —(On behalf of Me.ssr.s, W. M. Kasam Hada). Our 
position will be quite clear from this letter. 

“ We beg to state that our firm of Me.ssrs. Hoosen Kasam Hada has 
been interested in the Salt Trade, in India since over forty years, and take 
the liberty of placing onr views before the Board for their consideration. 

From our past experience Huring .nid Post-War period you will all 
agree with me, that it is really high time, that an attempt should be made 
to make India self-supporting in its .supply of salt for homo requirements, 
and we would recommend the Board to reduce annas four per maund in duty 
on salt m.anufnctnred in India, .so as to encourage the Indian Salt Factories 
to develop their works on modern principles and manufacture good, white 
crushed qualities .suitable for Bengal and Burma markets. 

In this connection, we w’onid also like to add that Aden Salt Factories 
he included amongst the Indian Salt Works as three out of four factories 
in Aden belong to Indians, with Indian management .and Indian capital. 
They .also manufacture qualities, which are perfectly suit.able for our markets. 
Besides these, they can supply practically 50 per cent, of the^ Bengal’s 
requirements. Without the inclusion of the Aden Factories, it is impossible 
for other Indian concerns to meet the requirements of this province. Karachi 
has .also started m.anufactnring v'ery suitahlo qualities and^Okha in course 
of time we understand will also be able to make larger shipments for thi» 
market 
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Th« concession in duty on Indian salt which we recommend should be 
for a period of at least five years, within which time the Indian salt 
concerns ought to be able to stand on their own legs and to be fit enough 
to stand against foreign competition. 

In short there are two factors essential for making India self-support¬ 
ing in its supply of salt; firstly a concessional duty be introduced for a 
period of five years and secondly that Aden salt factories be included amongst 
the Indian concerns. 

We shall consider it an honour if we can help you any further in your 
present difficult and arduous task.” 

President. —This aspect of the case has already been put to us. 

Mr. Mohomed. —I may say here that Messrs. Hoosen Kasain Dacia are keen 
to invest .a big sum (say 25 to 60 lakhs of rupees), provided Government 
gives them a concessional duty, on any plot of land suggested by Government. 

President, —What do you mean? 

Mr. Mohomed. —They want to become manufacturers hut they have not 
got the facilities. 

President. —What facilities? 

M.r, Mohomed. —A new company, yon will admit, cannot compete against 
well established foreign concerns. 

President. —Do you propose to start a factory? 

Mr. Mohrimed. —Yes, in any place which Government may recommend. 

President.~Tt is not the duty of Government to recommend a site. 

il/r, Mohomed. —Karachi will he a suitable site. 

President. —If we deicide to assist this industry—whether by a duty 
•of four annas or in some other way—^tben there will be time enough to find 
out whore you are to invest your Jls. 15 lakhs which is in your pocket. 

ilfr. Mohomed. —It depends on what other things you suggest. 

President. —Quite, If I wore you, I would not be in such a hurry to 
invest till I knew the whole thing. 

Mr, Mohomed. —Exactly. Only when the concession in duty is granted 
we will invest the money, hut T am discussing this now because our future 
actions denend on your decision. 
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BABU ASHUTOSH SIL. 

Evidence of Babu ASHUTOSH SIL recorded at Calcutta on 
Thursday, 17th January, 1930. 

President. —-You are interested in salt business tor hoV many years.. 
Mr. Sil? 

Mr. Sil. —For the past three decades. 

President. —In what way are you interested? 

Mr. Sil. —I am buying salt and selling it in the inufassal. 

President. —^You buy on your own account? 

Mr. Sil.—Yes. 

President, —In what part of the mufassal do you generally sell? 

Mr. Sil. —Up to Uibrugarh in Assam, Benares in the United Provinces 
and in the south to Bhadrak, Chandbali and other stations. 

Dr. Matthai. —What business do you do per month? 

Mr. Sil. —About 80,000 raannds per month. 

President. —What is the principal kind of salt you deal in? 

Mr. Sil. —T deal mostly in cheap salt, Aden fine, Ma.ssowah and that kind 
of salt. 

President. —You don’t deal in Liverpool salt? 

Mr. Sil. —Yes I do. There are certain markets where Liverpool salt is 
wanted, there are certain markets where Port Said salt is wanted, but chiefly 
cheap salt is wanted in all markets. 

Dr. Matthai. —What markets want Liverpool salt? 

Mr. Sil. —Manipur Road, Arrali, Patna, etc. 

President. —First of all I suppose you get orders from your agents? 

Mr. Sil.—Yea. 

President. —Then you buy against these orders? 

Mr. Sil.—l keep stocks of salt in the galas on my own account. 

President. —Have you got separate galas. 

Mr, Sil. —No. I don’t pay rent for the gala. If I buy 5,000 maunds I' 
take out bills of entry and the salt is left not separately but with the bonded 
salt which I consume gradually, say 2,000 maunds to-day, a 1.000 maunds to¬ 
morrow and so on. 

President. —First of all you buy the salt? 

Mr. Sil. —Yes. 1 have 40,000 maunds of salt in the galas. 

President. —-You keep stocks in the importers’ godown? 

Mr. Sil.—Yea. 

President. —You have already paid for it? 

Mr. Sil. —No. Before delivery we have to pay the duty on the salt to the 
Government and the value of the salt to the bonders and then we get delivery 
orders. 

President. —You first make the contract with him? 

Mr. Sil .—All contracts are verbal. These importers and bonders rely on 
us. 

President. —These sales are a sort of forward purchases on your part? 

Mr. Sil. —Mostly we do so, because unless we purchase forward if to¬ 
morrow the market goes up where shall I be? 

President. —What is the price that you pay? 
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Mr. Sil. —Supposing I buy salt at Bs. 50 to-day; if I take delivery to¬ 
morrow I have to pay Messrs. Turner Morrison & Oo., at Es. 60, and they 
will issue to me a delivery order. 

Prr.sKlent. —It i.s a forward s.ale if you are taking delivery a raonth hence? 

Mr, Sil. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai .—You pay the price which rules on the day on which the 
contract is made? 

BIr. Sil.—Yea. 

Dr, Matthai. —But the actual payment is not made till you take delivery. 

Mr. jS’*!.—T hat is so. 

President. —What is the usual time between the date of contiact and date 
of delivery? 

BIr. Sil. —That is mutually arranged; that depends on the raarket condi¬ 
tions. 

President. —How do you determine the different classes of salt that you 
have to buy? 

Mr. Sil. —I am in this line for a great many years and I can distinguish 
one salt from the other. 

President. —That is true but you do not know how much of each quality 
is required. How do you find that out? 

BIr. Sil.~-"-VoT example you are a seller of Liverpool salt; I take 10,000 
raauncls from you. Another man sells Massowah salt, f take 1,000 maunds 
of that and as soon as those salts are sold I enter into another contract with 
some other man. That is my practice. 

President. —Have you got your own agents in the mufassal? 

BIr, Sil, —No, but I secure orders. 

President."-How do you secure them? 

Mr. Sil. —By canvassing the mufassal people’s agents here. 

Mr, Mathias. —Do you send wagon loads. 

BIr. Sil—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Direct to the customer? 

Mr. Sil. —Direct to the consumer there. The railway rece;j)t will be in 
my name. The consignee may bo Ganesb Das, Araria or somebody else. 

President. —Does he pay you cash? 

BIr, Sil. —No. On production of railway receipt wo realise cash. 

President. —After you have sent the consignment do you hand over the 
receipt? 

Mr. Sil. —I hand over the receipt to the mufassal people’s agent here in 
Calcutta. 

President. —He pays you cash? 

BIr. Sil. —Our system is cash but he generally pays within two or three 
days. That is done with mutual consent. 

Dr. Blatthai. —Do you sell in Bihar? 

Mr, Sil, —Yes in almost all parts. 

Dr. Matthai. —In what part of Bihar do you sell? 

Mr. Madhupur, Ivarmatar, Baidyanatli, Jamtara and all these 

places. 

Dr, Matthai. —The demand in Bihar is for the same kind of salt as in 
Bengal ? 

Mr, Sil. —Yes, practically the same. 

President. —We want to know how far the prices in the mufassal are 
affected by a rise or fall in the prices here and we have got no evidence so 
far. 
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Mr. Sil. —They send letters or telegrams. If for example the salt price 
has dropped down by Rs. 8 they immediately send a wire. 

President. —Of course the wholesaler knows what the prices are in Calcutta, 
but when he sells does he increase or reduce the price? 

Mr. Sil. —No. The practice of business people is this. Supposing I have 
purchased certain quality of salt at Bs. 2. I will try to realise that Rs. 2 by 
selling the salt and when that stock is consumed then they indent for further 
salt. 

President —You will do so. 

Mr. Sil. —The mufassal people. 

President. —The mufassal people (wholesalers) will sell in bags. 

Mr. Sil.—Yea. 

President. —Supposing the price of salt when he buys it is Bs. 60 and 
there is a sudden drop of Rs. 10 and he has got stock will he sell at Rs. 50 
or what? 

Mr. Sil. —He will try to get as much as ho can. That is the business 
policy. 

President. —1 know. That is what I am trying to understand. 

Hr. Matthai. —Somebody else who might have purchased at the reduced 
rate might perhaps .... 

Mr. Sil. —Then he must have to go with him. 

Hr. Matthai.—li he has sufficient stock this man’s price must come down. 

Mr. Sil. —Certainly. 

Mr. Mathias. —^That presumes there are several dealers in the market in 
the mufassal. 

Mr. Sil—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —If a particular place is not a big town even if the price is 
reduced to Rs. 50, if he has been selling before at Rs. 100 he will continue 
to sell at Bs. 100. 

Mr. Sil. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —It entirely depends on what competition he has to face. 

President. —But in most places there won’t be many dealers. 

Mr. Sil. —I have seen the mufassal. There are at least three or four 
competitors in almost every place. Nobody can earn money easily. 

President. —They are not losing very much. 

Mr. Sil. —No. 

President. —Can you give me any definite evidence that there has been a 
reduction of Rs. 7 per 100 maunds in the mufassal ? 

Mr. Sil. —I can’t point out in black and white. 

President. —Then how do you know? 

Mr. Sil. —No sooner aro the old stocks consumed than they will sell at the 
reduced rate. 

Hr. Matthai. —Have you any information during the past week in the 
districts where you are selling that the prices have come down? 

Mr. Sil. —Not yet. One wagon takes about 8 to 10 days to reach destin¬ 
ation. 

Hr. Matthai. —^Your impression is that it is likely to come down P 

Mr. Sil. —It will come down. 

Mr. Mathias. —Taking the wliolesale de.alers in the mufassal to whom you 
sell, if yon have conditioms in the Calcutta market where prices vary very 
quickly-^for instance this w-eek it is Rs. 80, next week it i.s 100 and it drop.s 
to Rs, 75 the week after—it is probable that there will be no reduction in 
tile mufassal proportionate to the reduction in Calcutta. They will try and 
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maintain the higher rate, that is to say they will keep at Its. 100 as long as 
possible. 

Mr. Sil. —They will combine and keep the market at a high figure. 

Mr. Mathias. —When there are frequent variations the reduction in price 
is not passed on to the consumer, isn’t that so? 

Mr. Sil .—I don’t follow. 

Mr. Mathias. —All I mean to say is that if the prices are reduced every 
month or so then any reduction in price really goes to the wholesale dealer 
in the mufassal. It is ho who gets the advantage. 

Mr. Sil. —That is not so. 

Mr. Mathias. —Ho must bo in a position of great uncertainty. He has 
some stocks at Rs. 100. Then in a fortnight or three weeks he has to buy 
again at Rs. 75. Then he has to buy again at Rs. 100. He is continually 
uncertain as to what he will have to p.ay. So in order to protect himself he 
will always sell it at Rs. 100. 

Mr. Sil. —-The practice is this. Supposing I am a merchant in the mufas- 
sal; I have got one wagon load of salt in my stock. I will indent another 
wagon that should be sent to me in a few days. I contract for another 
wagon; in this way the mufassal dealer alw'ays keep.s three wagons on hand 
to touch every market. 

Mr. Mathia.s. —Rut he must fix in his dealings throughout the year such a 
wholesale price as will compensate him for any variations. 

Mr. Sil. —If there be no fluctuations there is no comfort. We want fluc¬ 
tuations. 

Mr. Mathias.—Why f 

Mr. Sil. —Sometimes we lose and sometimes we gain, that is our business 
idea. 

President. —To have some fluctuations? 

Mr. Sil. —Yes. We don’t want stabilised prices. 

Mr. Mathias. —In practice it pays you. The wholesale merchant would as 
a rule aim at selling at a fixed figure as far as possible. Any fluctuations 
there may be would be to his advantage. 

Mr, Sil. —That is so. 

Mr. Mathias. —So that they would really like fluctuations? 

Mr. Sil. —We people like fluctuations. 

Dr. Matthai. —You accept that statement that the wholesaler likes as far 
as possible to have the selling prices fixed more or less, but he would like to 
have downward variations as regards the purchasing prices. Is that your 
position? If he could possibly get a reduction in the price at which he pur¬ 
chases he would be glad but he would not like any variation in the price at 
which he likes to sell. Is that the general position? 

Mr. Sil. —That won’t bo. I have to sell the salt according to the rate at 
which I have i)urchased. If the market goes up 1 will make some profit. 

President. —From the consumer’s point of view don’t you agree fhat these 
fluctuations are not very good? 

Mr. Sil. —We want fluctuations. 

President. —I understand that your point of view is that fluctuations give 
you more scope to make money, hut what about the consumers? 

Mr. Sil. —In Calcutta the grocer sells generally at the same rate. 

President. —It is the same thing in the mufassal. 

Mr. Sil. —Yes. 

President .—Whatever the price in Calcutta may be it does not matter 
to the retailer who always sells at the same price. 

Mr. Si?.—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —How does he fix his price? 



Mv. Sil. To-da-y 2^ seers of salt sell at 4 annas j after a fortnight it is 
also 4 annas. 

Mr. Mathiaii.—On what principle does he sell it .S’ Is it a rate to which 
the cnstomer has been accustomed for a very long time and so is in a position 
to bear? 

Mr. Sil.—After consuming the old stock they will reduce the price. If 
the^ market in Calcutta has come down by, say Ks. 7, the old rates are still 
maintained in the niufassal until the whole of the old stock is consumed. 

president. —In a particular place people have been always selling at so 
ma.iy .seers a rupee so whatever the price in Calcutta is they stick to that 
price, that i,s to say whatever change takes pl.-ice here does not affect them 
there, la that the position? 

Mr. iSi'iL~Tbat is so. 

7)r. Matthai. —How does the average con.sumer buy his salt? Does he 
buy it by itself or does he go for bis vegetables and other things and gets a 
little quantity of salt? Ig that the usual w.iy in which the consumer buys 
hts salt? 

^fr. Sil .—That is the way. 

/Hr. Matthai. —So that there isn’t very nmch .scope for variations in price? 

Mt. Sil.—fie. 

Mr. Mathias. —As regards the wholesale price of salt, take the wholesale 
price of .salt in Calcutta for the last three years. The price of Liverpool salt 
ha.g Inn'll reduced from Its. 118 to about iRs. 73. Has there been a corro- 
■spuiKling reduction in the niufassal also? 

Mr. Sil. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —1 see from tlio figures given to us that in 1917 the price 
was If.s. 2-10-0 and now it i.s .Us: 2-7-0, that is to say it has fallen b,y 3 annas. 
In the iiiearitinie the price of imported salt in the market has dropped by 
7 auiia.s, so that the wliolesalers have not reduced their price to the total 
aiiiouut of reduction. Could we conclude that that is the usual trade prac¬ 
tice? 

Mr, ,S')7.—Yes. 

Mr, Mathias. —I'he wiiolesaler only reduces his price so far as he is com- 
polled to do so by competition, but competition is not .sufficiently elfectiv© to 
reduce tho prices by the total amount of reduction in the price of imported 
salt. 

Mr. Sil. —I am afraid T don’t quite follow. 

Mr. Mathias. —What I was asking you was whether in your experience 
you think that the conditions of coinjictition in the market are such as not 
to compel the wholesale dealer to reduce his iirioe hy the total anioiint by 
which the e.r-ijola prices were reduced. 

Mr. ,Sil. —I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Mathias. —These figures that I have got indicate that the ex-gola 
price has dropped by 7 annas whereas the wholesale price has dropped hy 
3 annas in the last two years. 

Mr. Sil. —What do you mean by wholesale price? 

Mr. Mathias. —’f’he wholesale price in tho Calcutta market—not the ex- 
gola price, not the price at which the shipper sells ex-gola but the wholesale 
ba/.ar price. 

Mr. iSil. —What do you mean by wholesale bazar price? 

rresident.—Tlie price per bag. 

Mr. .Sil. —I cannot give yon any idea. 

President.—Yon say you deal very largely in the cheaper quality salt. 
Supposing tile qualities were different in name, that is to say instead of 
Aden, Massowali, Red Sea or so on wo simply had one quality will you have 
any difficulty in selling that salt? 
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Mr. Sil. —No. 

President."As one single quality? 

Mr. Sil. —but that salt should be fine white. 

President. —The same class as Aden salt? 

Mr. Sil. —That will do. 

President. —You will be able to sell that quality? 

Mr. Sil. —Yes. 

President. —So also the superior quality salt you may be able to sell if you* 
simply called it superior salt instead of Liverpool, Hamburg or Spain. 

Mr. Sil. —Yes. 

President. —^You will have no difficulty in persuading your consumer to 
purchase it? 

Mr. Sil—No. 

President. —Do you think that they will buy it? 

Mr. Sil.—Yes', they will buy provided it is really superior. 

President. —What do you tliink is the ditference in price that you would 
be able to get between the Aden quality and Hamburg or Spanish quality? 

Mr. Sil. —If Aden salt were to be sold at Its. 70 the Spanish salt will be 
sold at Rs. 72. 

President. —And Liverpool? 

^ Mr. Sil. —At Rs. 73. 
president. —That is all? 

Mr. Sil.—Yes. 

president.- —Can you get Liverpool at Rs. 73? 

Mr. Sil. —Formerly there was only a difference of Bs. 3. 

President. —When. 

Mr. Sil. —Before the war. A difference of one anna per bag is sufficient. 
President. —Supposing there was no Liverpool or Hamburg salt people 
will eat it? 

Mr. Sil. —Yes. There will be no difficulty about that. 

President. —Provided at least it is of the Aden quality? 

Mr. Sil. —Yes. 

President. —Of course the Bombay quality will not do. 

2ifr. Sil.—No, but Bombay can produce better salt. Bombay itself con¬ 
sumes a better stuff and sends the refuse here. 

Dr. Matthai .— Have you ever sold Karachi or Okha salt? 

Mr. Sil.- —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —What kind of price did Okha get? 

Mr. Sil. —If Aden is sold at Rs. 70 I can sell Okha at Rs. 68. For the 
last three or four months I am taking a large quantity of Karachi salt. 

President.—The lowest quality of Karachi salt for instance what differ¬ 
ence would you make? 

Mr. Sil. —Grax have got 3 or 4 different qualities. 

President. —The best quality? 

Mr. Sil. —Be.st quality Grax I have sold at Rs. 72 when Liverpool was 
Rs. 80. 

Mr. Mathias. —^You say the actual value of Cheshire salt is only Rs. 3 
more than Aden salt per 100 maunds. How do you account for the fact that 
there is such a big difference. 

Mr. Sil. —These conference people have made it. They are the root; of all 
evils. 

Mr. Mathias. —^You think that the difference in price that there has been 
between Liverpool and other salts is due to the conference? 
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Mr. Sil .—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias .— Now that there is no conference Liverpool salt must come 
down? 

Mr. Sii.—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias .—The conference only started in 1927? 

Mr. Sil .—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. — There has been a bigger difference than Rs. 3 before the 
conference started. 

Mr. Sil. —Yes. That depends on the stock and many other factors. 

Mr. Mathias. —There was no conference in 1924, but we find that the price 
of Liverpool then was Rs. 80 and Aden Rs. 70 so that there was a difference 
of Rs. 10. 

Mr. Sil. —That is according to stocks they held. If you make the differ¬ 
ence big the quantity sold will be small. 

Mr. Mathias.—It seems rather peculiar: looking through the prices year 
after year I find the difference between Aden and Liverpool is Rs. 8 to 
Ba. 10. 

Mr. Sil. —Since the war that difference has been maintained. 

Mr. Mathias. —It has been maintained by the conference, 

Mr. Sil. —The import of Liverpool in those years you are speaking of was 
poor. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you take Liverpool and Aden what kind of difference in 
price must exist between the two qualities of salt? 

Mr. Sil. —Rs. 3. 

Dr. Matthai .—For people to take Aden in preference to Liverpool? 

Mr. Sil—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai .—At present the difference is how much? 

Mr. Sil .—Rs. 7 or 8 between Aden and Liverpool. 

Dr. Matthai .—At that price they will buy both? 

Mr. Sil—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai .—Supposing I want to see that Liverpool salt is not bought 
ac all but only Aden, What kind of difference in price must there be? 

Mr. Sil—ns. 10 to 12. 

Dr. Matthai.—It it is a difference of Rs. 12 people would buy Aden rather 
than Liverpool? 

Mr. Sil .—Yes, 

Dr. Matthai .—In the last 20 years Liverpool consumption has gone down 
from 80 per cent, of the total amount to about 15 per cent: do you attribute 
that to the difference in price between the Aden salt and the Liverpool salt? 

Mr. Sil .—Yes, because Bengal is poor and we want cheap quality. The 
cheapest quality is the best for us. We want cheapness first and foremost. 

President. —I understand your position is this. If Liverpool wished to 
supply the whole of the Bengal market, it would have to sell its salt at only 
Rs. 3 above the Aden salt. If it insists on getting Rs. 8 more than the Aden 
salt, it would gradually lose the market. 

Mr. Sil .—Yes, 

President .—That is Spanish salt and this is Aden (Samples were shown). 
Do you see any great difference between the two ? 

Mr. Sil —Not much. Of course the Spanish salt is whiter. 

President .—A little bit whiter. 

Mr. Sil .—Yes. 

President. —Therefore it is worth Rs. 2 more. 

Mr. Sil .—Yes. 
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President. —The point is if the Spanish salt is not there, will you get the 
same price more or less for this Aden salt as you would get for the Spanish 
salt ? 

Mr. Sil, —If the importers asked for a higher price, we must pay a higher 
price. 

President. —I am talking of the consumer here. Will you be prepared to 
pay the same price for Aden as for Spanish? 

Mr. Sil. —Yes, because the other salt is not available. * 

Mr. Mathias. —Bo you mean that the price really depends on competition? 

Mr. Sil. —Yes. 

President. —You have thirty years’ experience. Supposing you were asked 
to market only two qualities of salt—superior and white crushed—hovr would 
you fix the prices? 

Mr. Sil. —On the purchasing price. Of course, I would have to keep a 
certain amount of margin for sale. 

President. —How will you fix them supposing there are only two qualities? 

Mr. Sil.—It the Aden salt is selling at Rs. 76, the better salt will be sold 
.at Rs. 79- 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you mean Liverpool? 

Mr. Sil—Yes. 

President. —What you mean is that if Liverpool wanted to sell a fairly 
good quantity, it would only sell at Rs. 3 difference. 

Mr. Sil. —Yes. 

President. —There would be a certain quantity of Liverpool salt always 
sold in the market even if the difference was very big. 

Mr. Sil. —Yes. Recently I sent two wagons of salt to Haludpuikur but 
they were refused. They wanted Aden fine but as the market went down I 
sent Rumanian salt instead which is a better stuff. They refused to accept 
it. 

President. —Who are these people in Haludpukur? 

Mr. Sil. —Marwaria. There are certain stations where only certedn salts 
are consumed. 

President. —Would you be in favour of the abolition of the distinction 
between different qualities? I am asking your opinion as a dealer. 

Mr. Sil, —No, I am not in favour. 

President. —Why? Is it because it gives you more scope for fluctuations? 

Mr, SU. —Yes. 

President. —It is for that reason that you would not like the distinction 
in quality to be abolished? 

Mr. Sil- —The Conference people have robbed us right and left in these 
three years, viz., 1927, 1928 and 1929. Had there been no conference and had 
there been free competition, the market would have come down and the 
people would have been benefited. 

President. —But you would not sell at cheap rates. 

Mr. SU. —Why not? 

Mri Mathias. —1 quite admit that you would reduce your price but the 
retailers in the mufassal will not reduce his price. 

Mr. Sil —They will do so. 

President, —The conference has now broken down. Supposing thi5re is no 
‘further conference, at what price do you expect to get the Liverpool salt? 

Mr. Sil. —At Rs. 55. 

President. —As low as that? 

Mr. SU. —Yes, if they are to sell here they must bring down the price. 

President. —Why? 
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Mr. Sil. —There are other salts which will be sold cheaper. 

^ Matthai. Just before the conference started Liverpool was sold at 
Ks. l-sOr 

that time the freight was high. Now they are bringing it. 
at 9 shillings. On that basis, the price should be Bs. 65. 

Mr. Mathius.' —Then, the Spanish salt would go out. 

. Mr. Sil. Yes, and also Rumania. But the Bed Sea salt cannot be 
hindered. It will come in full swing. 

President. —What do you think that the Red Sea salt will be sold at? 

Mr. Sil. —Rs. 50 to Rs. 52. 

Dr. Matthai. —What about Aden? 

Mr. Sil. —I am speaking of Aden. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you think that they will make a fair profit at that 
price ? 

Mr. Sil. —Some profit, but they won’t incur any loss. 

Dr. Matthai. —If Aden is Bs. 50 what do you think the good quality of 
salt J'rom Karachi would get? 

Mr. Sil.-—The same price as Aden. 

Mr. Mathias. —What will Grax Fine fetch if Aden is sold at Rs. 60? 

Mr. Sil. —Rs. 65. 

President. —Do you think that the best quality of Karachi salt that you 
have got could be sold in competition against Liverpool? 

Mr. Sil.—Yes, but it won’t get the same price. 

President. —What would bo the difference? 

Mr. Sil.—Rs. 2 or Rs. 3. 

At this stage Mr. Kassim Ibrahim of Messrs, ilajee Habib Hajee Pir- 
mahomed came and in reply to the President said as follows: — 

Mr. Kussim, Ibrahim. —1 only deal in Bombay salt. I get all my salt from 
Bombay or round about Bombay. 1 do business to the extent of three or 
four lakhs of maunds which is about half the total of the imports from 
Bombay. The freight from Bombay is Rs, 5-12-0 to Rs. 6-4-0. If we don’t 
have a full cargo, we have to pay about Bs. 7 to Rs. 7-8-0. Three of us 
are doing business together in Bombay and we generally get one steamer 
load. We sell in Rajsiiahi, Nadia and Burdwan. 

President.- —What is the reason for selling this .salt in Burdwan? 

Mr. Sil. —Because Hindus think that it is pure. 

President. —Anybody can see that it is not pure. How much mud in the 
salt will they accept? 

Mr. Sil. —The Bombay salt contains sand if I remember right. 

Mr. Kassim, Ibrahim. —There is a slight reduction in the sale of Bombay 
salt now. That is because competition has been increasing from all sides.. 
We think that the Bombay salt is hit more than the other salts. 

Mr. Sil. —The Karachi salt is replacing the Bombay salt. 

President. —That is to say inferior Karachi (karkuch). 

Mr. Sil. —Yes. 

President. —Owing to the entry of Karachi and Okha into the market, 
there is less demand for Bombay now. 

Mr. Sil. —Yes. Aden karkuch is sold at cheaper rates than Bombay salt. 
When Bombay was 75, Aden used to be sold at 54. For example Pakur on 
the East Indian Railway is a station which used to take both Bombay and 
Aden karkuch, but now they are taking Aden salt mostly because the Bombay 
importers rates are high. 
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t'resident. —At present the price of Aden karkuch is Bs. 58 while the price 
of Bombay salt is Bs. 60 es-steamer, so that if Aden were to di op liy Bs. 5 
or Bs. 10 Bombay salt will go out. Is that the position? 

Mr. SU.--Yes. 

President. —Mr. Kassira, what is the price of salt f.o.b. Bombay? 

Mr. Kassim Ibrahim. —It is about Bs, 78 for 70 maunds, that is about 
4 annas a maund in Bombay. In addition we have got to spend another 10 
to 12 annas a ton before it is put on board tbe steamer so that the price will 
bo about 4 annas 6 pies f.o.b. Bombay. Sometimes our stocks hai'e to be 
kept as long as 12 months in the galas. 

president. —What is the difference in the bazar between the price of Aden 
karkuch and crushed? 

Mr. fiil. —At ]jre.sent the i^rices are almost the same. 

President. —But generally? 

Mr. Sil. —There should be a difference of Bs. 4 or 5 per 100 maunds 
between karkuch and crushed. 1 know of an occasion when a (lity Boat 
brought a cargo of salt at Sd. per ton and no salt can theiefore compete with 
English salt if this goes on. 

Mr. Mathias.—You mean the freight was as low as 'Sd. per ton? 

Mr. Sil.—Yes. 

President. —VVe cannot tell in what way freights are going to behave in 
the future. 

Mr. Kassim Ibrahim. —If Bombay salt goes out we will have to close down. 
Wo won’t deal in any other salt. But the production of salt in Bombay 
should be encouraged. 

President. —But if you can’t produce as white .salt as Karachi produces 
there i.s no point in asking that Bombay salt should be encouraged. 

Mr. Kassim Ibrahim. —If the manufacture of salt was given (jrioourage- 
inent wo would be able to produce tbe same quality of salt as Kiiraelii at the 
game price. Wo are sure that we can manufacture better quality of salt if 
we get a bettor price. 

President. —At what price? 

Mr. Kassim Ibrahim. —We are not in a position to say at what price. 
That i.s for our principals at Bombay to say. They are Messrs. Suleman 
Kasim Haji Mittha. 

Mr. Sil. —May I read a note which I have prepm ? 

President. —Certainly. 

Mr. Sil. —-The salt enquiry by the Tariff Board has its existence in the 
instance of Mr. N. C, Kelkar. Our leaders are mostly advocales and mag- 
n.ates. The so-called leaders do not (a)n,sult always with the bu.siliess ^reople 
when they set up agitation to make any change in trade. They are not the 
only giasshopers skipping over the field under a British Oak. There arc many 
Ilauipdens Miltons and Joan D’Arcs who are ignored and are rotting in the 
sun. . The leaders should come in touch with people who h.ave hnsiness capa¬ 
city. Prosijerity of India stands in commerce, agriculture and farming. 

Now let mo come to the point for which I have been summoned before 
the Tariff Board, that is a board to discuss duty. The salt duty is Re. 1 as. 4 
per maund which is a minor figure in ta-xation. If our benign Government 
IS forced to make any preferential tariff on indigenous salt I am afraid the 
whole world will stare at the India Government. Now the talk of Free trade 
floats all over tbe world. Let the Government help the indigenous salt manu¬ 
facturers by way of finance and advices of experts. Lot them improve their 
system of turning out fine salt, when they will be able to comiipte with the 
exporters of salt from foreign lands. I do not like preferential tariff hut 
let us show the world that India can produce as fine and white salt as that 
from foreign lands. Wa must buy our indigenous salt first at tbe same rate 



wherein the imported salt is sold. Under the British rule people of India is 
luxurious. They want fine things. 

If there be differential tariff on salt, the bad effect will be that the manu¬ 
facturers of indigenous salt will amass money by leaps and bounds by selling 
their production at a good profit instead of at cheap rates. Our poor experi¬ 
ence showed that when the Swadeshi movement was in good swim and boycott 
of British goods was much talked of, the Bombay and Ahmedabad millowners 
of piecegoods sold their production at a good profit burdening the Indian 
people more and more. Now Japan has come in the piecegoods market. 
She is selling at cheap rates her production. Are not we poor Indians bene- 
fitted by this competition. Let all the foreign countries send their salt to 
India in the time of free trade. Let there bo keen competition. Let us see 
the survival of the fittest. The cheapest is the best. 

My next point is quality. Our indigenous salt manufacturers must pro¬ 
duce good salt. The English salt is bulky, fine and white. When we .go to a 
grocer we ask for Liverpool salt he will give us a handful of English salt 
for a pice, but if he gives us a pice worth of any other salt it will not be 
handful and so big quantity we gain in buying Liverpool salt. 

There are different stations prefer different kinds of salt. Some want 
fine salt, some want coarse salt and some want Kurkuch salt. Haludpukur 
is a B, N. lly. station : some dealers of this station indented some wagons 
of fine salt. Roumania fine salt which is finer than Aden fine salt and a 
better stuff than the latter has been objected by the dealers. 

My next point is freight. The Liverpool salt is imported at 9s. freight 
per ton whereas the freight for salt from Bombay, Karachi and Okha is 
Ra. 6 to Rs. 8. I am in salt trade for at least three decades and in this 
interval I liave seen in the pre-war daj’^s a part consignment of Liverpool salt 
came out to Calcutta at M. per ton by a City boat. My inference from this 
I am afraid our indigenous salt cannot come to Calcutta from Bombay, 
Karachi or Okha at so cheap freight as that of English and German salt. 
Our railway freight is high Punjab can supply us some salt but the Railway 
freight goes against this supply. Now for the cheap rate of imported salt, 
some centres like Benares, Allahabad are importing salt from Calcutta which 
f have not seen importing any s.alt in this decade. Khewra, Bidwana, U. P. 
and Sambbur Lake salt have Benares and other stations for their market. 

Since the inauguration at Calcutta in 1927 of the salt conference by the 
importers of foreign salt, people of Bengal have lost heavily and the 
importers themselves have much profitted. They have amassed a crore of 
rupees. I pray the Government is to enact some regulations forbidding such 
conference. 


By preferential tariff or by Government bounty the indigenous manu¬ 
facturers will amass wealth but what about the general public who will suffer 
if competition in free salt trade is retarded. Instead of preferential tariff 
or Government bounty let the Government saving from the salt revenue be 
spent to ameliorate the condition of the poor people in the villages. I pray 
the Government is not to enact any rule in the free salt trade. Look at the 
ill-fated Sarda Bill whereby mostly 70 per cent, of Indians ^pine md 
heartily wounded. I pray through the medium of the Tariff Board His 
Excellency the Viceroy be moved to eface the Sarda Bill from the Statue 
Book of Indian Laws. 

Ftefiident ,—^Tou suggest that we should not take any hasty action and 
your suggestion is that fluctuations ought to remain ? 

SU.—Yes. We will get cheap salt. 

Presidertt. _You don’t care whether Indian salt is manufactured or not? 


Mr. Sil■—^ know India cannot produce such salt. 

President.— lAverpodl salt has not been sold for any length of time at 
Rs. 65 before; why do you expect it to be sold at Rs. 65 in the future? 

Sib—It may be Rs. 80 or it may be Rs. 40. 
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President, —Don’t you think that as far as possible Indians should encour¬ 
age Indian industries? 

Mr, Sil. —^Yes. 

President .—But you are not making any proposal which would help the 
Indian industry? 

Mr. Sil .—I urge that Government should finance the Indian people and 
employ experts to enable Indians to make fine salt. 

President .—What is the guarantee that Government will get back their 
money ? 

Mr. Sil .—That I cannot say. I know of thousands of people who cannot 
even get one meal a day. 

President .—You can’t say that he will eat more salt if salt was made 
cheaper? 

Mr. Sil .—What I say is that what you are giving the industry by bounties 
distribute to the poor. 
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Messrs. BIRD & Co., Calcutta. 

Evidence of Mr. L. Mitchell, recorded at Calcutta on Wednesday, the- 

22nd January, 1930. 

President. —Mr. Mitclioll, you represent Messrs, Bird and Company. 

Mr. Mitehell. —Yes. 

President. —They are labour contractors. 

Mr. Mitchell. —Yes, as far as salt trade is c'oneeriied. 

President, —With whom is the contract? 

Mr. Mitchell. —^With the Secretary of State. 

Dr. Matthai. —How long has this contract been in lorco.^ 

Mr. Mitchell. —I could not say when w'e first began. I think it is about 
50 years. My personal experience of it is about 25 years. 

President. —It is a contract which is terminable at some notice. 

Mr. Mitchell. —Yes. 

President. —Are the rates fixed or are they fixed from time to time by the 
Customs ? 

Mr. Mitchell. —They were originall,y fixed in the contract and that contract 
of course is still running. Whenever there is any alteration or sugg<‘stion, the 
Collector holds a sort of general meeting of the whole trade—everybody con¬ 
nected with salt. The arrangement is come to mutually. On the last occa¬ 
sion, for instance, people who were specially interested were Messrs, Turner 
Morrison and Shaw Wallace and Company and others. 

President. —When did this take place? 

Mr. Mitchell.—Ilth April 1922. 

President. —Since then there had hoen no meeting. 

Mr. Mitchell. —There was another one in 1925. 

President. —Were any alterations made in the rates? 

Mr. Mitchell. —The rates were raised to what they are at present because 
of the economic conditions immediately after the war. 

President. —^Was that a substantial increase? 

Mr. Mitchell. —Yes. 

President. —What percentage is that? 

Mr. Mitchell. —The Collector in his letter at that time worked it out to 
46 per cent. 

President. —Over the previous rates? 

Mr. Mitchell.—Yes. 

President.—Yfere they pre-war rates? 

Mr. Mitchell. —This is what he said: “ Comparing this total with that in 
force before the w.ar T find that it represents an increase of 45 per cent.” 
This is a smaller percentage than has been paid on other labour contracts. 

Dr. Matthai. —That was the rate fixed in 1925. 

Mr. Mitchell. —1922. 

President. —There was again a further increase in 1925. 

Mr. Mitchell. — Yes, 4 per cent. 

President.—Thtd is to say, it is now 49 per cent, over the pre-war. 

Mr. Mitchell.—Yea. 

President. —Please tell me what are the principal functions th,at must be 
performed by you and by any other agency. 
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Mr, Mitchell .—At the golahs? 

President .— From the ship onwards. 

Mr. Mitchell. —^We don’t do anything from the ship. 

President. —I want to know what you do and what is to be done. 

Mr, Mitchell. —When boats arrive at the golahs, our handling begins. 

President. —You don’t unload the ship. That is done by private agencies. 

Mr. Mitchell. —-Yes. 

President. —^Your work is only at the golahs. 

Mr, Mitchell. —Yes. 

President. —That is to say, when the lighters come alongside, then your 
■work begins. 

Mr. Mitchell. —Yes. 

President. —That must he done by you. 

Mr. Mitchell. —^Yes. 

President. —On an average how many thousand tons do you handle in 
that way? 

Mr. Mitchell. —We handle all that goes into the golahs. I didn’t bring 
that figure with me. 

Dr. Mntthai. —■Y'ou do the transferring of salt from the boats into the 
golahs and you also do the removal of the salt from the golahs when delivery 
is taken. 

Mr. Mitchell. —Yes. The whole operation consists in carrying it to the 
golahs, stacking it in the golahs, breaking it up again, weighing it and 
putting into bags. We don’t sew the bags. 

President. —The first step is unloading from the barges. 

Mr. Mitchell. —Yes. 

President. —Do you charge separately for unloading? 

Mr. Mitchell. —No. 

President. —Wliat is the first transaction? 

Mr, Mitchell. —Do you mean the first charge? 

President .—Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. —The first charge is Rs. 26 per 1,000 maunds for unloading 
from the boats or flats and storing in the golahs. 

President. —Is it for unloading and storing? 

Mr, Mitchell .— Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —What about night charges? 

Mr. Mitchell. —Extra charges between 6 p.m. and 10 p.m. arc Rs. 22. 

Mr. Mathias, —Is it in addition to Rs. 26? 

Mr. Mitchell .—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —It comes to Rs. 48. 

Mr. Mitchell. —Ye.s. I might say that it is optional. 

President. —How ranch night work do yon do on an average? What is the 
percentage ? 

Mr, Mitchell. —About 10 per cent. The Avork commences at about G in 
the morning and carries on all day. 

President. —^What is the no.xt thing? 

Mr. Mitch flU .—After the salt is stored in the golahs, the next thing is to 
export it either by rail or by water. The charge for that includes weighing 
and bagging. 

President. —And also removing. 
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Mr. Mitchell. —Yes, We have bagging, marking and loading. It also 
includes mai'shalling of wagons over the East Indian Railway. 

President. —Also shunting. 

Mr. Mitchell, —Yes. 

President. —That doesn’t include the cost of the bags. 

Mr. Mitchell. —No. Nor docs it include the sewing of the bags. 

Dr. Matthai. —The bags are supplied by the parties. 

Mr. Mitchell. —Yes, and sewing is done by parties. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is that a consolidated charge? 

Mr. Mitchell. —Yes, Rs. 24. Out of that the East Indian Railway pay 
Rb. 6-12-0. 

President, —They pay Rs. 5-12-0, so that the net charge is really Rs. 18-4-0. 

Mr. Mitchell. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —They pay you in rc.spect of the service of marshalling. 

Mr. Mitchell. —^Yes, for marking and the actual stacking of it in the 
wagons. 

President. —Does that apply to boat delivery? 

Mr. Mitchell. —Yes, out of which Rs. 2-8-0 is paid by the bonder and the 
balance of Rs. 21-8-0 is paid by the buyer. 

President. —Anyhow that charge must go to the cost of salt. 

Mr. Mitchell. —Yes. 

'^resident. —That Rs. 5-12-0 goes into the freight. 

Mr. Mitchell. —Rail freight. 

President. —Is that all? 

Mr. Mitchell.—Yes. Charges, of course, are high, but there are reasons 
for that. One reason is the distance over which salt has to be carried which 
Bometimes amounts to as much as 1,000 ft. 

President. —Do you make any extra charge? 

Mr. Mitchell. —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you mean the distance from the lighters to the golahs.’’ 

Mr. Mitchell. —Yes, it is very far. Another reason is, of course, the irre¬ 
gularity of the arrival of the salt. If your suggestion of Marketing Board 
and so on came about and the arrival of salt in Calcutta w<as regulated, we 
would naturally know exactly what to anticipate each week. Taking the 
total annual tonnage at 500.000 tons it is practically 10,000 tons a week. If 
we knew that we would get 10,000 tons a week, it would make a difference 
in regard to the arrangement of labour. 

Mr. Mathias. —That would be diflicult. Weekly freights have to be ar¬ 
ranged. 

Mr. Mitchell. —^Yes. Even a monthly figure would help us considerably. 

President. —When the trade is organised, it is ea.sier rather to arrange for 
regular supplies. 

Mr. Mitchell. —Yes. At present when we get 3 or 4 vessels in Calcutta 
discharging the salt to the golahs at the same time, we have to employ a very 
large number of casual labour which is naturally more expensive than perma¬ 
nent. But the reduction that could be made in that lespect is nothing to 
what could he made in another line. 

President .—How do you mean? 

Mr. Mitchell. —Our proportion of the cost in Calcutta is very small. The 
stevedoring in the steamer which consists of breaking up the salt, putting it 
into the basket, etc., amounts to no less than Rs. 32-8-0, 

President. —Stevedoring charges before it gets into the lighter. 

Mr. Mitchell. —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is for hauling the salt. 
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Mr. Mitchell. —That is for taking it out of the steamer. 

Mr. Mathias. —It is paid by the shippers. 

Mr. Mitchell. —It is paid by the salt eventually. 

Mr. Mathias. —It comes out of the freight. 

Mr. Mitchell. —Yes. 

Mr, Mathias. —If they didn’t have the charge, the freight would be lower. 

Mr. Mitchell. —I think that is excessive. That is one. Then, of course, 
there is weighing for which there is a separate Government charge per 1,000 
maunds. I’hat, of course, is reasonable. Then tho boat hire from the ship to 
the golahs is Rs. 35. 

Mr. Mathias. —Who runs the boatsP 

Mr. Mitchell. —Private agency. The total of those charges including our 
unloading charges at the golahs of Rs. 26 comes to Rs. 95. I have got a 
suggestion to make to the Tariff Board and that is I think that if the whole 
of this trade could be taken down to King George’s docks and the Port Com¬ 
missioners supplied modern equipment, you could get much more efficient 
handling and tiie cost of import might be reduced very considerably. 

President. —That is to say, there w'ill be less detention of the ships. 

Mr. Mitchell. —The actual cost is Rs. 95 from the ship to tho golahs. 
The cost at King George’s docks would probably not exceed Rs. 50. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would that mean building new golahs? 

Mr. Mitchell. —Yes. But tho Government have got a very valuable site 
at Sulkea which, with the new bridge coming along, ought to fetch a decent 
price. 

President. —The present site would be much more valuable than any site in 
the King George’s docks. 

Mr. Mitchell. —Yes. 

President. —Would the Port Commissioners have sufficient godown accom¬ 
modation in the new docks P 

Mr. Mitchell. —They are now building the new docks. They would be 
agreeable to put up a scheme if they were guaranteed about 600,000 tons a 

year. 

President. —Where is that? 

Mr. Mitchell. —Below Kidderpore. 

President. —Near Garden Reach. 

Mr. Mitchell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would it be possible to unload direct from the ship? 

Mr. Mitchell.^Yess, into modernised godowns. It is very difficult to make 
suggestions, because this is the only port that imports salt to any extent in 
the world and wo have got nobody else’s experience to go on, but I am quite 
sure it would not cost more than Rs. 50 per 1,000 maunds. 

Mr. Mathias. —Salt is very often brought as ballast. 

Mr. Mitchell.—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would it be convenient? 

Mr. Mitchell. —Yes. The only line which does that is the Brooklebank. 
They are the people who bring Cheshire salt. They have an arrangement with 
Cheshire peojile by which they can call for any quantity of salt to fill up the 
ship. The Brocklebank line practically regularly goes to King George’s Docks. 
Personally 1 see that there would be great saving in that and by the quicker 
discharge you would be able to reduce the steamer freight to a great extent. 

President. —That is to say, the steamers can come alongside and just empty 
out the thing. They would probably get emptied in a quarter of the time 
that it takes now and then they w'ould be ready to take the export cargo. It 
is of great advantage to the ship. It doesn’t mean losing that day of going 
out from the jetty to the docks. 
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Preiident. —That would bring down the freight. 

Mr. Mitchell, —Yes. 

President. —At present the average time is about 10 days. 

Mr. Mitchell. —Yes, 10 days on 7,000 ton cargo. 

President. —That is for unloading only. 

Mr. MiicheU .—^Yes, with modern facilities at King George’s Dooks 7,000 

ton cargo .should b© discharged in tliree da.ys. 

President.—Piy modern conveniences, wnai oo you meaur 

Mr. Mitchell. —Tt is very difficult to say. We have not gor anyoody else's 
experience, but what I have thought of was a grab hopper fixed to particular 
type of crane and a particular arrangement of chutes. That, of course, would 
have to be gone into. That is for the Port Commissioners. 

President. —They have been able to complete all their arrangements as 
regards coal. It is a bigger proposition for them than salt is likely to be. 

Mr. Mitchell. —They have not really been pushed in the matter of coal 
because they are getting their coal fairly well handled. 

President.- —^That would be a simpler article to handle than salt in a way. 

M r. Mathias .—What it means is that the Port Commissioners would have 
to construct the golahs. 

Mr. Mitchell. —Whether the construction of the warehou.ses will lie with the 
Port Commissioners or whether they should construct the warehouses on the 
Port Commissioners’ land I don’t know, but they would certainly have to 
comstruct quays and provide facilities for unloading the ships. 

President. —Have the Port Comnns.sionoxs got bonded warehouses? 

Mr. Mitchell. —Wlierever there are bonded w.arehouses' they belong to the 
Government. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your idea is that Government should sell suitable sites and 
subsidi.so the Port Commissioners? 

Mr. Mitchell. —That is merely a suggestion. For an import of 500,000 tons 
the Port Commissiom.'i's might finance it them.selves. 

President. —For export by rail they have to go rather a roundabout way? 

Mr. Mitchell. —No. With the new Bally Bridge it would not make any 
difference at all. It would rather tend to facilitate the running of trains. As 
far as tlie trade goe.s T don't see any objection because the quantities delivered 
by carts amount to 20,000 maunds a year. 

President. —That is what you load from here? 

Mr. Mitchell.—Yes. 

Pre.sident. —How much goes by boat? 

Mr. Milcliell. —could not tell yon off-hand but I .should think it t.s ap¬ 
proximately half. 

President. —Half goes from the golahsP 

Mr. Mitchell. —IProm the .ship too. 

Pre.sm!enf.—About the ship you have no information? 

Mr. Mitchell. —Only experience, that’s all. I think about half goes by 
inland vessels up-country. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is the reason for a general tendency on the port of 
the wholesalers to take delivery ex-ship instead of ex-golah P 

Mr. Mitehell. —Ye.s. There is nothing against the inland vessels going into 
King George’.s Hock. I know that the Indian salt manufjicturors are "om- 
plaining about the cost in Calcutta and there is no doubt that it is cxce.s.sive, 
but the reason is that the s.y.stom is. 

President. —Before you can put s.alt on rail it would cost about Bs. 12H. 

Mr. MiffhcR.—Bs. 95 pins 24, that is what it amounts to. 
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Dr. Matthai, —That is to say, delivery e*-golah would mean an excess of 
Rs- 9'5 per 100 maunds and f.o.r. Calcutta would be another Rs. 24 pel' RWO 
mautids, that is Rs. 2-4 per 100 maunds. 

Prenident. —That is about Rs. 12 per 100 maunds? 

Mr. Mitchell. —That cost applies to all salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —The conference reduced the difference between salt ca: ship 
and salt eai-golah to Rs. 3, so that those manufacturers or importer.^ w ho have 
not got a connection with the up-country market to which they can ship, are 
handic.'ipp<!d to the extent of Rs. 6 or Rs. 7, are they not ? 

Mr. Mitchell. —-Yes. The only cost of putting it into a ;!at direi-t from 
the steamer is stevedoring Rs. 32-8-0 and we get paid foi' .stowing in the flat 
Rs, 7, or a total of about Rs. 40, 

Mr. Mathias. —It costs Rs. 40 against Rs. 95. 

Mr. Mitchell. —Then there is Re. 1-8-0 for weighing. 

Mr. Malhicis. —So tiiiit really the difference ought to be Rs. .)-8-0 per 100 
maunds but actually they chiirge Rs. 3 per 100 m.aunds 

Mr. Mitchcll.^Yes. 

President. —An ordinai-y voyage from Aden takes about 3 weeks if the 
ship doe.s not stop anywhere, does it not? 

Mr. Mitchell.—It should not take u.s long as that; niidiu’ 3 v.cek.s. 

President. —Then 10 days here and possibly 10 days at the otlnu- end. 

Mr. Mitchell. —Yes, it would take about 30 days. There is a big difference 
in freight if the ship comes to Bombay; they can cut tbe vo>-!ige b\' three days. 

Mr. Mathias. —Doe.s this R.s. 95 include your charges? 

Mr, Mitchell,—lit includes evcr.vthing. 

Mr. Mathias. —Stevedoring R-s. 32-8-0, weighing oti the ship Re. 1-8-0, 
hire of the boat Rs. 35, unloading charges at the golahs Rs. 2G-0-0, that makes 
a total of Rs. 95. What are the details of Rs. 41-8-0? 

Mr, il/ifc/icH.—Stevedoring Rs. 32-8-0; weighing Re. 1-8-0, and the steamer 
company pay us about Rs. 7 for storing in the inland vessel. 

Mr. Mathias. —That goes out of the freight? 

Mr. Mitchell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias, —So that it is really Rs. 34. 

Mr, Mitchell.~As far as salt is concerned. 

President. —Stevedoring will have to be paid by the ship, will it not? 

Mr. Mitchell. —That they have to pay in any case out of the freight. You 
are meaning that that stevedoring must be done in any caise but if the 
stevedore has to discharge in a modern dock like the King George’s Dock, the 
charges will be reducml, that is to say, if I do this discharging in three days 
instead of 10 days the presnmption is that the charges will go down by a 
quarter. 

President. —Yes, 



Messrs. MACKINNON MACKENZIE & Co., Calcutta. 

Evidence of Mr. N, O. C. MARSH, recorded at Calcutta on Thurs* 
day, the 23rd January 1930. 

President. Mr. Marsh, you are in charge of the freight department of 
Messrs. Mackinnoii Mackenzie and Company? 

Mr. Marsh. —^Yes, and the chartering department. 

President. —That is time charters? 

Mr. Marsh. —Time charter or voyage charter, .as the B. I. we might be 
in the market as the trade demanded for time chartered steamers or voyage 
charter. If this trade were to develop and we found that we had inadequate 
B. 1. tonnage to meet the traffic we might then be interested in time charters 
or voyage charters to carry salt from Okha to CalcTitta or elsewhere, but 
ordinarily we would employ our own tonnage for this trade. 

President. —Wo have three ports really: one is Aden, then there is 
Karachi and then Okha. These are the three we are considering. As regards 
Aden you would use your ordinary tonn.age, would you not, if you took the 
freight ? 

Mr. ilfar.9b.—From Aden wo would usually employ B. I. tonnage. In the 
ordinary course of events, having despatched Company’s tonnage with coal 
to Aden wo would endeavour to secure return cargoes of salt from Aden to 
India. 

Mr. Mathias.- flow much salt is carried in your boats in the course of 
the year? Can you give us any idea? 

Mr. Marsh. —1 can give you figure.s accurately for the past three years 
after referring to records—from Aden, Okha and Karachi. 

President. —Will you also give us the rates? 

Mr. Marsh. —Ye.s. 

President.- ••Tins rates liave been fairly steady, haven’t they, for the last 
three years? 

Mr. Marsh ,—The rates from Aden to Calcutta since 1927 have ranged 
from lls. 7-4-0 to ll.s. 9-12-0 per ton. 

President. —But the Rs. 9-12-0 rate lasted a very short time? 

Mr. Marsh. —I would say the average rate since 1927 from Aden to 
Calcutta h.as been Rs. 8 per ton. 

Mr. Mathias. —Most of the salt is imported on tramp steamers to Calcutta, 
is it not? 

Mr. Marsh. —From Aden yes. Since salt has been moving from Okha and 
Karachi however it has been carried very largely by liner tonnage working 
round the coast. 

Mr. Mathias. —I am talking of the whole of the salt trade. 

Mr. Marsh. —The bulk of it is carried by tramp tonnage. 

Dr. Matthai.—Do you bring s.alt from ports beyond Aden, say Port Said ? 

Mr. Marsh .—No. 

President . —Do you have whole shiploads from Aden or is it part cargo? 

Mr. Afarsk.—Full cargoes. 

Pre.sidfinf.-—Will you kindly go through these calculations of freights and 
so on sent to us by the Okha Salt* Works and let us know what you have 
to say about these? It would bo useful. 
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Mr, Marsh,.~-lt will take time. I will go through all the items and com¬ 
ment on them later. 

Mr. Mathias. —If facilities were given in Calcutta for unloading so that 
the boats were detained for less time, yotir rates would come down consider¬ 
ably, would they notp 

Mr. Marsh.- —Not considerably. The rates at the present level are fixed 
with a view to encourage trade. They are absolutely rock bottom. 

Mr. Mathias.^At present it takes 12 days to unload the cargo, 

Mr. Marsh. —12 days and more. Discharging of salt in Calcutta is very 
slow. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing this period was reduced to 3 days will that 
atfect your freight charges appreciably? 

Mr. Marsh. —It might. 

Mr, Mathias. —It was suggested to us that the site of the golas should be 
shifted to the King George’s dock so that the boats could be brought along¬ 
side and the salt could be unloaded straiglit into the ijolas. 

Mr. Marsh. —I think these possibilities should be explored. 

President. —Do you think there would be an upward tendency for freight? 

Mr. Marsh. —There might be in the matter of charter tonnage. If this 
trade ii going to be encouraged presumably a consistent rate of freight is 
required to work on. With such, manufacturers and buyers know where 
they stand and can do forward business. Charter rates might go up appre¬ 
ciably according to the demand elsewhere for tramp tonnage. 

Br. Matthai, —Supposing we tried to give assistance to the Indian salt 
industry, one way in which the importer might try to hit the Indian industry 
as by lowering freights because the freight charges are a very important part 
ill the cost of salt. Is it possible for yon to ,say that there is a minimum 

.below which the freight from Aden to Calcutta cannot go? At 

present roughly the average is Rs. 8 per ton. (iian you say it will never go 
below 11s. 5 or Its. C or some such figure? 

Mr. Marsh. —It is very difficult to say, because salt from Aden is carried 
very largely by tramp tonnage. If a tranq) steamer wants employment from 
Aden to India it might take any rate—a ballast rate—for a cargo of salt. 

Br. Alatthui. —Supposing they went in ballast from Aden to Calcutta 
without taking any salt at all, in that case they would not have to incur 
loading charges and special port dues or thiugs of that kind, so tha.t it might 
be possible for them to go without any cargo of salt at all. 

Mr. Alarsh. —In certain circumstances it might. For instance supposing a 
tramp steamer free at Aden, has its next fixture at Bombay, to load say 
homewards, then the owners would probably endeavour to secure salt at the 
best rate obtainable. 

President. —Certain port dues he must pay in any case whether it comes 
in ballast or not? 

Mr. Marsh. —Port dues when coming in ballast are slightly less. 

President. —Supposing he did not want to lose anything on it provided 
he can cover the port dues, he would certainly take the cargo, would he not? 

Mr. Marsh. —Yes, at a rate sufficiently high to cover the co,st of bunker 
coal and other disbursements. 

Mr. Mathias. —If he was going in ballast he would use le,ss hunker coal. 

Mr, Marsh. —That is all a question of what speed the ship is driven on 
tne voyage. 

Mr. Mathias. —^The shipowner undertakes stevedoring; that is included 
111 the freight, is it not? 

Mr. Marsh. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —So that if he went without any cargo at all he v/ould save 
that? 
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Mr. Marsh. —Yes, but presumably the ballast rate of freight would cover 
the cost of stevedoring, port duos and so on. 

President. —What ho would save would be the stevedoring of cargo but 
what about the ballast, does he not remove the ballast? 

Mr. Marsh. —I refer to a ballast rate of freight, e.g., a rate of freight on 
salt, or any other cargo, which is considerably lower than the current rate 
of freight. A steamer freight however is made from one port to another in 
water ballast which can be pumped out without cost. Port dues for a steamer 
arriving light are lower than in the case of a loaded steamer. 

President. —That would be the limit provided he does not lose on the port , 
dues and the rest of it. I mean the additional port dues he may have to iiay 
for the cargo. 

Mr. Marsh. —I think you are working round a point which might concern 
a particular steamer. It is all a question of on what particular engagement ft 
steamer may have when coming from Aden. 

Mr. Mathias. —But taking steamers as a whole can one say that there is 
a certain freight below which it cannot fall? 

Mr. Mar.sh. —I should say from Aden to Calcutta Its. 8 per ton. That is 
the lowest economical rate from the steamer’s point of view. 

Mr. Mathias. —At present they are charging less than Rs. 8? 

Mr. Marsh. —It is an unromunerative rate. 

Mr. ilfaf/tias.—Taking the trade as a whole it could not fall very much 
below Rs. 8? 

Mr. Marsh. —It might. But Rs. 8 is as low as a shipowner would 
care to see it go. A tramp might be satisfied with Rs. 6 provided it suited 
his book. 

Mr. Mathias. —You couldn’t imagine any circumstances in which the Aden 
rate would fall to Rs. 2? 

Mr. Marsh. —I don’t think the trade could over expect the rate to go 
below Rs. 5-8 a ton. 

Mr. Mathias. —^The rates from Karachi and Aden are practically the same,. 
are they not? 

Mr. Marsh, —The present Karachi rates are in the neighbourhood of Rs. 8 
and 7 per ton. 

Mr. Mathias. —You are speaking just now of the lowest rate which is 
remunerative. The rate from Aden is about Rs. 8. The Karachi rate would', 
be much the same. 

Mr. Marsh. —I should say Rs. 7 to Rs. 8 from Karachi. 

Mr. Mathias, —A trifle lower from Karachi than from Aden. 

Mr. Marsh, —Much about the same level. 

President. —That is the normal rate you are aiming at? 

Mr. Marsh. —Yes. 

President. —Just now it happens to be lower. 

Mr. Marsh. —The low rate arranged just now is more or less to encourage 
this trade to establish it. 

Mr, Matthai. —Supposing Okha and Karachi ultimately developed trade to 
the extent of 400,000 tons of salt a year, would there be any difficulty in 
securing the necessary amount of freight? 

Mr. Marsh. —None whatever. 

President. —Would the rates remain the same or would they go up? 

Mr. Marsh. —We should like to see the rates a little higher. 

President, —One point I would like to be clear about is this; of course, as 
you know, when there is a rate war between rival lines there is no limit to 
which the freights might go, but I am not discussing that just now, because 
as .you know they sometimes give a present to the consignor in addition to - 
giving liini free freight. Supposing the liners working between Mediterranean. 
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ports and Aden feel that by the development of this industry in India itself 
they are likely to lose the whole of that freight, will they not then make some 
attempt to lower the freights and to keep the market to themselves. 

Mr. Marsh. —I think not, because the rate of freight from the Continent 
on salt is a very low rate which is more or less a ballast rate of freight. 

President. —There is no room for further reduction so far as Continental 
ports are concerned. 

Mr. Marsh. —No. 

President.' —Does that apply to Port Said and Aden? 

Mr. Marsh. —It doesn’t apply to Aden, because this traffic is carried very 
largely by tramp steamers. Very rarely liner tonnage lifts salt. It may be 
regarded as tramp traffic almost entirely. 

Mr. Mathias. —Take Liverpool. Is there any possibility of a further 
reduction in freight? 

Mr. Marsh. —1 should not think so. 

Mr. Mathias. —We have been told that the freight paid for shipload of 
salt coming fioin Liverpool is based on some sort of sliding scale in accordance 
with the price obtained in Calcutta. 

Mr. Marsh.- —1 am not conversant at all with the .salt trade from Liver¬ 
pool to India. We are not interested in it. 

Dr. Matthai. —-As far as yon are concerned with the transport of salt, is 
there any practice by which tlio freight rate varies with the f.o.b. price? 

Mr. Marsh. —I am not aware of it. 

President. —Wliat about the freights from Aden to Bombay? Are they 
more or le.ss of the same order? 

Mr. Marsh. —Much the same. 

Presidenf,—And tlio samo quantity of tonnage might be available. 

Mr. Marsh, —I should say yes. 

President. —Supposing the Aden salt is displaced in this market by some 
. other salt, it is not impossible that Aden might try to fmd a market in 
Bombay. It was for tliat reason I was asking you. 

Mr. Marsh. —Very possibly, but there again it is a question of tramp ton¬ 
nage being available. 

President. -If it was a time charter, it would take very much less time 
from Aden to Bombay. What is the normal time taken by a steamer from 
Aden to Calcutta? 

Mr. Marsh. —From Aden to Calcutta the voyage will take about 12 days. 

President. —If Bombay were to provide these facilities tliey might be better 
than here for unloading and so on provided they wanted to develop a new 
trade. 

Mr. Marsh. —1 think there is room for improvement here. The present 
system of discharging salt, weighing out and so on tends to malte for very 
slow work. If it were possible to discharge in Calcutta into lighters as 
quickly as the ship could put out and then weigh in at the Government 
golahs ex the lighters, or receive into golahs from the lighters and then 
weigh out of golahs when the salt is sold, it would facilitate the discharge of 
the steamer considerably. 

President. —Except that about half the salt is taken ea-ship. 

Mr. Marsh. —Salt already sold is taken ca-ship. In many cases a steamer 
discharging salt in Calcutta is used as a “ warehouse ” to the annoyance of 
the owner^ It is a difficulty, because salt is largely sold ex-ship. But con¬ 
sidering the case of salt in bulk, if the ship could discharge as fast as she 
could put out and some arrangement made whereby salt could be weighed 
into or out of golahs, it would help matters from the ship’s point of view. 
Improvement in this direction is the only possible way in whicli we could 
^ consider any revision of the rates of freight. 
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Mr. Mathias, —During the war all your tonnage was taken over by Govern- 
me7il:. 

Mr. Marsh. —A considerable number of passenger steamers were taken over- 
by Government as also cargo steamers under the Liner Requisition Scheme. 

Mr. Mathias. —It has been stated that if the manufacture of white salt 
was established in Karachi and Karachi was able to supply the whole of the 
Bengal market, in the case of another war the freight difficulties would bo 
such that they would not be able to export to Calcutta, is that correct? 

Mr. Marsh. —That would vej'y lai-gely depend on the tonnage available. 
During the last war rates were high because of the shortage of tonnage. 

Mr. Mathias, —Itor example if in the coiuse of the next 10 years Karachi 
and Okha were able to supply 450,000 tons and a flourishing trade between 
these ports and Calcutta had grown np and then a, war comi)arable to the 
last war broke out and tonnage was scarce, would the experience of the last 
war indicate that it would be imitossible to export from Karachi or Okhn. 

Mr. Mnr.sh. —It would not be imiiossible, but it would bo difficult to get the 
necessa ly tonnage. 

Mr. Mathias. —ft would ho difficult to e.xport the whole amount, but not a 
considerable proportion of it. 

Mr. Marsh. —Ye.s. Of course the same difficulty would arise in the rar- 
riago of salt from Aden and elsewhere. 

Mr. Mathias. —There would still be the coal trade going to TCnrachi in the 
case of war. 

Mr. Marsh, —Yes, to a certain extent. 

Mr. Mathias.—-That tonnage would normally come hack, would it not? 

Mr. Marsh. —It is difficult to say what tonnage would be available in the 
case of war. 

Mr. Mathias. —Let me put it this way : if it was stated in the event of 
another war the fact that salt was manufactured in Karachi and Okha suit¬ 
able to the Bengal market would not on account of th(> scarcity of freight 
help the Bengal market in obtaining its supply of salt, do you think it would 
be an overstatement of the case? 

Mr, Marsh. —I should not say so. The Bengal market would get its salt, 
but at a price. Freights would undoiibtedly go up. 

Mr. Mathias.—Vrice of salt would go up undoubtedly, but would they be 
able to get that salt. 

Mj'. Mar.sh. —Not so freely as at the moment. 

Mr. Mathim.—They would be able to get salt. 

Mr. Marsh. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Provided they were prepared to pay the increased freight. 

Mr. Marsh. —Exactly. What the freights would he, it i.s impossible to 
say now. 

Mr. Mathias. —You cannot r.ay, I understand. One of the difficulties 
during the last war was not so much that the freights were higher and there¬ 
fore the prices went up, but that there was an actual shortage of salt and so 
the speculators were enabled to forco the price up still higher than the 
freight would justify. To the extent that there would be a source iu Karachi 
and Okha yon consider that the speculative enhancement of prices would 
receive .something of a check. 

Mr. Marsh. —It would receive a check hecause in the circumstances de¬ 
scribed I think Government would regulate the salt traffic and would arrange 
tonnage for the supply of .salt in Bengal. 

Mr. Mtithias. —Do .you think it would be reasonable to expect Government 
to arrange tonnage for salt from Karachi and Okha to Calcutta ? 

Mr. Marsh. —It would he. Salt is essential and Govovuruent would un¬ 
doubtedly' step iu if the position became difficult. 
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Mr. Mathias. —So in your view it would be rather an exaggeration to say 
that if salt were produced at Karachi and Okha, it would not be possible to 
transport it in war time. 

Mr. MaiMi .~~lt might require Governmeut assistance to tr ansport it. 

Mr. Mathias. —The position really would be that new conditions having 
arisen in the trade, adequate arrangements would have to be made. That is 
what it comes to. 

Mr. Marsh. —Yes. 

President. —Does not the Government get on its tonnage a certain amount 
of rebate or discount from the Companies? 

Mr. Marsh. —No. These are the net rates. 

President. —On Government freight? 

Mr. Marsh. —No. 

President. —Becan.se I remember in connection with the freights from 
Eiigland, the reason why the purcha.ses were made by the Government was 
that they were able to get better freights. 

Mr. Marsh. —On salt traffic rates? 

President. —I mn talking of the general freiglit rates. Are not the Gov- 
cjnment freiglit rate.s lower, becaiisi^ they give yon a considcralile amount of 
tonnage whieb is more or less seiuire for .you? 

Mr. Mathias. —For instance in the steel tr.ad© railways gave favourable 
rates. 

President. —Perhaps you are not aware of it. 

Mr. Marsh. —I am not aware of it. 

President. —That is one of the points which they raised in favour of the 
imports. 

Mr. Marsh.“On salt freight there would he no room for rebates. 

President. —Of course I wanted to know generally whether that was not 
the position as regards 'Government freight rates. 

Mr. Marsh. —I am afraid I am not in a position to say anything about it 

President. —If the Government or any Company was to take for a definite 
period a fairly considerable amount of freight, would they get better freight 
rates than chartering steamers as they come? 

Mr. Marsh. —We could offer a consistent rate over a year for salt from 
Karachi or Okha. 

President. —That is all? 

Mr. Marsh. —^Yes, and I don’t think we would be prepared to fix rates for 
more than a year at a time. 

President. —But would you make a little reduction in favour of a large 
order. Supposing you were told that they would give you 200,000 tons or 
400,000 tons, in that case would you consider a reduction for a definite cargo? 

Mr. Marsh. —Tn considering our rate of freight or offering freight for a 
large quantity of 200,000 tons, we would fix a reasonable rate, because full 
cargoes might suit us better than part cargoes. 

President. —We were told that some of the liners preferred the part cargo. 

Mr. Marsh. —That might apply more from the Continent than from Aden, 
Karachi or Port Okha. 

President. —Because they have got certain agreements, I understand, with 
the salt manufacturers. 

Mr. Marsh. —^Yes. We would never have any difficulty in giving part 
cargoes from Port Okha or Karachi to Calcutta. There are regul.ar steamers 
coming round the coast to Calcutta carrying general cargo and the salt part 
cargoes. 

President. —The point arise.s in this way; we are considering a scheme of 
general marketing of salt and if this agency bought all the salt that India 
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required from different places and obtained freights, would that lead to 
economy compared to the manufacturers themselves getting small freights 
and exporting that salt to different places? That is what I want to know. 
Supposing Government decided that certain quantities of salt ought to be 
imported from Aden, Karachi and Okha tonnage would amount to 300,000 
tons and it would call for tenders—would it get more favourable rates than 
manufacturers themselves getting freight and sending it here? 

Mr. Marsh. —It we fixed a rate for A, we would not give B a better rate. 
We fix a conference rate for salt and wo adhere to that rate. 

Presidp'nt. —Whether you get 100,000 tons or 200,000 tons, the rate would 
be the same. 

Mr. Marsh. —If we wore contracting for a quantity say over a year of 
200,000 tons, wo would be disposed to give a better rate of freight than to the 
casual merchant. But to the casual merchant who might come and ask for 
freight for a parcel of 1,600 tons, we would not give a better rate. We 
would quote the same rate to all alike. 

President. —What it come.s to is this: that the big shipper would gener¬ 
ally ho able to get better rates than the smaller men. 

Mr. Mar.sh. —Not necessarily us it is our practice to treat all shippers 
alike. 

Mr. Mat,hias.~At present salt comes from Aden to Calcutta and the fact 
that the boate do not have to come in ballast, must afl'eot the freights from 
Calcutta to Aden. Supposing the salt which is at present coming from Aden 
was in future partly obtained from Karachi, would that have any appreciable 
effect on the freights from Calcirtta to Aden? 

Mr. Marsh. —I think not, because freight rates from Aden would invariably 
bo tramp tonnage rates and it is imrely a question of what tramp tonnage is 
available for the salt trade, 

Mr. Mathias. —Beally the amount of tonnage of salt shipped from Aden is 
so small in comparison with the total tonnage coming into Calcutta that any 
alteration would make very little difl'erence. Is that the position? 

Mr. I/ur-.sk.—That is the position. A consistent rate from Okha and 
Karachi is possible whereas it is rather diffic-ult to arrive at a consi.stent rate 
from Aden. Ordinarily the traffic would bo lifted by liners from Okha whereas 
it would be tramp tonnage from Aden. 

President. —f am talking of this contract for a year for 200,000 tons from 
s particular port or it may be two ports. Then, you would expect the orders 
to be given regularly or how would it woi-k in practice? 

Mr. Marsh. —We should like to hear what quantity of salt we would be 
required to lift pov month. 

President. —I see. Approxiumtely yoi) would be told that because they 
would know Llie production of tho different works per montl). Would that 
suffice for your purpose? 

Mr. Marsh,— HI we got notice say on the loth of tliis month that shipment 
of 15,000 or 20,000 tons of salt was required during next month we would 
have sufficient time to arrange our tonnage accordingly. 

President. —That would be about a month. 

Mr. Marsh, —Ye.s. We would require to work our tonnage into position. 

President. —A juonth’s notice would suffice. 

Mr. Marsh. —Pre.sumably you would know ahead what quantity you would 
be shipping from Kafaclii. The longer the notice we have the better for us. 
We could regulate our steamers witli a certain amount of confidence knowing 
that the cargo was ready at Kar.achi and Okha, and that the steamers would 
not be held up. 

President. —know the positions of your steamers more or less accur¬ 
ately and if you have not got them in position, you would be able to arrange 
for otliers. 
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Mr. Marsh. ^Yes, provided reasonable notice is given. 

? was Karachi and Okha, would the ordinary ton- 
tolnaS ? or would you have to get outside 


Mr. Marsh Provided the quantity shipped was 
months w© could do it with our ordinary tonnage. 


consistent month by 


I want to know it because 


Kar^ch1t?a’^aT?^"“ to 

coaSro^n Caic';tTa%SaraX!”^ two steamers a month plying round the 

^Tesidcnt. WJiat is th© total freight available? 
they might b© picking up cargo on the way. 

Mr. Mars/t.^We have a considerable number of steamers lifting rice from 
Burma to the Malahar coast and Bombay which could work back ivith salt 

to Karachi is coal, I mean the 

Mr. Marsh .-—Coal and general cargo. 

IpTBsident. But the bulk of it would be coal 

President.—What is tlio tonnage of the steamers? About 4,000 toui? 
Mr. Marsh.—They would average about 7,000 to 7,500 tons. 

President. That means about 15,000 tons each way. 

Mr. Marsh. Yes, 15,000 tons dead weight cargo. 

President.—If you had to provide for this additional 200,000 tons, it would 
mean your having a bigger fleet. wo»ia 

. JSiS' to lufMo™ 

Mr. Marsh.—Yes. There would be no difficulty about adequate tonnage 

wo"d't*ri'2 M utf,”'’' " *■ ""W « 

President .—With a continuous voyage? 

Mr. Marsh. —Yes, to Calcutta direct. 

President .—Prom Aden to Bombay it would take 6 or 7 days. 

Mr. Mar.Hh.—l should say on an average 7 days. 

President .—And from Karachi to Calcutta it would take 12 to liS days. 
Mr. Mar,s/i.—Karachi to Calcutta direct, say, 12 days. 

President—Will you please go through this note on transport submitted 
to us by the Okha Salt Works and let us have your views on the various 
points raised therein? 

Mr. Marsh. —Yes. 

President.—Is there a conference as regards the coastal traffic «s regards 
tramp traffic? 

Mr. Marsh .—Not as regards tramp tonnage. 

Pre.ndent.—H a man charters a steamer between Karachi and Calcutta 
and brings the salt to Calcutta, can he take coal from Calcutta to Karachi 
in that steamer? 



Mr. Marsh .—A tramp can be employed in the coal trafiBc. Very many 
are so employed. 

President .—Very many liners would not do it. 

Mr. Marsh .—Do you want to know whether they would lift coal? 

President .—There is some conference or understanding as regards that. 

Mr. Marsh. —No. Tramp tonnage ia very regularly used tor the coal 
traffic. 

President .—-Is the freight open? 

Mr. Marsh .—There is nothing to prevent the tramp tonnage. While we 
could offer you all the tonnage that you require, there is nothing to prevent 
tramp tonnage going on to the bei'th for salt. 
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Evidence cf Mr. W, J. ALCOCK, M.I.Chem.E., A.I.MechE.> Con¬ 
sulting and Chemical Engineer, recorded at Calcutta on 
Thursday, the 23. d January, 1930. 

President. —Mr. Aloock, you are a Chemist 

Mr. Alcork. —I am a consulting Chemical Engineer. 

Fresident.—Alaw many years experience have you? 

Mr. Alcock. —30 years. 1 was trained in the profession under the late 
Professor Edmund, Ph.l)., and in a Chemical College at Home. I first 
came here in 1913 in connection with salt and alkali. On war breaking out 
1 was attached to the High Explosives Department of the War Office and 
have been practising since 1919 in Calcutta. As a Teclinieal Consultant I 
was also associated with the Magadi Soda Company’.s Budge Budge works. 

rreddent .—In England did you have an actual experience of salt 
manufacture? 

Mr. Alcock. —My father and uncle were salt manufacturers in Cheshire 
and I was associated with them. Then I had connection with the recovery 
of salt under the chemical proce&s in Ijanca.shire and Cheshire. I also did 
some work in the north of Ireland first of all making salt from brine in 
ojien pans and then by the vacunni proce.ss. 

President. —That is the normal process now? 

Mr. Alcock. —Yes, but there is still a great deal of the pan salt made. 
One thing is its low capital cost, the evaporation per pound of coal is good 
and once the brine is reasonably pure it is fairly cheap except that there 
is a rather high coat of labour. 

President. —At what density do they get the brine? 

Mr. Alcock. —About 26 per cent. The brine from the Cheshire salt 
pita is probabl.v the highest concentrated in the world. The salt bed is up 
to 200' deep; the brine is either pumped direct from the brine springs or 
from disused rock salt mines in which water has been let in or percolated. 
Thus in Cheshire the work is very mneh acttjally the same ns in India. 

President. —They have had that on .a small scale at Khewra. 

Mr. Alcock. —That is the pillar system. They pump out the brine. That 
j)resents no difficulty hut large areas of country have subsided. I think they 
used to pay 6d. per 1,000 gallons pumped a.s compensation. T believe this 
is still operating. In Chesire manufacture of salt presents no great diffi¬ 
culty. In iny eai'l.v days there was no treatment of the brine made beyond 
setting out the clay. But under the modern methods you i)recipitate 
impurities. That obviates the trouble of the pan system. The trouble of 
the open pan system is what they call pan scale which chiefly (jonsists of 
calcium snlj)hate. 

Pre.tidcni.— Calcium precipitates? 

Mr. Alcock. —As sulphate. 

President. —That is long before it reaches 25° P 

Air. Alcock. —It precipitates during the concentration of the brine and 
the scale comes off about " thick. 

President. —That fouls the pans? 

Mr. Alcock. —Yes. Between the pan bottom and the scale you may get 
hydrochloric acid formed .and in the salt you get small traces of hydro¬ 
chloric acid or from the magnosiuin probably and it attacks the pans. 1 
think it wa.s in 1906 that the first vacuum plant was put up in England. 

President. —In America they had it long before? 

Mr. .Alcock. —Yes. but in England that was the first. The.y got per¬ 
mission to pump the brine from the Marbury area and they put up a large 
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plant there, with a capacity of about 650 tons a day. It has been very 
succe.5sful chiefly because they sell the electricity produced to the industrial 
areas. 

Vt. Matthai .—You save coal by that process? 

Mr. Alcocli. —You halve the coal and you get a better quality of salt 
because you. must first purify the brine. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you got any idea of the cost of producing salt by 
the vacuum proce.ss per ton.? 

Mr. Alcock. —I can give you the costs but the labour charges are difficult 
to get at. The bigge.st charge in my opinion would be capital cost and 
depreciation. The labour charges as I pointed out in my memorandum 
are very small indeed because the brine is pumped and then it is never 
touched. It i.s treated in large tanks and allowed to settle and the clear 
brine is pumped through the evaporators and then it falls out as salt 
from the evaporators and is taken hy elevators or conveyers into the go- 
downs. 

President. —Have you experience of the solar evajxiration process? 

Mr. .ilcock. —Yes, 1 worked the process out too. We took salt out as 
s by-product from the sod.a liquors. The Magadhi deposits are the largest 
deposit.s of carbonate of soda and salt. 

President. —Is it subterranean brine? 

Mr. .ilcoch. —The Magadhi lake contains 200 million tons of soda with 
a mixture of brine and soda as mother liquor. 

President. —How do you get the salt out? Not make use of only soda 
con tents? 

Mr. .ileoeh. —Wo were making caustic here. We brought the crude ash 
from Magadhi and dissolved it and converted the carbonate into hydrate. 
We had a large vacuum plant in which we separated the salt as crystals 
from the caustic liquor hy evaporation. It was a large plant 6,000 square 
feet and as far as the separation of salt goes it was very successful. 

President. —^I am talking of solar evaporation from sea brine. 

Mr. There is nobody as far as I know who has experience of 

thi.s.’ 

1‘re.sideiit, —’They have these works on the North Atrican Coast and Spain 
and also on the Mediterranean where they do it by solar evaporation, 

Mr. ./ilcoch. —It wouldn’t present any great difficulty. We would have to 
carrj’ the brine to a fairly concentrated solution hy solar evaporation and 
then precipitate the magnesium or <’alciuin salt ,as you do in the other 
proce.ss. 

President. —That is the point. Take Indian conditions. You take the 
sea. water; yovi have condensers; you can h.ave three or four sets of con¬ 
densers and in the yondensers you can get up to the saturation point. 

Mr. Alcocli. —M.v sugge.stion will be to use open pans. 

President. —Having got it you then pump it into the vacuum. 

Mr. .ilcock. —Then what they would do in the vacuum is probably to 
treat the saturated solution of tho brine with lime water or soda ash and then 
use it a.s pure brine. 

Presidmt. —Now, tho whole point is that there has not been sufficient 
investigation as to whether it would be required to lie t 2 -eated in the same 
way. 

Mr. Alcock. —You can see from the analysis of the sea water .... 
President. —Would most of these salts precipitate? 

Mr. Alcock. —Take the saturation point of these various salts. The satu¬ 
ration point of sodium chloride is 1-214; calcium chloride I‘412, magnesium 
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chloride 1‘334, magnesium sulphate 1-288, so that all these up i;o 1-2 would 
remain in solution. 

President. —Thou you would remove them by treatment? 

Mr. Alcoch. —Yes, treat them with soda ash and some lime. 

President. —Is that an expensive process? 

Mr. Alcoch. —In this probably you w-ould electrolyse a small portion of 
your brine and use that as a purification agent; then taking out the calcium 
and magnesium salts after treatment the clear brine goes into the evapora¬ 
tors as brine. 

Pre.sident. —What 1 am asking yon is this, that by combining the solar 
evaporation and either the vacuum or any other process which may be 
found desirable you can manufacture more or les.s tho same class of salt 
as in Europe, can you not? 

Mr. Alcock. —Certainly because the constituents of ocean and Cheshire 
brine are practically the .same. 

President. —You consider that ocean water, if it is evaporated and 
treated, would bo the same as this brine more or less? 

Mr. .4.lcock. —Yes. I see no reason why. As a matter of fact I should 
think the reasonable way to tackle this question would be for Government 
to put up a small plant—not necessarily a vacuum plant—and a small treat¬ 
ment plant which would not be a very difficult task. 1 presume this scheme 
would require a plant in the centre of a large salt area in which the con¬ 
centrated brine from solar evaporation would be pumped. 

President. —In some of the Madras works—really speaking there are a 
number of works .... 

Mr. Alcock. —They would lend themselves to this. 

President. —And therefore we must strike .some new area of the same 
type, and there the idea would be to .start new works. In order to make 
this from pure brine they may find it convenient to use this vacuum or 
any other mechanical process because you can get the brine all right, but 
after that there is the question of cost and so on. 

Mr. Alcock. —There is tho other side of it. There is no reason why the 
brine should not be treated as I suggest and then run bacls; to bitumen 
lined pans and then evaporate by solar agency; then finish it off except 
that you have got tho risk of dirt flowing in. You have always got that 
before you. 

President. —In this case you eliminate any i-isk entire!}’? 

Mr. Alcoch. —Yes. 

Tlr. Matthai. —You can equally eliminate that by having special beds, 
can’t you? 

Mr. Alcoch. —Probably in the manufacture you will have dirt coming 
in from outside areas if you get one of those storms. It must be one of the 
great troubles. 

President. —That is the question. Then again, making of these artificial 
pans would also mean something and you have got to keep them under 
repairs, but the condensers and ordinary tanks and so on would not cost 
as much. 

Mr. Alcock. —It is of interest to prove this by putting up a small vacuum 
plant in the centre of a large salt area and pump a certain number of 
gallons from any of the pans to this plant. The gallons can be decided 
and also the quantity of salt produced from it. The amount of .steam con¬ 
sumed can be measured by meter. It need not be efficient to start with. 
You can say so many cwts. salt have consumed so much steam, the sufficiency 
of your boiler plant is so much and if we put a more efficient boiler plant you 
get so much. 
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President. What do you think tho smailfist crystallisi'np; plant vrould 
cost? 

Mr. AUocli.—You can do within Us. 1,50,000. 

President. —How mnch will it produce? 

Mr. Aleoclc. About 10 or 12 tons a da.y. It is (piite possible that all 
the plant could be picked up secondhand and an.v technical defects in tho 
•structure of that plant can bo remedied. 1 presume what you worut is 
proof whether pure salt can be manufactured or not? 

President. ^Yes, aud put in to this market. The question is whether not 
very far from Calcutta, say within .TOO or 400 miles, this .salt can be pi'o- 
duced. 

Mr. Aleock. —That is the Ganjam side. 

President. —There is a small area of 150 miles between Puri and Naupada. 

Mr. Alcock. I think that is really the most feasible place to work 
it out. Chemically there is nothitif; again.st it a.s far as I can see. The 
working cost would have to l)e found as you went alone;. 

President. —Tn a plant like that there won’t he much manual labour 
required ? 

Mr. Alcock. —None. The only timo when you will require manual labour 
would be when they are filling up the salt into bags. 

President.—We haven’t got the evaporation data. 

Mr, Alcock. —^You mean the atmospheric data. 

President. —Really wc haven’t got it. Therefore the most imi)ortaut 
factor is missing. We haven’t got any meteorological data as to the cloudy 
days and so on and the day.s on which you have .st(U'ins and various other 
things, so that a lot of work should be done before anybody can decide. 

Mr. Alcock, —Yes. 

President. —^We know this Tuuch that up to now at Naupada and Ganjam 
this .salt can be and is manufactured. 

Mr. Alcock. —You know the output of a given area. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you combined solar evaporation with vacuum process at 
what density the brine would he handled in the vacuum plant? 

Mr. Alcock. —Practically that would bo .saturated. 

Dr. Matthai.—That would be how much? 

Mr. Alcock. —I'2 specific gravity or 2fl°I?, 

Dr. Matthai. —What do you estimate the coal consumption there? 

Mr. Alcock. —4i ewts. by the. vac\ium process. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is 4 to 5 tons of .salt per ton of coal. 

Mr. Alcock, —That reall.y depends on the efficiency of the boiler. If you 
put up an experimental plant you would have to calculate the efficiency 
of the boiler. Tho modern plant may give you 80 per cent, thermal effi¬ 
ciency whereas the boiler of tho experimental plant may give you only SO 
per cent, thermal efficiency. 

President. —^We have got this much data now that in these places they 
manufacture salt from solar ovapor.ation. In Naupada for instance salt is 
produced at about As. 2 per raaund. Therefore to keep up the brine to 
the .saturation point would be very much less. 

Mr. Alcock. —Certainly. It would probably work out cheaper than the 
brine. 

President. —Applying the .same figures it may not come to more than 
As. 2 a maund. That is for the salt itself on the ground. 

Mr. Alcock. —I am trying to read hack into brine. The solar hrino wmild 
work out cheaper at the pump head, because your capital charges, jour rent, 
royalties, your surcharge for subsidence would be less. 
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President. —There is nothing liere of that sort. 

Mr. Alcoch. —In pre-war days 1,000 gallons of brine used to cost 18d, 
Now it costs perhaps more. I can find that out for you. About SCO gallons 
"t)i brine to a ton of salt. 

President.—Jt comes to Re. 1 for a ton of salt if these figures are correct 
for the brine. 

Mr. Alcoch. —Yes wdth royalty and other charges they take 800 gallons. 

President. —It is very difficult to estimate, because no separate costs aro 
kept. Take the Okha .salt works. The conditions at Okha are very favour¬ 
able. The prime cost uncrushed is Rs. 1-4 per ton for the salt itself 
Therefore the cost of the brine must bo very much less. 

Mr. .‘tlcock. —I don’t know how they arrived at that figure of Rs. 1-4? 
It seems to be very low. 

President. —That is without calculating the overhead and depreciation, 
etc. In the former estimate they have given it at As. 12 for brine alone 
for one ton of salt, so that it is cheaper than Cheshire, 

Mr. Alcoch. —Yes. Now let us take coal. When I was a.ssociated with 
the Cheshire Salt industry, the price of coal was about 5 shillings a ton. 
To-day it is 20 shillings. 

Z^re.sidenf.—According lo this the brine won’t come to more than As. 8 
a ton of salt. 

Mr. Alcoch. —-No. If we take the cost of coal here, at about Rs. 10 a ton 
it would be a little better than Cheshire. You start off a little hotter than 
Cheshire except for the impurities. Taking the impurities out, it would 
probably level it. 

President. —You have got this di.sadvantage. You cannot manufacture 
.all the year round, but there they can. 

Mr. Alcoch. —That is true. 

President. —You have to have your plant about twice the size. 

Mr. Alcoch. —Yes. ' If these figures are correct, it would be rtjasonable. 

President. —Labour here is veiy nuioh cheaper when you h.ave mechanical 
appliances. The labour question may not he a very serious one. 

Mr. Alcoch. —Supervision won’t be much. 

President. —We. have gone into oti those questions. In other industries 
that we enquired when you have mechanical appliances, labour charges are 
very miu-h less in siiite of the supervision being a little more expensive. 

Mr. Alcoch .—Quite. 

President. —It is a matter of experimenting. 

Mr. Alcoch, —I think so. I had a talk with Mr. Lloyd. I liave given 
.some notes to the Government of India. I more or les.s suggested that :f 
there was merely technical doubt, it must be gathered by ex])erience. 

President. —Can the brine be stored? 

Mr. Alcoch. —Yes, in tanks of brick and cement. 

President. —It will require 4 times the quantity of saturated brine. 

Mr. Alcoch. —Ye.s. You can store the saturated brine. There is nothing 
against that. You must always keep water out. 

President. —As a matter of fact they do store it. I have read about the 
Italian Work.s where they store the brine. That of course is a matter of 
■cost. 

Mr. Alcoch. —Quite. 

President. —Then the shortness of the season could be remedied to a cer¬ 
tain extent. 

Mr. Alcoch. —Yes, 

President. —Before the rains you could provide for one or two month’s 
supply at le,ast in that way. 
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Mr. Alcoch. —But the estahlishment of a vacuum plant in an established 
ealt area would certainly keep dow’n the cost, would it not? 

President. —As T iras pointing out none of the works are big enough 
for that. 

Mr. Alcoch. —Not one works? 

President. —That is the trouble. Yon have got to start a new work. 
In this area that I wa.s referring to, the works have fallen into the hands 
of small licensees. 

Mr. Alcoch. —Quite. 

President. —There is no chance of co-operation and therefore if this is 
to be done on a large scale, you will have to find a new locality altogether, 
and salt has to be manufactured there and we are limited by the railway 
freight and other considerations both on coal and on salt in any particular 
locality. 

Mr. Alcoch. —Tua Island would be an attractive site. 

President. —Bor that reason it must be somewhere situated between 
Ganjam and Puri. I do not know whether any sites are available, 

Mr. .Alcoch. —If you work on th.at principle, it would be reasonable. That 
is what my experience tells me. It is no nse sinking more money. 

President. —^We have had these different classes of salt analysed. There 
are 20 different varieties. Supposing you are classifying salt there are 
three things, the chemical contents, the colour and the grain. This grain, I 
take it, really is a matter of mechanics in most cases. 

Mr. Alcoch. —^The grain depends on the different rate of boiling. If you 
want salt for fish curing you boil It slow. If you want it for domestic 
purpose, you boil it fast. 

President. —That .stands apart. As regards the other salts which are 
ordinarily produced and cru.slied, they lend themselves I take it up to a 
certain point. 

Mr, Alcoch. —They can’t give you the grain. Cheshire salt gives you 
different grains by different rates of evaporation. 

President, —That I admit. But as regards the solar evaporation salt, 
wouldn’t you have mors or loss a uniform grain? 

Mr. Alcoch. —You can grind it to fineness. That is a matter of arrange¬ 
ment to he made by the mills. 

President.—What ingredient in the salt would prevent this grinding? 

3It. Alcoefc.—Magnesium and calcium chlorides, because they are deli¬ 
quescent. 

President. —I take it magnesium chloride would be the principal thing. 

Mr. Alcoch, —Magnesium chloride is really more hygroscopic than calcium 
chloride. 

President. —Unless you eliminate magnesium chloride, you cannot grind 
freely. 

Mr. Alcoch. —Yes. 

President. —By using more care, you can reduce the magnesium chloride, 

Mr. Alcoch. —That is a matter of concentration of the pans. The figures 
I have given you show the saturated solution. 

President. —I take it that most of the sea brine would contain magnesium 
chloride or is there any difference? 

Mr. Alcoch. —It depends on the ocean and rainfall and surrounding 
strata and rivers. 

President. —We have got no data on that point. 

Mr, Alcoch. —I have figures only for one ocean and they show ‘33 of 
magnesiuin chloride and -22 of magnesium sulphate. 

President. —That will have reference only to the pans. 
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Mr. Alcoch. —Yes, besides specific gravity. 

President. —That would depend on when you scrape the salt. 

Mr. Alcoch. —It is only a question of concentration, lifting and grinding. 

Dr. Matthai. —^Magnesium chloride is drained away as mother liquor. 

Mr. Alcoch. —Yes. 

Dr. Moitthai. —If you have percolation and some of the mother liquor is 
absorbed in the soil, to that extent the magnesium chloride can he deposited 
in the beds. 

Mr. Alcoch. —Yes. 

President. —We are trying to see how an average standard may be fixed. 
Would you take as the main standard sodium chloride and the colour? 

Mr. Alcoch. —In Cheshire we never analyse sodium chloride. 

President. —^What do you do? 

Mr. Alcoch. —Cheshire always works on refraction of calcium and sodium 
•^sulphate. 

President. —Are there any standards prescribed as to how much you 
could have of each of these good quality of salt? 

Mr. Alcoch. —-I can’t give you any definite standard, but the calcium 
sulphate was limited round about to 1-2 per cent. 

President. —If we took the Cheshire salt, and if we took the analysis 
we can prescribe that as probably the best. 

Mr. Alcoch. —I think you might take that as a standard for marketing 
purposes. 

President. —And getting the second grade after that you v'ould also go 
by the contents of these other salts. 

Mr. Alcoch. —By refraction and by the colour. I think for marketing 
purposes the colour is the most vital point. 

President. —Wo have got the colour tests also. Speaking generally in 
the better quality salts the blue is absent. There are three colours, red, 
blue and yellow. 

Mr. Alcoch. —They sometimes put in a small quantity 8ulphai:e of alumina 
for crystallisation. 

President. —On these analyses that we have got, Hamburg fine is the 
whitest. There is no blue and yellow is O’l which is better than Cheshire, 
but it is so small that you can hardly tell hy the nakedeyo. 

Mr. Alcoch. —The difference is small. 

President. —Do you consider this tintometre colour test as fairly reliable? 

Mr. Alcoch.—Yea. 

President. —We must go by the chemical test to start with. 

Mr. Alcoch. —Yes. 

President. —Then, we must prescribe the colour. 

Mr. Alcoch. —Yes. 

President. —And as regards fineness? 

Mr. Alcoch. —That really is what each market wants. The question is 
for what purpose it is wanted. 

President. —We don’t want that fineness (sample shown) so long as wo 
get an average degree of fineness. Any way, the mill can be adsipted to that. 

Mr. Alcoch. —Quite right. Would you prescribe a standard without 
relation to what is being consumed in the market? 

President. —-It must come to that. Really speaking there is no difference 
between the different classes of salt. The trader tries to make out that 
there is some difference which the consumer does not notice and for which 
he does not care a scrap. Really there is no point in keeping up the 
difference. For instance, if you take the Cheshire salt and. the inferior 
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salt, there is a difference from more points of view than one. That I can 
understand. 

Mr. Aleock. —Quite. 

President. —When they say that there is some difference between the 
Spanish and Mussowah salts, I don’t follow at all. The difference is so 
slight that really speaking it is not worth the trouble of differentiating. 

Mr. Alcoek. —No. I know that it can bo overcome. I have been con¬ 
nected with the trade as a chemist for some years and I have had some 
difficulty. 

President, —What is it? 

Mr. Aleoeh. —Glauber’s salt is made in fairly huge crystals, as you know. 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Alcoek. —Years ago it took about 14 to 20 days to crystalise. We 
discovered that by blowing in cold air wo could get it in 24 hours, but 
they would not take the line crystals produced. 

President. —That is true. If you have two things, that question may 
come up. If you have got only' one thing in tho market, it has to bo taken. 
Do you rcalU' think that for all practical purposes there is any difference 
between the ordinary Hamburg salt, the Spanish .salt and the rest of it? 

Mr. Alcoek. —I don’t think so. 

President. —Neither from tho point of view of analysis nor from any 
other point of view, is there any' differoncep It is tho trader who makes 
out the difference and gets tho money for it which he does not deserve very 
often. 

Mr. Alcoek. —Quite. 

7’re.siderit.—You think that these tests can be prescribed and enforced 
with a little bit of care. 

Mr, Alcoek. —It would take some time to get that done. 

President .—The point will arise not as regard-s the consumer but in 
purchasing the salt. That is where the tests are required. When yo\i are 
going to purchase the .salt, you have to specify the quality. Do you think 
that if you followed the chemical analysis, colour test and the mesh test, 
the results might be fairly accurate? 

Mr. Aleock. —Yes, but it would take time. You have to make a start. 

Presideni.^Oi course, the question of grains might cause some difficulty 
because they might have to alter the mills to .some extent. 

Mr. Alcoek. —Yes. The grinding of salt is a perfectly simple operation. 
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THE EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 

Evidence of Mr. J. C. ROSE, Rates and Development Manager, 

£. I. Railway, recorded at Calcutta on Wednesday, 

22nd January, U30. 

President. —I am sorry, Mr. Rose, that 1 was not able to explain to 
you suffloiently clearly what we exactly wanted. Now you have given that 
in your Statement B. I may tell you that we did not oontemplain any 
reduction in faros from Calcutta westward at all. 

Pose. —1 simply mentioned that to support Statement 15. 

President. —I wanted to tell you that my intention was not to interfere 
with your jnesent rates unless they came into conflict with our prO[)Osals 
and if I had explained that to you, tliat would have saved a lot of i,rouble 
to you because Statement A that you gave was based on misconceptions 
ft mmst have (caused you a lot of trouble. 

Mr. Rose. —The only difficulty hero is with the 15. & N. AV. Railway. 
Their flow of empties probably does not occur from the direction of Khewra 
If you bring down salt from Khewra to replace the quantities moving from 
Calcutta they will have to send up empty wagons all tho way from Mokameh 
to Barabanki. 

President. —Part of Bihar is not accessible except through their system 
and in that part some arrangement will have to be made or we will have 
to leave out that part of the market. 

Mr. Rose. —Perhaps you will have to leave that market to Calcutta 
supplies and work the entire 100,000 tons to other areas. 

Dr. Matthai. —What part of Bihar is served by the B. & N. W, Rail¬ 
way P 

Mr. Bose. —East of the Gange.s, that is to say east of Patna. It is a 
big area and they get nearly 100,000 tons from Calcutta at the moment. 

Mr. Mathias. —These station to station rates, is there any limit to the 
reduction you can introduce? 

Mr. Rose. —-10 pies per mauud per mile is the Government minimum 
for salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —From Khewra to Calcutta p 

Mr. Rose. —I have showed the minimum charge in this statement; in 
the case of Calcutta we cannot complete. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is Calcutta’s minimum p 

Mr. Rose. —Eleven annas per maund. To within 80 miles of Clalcuttai. 
you cannot compete at the minimum rate. 

Mr. Mathias. —The coal rate from Khewra to Calcutta would be only 
about 8 annas. This rate for coal is below the minimum of '10 pie per 
maund per mile, is it not? 

Mr. Rose. —Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Mathias. —What I was thinking was that if you had a number of 
wagons going up there from the coalfields with coal it might pay you to 
earry salt at even this 8 annas rate. 

Mr. Rose. —It will infringe the principle of the minimum. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your principle being what the traffic can bear, there 
is a dissimilarity between coal and salt. 

Mr. Rose. —Coal can be obtained only from a few confined sources of 
production and it has to move on the whole a vary much greater distance 
than a commodity like salt ordinarily moves. You have also many more 
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sources of supply of salt in regard to the same areas of consumption as 
«oal and therefore from the point of view of length of lead salt would have 
a very big advantage. 

Mr. Mathias, —In regard to crushed white salt the areas are almost 
«8 limited as coal. 

Mr. Bose. —Yes. Therefore the main trouble is the principle of the 
minimum basis of charge. That is why I have shown there minima rates. 
You will notice that up to a distance of 80 miles from Calcutta you can 
reduce the rates effectively, 

Mr. Mathias. —Taking the proposition simply from the revenue point 
•of view it might pay if all these rates came down. 

Mr. Bo,se.. —You have the coalfields where we have got empties going up 
from Calcutta. Up to about 200 miles we prefer the traffic moving upwards 
and downwards only as far as the coalfields. 

President. —^Your present rate is^— 

Mr. Bose. —A combination of the N. W. and E. I. scales. 

President. —That begins at '38 for the first 100 miles and -22 for the 
next 200 miles. That is your present rateP 

Mr. Bose. —For the first 75 miles ‘38 and then it drops to ’20 up to 
300 and above 300 miles '10. 

President. —That is your new revised rate? 

Mr. Bose. —That is the O. M, Schedule and the C. B. Scale operates 
up to about 98 miles at '333. That is how we combine the C. B. and C. M. 

President. —Last time you gave me the grain rate that is the C. B. 
O. M.—’38 for the first 70 miles, '20 op to 300 and above 300 miles 
'10. That is the rate, is it not? 

Mr. Bose. —Yes, It must be understood that the C. B. -333 is a separate 
scale and as far as that operates the cheaper it supersedes the O, M, 
That is the effect of the C. B. O. M. combination. 

President. —Because in the C. M. combination it will start from '38 for 
the first 100 miles and then 20 above 76 miles. - 

Mr. Bose. —After a certain distance above 75 miles we find that the 
O. B. scale rate becomes equal to the O. M. 

President. —You gave me to understand at that time that if you did 
not give a through rate it would come to Rs. 1-3-9 per maund on the 
whole to Calcutta. 

Mr. Bose. —That is the existing rate, viz., at the C. B. C. M. Schedule 
over our line and the C. L. Schedule over the North Western Railway, 

President. —If you gave a through telescopic rate it would come to 16 
annas 4 pies per maund. 

Mr. Bose. —That is the C. B. C. M. Schedule applied right through 
including terminals. 

President. —That was the footing on which you worked out your state¬ 
ment A? 

Mr. Bose. —That is so. 

President. —First of all let us deal with the question of through rates. 
Both systems belong to Government so that really there is no objection in 
principle to a through rate, one owner owning both the sections. 

Mr. Bose. —We have got many through rates. We don’t look at it 
from the point of view that is generally advanced that the principle of 
continuous mileage must be adopted. We look at it from the point of 
view of what is necessary commercially in the shape of a reduction and 
whether it is in effect worked out on the continuous mileage pinoiple or 
arrived simply by quoting a lump sum we don’t mind. 

President. —I am now talking of the principle. Station to station rate 
is a troublesome business from the business point of view. They have got 
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to come to you and bargain with you; then you have got to be convinced 
that it would be to your own interest and the interest of the applicant. 

Mr. Bose. —That happens with any reduced rate you are fixing. 

Bresident. —Yes. But once you accept the principle of continuous mileage 
the man knows what his fate is going to be. Supposing a man is pr<^ 
jecting a scheme he has got to approach the different railways and ask 
them to agree to special rates, but if he knows what the continuous rates 
are then he can calculate hoiv his business can thrive and so on. Now he 
does not know. 

Mr. Bose. —Ho does know because he gets the ealculated rates. 

President. —How can you justify one owner having two sections treat¬ 
ing them as if they were separate for all purposes .f’ 

Mr. Bose. —Simply because they have been built up as separate organi¬ 
sations. 

President. —But now that the organisations are one you have got to 
recast the whole of your tariffs. 

Mr. Bose. —But if you merely recast part of the tariff it will disturb 
the whole structure. 

President. —There is no reason why you should not recast the tariffs. 
India is a country of long distances and if industries are to be encouraged 
that factor has to be recognised and it is not recognised when you don’t 
have this continuous mileage system. 

Mr. Bose. —Wherever reduced rates became necessary they would be 
adjusted to meet the situation. 

Bresident. —That is to say without insisting upon this continuous 
mileage ? 

Mr. Bose. —Yes. That I have illustrated in the second statement. 
President. —1 know you have. I want to know what the reason is for 
not having the continuous mileage rate betw'een the two sections. 

Mr. Bose. —We have built up the rating structure on a policy of separate 
organisations and you can’t very well depart from that unless you are 
prepared to revise the whole rating structure. 

Bresident. —Complications arose when you had these private companies; 
then Government had some excuse. 

Mr. Bose.—Yon have still got the company element. 
president. —Government may not have any direct control over the 
private railway companies as they have over the Government managed 
railways, but if the largest owner of railways introduces this continuous' 
mileage system I don’t see how the private railways can keep themselves 
out. Take the whole of India excluding the Madras Presidency. You 
have got a continuous Stale system so that the only railways which would 
stand out are the Bengal Nagpur and the two South Indian Railways. 

Mr. Bose .—Yes. 

'President. —There is also the G. I. P. Railway right up to Raichur. 

Mr. Bose. —But even with the State Railways if you had to adopt a 
policy of wholesale recasting on the continuous mileage principle it would 
mean an enormous loss of revenue. 

President. —But it is time this question was taken up. 

Mr. Bose. —I suppose it is bound to come. They are already talking 
of the revision of the Railway Act. It will come as a part of that eventu¬ 
ally. 

President. —It will mean this that all your accounting will change 
very much and it may, mean regrouping of railways. 

Mr. Bose. —Yes. 

President. —But so far as the industries are concerned thej' have a 
legitimate grievance. 
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Mr. Roue- —I don’t think so. On the face value yes but in actual effect 
1 think that in the majority of cases whenever an industry has pointed 
out to us the adverse effe<!t of a re-calculation of rates at junctions we 
have helped them with lump sum rates. 

President. —We have yet to see how far you are going to meet the 
case of .salt. 

Mr. Rose. —If you adopt the rates in Statement B you don’t affect 
the continuous mileage principle. 

President. —But you are still within the minimum rates and there is 
no question of any fresh orders from the Railway Board. 

Mr. Rose. —No. 

President. —And it may be left to the railway companies themselves 
subji'ct to such general orders as are necessary. 

Mr. Rose. —As far as I have been able to test it, it would appear to 
be a commercial proposition. 

President. —Your suggestion is this: if we were to in.sist on a 
reduction of freights, from your point of view it would be advisable not 
to raise this continuous mileage issue because you can meet the require¬ 
ments of the case by quoting station to station rates. 

Mr. Rosie. —Yes and better in fact because you will not be reducing it 
wholesale whereas in the other case you will be doing that and prejudicing 
this railway seriously from the point of view of other sources of supply, 
who would then insist on the same terms. 

President. —Let us now examine this Statement B. This column 16 
is very interesting. There I think you have taken your actual piaundage 
just now to st.art withp 

Mr. Rose. —I am afraid I have not given very up to date figures, but 
these were the only statistics available. 

President. —But it is good enough for the principle, is it not? 

Mr. Bose. —yo.s in respect of the mauudage moving from Calcutta. 

President. —And in place of that you have substituted this maundage 
on Kliewra salt; is that right? 

Mr. Rose. —Ye.s. 

President. —Y’^ou have some traffic in Khewra salt at present? 

Mr. Rose- —Yes; we have a little and 1 have shown the loss we W'ould 
suffer on that. 

President. —And you have also shown the loss you will suffer on the 
Calcutta traffic. 

Mr. Bose. —Yes. 

President. —This table applies to the whole section from Khewra to 
Calcutta? 

Mr. Rose. —No. It only applies up to a point about 100 miles from 
Calcutta and is confined to the areas receiving supplies from Calcutta. 

President. —Kutw'a is very near Calcutta, is it not? 

Mr. Bose. —Yes. It is about 90 miles from Calcutta. 

President. —It is really on the borders of Calcutta. 

Mr. Rose. —Yes. Moreover at Kutwa yon have riverine competition, 
that is why our rates are down at the moment. 

President. —I see that for long distances the freight is smaller in one 
or two cases. 

Mr. Ro.se. —Yes. 

President. —That is due to competition with river rate? 

Mr, Rose.—-Yea. Patna is a very good example. 

President. —What it como.s to is this: Statement B which .you have 
prepared shows that you and the North Western Railway will get entirely 
new traffic. 
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Mr. Bose. —Yes, a certain extent. 

Vresident, —The result tliat you have shown is tiie net increase that 
you get on your traffic. 

Mr. Rose. —Approximately. 

President. —It may be regarded as an approximate net return. 

Mr. Bose. —Yes. 

President. —So that it is a commercial proposition from tlio Company’s 
point of view. 

Mr. Bose. —As far as 1 can see it is. I have also pointed out in my 
note that there are certain ways in which we would have to bo protected. 

President. —I am coming to that. First let us see what you have got 
lor us, and then we will see how w'C can meet you. 

Dr. Matthai. —The total amount of traffic which you have noted in this 
Statement B would be aliout 100,000 tons. 

Mr. Bose. —I am not quite certain. It would be about 21 lakhs of 
■ maunds. That is not quite near enough for your purposes. 

President. —These are 1922-23 figures. 

Mr. Bose. —Yes. 

President. —^I’here might be some increase. 

Mr. Bose. —Yes, 1 am trying to get you more up to date figures. 

President' —This will do for our purposes. We have troubled you enough 
already. If it is easy you can get them, biit not otherwise, because this 
will serve our purpose. It is only an argument that we are going to put 
forward. 

Mr. Bose. —I think generally speaking the 1922-23 figuies are a good 
indication of the current volume of traffic. 

President. —We should be prepared to accept your opinion on this 
point. If this was done, it is a commercial proposition and it is of intereat 
to the railways. 

Mr. Bose. —Yos. 

President. —And the rates being above the minimum rate. 

Mr. Bose .—Except where we equalise in certain cases with the minimum. 

President. —On the whole it is above the average. We can calculate 
it roughly. You have got Rs. 9 lakhs. 

Mr. Bose .—Nearly Rs. 10 lakhs. 

President. —That divided by 90 lakhs gives you Rs. 10 a ton on an 
average. 

. Mr. Bose. —It would he a little more tlmn that, 1 should imagine. 

President. —The average earnings of railways on short di.stanco traffic 
is now about Rs. 13 or Rs. 14 a ton and this is not really very far short of the 
average. Supposing I am interested in this and I am prepared to offer 
you this traffic, would you be able to accept it on these terms 

Mr. Bose. —Not as a matter of course, and you would have to give me 
certain safeguards. 

President. —Subject to this. 

Mr. Bose. —Yes. 

President. —It is a commercial proposition. 

Mr. Bose .—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —The proposition being that if you had traffic from Kbewra 
over your line of about 100,000 tons then from the )>oint of view of the 
railways, it would result in a net incre.ase in earnings to their advantage. 

ilfr. Bose. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —^You would be prapared to provide facilities for that 
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Mr. Rose. —I think facilities already do exist in the shape of return¬ 
ing empties. 

President. —I was told yesterday and I was rather surprised that more 
empties would be running from the Calcutta direction. 

Mr. Rose. —Naturally you would have a certain increase of such empty 
running. 

President. —For export traffic. 

Mr. Rose. —The wagons that would he moving up free of loads on 
account of the salt that would be displaced. But that would only be 
for a short lead. Those empties returning from Calcutta are stopped at the 
coalfields, whereas the empties returning from Northern India come down 
long leads and it would be merely a question of filling the latter with salt. 

President. —You have fairly big movements of coal upcountry. 

Mr. Rose. —Yes, in fact in both directions. 

President. —The grain stuff goes to Karachi. 

Mr, Rose. —We also take a fairly good quantity of grain. I think we 
can carry just as much as tlie North Western. 

President. —What would be the position of the North Western about 
coal wagons? 

Mr. Rose. —They have got to return pretty nearly as many empties as 
these we give them which are loaded with coal. It would suit us well. 

President. —Now as regards your safeguards; this will come in only if 
certain other propo.sals that we may make are accepted ; that is to say it 
will be a controlled business. 

Mr. Rose. —Yes. 

President. —Except as regards Bombay and Madras, no question can 
arise and I may tell you as regards Bombay and Madras at present there 
is not a chance that we could see of their producing quantities on which 
they can claim the concession as those people can. I am asking you 
whether if you gave a concession you could not make a condition such as 
this on so many thousand tons or on so many ton miles these rates would 
apply. 

Mr, Rose. —That would be a very complicated arrangement and objec¬ 
tionable from the railway point of view. 

President. —The idea of starting a new industrial system is that manu¬ 
facture on a large scale ought to bo encouraged. The former policy of 
the railways was not to encourage large scale production, but to take 
advantage of the shorter leads. We want to encourage large scale units 
and tiierefore it might bo appropriate for the Hallway Administration to 
say that if anybody guarantees them the minimum of traffic, he can have 
the same rates. Take the case of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. The 
Bengal Nagpur Railway have got the minimum clause, hut they have 
exceeded it many times. Supposing you fix a figure, say 60,000 tons 
multiplied by the number of miles, it is unlikely that you would be em¬ 
barrassed by any complications. Would it be possible under the railway 
law? There is no undue preference. 

Mr. Rose. —^We are not very keen on the rebate principle. 

President. —This is not a rebate at all. Take the case of the Steel 
Company’s contract. They say ‘ if you guarantee us such and such a mileage 
and such and such a tonnage we will give you such and such a rate on 
such and such a product which moves from one place to another. 

Mr. Rose. —That has to be determined after the traffic has moved. 

President. —No, not at all. We will give you this provided you give 
so much traffic. What happens is this: you serve two purposes. If the 
organisation wants to take advantage of your reduced rates, it cannot 
think of any alternative mode of transport. It has got to do it, because 
it has got to give you this tonnage. 
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M)'. Host. —We determine that after the traffic has moved and then 
^ive him what amounts to a concession or rebate on what he has paid. 

President. —It is a much simpler proposition. Supposing you fix this 
limit of 50,000. 

Mr. Bose. —The trouble is if we give it to salt, we would have to extend 
it to every other industry. 

President. —Supposing they gave you new traffic? 

Mr. Bose. —We would meet them suitably if it was a commercial proposi¬ 
tion. 

President. —If it is not a commercial proposition on the face of it 
you arc not bound to do it. 

Mr. Bose. —If it is a commercial proposition we would fix lump sum 
rate for wagon loads. We usually quote rates applicable to wagon loads 
and that is the way we encourage the bigger despatches. 

President. —Our idea is this: no new sources of production would be 
started in any part which is now served by Khewra. Take Bombay or 
Madras for instance. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway and the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway gave a reduction. Supposing they gave a reduction? 
Whether you gave these reduced rates or not, they would give it. So I 
don’t see why you should want any special provision being made about 
it so long ns this organisation does not encourage the import of salt 
from other sources. Supposing these were to compete? Even to-day they 
could do so. 

Mr. Bose. —I am not worried about that. I am worried about the 
other sources of supply, the existing ones at Kharaghoda, Sambhar and 
Pachbadra, 

President. —All the sources Karaclii, Okha, Kharaghoda, Sambhar and 
Khewra would be under one control and there would be no more sources 
opened without the permission of this organisation. 

Mr. Bose. —Supposing all the existing organisations said to us “ You 
have reduced for Khewra 

President, —They cannot. There would be one organisation. 

Mr. Bose. —That would he a safeguard if we would he getting this 
additional traffic from Khewra on the understanding that it is only for 
that additional traffic that we would quote these rates. 

President. —Within that area supplied by these sources, no other sources 
would be opened. That is the point. As regards Bombay and Madras for 
instance we cannot say anything, because there aro not the same condi¬ 
tions for controlling, hut as I was telling yon just now independently of 
any arrangement that you may make, supposing the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and the Bengal Nagpur Railway or the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway and the Bengal Nagpur Railway were to 
compete against this very organisation which is giving you this traffic? 
Those conditions may arise, but it is very unlikely that they will. You 
are perfectly safe so far as this area is concerned, 

T)r. Matthai .—The question is that you want to bo assured of 100,000 
tons. 

Mr. Bose. —Not quite that. The point is that we are not to be forced 
to give similar concessions in freight to these that we will give to Khewra. 
For instance if you have imported salt in the form of indigenous salt 
•manufactured at Karachi and Okha coming into Calcutta they are quite 
entitled to demand from us the same freight facilities that we give to 
Khewra. 

Dr. Matthai. —You want to be assured of 100,000 tons from Khewra and 
*t the same time you want to bo assured that these rates would not be 
^extended to traffic coming from other sources. 

Mr. Bose. —^Yes. 
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I'rtaidmt. —Wo aro contemplating one single organisation which con¬ 
trols the imports. 

Mr. Bose. —That would imply a monopoly and they would a* monopolists 
decide where they would take this traffic from and that would be a safe¬ 
guard to the railways. 

President. —Supposing tliey want to tap another source they can only 
do that in consultation with the railways. 

Mr. Busk .— Quito. 

President. —That is your safeguard, but as regards the area excluded 
out of this organisation, we cannot say anything. If it is to arise it 
may arise whether there is this organisation or not. 

Mr. Bose,.- —^That would he looked at from the broad commercial point 
of view. I quite realise that. 

President. —Those railways who are. left out of this arrangement might 
encourage other sources which are not under the control of thi.s single 
organisation. In that ease we can’t give you any guarantee, nor would 
you benefit by that, because we cannot enforce that. 

Mr. Bose. —It would probably be unnecessary, b\it at the moment it is 
only in regard to the existing sources of sujiply that the point arises. 

President.—As regards these sources we are contemplating that they 
should bo under one single orgaTiisation both for transport and for marketing. 

Mr, Bose. —That would probably meet our requirements, but what about 
river competition. 

President. —What can w^e do about thatP If you reduce your freights as 
you would be doing in this case the river competition might he less, Sup- 
po.sing you didn’t make any reduction and if they wanted to compete 
against you.? 

Mr. Bose. —At the moment they know that they have to make a figld 
for an extra quantity of traffic against the railways. In future it is a 
question of the railways changing over from imported salt to indigenous salt 
brought from Northern India. Then it might pay the river services to 
work with tl\o importer and reduce rates. 

President. —That won’t arise under this scheme of ours because the 
imports are also controlled. What may arise is this. With these steam¬ 
ship companies you may have to compete. They may say ‘ we will provide 
cheaper freights than the railways ’. That question may arise now or at 
any time. It is for that reason that I was suggesting that there should 
be some guarantee as regards tonnage. 

Dr. Matthai. —Why should this question of competition arise here¬ 
after when it has not arisen so far? 

Mr. Bose. —At the moment they have not got this tonnage that you 
are going to displace floating about. 

Dr. Matthai. —There is this quantity of 100,000 tons of imported salt 
that you take from Calcutta to those centres and charge -38 pies. It 
is worth while for the river companies now to undercut you on that. 

Mr. Bose. —Because they appreciate the fact that it is not solely the- 
question of freight that decides the issue. There is also the question of 
transit and other facilities provided by the railways. Probably in the 
long run they would at the moment lose more by the freight reduction 
thaw they stand to gain. But if there is to be a big quantity of salt made 
available in the shape of displaced tonnage, they might make a bid for it. 
The importers may combine with them. 

President. —There is no question of importers combining with them. 
What may happen is this. They may approach this marketing organiza¬ 
tion and say “ We will give you lower rates than the railways ” and then 
the question may arise. But such a question may arise at any time. 

Mr. Bose. —Yes, it is quite possible. 
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President. —Can they go very much beiow the rates quoted by you with¬ 
out losing? 

Mr. Bose. —Not at the moment, but if it is a question of displacing 
the tonnage and supplying from another source, it may change the whole 
outlook. We cannot say definitely how far it will affect us. 

President. —We cannot say what the resources of these comimnies are 
and what they may do. That is a factor which has always existed and 
which will. Whenever any new source is tapped, that question may arise. 

Mr. Bose. —We cannot say precisely that the competition will be more 
acute than it is now. 

President. —Probably you would have to lower your rates. 

Mr. Bose. —Yes, we may have to reduce the rates still fuither, and 
then probably we will not get the nett return estimated so far. 

President. —Of course, no one can foretell. 

Mr. No. 

President. —So far as the river competition is concerned, we cannot 
devise any scheme which will ijrotect you. 

Mr. J?ose.—I see your point. 

President. —The railways must take their chance. 

Mr. iiose.—They would have to face the issue when it does arise. 

President. —It is not an issue which we can meet. 

ilfr, Bose, —It is very difficult for us to give any indication of probable 
■disadvantages from that souice. We only mention it in case you can take 
it into account. 

President. —As regards the other features I tliink that the railways 
may take it that we will go into them. 

Mr. Bose. —That is it will be a monopoly distribution scheme. 

President.—Yes, the idea is this; that one single organization will 
select its own sources. Wl)en it lias made up its mind that Khewra is 
one of the sources, then this -question will come in. 

Mr. Bose,~Yes. 

President. —Having decided that, it is not likely that it will get the 
salt from another source for this particular area. First of all, it has 
got to make up its mind. 

Mr, Bose. —It cannot go on chipping and changing. 

President. —No; so, would not that meet your case? 

Mr, Bose. —Broadly speaking^ it will. 

President. —We are not speaking of the reduction of freight unless the 
•business is better organised because the idea is to stabilise prices. 

Mr, Bose. —Yes. 

President. —If there is going to be the frequent chipping and changing 
of freights, it destroys the main principle of this scheme. 

Mr. Bose. —That would not suit our rating. 

President. —Nor wo>ild it suit the organisation because tlie main idea 
i,s that the price,s .should be stabilised. They have to be guaranteed a fixed 
freight which may have an advantage over the sea freight. They do not 
know what the sea freights are going to be. 

Mr, Bose. —Quite. 

President. —How long does it take for the goods to come from Khewra 
to these parts normally speaking? 

Mr. Bose. —Ten to fourteen days. 

President.~-~We have not examined the North Western Railway. What 
■'8 the share of the North Western Railway? 
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Mr. Bose, —I have not been able to give that in Statement B because 
it is a question of mutual arrangement. If a through rate is decided we 
would divide tho rate in rates of the existing proportions. 

President. —Your lead is longer. 

Mr, Bose. —^Yes, so, that would also count against us in division. 

President. —So far as the owner of the railways is concerned? 

Mr. Bose. —You mean the State? 

President, —Yes. It is additional traffic. 

Mr. Bose. —Yes, so far as the North Western Railway is concerned, it 
is an additional traffic of 100,000 tons. 

President. —That is it is entirely new. 

Mr, Bose.—Yea. 

President. —Can you give me your total figures of all salt? I have got 
the figures for all India? What is the average earning of your railway 
per ton? 

Mr. Bose. —On salt? 

President. —^Yes. 

Mr. Bose. —I could send these details along. 

President. —That is simply to show that this would more or less cor¬ 
respond to that. 

Mr. Bose- —1 think that the average here would probably work out greater. 

President. —Greater? 

Mr. Bose. —I think so. 

President. —Bocau.se the leads are longer? 

Mr, Bose. —The leads are longer. The average per ton per mile might 
work out lower here, but the average per ton on account of the longer leads 
would work out higher. 

President. —This would work out higher. 

Mr, Bose. —^Yes, because the others are reduced rates, but I will illus¬ 
trate that. 

President. —Statement C, I do not understand. This is your estimate- 
of the Bengal and North We.stern Railway. 

Mr. Bose.- —Yes, showing certain possible receiving points on their line. 
We do not know where their traffic goes to from Calcutta at the moment. 

President. —It first passes through your line. 

Mr. Bose—Yes, via Mokameh Ghat. 

President. —You have not taken that into account. 

Mr. Bose. —The reason is that I cannot get the details about the receiv¬ 
ing points and their quantities. I do not know that because our statistics 
do not show them. The probabilities are that it would not pay them so 
well to get the traffic moving from the Khewra side as it does from 
Calcutta because most of their ojnpties are moving up from Mokameh Ghat. 
Their wagons come down loaded to Mokameh Ghat and after their contents 
have been banded over to us they move upwards again. So, it might pay 
them better in the long run to continue to take this traffic from Calcutta 
instead of making a bid for a similar quantity of traffic from Khewra. 
As regards that, how'ovor, I cannot say anything definite. The B. & 
N. W. Railway would have to be consulted. 

President. —The position would be this that Khewra salt would be 
■sif.iiid osoij'j o'f -c.iAieqyj mo.ij fni.r .fq cptes 

Mr, Bose- —Of course they get a certain amount of Khewra salt now. 

President- —In tho.se markets no salt might go from Calcutta. They 
may lose this traffic entirely. 

Mr. Bose. —You mean from Calcutta? 

President. —Yes. 
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Mr. Mose. —And get it replaced by Khewra. 

President. —Yes. 

Mr, Bose. —Without a freight adjustment? 

President, —We do not know. It would be a matter for negotiation. 
They must bring themselves into line with the North Western and the East 
Indian Railways, if they want any traffic. 

Mr. Bose, —I say that they may not desire this traffic. It may not pay 
them as it may pay us. 

President. —Their more direct traffic is from Khewra. 

Mr. Bose. —They get a very big quantity from Calcutta. I gave that 
in my original statement. 

President. —^Here you have given me 62 lakhs of maunds. 

Mr. Bose, —They get about 18 lakhs of maunds. 

President. —To Mokameh Ghat? 

Mr. Bose. —To rid Mokameh Ghat. They also get a little vid Blnigalpur. 
They may get in all about 18 lakhs of iuauud.3. Tliis is equivalent about 
70,000 tons wliich is a fair quantity of traffic. 

President. —Where do you meet that railway? 

Mr. Bose. —At Mokameh Ghat. 

President.—Supposing it was brought on your railway from Kbewra? 

Mr. Bose. —Then at Bara Banki. 

President. —First of all you have the North Western Railway. 

Mr. Bose. —That is about 080 miles. From via Saharanpur to vid Bara 
Banki it is 340 miles. 

Pre.sident.—So far as that is concerned, the distance would be equally 
divided. 

Ml. Bose.—Yes, Thereafter the Bengal North Western Railway comes 
in. There the trouble is that their flow of empties will not coincide with 
this traffic. There would therefore bo some doubt ns to whether it would 
suit them to come in as it would suit the State Line.s. 

president.—If that is not done, or cannot be done, they could exclude 
that and leave it to Calcutta. 

■iff. Bose. —Yes, that is how it .strikes me. 

President. —They can do it in another way. There I do not know how 
you might be affected. Supposing they decided to supply this market from 
Sambhar, then you would lose the market. 

Mr, Bose. —We would lose it entirely. 

President. —Supposing they decide to take it from Sambhar, where do 
you meet the meter gauge? 

Mr. Bose, —We don’t come in there. The Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway and the Bengal North Western Railway will get that traffic. 

President. —Supposing we had to bring it to Calcutta and send it 
eastward ? 

Mr. Bose.—We can take it at Agra and at Cawnpore. 

President. —Which would be the nearest place? 

Mr, Bose. —Agra. 

President. —There you get a lead of about 700 miles. 

Mr. Bose .—Yes. 

President. —And the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway will 
get about 200 miles. 

Mr. Bose ,—Yos. We have not tested that at all. 

President. No. There of course on the present freights there would 
1)© a reduction of about 2 or 3 annas, the mileage being less, supposing you 
Applied the same principle. 
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. Mr, Hose. —-I could not say off-hand. 

President .—The distance via Agra is about 900 miles and the other is 
1,300 miles. 

3Ir. Hose .—Yes. Are you adjusting it on the competitive basis? 

President. —Supposing there is a railborne salt, what would happen is- 
this. For stations east of Calcutta, th^ depend on the seaborne salt. 

il/r. Hose. —^Yea. 

President. —Supposing they wanted to substitute the railborne salt 
from Sambhar, that part would he the nearest. 

Mr. Bose. —It would be the nearest to the consuming areas. 

President. —It could only be done if the Sambhar salt were landed in 
Calcutta for eastward traffic at about the same price as the imported salt. 

Mr. Bose. —That would probably bo feasible if we reduced it down to 
a minimum but how that would work we cannot say. 

President. —That is the only ivay in which it can be done. 

3Ir. Bose. —Yes. 

President. —So far as you arc concerned, that would be entirely new 
traffic. 

Jlfr-. Bose. —No, it would be dis))lacing the traffic from Calcutta. 

Pre.sident. —No. 

Mr. Bose. —You mean the other traffic that does not come to us. You 
mean the Eastern Bengal areas? 

President. —Yes. What would happen is that you would get entirely 
new traffic up to Calcutta. The imported salt that now come.s would be 
displaced by this salt in Calcutta and it would follow the same route as 
the foreign salt is doing now. That could only be done if the minimum 
rates were allowed both by the Hombay, Baroda and Central India and 
yourself. 

Mr. Bose, —I think so, but I have not tested that. 

President. —These proposed station to station rate what does it work 
out at per year? 

Mr. Bose. —I have not tested that: they vary. T will test the position 
and let you know. I will give yon from point .so and so to so and so. 

President. —That will give us some idea of the basis. 

Mr. Bose .—Yes. 

President. —Because we would like to be able to .say that we can see- 
from the figures that it is above the minimum rate. Except in places 
where you have two classes it is above the minimum rate but we would 
like to know how much above the minimum it does go. 

Mr, Bose .—I will work that out and .send you a statement. 

President. —It would be very useful to us in making our calculations 
when we propose a flat rate to show that this i.s wliat it can bear. 

Mr. Bose .—Yes. 

President. —How does your line intersetit the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
in the i.iengal market ? 

Mr. Bose. —It is quite a distinct feature there I think. 

President .—You have got this new line that connects Asansol with 
Kharagpur. 

Mr. Bose. —That is Bengal Nagpur Raihvay. 

President. —But where is your point of contact? 

Mr. Bose.- —^Asansol. and Gomob above that. Then we have a, point of 
contact at Howrah. All the Salkea salt goes via Howrah. 

President. —The point that I was considering was this: supposing on 
the Ea,st Coast they start manufacturing .salt, it does not interfere with 
you in any way, does it? 
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Mr, Bose. —No, but there is some traffic via Gomoh, which it is bound tf 
aifect. 

President .—It is almost negligible. 

Mr. Bose. —Yes, it is very small. 

President .—The point that I was trying to suggest was that, supposing 
salt was manufactured on tho East Coast it will not iuteri'eie with your 
traffic east of Calcutta. That traffic will have to move from there to 
Calcutta eastwards. 

Mr. Bose. —Yes. As the position stands it will affect us to an insigni¬ 
ficant e.'cteiit. 

President .—Do you know much about the Talcher coalfields ? 

Mr, Bose. —No. 

President .—Wliere are your collieries? 

Mr. Bose .—At Giridih and Bermo near Gomoh. 
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BENGAL NAGPUR RAILWAY COMPANY, UMITED. 

'Evidence of Mr. R. A. LEAKEY, Superintendent of Rates and 
Development, recorded at Calcutta, on Friday, the 24th 
January, 1930. 

President. —What is your official designatioji, Mr. Leakey? 

Mr. Leakey. —Superintendent of Hates and Development, 

President. —Are you familiar with the East Coast, gay from Puri south¬ 
wards? 

Mr. Leakey. —Yes. 

President. —Chilka Iiuke and that locality? 

Mr. Leakey. —I know it very well. 

President. —07re of the points that we arc considering is this. I think we 
have explained that in our communique, hut ] shall explain to you again. 
We aro enquiring whether the kind of salt th.at is consumed in Bengal can be 
manufactured in India .and if so where. Wo .are now considering whether it 
can bo manufactured. Now it is obvious that if salt could be manufactured 
in the vicinity of Bengal, it would he better from many points of views. It 
would save a considerable amount of freight. It would keep more or less the 
manufacturer in contact with the consumer and the rest of it. Therefore we 
are investigating whether it is possible, if improved methods of manufacture 
are used, to manufacture this class of salt in the East Coast. Ganjam is the 
border line between M.adras and Bihar. 

Mr. Leakey. —I think it is Balugaon. 

President, —It is h.alf way along the Chilka Lake. 

Mr. Leakey. —It is just at the North end of the Chilka Lake. 

President. —Salt is being manufactured at present in Naupada and Ganjam. 

Mr. Tjeakey. —Vos. 

President. —There are difficulties there in this sense. First of all, the 
distance is somewhat longer and secondly most of the suitable sites, we are 
told—I do not know tiow far that is triie—are in the hands of small manu¬ 
facturers and if manufacture was to be undertaken on a large scale, it would 
have to be undertiikeu on an entirely undeveloped site. 

Mr. Leakey. —Yes. 

President. —Most of the suitable area is on the South side of the Lake. If 
a suitable site was found along tbe railway line, then no question would arise. 
It is large scale production that we are thinking of. If no suitable site was 
found along the main line, it is suggested that Tua Island might bo consi¬ 
dered as a site. I suppose you know that scheino. 

Mr. Leakey. —Yes, I know. 

President. —Lot me explain to you. If that is the site which has been 
decided, it would only be possible if Tua Island is connected by railway with 
Puri which I understand is the nearest point. 

Mr. Leakey. 

President. —Because if you had to take the salt across tho Lake it would 
■mean double handling. 

Mr. Leakey. —Yes. 

President. —That is one point. Then, of course, comes the freight. This 
will be entirely new traffic for the Bengal Nagpur Railway if a salt works is 
atarted there. Th.it traffic you have not got just now. The idea is this. At 
present a considerable amount of salt is imported into Calcutta and it goes 
of Calcutta. That goes by sea. Most probably this salt would replace the 
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imported salt in Calcutta and then it will travel eastward. Therefore from 
your point of view this would be an entirely new traffic. 

Mr. Leakey, —Yes. 

President. —It will not interfere with any other traffic that you have got. 

Mr. Leakey. —It would interfere with the Calcutta traffic. 

President. —Which traffic? 

Mr. Leakey. —The traffic in the existing imported salt from Calcutta. If 
this takes the place of the imported salt then our existing traffic in salt would 
be washed out presumably. 

President. —^Which traffic are you talking about? 

Mr. Leakey. —The tiNiffic in imported salt to our stations. 

President. —So far as that imported salt is concerned, we don't contemplate 
that the imports will continue as they are. 

Mr. Leakey. —No. 

President. —^Whatever salt has got to go from Calcutta may still continue 
to go whether it is imported or indigenous. 

Mr. Leakey. —That would really replace the existing traffic from Calcutta. 

President. —The imported salt that goes to tho East you don’t get. 

Mr. Leakey. —No. 

President. —That is the point I am trying to make. In so far as you get 
some traffic which goes east from Calcutta of imported salt, it is an entirely 
new traffic for you. 

Mr. Leakey. —Any traffic in salt to east of Calcutta will be new, but it 
would only replace the traffic in imported salt from Calcutta which goes west 
by our line. 

President. —That part of the traffic in any case you are likely to lose 
because we are tapping other sources from which tho salt will be supplied to 
those markets practically without having to go to Calcutta. 

Dr. Matthai. —Hayp yon any idea as to the projiortion of the salt from 
Calcutta which you convey east and west? 

Mr. Leakey. —^Wo convey none east. 

Ur. Matthai. —The whole of your traffic goes west. 

Mr. Leakey. —Yes. 

President. —That is about 50,000 tons. 

Mr. Leakey. —Yes. 

President. —Your traffic runs iii three directions. 

Mr. Leakey. —From Calcutta according to Statement A the salt comes 
down as far as Bhadrak and then goes up to Bihar. 

President. —There is no other line except the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. Leakey. —No. 

President. —If the market has to be served, it has to travel over your line 
in any case whether it goes from Puri or any other place. 

Mr. Leakey. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore how can you lose? It cannot be cairie<l except 
through your line. 

Mr. Leakey. —It will be a substitution of the existing traffic from Calcutta. 

President. —So far as west of Calcutta is concerned it may be. So far as 
east of Calcutta is concerned it is entirely new traffic. 

Mr. Leakey. —I quite agree. 

President. —As regards west of Calcutta whatever traffic is there has to 
pass over your line. I take it that most of the traffic is of that type. If a, 
Works was here in that section (shown the map), it would travel over your 
line. 
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Mr. Ltakey ,—If it takes the place of the iniiiorted salt, it will do so. 

President. —There is not much chance of your lasing the traffic. 

Mr. Leakey. —It is a substitution of the traffic. 

President. —You may have a longer lead for some of the places. 

Mr. Leakey. —Yes. 

President. —At present you are applying C. H. rate. 

Mr. Ijeakey. —Yes, 

President. —You propose that if this i.s done you would apply C. N. 
schedule. 

Mr. Leakey. —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Apart from station-to-station I’ates, there is no rate below 
C. H. rate. 

Mr. Leakey. —No. 

President. —I understand that you have a special station-to-station rate 
from Naupada to Calcutta. Is that right? It is about 5 anna.s a mannd. 

Mr. Leakey.- —Yes. As a matter of fact, that can he considered as an 
inoperative rate. 

President. —Naupada is 435 miles from Howrah. Suppo.sing there was a 
salt works on the Chilka Lake, what is the objection to your applying station- 
to-station rate from this place to Howrah P 

Mr. Leakey. can we maintain that rate from there to Howrah. It 
we apply that to the Calcutta traffic we shall have to drop our rate on salt 
generally when we charge stations shorter than Howrah at a higher rate. 

President. —That is what railways alway.s do. There is no serious depar¬ 
ture in that from the railway polii:y as far as I can see. T can understand 
that it would be a serious departure il you j)Ut the same rates. 

Mr. Leakey.—1 think it would bo very difficult to maintain that rate. 

President. —You have given it to Naupada ? 

Mr. Leakey. —We know there was no traffic to Calcutta whatsoever because 
there was no market. Some of the merchants approached us and said that 
they might po.s.sibly get a little traffic for certain .stations on the East Indian 
Hallway and possibly also to Calcutta for some low grade salt for tanning. 
So it was no loss whatsoever to us to quote them this rate because the rate 
is entirely inoperative. 

President. —la oi'der to get no traffic you quote a lower rate, but in order 
to attract traffic you wmn’t quote a lower rate; Supposing you were to get, 
say, 100,000 tons of entirely new traffic would you not then consider the 
advisability of quoting them a lower rate? 

Mr. Leakey. —If we once lower the rate for a tremendous volume of traffic 
between particular places like that it practically moans that we shall be forced 
to lower the general level of rates. 

President. —It does not necessarily follow. You have reduced your rates 
on coal; that does not compel yon to reduce all your rates. 

Mr. Leakey. —I mean all our rates on salt. 

President. —Why should it be so? 

Mr. Leakey. —I think it is a difficult position to maintain. 

President. —There are a lot of station-to-station rates both on the East 
Indian Railway and your railway. 

Mr. Leakey, —But that is quoted in particular stations mostly for long 
distance traffic. 

President. —But this distance is not very short; it is a lead of 350 miles, 
and some quantity of coal may also have to be carried to this side so it is not 
a thing to be despised. 

Mr. Leakey. —But salt is a traffic which one may aay moves to aJ\ little 
stations. 
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Mr. Math ias. —You woij’t find fine white salt there. 

Mrr. Leahey. —In any aa'ea it is not the traffic that simply moves to one 
station for which you can quote a special rate; it affects all traffic to all 
stations in that area. 

}‘resident, —The whole point is to place in Calcutta indigenous salt in 
place of the imported salt and to distribute it from Calcutta, the same as is 
being done now, which will enable the Indian railways to get the freight 
which now. goes to the steamer companies. 

Mr. Leakey. —Am I to understand that the whole idea is that no salt 
would move to any station in Bengal except through Calcutta ? 

President. —I don’t know. The idea of having a factory on this side is 
mainly for that part of the market. T was telling you that our scheme does 
-contemplate that salt would be supplied from various centres direct to the 
rmarket. 

Mr. Leakey. —Of the imported salt we already get 47,000 tons and that 
amount would presumably still continue to move to the same stations hut 
from a different source. How are you going to regul.ate the freight to all the 
stations to which this 47,000 tons of salt goes. It means dropping the rates 
to those stations. If it wa.s a question of merely bringing in bulk supplies to 
Calcutta, I think it is a different consideration. 

President. —Supposing it was tba,t? 

Mr. Leakey. —Then I should certainly say that the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
would be prepared to come down. If it was purely a question of bringing in 
bulk to Calcutta and no question of distribution from the original soUiTces to 
every station on the Bengal Nag.pur Railway that would he a different proppr 
sition entirely. 

President, —So tar as distribution is concerned east of Calcutta the rates 
may be very much affected if our scheme goes through, 1 can’t say what the. 
effect of that will be. Tlie idea, is that as far as possible on the west of 
"Calcutta the salt ought to go direct from the works to the mai’ket instead of 
having to go to Calcutta. In that case it is quite possible that salt may be 
supplied direct along other railways with your own to the same markets which 
get salt from Calcutta. But nobody can .say how it would work out. It will 
have to be properly organised. They will bring it from Sambhar, from 
Khewra or from .some other place .so far as this pa7-t is concerned, but as 
regards the east of Calcutta some salt may come over the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway direct and some salt must go from here to these various 
parts and that salt may perliaps be most convenient to manufacture here. 
Ton cannot stand in the w:ay of the industry in that way. 

Mr. Leakey. —T think it is extremely difficult to vi.sualise that salt from 
any particular .source of supply would not go direct to the.se small stations. 

President. —That means this: in order to retain this small tiaffic that you 
have got no industry can be started here. You can’t always adopt that 
attitude. A large scale industry has to he started on your section and yonr 
answer is that you will lose some small traffic that you have got. 

Mr. Leakey. —One of the main considerations is that salt being a coinmo- 
■dity which moves one may say to any station wherever it is wanted, it is 
dif^ult to apply a fl.at rate to that and therefore it is a commodity which 
' should he charged a scheduled rate according to the distance. 

President. —That is generally speaking; I understand that. But from 
point to point you can’t insist upon saying that it should he confined only 
to that. An industry cannot be started. Supposing that market fails? 

Mr. Leakey. —It is going to affect the whole of our salt. As a matter of 
fact our salt is now distributed generally on the scheduled rate basis and 
if yon are going to suggest that we should merely have a flat rate for salt. 

President. —^1 am not suggesting that. I don’t propose to interfere with 
your present rates. My proposition is simply this: that in order to e.stablish 

big industry, possibly on your section, what are 3'ou prepared to do? 
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Mr. Leahey. —The railway only has to look at it purely from the point" 
of view of business. If we are going to get additional traffic we can reduce 
the general level of our rates so that this additional traffic gives us some 
revenue. But I don’t think the B. N. Railway is prepared to quote a lower 
rate which is going to result eventually in any loss of revenue. 

President. —But you can on the present figures that you have given 
see that your railway is in a peculiar position in this way that there is no 
other railway available at all within this area (explained with the help of a 
map) and therefore whether it comes from here or from that point you are 
bound to get that traffic. I don’t see how it can be otherwise. 

Mr. Leakey. —Do you visualise that the existing traffic from East Coast 
stations is going to entirely cease? 

President. —You have no traffic from the East Coast. 

Mr. Leahey. —I mean traffic to the West from East Coast .stations which 
travels to stations between Khargpur and Ranchi and right up to Nagpur. 
Do you visualise that traffic would entirely tease? 

President. —No, it might increase. 

Mr. Leahey. —Suppose your new output of fine salt was at Chilka Lake; 
that would interfere with the Naupada Salt. 

President. —No. At present we do not know how the consumer would 
take to that. Then again between Naupada to Puri there isn’t much 
difference, it is only 100 miles. 

Mr. Leahey. —That is so. What I mean to say is that if we quoted a 
lower rate for this salt we shall be bound to bring down the level of rates 
from the existing source of supply right on our line. We can’t maintain the 
position of having a lower rate for salt from the Chilka Lake and nt the 
same time have a lower rate for this inferior salt which goes right up to the 
Central Provinces. 

J)r. Matthai. —The hulk of the salt goes to the Orissa side. It is only a 
relatively small proportion that goes into the Cfentral Provinces. 

Mr. Leahey. —Yes 

President. —We are talking of Naupada and this place. Supposing the 
Puri works were able to put their salt in the Orissa market, instead of its 
going from Naupada which is your nearest point it might go from the Chilka 
Lake. But there is no reason why you should not quote special rates because 
the distance would not I think he smaller as it would be circuitous route. . 

Mr. Lfiofcei/.—Supposing this salt from the Chilka Lake replaces this 
salt from Naupada, it will replace the salt which now goe.s from Naupada 
to the Central Provinces. 

President .—-It has got to go right round. That won’t make much differ¬ 
ence. 

Mr. Leahey.—-If this salt here replaces the salt from there in these markets 
up here we propose to reduce the rates from there (explained with the help of 
a map) we would ho losing a very considerable amount of revenue. At jjresent 
we quote the C. H. schedule. 

president. —You can quote the same rate from Naupada and Puri? 

Mr. Leahey. —We shall still quote the C. H. schedule you mean? I don’t 
think that is a feasible proposition. 

President. —Supposing Naupada i)ut up a new factory? 

Mr. Leahey. —Even supposing a new factory was going to be put up at 
Naupada it immediately drop.s the level of rates down to C. M. instead of the 
C. H. schedule for all our traffic. It is not a tenable position. 

President. —The position therefore is this that this industry cannot be 
established at Puri at all if the Railways take up that attitude for all time. 
It is a very important commodity for Bengal consumption as well as as an. 
industry, and if the railways stick to their 47,000 tons we can never organize 
the salt industry in this part of India. 
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Mr. Leakey. —The proposition that we made is that we would revise the 
Tates. 

President. —The position is this. We don’t know what the cost of pro¬ 
duction may be. If 'it turns out that the cost of production is much lower 
than was anticipated then this question may not arise. They may be satisfied 
with your '20 rate. The point is, salt just now comes from abroad and we 
calculate that the total cost of transport from the works wherever it comes 
from, comes to 7 or 8 annas a maund on an average. Then, if for instance, 
freight from here was 5 annas it will give this man an advantage of 3 to 4 
annas per maund over the seaborne salt. That might enable him, even if his 
costs were higher, to establish the industry here whereas if you quote the ‘2 
rate it would practically come to the same thing as the freight on seaborne 
-salt and incidental charges. Therefore in order to give him 2 annas extra we 
must get a lower freight charge from the Cbilka Lake to Calcutt.s. That is 
the proposition. 

Mr. Leakey. —That is on the assumption that it knocks out any chance of 
any other salt area. Under the C. H. schedule the rate from Naupada to 
■Howrah is about the same as the minimum rate to Sambhar. 

President. —In the scheme that we contemplate different kinds of salt will 
.not compete in the same market and therefore if Sambhar comes in here this 
,^oe.s out. 

Mr. Leakey. —If Sambhar salt came into Bengal they could not get it at a 
■lower rate than that. 

President. —No. Therefore you are at an advantage. We are not suggesting 
that the rates should be lower than the minimum rates. What we suggest is 
this, that the railways ought to enable the manufacturer to establish himself 
here, because it is a big industry, by enabling him to compete against sea¬ 
borne salt or the railborne salt in that part. The lead here is long and if 
you give them the same rate that you b.ave quoted for Naupada, namely T9, 
that might suffice for their purpose. I have got this special rate from 
Naupada. You have reduced it from T?„s. 1-7-4 to annas 10 a bag in November 
1929. 

Mr. Leakey. —At the rate of As. 6-1 per maund. 

President. —If you gave the same rate either from Naupada or from 
■Chilka, I do think that you would make it possible for the industry to be 
started and you would get a good deal of profit. 

Mr. Leakey.—My contention is quoting that rate there merely as a station- 
to-station rate for one point leads us to difficulties with regard to the other 
inarkets. 

President. —You quote also from Madras. 

Mr. Leakey. —AVe liave got 1/lOth a.s against sea competition. 

President. —This is exactly the same thing. This is also sea competition. 

-Mr. Leakey. —That, is against sea competition from Europe. 

President. —Why sea competition from Europe? 

Mr. Leakey. —Thi.; Madras rate was quoted to get traffic. 

President. —Here I am offering you traffic. There is more chance of your 
getting traffic. Is it not a ground for accepting it or rejecting it? 

Mr. Leakey. —I don’t think the considerations are the same there. The 
particular Afadras rate that was quoted was merely an attempt to see if we 
could get any traffic moving up from Madras by rail in competition with the 
sea. Those are not effective rates. 

President. —You can’t say that you just made a formal offer to the public. 
You intended that it should be accepted. 

Mr. Leakey. —Yes. 

President. —The railway doesn’t reduce its rates for the fun of it. 

Mr. Leakey. —It is tantamount to a reduction of the freight for the whole 
>jof our existing traffic 
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President. —Why should you do it any more than you did before P From 
Madras to Calcutta you have quotcfd tlie minimum rate. Don’t you then 
consider this question may arise? 

Mr. Lenkeji. —We knew for certain that it would iTot be a substitute for 
any of our traffic. 

Mr. JiofA (US.- -Supposing a factory at Naupnda is started and produces 
100,000 tons, will you alter your rate hack to this present low rate? 

Mr. Lekey. —Into Calcutta? 

Mr. ^^(lthi<ls. —Yes. You only intnxlucod it formally because there is no 
traffic. Supposing a factory is started and it produces 100,000 tons would yon 
alter it to As. 5-1? 

Mr. Le-ikey. —Tt just depends whether it is poing to substitute the existing 
traffic. If it does, then it would become a different consideration, 

Mr. Mafhid.’!. —Supposing it was a different traffic? 

Mr, Leakey.— Ti it was purely additional traffic, we should bo quite pleased 
to get that. 

Mr. Mathias. —Where is the difference in the caso which Sir Padaniji 
suggests? 

Mr. J^eakey, —Tn that case it i.s going to be a new traffic purely to Calcutta 
and it is not going to substitute the traffic to all our other stations in the 
Central Proviiicea. 

.1/t. Moth ias. Would not the low rates from Naupada be quoted so far 
at the traffic from Central Provinces is concerned P 

Mr. Ijeakey. —No. I suspect that this particular rate that we quoted im 
the particvilar circ\imstaiiees ivas going to be spotted by you and it might 
embarrass us. But in the einrumstances under whiidi that rate was quoted, 
we know perfetdly well that has no effect on the existihg earnings we get 
from the whole of otir traffic. But it does make a considerable difference if 
a new proposition .such as you i)Ut forward is going to take the place of 
imported salt entirely and wo should have to bring our whole rates to that 
level. I should say we should really he able to maintain that rate if it came 
to a question of actually substituting the traffic fl'ohi Calcutta in the imported 
salt. 

President. —It is !iu arguitiont which rimy or may not hold good, because 
we don’t know. You make that n ground for refusing a lower rate wldcli 
might make it possible for an industry to he started for all time. 

Mr. Leakey. —In any ease we should have to base our .salt rates at the- 
scheduled rates. Your .suggestion is that we .should not have a flat rate for 
salt. 

Pre.‘iident,--l am not asking for any special reduction so far as your' 
present rales are ('Oiirenied except between the works and Calcutta whirh is- 
the point of distribution for certain iiiarket-s. 

Mr. Leakey. —That lands us into other diffimdties about the other markets. 
Arc we in a iiosition to say that we are quite prepared to cany the salt to- 
the Calcutta market, but not for the intermediate stations? 

President. —This cuts both ways. If we find that there is no prospect of 
any salt being producial in this part and we made up our mind Uuit the- 
countr.v mu.st produce all the .salt hero in the nearest centre, how do you know, 
that that is going to help yon to retain this traffic that yoii have got? 
Supposing, on the whole, railways increase their traffic, would that not bo- 
sufficient? 

Mr. Leakey. —Y’es, provided wo didn’t reduce oUr earnings. Are \ve going, 
to lose earnings by any reduction? 

President. —How can you lose? Unless at least 100,000 tons goes along, 
j'our line, the works cannot bo started there. Therefore you first of all do- 
get that. 

Mr. Leakey. —.At the .same lime on all the existing traffic we will have to 
reduce rates. 
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President. —Supposing you reduced it to As. 5 a maund: that is about 
Rs. 8 a ton. Traffic vi& Nagpur is not affected, I take it. 

Mr. Leake!/.—No, I think not. It should maintain the existing rates. 

President. —Which traffic would be affected? 

Mr. Leakey. —The whole of the traffic from East Coast stations—the whole 
of the traffic from Calcutta. 

President. —Why the whole of it? 

Mr. Leakey. —-Because we are carrying that now at the C. H. schedule. 
The whole of that would drop to a lower rate that you quote. 

President. —The station-to-station rate you are not bound to quote at all 
for all stations. 

Mr. Leakey. —That seems to be the real crux of the situation. My point 
is if we bring down the rates for the traffic to Calcutta, we have got to bring 
down the level of our rates to other stations. 

President. —Supposing you get 100,000 tons from Puri on your section in 
addition to whatever traffic you have got, you soy that you may have to reduce 
your rate on that traffic. Will you wipe out the additional earnings that you 
make on that new traffic? 

Mr. Leakey.- —From the business point of view we have to work it out and 
that is why I put this thing as a proposition. I don’t know what your idoas 
are. You said in your letter one or two centres. If one centre was on tho 
Bengal Nagpur Railway and another centre was on the other line, the sup¬ 
position was we should get half of it. 

President. —If you get only half that amount, it doesn’t make it cheaper 
than the seaborne salt. 

Mr. Leakey. —It is not really the function of railways to act in a pro¬ 
tective manner. 

President. —I am not suggesting that. 

Mr. Leakey. — If it is going to lose revenue. We are quite prepared to 
assist. 

President. —You compel the industry to be started elsewhere by adopting 
this attitude for all time. This Puri proposition has been going on off and 
on for 20 years and it simply means this that this industry cannot be started 
on this side, because the railways do not want it. That is what it comes to. 

Mr, Leakey. —I dispute that because the rates that you are going to get 
from any other point would actually amount to the same rate as that for 
Puri as far as the Calcutta market is concerned. 

President .—We examined the East Indian Railway a day or two ago. 
They are willing to quote rates which wmuld enable them to bring .salt from 
other centres in these markets. They find that tljey are willing to do it, 
because they are going to gain. They are going to offer station-to-station 
rates for scores of stations. They are not afraid that owing to that they 
will be compelled to reduce the other rates. You meet a situation as it arises 
and it is not as if railways ai-e quite consistent in their rates policy. They 
put forward the same arguments for a different proposition entirely. I can 
quite understand that if yon are making a departui-e from your tariff policy, 
but this is not a departure and it is in accordance with the railways’ general 
policy. 

Mr. Leakey. —What argument <;an the railway put up for quoting lower 
rates to Calcutta tlian it could for a market sliort of Calcutta, say, Khargpur? 

President. —That is an argument which you always make. That has been 
the complaint of the busineas community. 

Mr. Leakey. —Not without jvistification. 

President. —Quite true. The justification that the railway finds when it 
wants to do a thing. That is quite obvious. There are Imndreds of cases 
where you find that the distance is not the most important factor. 
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Mr. Leahey. —No. I think that in those eases we always have to have a 
justification which can be upheld before the Railway Rates Advisory Com¬ 
mittee. 

President. —The position is that you are getting some traffic which you 
would never get otherwise. You are allowing an industry to be established 
within your line which doesn’t exist and that on the whole you are not likely 
to lose. 

Mr. Leahey. —Tt is purely a question of buisiness proposition. We have to 
work out and see whether we are going to lose earnings on it or not. You 
said 100,000 tons. 

President. —Yes, just for the .sake of argument which in all probability 
would go to Calcutta. That is all wo can say. Tt must go there. 

Mr. Leahey. —You immediately get a situation. If you quote a special 
station-to-station rate to Calciitta, it becomes easy for merchants to book it 
to Calcutta and rebook it to stations short of Calcutta, say, Khargpur. 
[f we maintained our C. H. schedule rate for stations short of Calcutta, it 
would be cheaper to hook them to Calcutta at station-to-station rates. 

President. —How do yon Ijnow that your salt is rebooked? 

Mr. Leahey. —I say it would be rebooked. Let us assume that salt is 
required in Khargpur. If there is a special station-to-station rate from the 
main factory at Chilka Lake to Calcutta, and the existing rates are main¬ 
tained for stations short, say, Khargpur, then it would become cheaper to 
book it to Calcutta and rcbook it again to Khargpur. 

President. —You can surely atop the rebooking. 

Mr. Leahey. —No, that is impossible. 

President. —The railways have always found a way out of the rebooking. 
The difference is not so gre.at. Supi)o.sing you give -2 rate that you are 
proposing, it is a difference between "2 and 15 that we are discussing just 
now. Suppo.sing you give -2 rate? 

Mr. Leakey.~~lf we give '2 rate, that is practically the C. H. schedule 
that you are suggesting. 

President. —I am suggesting As. 5 roughly from this point to that. 
Naupada is ’15. 

Mr. Leakey. —It is nearer 'll. 

President. —You are offering "2 here, so that on that difference I don't 
think it would pay a man to rebook it. 

Mr. Leahey.~~1 only took Khargpur as one example. 

President. —In this scheme that you contemplate the marketing will not 
be in the hands of individuals, but a big organisation, a company and it will 
not probably send two different kinds of salt to the same market. It will 
send one kind of salt direct to tho market which needs that particular salt. 

Mr. Leahey. —There is a large proportion of Bengal and Bihar which 
would not normally be supplied from Calcutta but would be supplied direct. 

President. —From where ? 

Mr. Leahey.- —From any central producing point. I admit that it would 
be a different proposition if it was purely a question of distributing to the 
East. We have to consider the whole of this part of Bengal and Bihar 
(explained with the help of the map). 

President. —I just want you to consider this proposition. What we are 
contemplating is that in this market only one class of salt will he marketed, 
BO that you may lose only a portion. Tt is possible within a hundred miles 
all this salt would come thi.s w'ay (shown the map) right to Asansol. The 
difference between the freight from Sambhar to this place and the minimum 
rate is only 3 annas. Supposing we induced the other railways to quote a 
through rate from Snmbhar, you would lose a great deal of traffic (the posi¬ 
tion was explained fully with the help of a railway map). 
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Mr. Leakey. —I take it that the proposition is there will he two sources of 
supply and not one. 

President. —^The cheapest source of supply will supply the salt to the 
market. 

Mr. Leakey. —I want to know whether there would be two sources of supply 
or whether there would he only one source of supply. 

President. —What we are trying to do is to have only one source of supply 
for each market and not more for the same quality of salt. 

Mr. Leakey. —So far as the Bengal market is concerned, the idea is to 
have two sources of supply—not merely as additional source.? hut as alter¬ 
native sources. 

President. —This salt will be white and crushed or uncrushed. Tt is not 
the kind of salt that is produced at Naupada now. 

J>r. Motihai. —Your present traffic from Calcutta is not likely to he re¬ 
placed by traffic in the white salt that is intended to be produced in the 
new works. 

-1/r. Leakey. —Assuming that traffic is not replaced, if we have .a lower 
basis for that traffic, it is hound to re-act on the basis of the existing traffic. 

Dr. Mattkai. —Tf there is no possibilitj* of developing that traffic any 
further by quoting a lower I’ate, are you not justified purely from the busi¬ 
ness point of view in quoting a special rate in order to develop a new traffic? 

Mr. Leakey. —I don’t think that it would really help in a question of 
undue preference. T don’t think that your argument will be a justifiable 
ground to prejudice the producer on this point as against the iirodncer on 
the other point. 

President. —Your answer is “ By doing this, we are guaranteed a certain 
quantity of traffic which we would not otherwise get. Tf anybody comes 
with, say, 100,000 tons, we would he prepared to consider it Tt is a 
reduction in favour of a large scale consumer. 

Mr. Tjeakey. —I am afraid that this argument would not help us before 
the Rates Advisory Committee because it will he prejudicing a small man. 
The only one ease we have is the agreement with the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company and that is a special agreement. 

President. —Supposing the East Indian, Bengal and North-Western and 
Bombay-Baroda Railways agreed to thi.s, would you still persist in this? 
We have already examined the East Indian Railway and they are willing 
to quote station-to-station rates in order to get the additional traffic. 

Mr. Tenkey. —Are they prepared to quote .station-to-station rates? 

President. —^Yes, for the whole lot of stations. 

Mr. Leakey. —That is practically tantamount to quoting at a scheduled 
rate. They will have to adjust the rates for all the different stations 
accordingly. 

President. —You can do the same in that case. 

Mr. Leakey. —I do not know how they propose to work it. If they are 
going to distribute the salt to any out-station in a jjarticular are.a, it is a 
cumbersome business. 

President. —They are willing to do it bec.stise they don’t wish to have 
any interference with the existing C. H. rates ns regards other markets. 
The principle on which they proceed i.s this. We have told them what the 
freight is—I mean the freight on the seaborne salt and other incidental 
charges. Then, they add the freight from Calcutta to any particular station 
and the station-to-station rate is just below that. 

Mr, Leakey. —The East Indian Railwa.y are not in the same position as 
we are. They won't be prejudicing the existing traffic. 

President. —The attitude of your railway is this then. The Railway will 
not encourage the establishment of .sn industry here at all hecatise it has 
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got the traffic from Calcutta which it thinks might be interfered with. I 
just want to know what the position of the railway is. 

Mr. Leakey. —Tlie Railway would he pleased to encourage an industry 
provided we would have some assurance. 

President. —What assurance can I give? 

Mr. Leakey, —That is a question of working out as a business proposition. 

President. —The whole point is this. Whatever happens you get an addi¬ 
tional traffic which you have not got just now and you must assume more or 
less that the manufacturer will try and get the best price for his salt. If he 
could quote below the seaborne salt and go eastward, he would do so. 

Mr. 7/ea/cei/.—Am I to understand that with the reduction that we are 
prepared to make that is absolutely impossible? 

President. —Yes, I will tell you why. 260,000 tons is a very large quan¬ 
tity. If you calculate at that rate, it will come to ‘2 pie per mile. 

Mr. Leakey. —The reduction that we offer is a 42 per cent, reduction on 
the existing rates. 

President. —These railways are going to give 80 per cent, and even 100 
per cent, leduction in some cases to get the traffic. So, the reduction that 
you propo,se to give is nothing. 

Mr. Leakey, —It is a new traffic, is it not, to them to a groat extent 
because it is not supplanting the traffic that they are getting now from 
Calcutta. 

President. —You forget that there is no competition at all. To go east, 
we must bring tlie salt either from Naupada or Sambhar or by sea, so that 
by not allowing another works to be started before the marketing organization 
has decided, you do two things. You shut out the industry, and' you shut 
out the railway. 

Mr. Leakey.~U the other railways are not going below '10? 

President. —How do you know that they will not? When we tell them 
that this can he manufactured only in this way and the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway refiuied to make a concession. 

Mr. Leakey. —Yon contemplate that they might go below TO; 

President. —The country may find it cheaper to do that way because the 
railways belong to Government. I am not suggesting that they will do it. 
Supposing we put it to them “ we w'ant this additional quantity of salt— 
railborne and not seaborne—and there is no other source except Sambhar and 
Khewra, The former i.s out of the question and the’ latter should be given 
preference ” and supposing there is a difference of 2 annas in the freight, 
they may say “ we will charge 2 annas less on the salt that is going to the 
Bengal market ”. I will give you an illustration in another way. The price 
of seaborne salt excluding the freight i.s say 6 annas per maim'd. The 
difference in freight is 2 annas. Tliey may sell the salt in the Bengal market 
3 annas cheaper. In that case you shut out the industrj' and you shut 
yourself out. 

3Ir. Leakey. —The minimum rate is over 8 annas. 

President. —The selling price in Calcutta is 12 annas, of which 7 or 8 
annas is the freight which leaves a margin of about 5 annas. They may sell 
the salt by cutting down the price beiause we are contemplating one market¬ 
ing organization. In that case, what hapjiens to your railway? 

Mr. T.e.akey.—The rate from Suraldiur at l/lOth is over 8 annas. Sup¬ 
posing we quoted 6 annas 9 pies? 

President. —Bo you moan under the C. N. Schedule? 

Mr. Tjeakey. —Yes. 

Pre.ndent. —The difference between the sea freight and that freight is 
only one anna. Tlie cost of production in Puri is higher whereas here the 
cost of iirodiiction is very low. We know it already. 
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Mr. LeakeyIt is a considerable reduction below what they can do from 
Sambhar. 

Fresident, —^What we are after is not so much to have a cheap source of 
salt as to have a source near the market. It is time that the railways and 
the manufacturers or the marketing organization understood what the 
position was. Once they embark on a scheme, it is very difficult to change 
that. It is for that reason that I am asking you whether you will not 
consider the question. 

Mr. Leakey. —If there was a question of bringing salt particularly to 
Calcutta, it was in bond for distribution in that area. 

President. —We cannot give you any guarantee. It looks a.s if it would be 
like that it the proposition matures. As far as one can see that would be 
the line. 

Mr. Leakey. —My contention is that whatever level of rates we can go 
down to from there we are bound to go down for our existing traffic too 
from other points on the east coast. We ahvay.s have to look at it from the 
point of view of complaints of undue preference. 

President. —This salt will he more expensive than the Nanpada salt. 

Mr. Leakey. —That is an argument put forward for the (-heaper commo¬ 
dity which has not got the same market. 

President, —It simply means this that you don’t want to encourage a 
better quality of salt in that vicinity. You tie yourselves down to the 
existing traffic. That is what it comes to. 

Mr. Leakey. —We don’t see that in any scheme we should separate our 
existing traffic. 

President. —Yon have already given these people lower rates. I am not 
asking you to quote lower rates than you have given to Naupada. You can 
.say that you will allow the same rate from Puri. 

Dr. Afafffiai.—Practically in every case of station-to-station rate there is 
a certain amount of undue preference; that certainly involve,s an element 
of undue preference, does it notP 

“■Mr. Leakey. —If you have iuatificatiqn for that it is not undue preference. 

President. —Justification from your point of view is additional traffic. It 
ie a purely business proposition. 

Mr. Leakey. —You meiely want one station-to-station rate to Calcutta? 

President. —^That is what we are immediately concerned with. Until we 
get that we cannot propound any scheme at all. We have got to show that 
if Calcutta is to be the distributing centre salt produced there can be put 
into the market at a lower price, at least at no dearer price than now, and 
we cannot show that unless we have got this rate. 

Mr. Leakey.—It it was a question of this large bulk movement for Calcutta 
itself then our consideration might be different. The difficulty I am up 
against is that if we quote this rate it means bringing down to the same 
level and, what it will probably amount to, quoting a schedule which would 
be lower and .which for the Calcutta distance would give a rate of about 
16 for salt at the remaining stations graduated according to the distance at 
the schedule rate to Calcutta. 

President."! can’t advise you on that point as to what might happen 
afterwards. 

Mr. Leakey."With regard to this proposition that I put forward there is 
the assumption more or less all right that we might reasonably expect to 
get 250,000 tons? 

President.—'I don’t think it may be as much as that. We want the 
minimum quantity with which you would be prepared to do it. 

Mr. Leakey."! am trying to work this out purely as a business pro- 
. position. 
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President. —You can take a minimum of, say, 100,000 tons. That may 
also mean a certain nioveiripnt of coal from Talelier, It may be more but 
I can’t say, but we should not eiuonriige any works which was producing ies.s 
than 100,OCX) tons, 

Mr. Leakey. —My examination of the ease is, as 1 say, from the point of 
view of revenue, as to how it is going to affect the railway. Obviously if 
the birsiness proposition is going to mean a loss to us it will not be acceptable 
to us. 

President. —Will you work it out and let us know? 

Mr. Leakey. —If I could possibly get some more data it would be helpful. 

I‘re.si(hnt. —I can’t give you any more data than this, that assuming 
that the traffic that moves from Puri to Calcutta is put at 100,000 tons, will 
the railway be prepared to do it and at what rate? I can’t tell what might 
happen afterwards. Supposing they produced 200,000 tons then in that case 
they may want some of these other markets: that is for them to do. We 
are only calculating on having 100,(XK) tons for the Calcutta market. 

.1/r. Leakey. —Is it the proposition that Chilka Lake is to be the site 
and not Naiipada.'“ That, of course, makes a certain amount of difference. 

President. —Naupada is not considered to be as favourable a site as this. 
It is, of (oui'He, a matter of e.xteiision of the railway from the Chilka Lake 
to Puri, 

Mr. Leakey.—\s that a matter on which the railways have been approach¬ 
ed too? 

President.- -Yes. otherwise how can they bring it to Calcutta? Then 
again supposing thoy used coal it will have to he carried there. Of course 
it is very doubtful whether it could be done. 

Mr. Leakey. —-In actually working out the proposition from the possible 
loss point of view the site which I was thinking of, taking on the assumed 
basis, is Naupada. 

President. —The difficulty about Naupada is that no suitable land for a 
large scale works is available there. 

Mr. Leakey. —Puri is 310 and that would be roughly 2S miles, that is 
335 against 435 up to Naupada or about 100 miles less lead. May I examine 
that again on this basis? We have got to have an idea of the tonnage also 
to assume a basis. 

President. —The thing would not he worth doing unless it is at least 
100,000 tons. Supposing it is found that Tna is the most favourable site 
then there is this question of extension, 

Mr. Leakey.—Are you putting that to the Railway Board? 

President.- —I am putting it to you. 

Mr. Leakey. —That is a matter I shall have to refer to the Agent because 
that is be.yond my jurisdiction, 

Pre.sident.—Would you he able to give us a rough estimate as to the 
cost of this extension? 

Mr. Leakey. —Without an actual preliminary survey it is difficult to say 
anything because I understand there are difficulties about the project. But 
f know that when Mr. Gupta came to discuss with the Agent we gathered 
that there were a lot of bridges to bo constructed to get into that particular 
island and it would be difficult for the engineers to give a rough estimate 
unless they went there and had at least a preliminary survey. As a inattei- 
of fact the first time we heard of it was about six months ago when the 
Director of Industries, Bihar and Orissa, put forward this proposal saying 
that there was a firm which wanted to manufacture salt there. 

President. —Is there any correspondence with the Director of Industries, 
Bihar and Orissa, on the subject? ’ 

Mr. Leakey.—L:\ne Director of Industries put forward this proposal that 
there was a firm who wanted to manufacture salt there and he suggested 
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that the Traffic Manager should look into the thing but there was never any 
estimate made. 

President. —If you can give ns a rough estimate give it or leave that 
tjuestion and tell us about the rate. 

Mr. Leakey. —If you want anything definite from the railways I shall 
have to put it to the Agent. That is beyond niy jurisdiction. 

President.—That is why we wanted the Agent to come here. 

Mr. Leakey. —lie did not know' that this wovild come up in this enquiry 
at all. 

President. —You can leave that out for the moment if you cannot give 
any definite information. 

Mr. Leakey. —This salt to be manufactured at a place 25 miles from Puri, 
the minimum tonnage being 100,000 tons and the rate you say should be 
about 5 annas a ton; I will reconsider that on this basis. 

President. —I would like the railways to take a serious view of the 
situation whether this industry should be established or not provided the 
railways get something out of it. Puri’s only market is Calcutta because it 
gets an advantage of about 3 annas over seaborne and other freight. 

Mr. Leakey. —Our consideration is purely as a business proposition. 

I’residenfWe are not suggesting any subsidy by the railways to any 
industry; that we w'ill ask Government to do. We want to put it on a 
business footing from the railway iroint of view. Supposing space was 
available but there were no railway facilities and the country wanted this 
salt then they will have to consider other sources. 

Mr, Leakey. —It seems to me to be certain that there should be no neces¬ 
sity for a rate below the minimum. 

President, —Even if it was so it is not an impossibilit}' that for the 
through traffic it could be arranged: it depends on how anxious the country 
is to produce this salt. It may not be neces-sary to go below the minimum 
rate because they can reduce the selling price for these markets by getting 
a slightly higher rate in the home market. For these three sections that 
you have given, you have given the tonnage and the earnings. Can you 
give the earnings for each section to enable us to see what the flat rat© 
works out at. Here it works out at Rs, 10 a ton for the whole area. I 
want to know what is your flat rate for four or five different areas. 

Mr. Leakey. —We could get it from the revenue stati.5tics for the different 
sections. 

President. —When you get the total figure of revenue you can work out 
the rate per ton mile. We simply want to get an idea of what the general 
rates are. 

Mr. Tjeakey. —You have got no distance to woik on. 

President, —Can you give us the average distance over which salt is 
carried ? 

Mr. Leakey, —You want the rate per jnaund per mile salt is carried at 
generally F Considering the enormous variations in the distances over which 
it is carried it is very difficult to give that, but from the C. H. schedule you 
can get the various rates and I can give you examples of variou.s station-to- 
station rates that are quoted for various distances. 

President. —If you simply give me the earnings for each section and 
work out the average rate for that section that would suffice for me. 

Mr. Leakey. —Take (d) a station on the length between Khargpur and 
Raipur; from the producing centre on the east coast that is one length. 

President. —T was referring to Calcutta stations and stations vid Nagpur 
from the East Coast station. 

Mr. Leakey, —I could give you the special rates to the different important 
points, say, on the section between Khargpur and Raipur which would be 
below the basis of the scheduled rate. 
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Vresident. —I don’t think we want that. It takes us into details which 
we really don’t require. I think if j'ou give me figures as regards items 
(1), (2) and (3) of Note A, it will be useful. As regards the others we don’t 
know. If you like you give also information regarding item (6). 

Mr. Leakey. —Yes. 

President. —Have you quoted any special rates for industrial purposes— 
for alkaline industry? Have the Imperial Chemicals and others approached 
you? 

Mr. Leakey. —You mean recently? 

President. —During the last year or two. 

Mr. Leakey. —No. We have had various suggestions from Messrs. Brunner 
Mond and Company, but there it was a question of corabining different 
consignment in one wagon. 

President. —But none as regards salt for industrial purposes. 

Mr. Leakey. —None. 

President. —The whole point is this that there is no salt in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the coalfields. 

Mr. Leakey. —No. 

President. —Unless it is taken from somewhere, you cannot have that 
industry. 

Mr. Ljeakey. —No, not for salt. The only one was that some small dealer 
approached us and tried to get salt for tanning purposes in the Calcutta 
area. That was the only reason why we quoted ’14 rate. It didn’t prejudice 
any of the existing traffic. 

President. —Your Talcher section is opened. 

Mr. Leakey. —Yes. 

President. —And the other one from Vizagapatam to Raipur? 

Mr. Leakey. —No. That is opened about^fiO miles from Raipur and 4 
stations from V issianagram. 

President. —There is a large section in between. 

Mr. Leakey. —Yes. But owing to the cutting down of the amount by the 
Railway Board, we have had to slow down the construction. We hope to get 
that through by the end of 1931. 

President. —When will you let me have these statements? 

Mr. Leakey. —You mean the statement of earnings. 

President. —That doesn’t matter. I want information about the other 
proposition. 

Mr. Leakey. —I should rather like to wait until the Agent returns from 
his inspection. 

President. —If you could let me have it in a week’s time, it would be 
helpful. 

Mr. Leakey. —Yes. 
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lEvideDce of Sir ERNEST JACKSON, Agent, Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway and Mi'. H. P. BALL, General 
Traffic Manager, recorded at Bombay on Friday, 
the 7tb February, 1939. 

President .—I would like to explain what we are considering just now. 
We are just now enquiring into the salt industry and the idea is that we 
must try and find out whether India can produce the kind of salt which is 
being used in the Bengal market, I mean the whole of that part of India, 
viz., Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam, and if so if it can be put into 
that market at an economic price. It appears to us that it might be possible 
to produce that kind of salt in India but as you know the cost of production 
of salt bears no relation to the price. There are various competing centres. 
What we are investigating is this. If we divide the Bengal market into 
two parts, one from Calcutta westwards and the other Calcutta eastward^, 
what we find is that as regards the market Calcutta westwards railhorne 
salt might be cheaper than seaborne salt taken to Calcutta plus the freight 
that it will have to pay to the railways. 

Sir Ernest Jackson. —Yes. 

President .—And therefore we have got to consider where we can get this 
railborne salt from. At present there are two centres, one is the Rajputana 
Salt Sources and the other is Khewva, in the Punjab. Khewra of course 
has a longer lead compared with Sarabhar but there isn’t really very much 
difference between Pachbadra to Howrah and Khewra to Howrah. We have 
discussed this question with the East Indian Railway on the footing whether 
they would be prepared to accept a traffic, which for the sake of illustration 
we put down at 160,000 tons, to bo put into that part of the market. 
They think that they would like to have that traffic and they are prepared 
to quote rates which would just enable Khewra to put their salt in the 
whole of Bihar and part of Bengal but thore is another 160,000 tons which 
the market might require in addition and we ore now considering whether— 
you are not interested in Khewra, are you? 

Mr. Ball.—No. 

President .—But you would be interested in this sense that if we found 
that this proposition was not good enough we might suggest another source. 
In that case Government being the proprietors of both Sambhar and Khewra 
the salt price might be so adjusted that a good deal of the traffic which 
now comes from this place may be diverted to Khewra. It is merely a 
question of adjusting the output. I am trying to explain to you that you 
are interested to this extent that you might lose a considerable amount of 
traffic, and I am now considering whether it would be possible for you to 
quote a rate below -ITS which I understand applies to your present traffic. 
You have told me that you cannot possibly quote a rate below '175. I am 
at present talking of new traffic which we will assume for the moment 
may amount to 100,000 tons more or less. We will take the market west 
of Calcutta first. There you have already got a certain amount of traffic 
from Sambhar. 

Mr. Ball. —Yes, to certain stations. 

President .—We are trying, if possible, to reorganise the market so that 
salt goe,s from the nearest source. You have a considerable amount of 
traffic from Sambhar to Cawnpore and along the B. & N. W. Railway. It 
is very difficult for me to tell you what the rate ought to be hut the point 
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is this. We will put it thi.s way; w'e estimate that the seaborne salt eosts' 
from the works to Calcutta between 7 and 8 aiinas a iiiaund for freight. 
To that .you have to add other charges so that it w'ill come to 12 to 13 annas 
a maund. That would be the limit of the freight which the railborne salt 
can bear if it ha.s got to go a.s far as Calcutta: a little amount of freight 
will have to be added il the salt goes westwards. If you are to take it to 
Calcutta you will have to quote that rate; if you are to take it west of 
Calcutta you may get a slightly higher rate because the seaborne salt has to 
pay freight from Calcutta to this i)oint. It i.s in that way that we should 
like to work a scheme. You wilt have to find out if you got this additional 
traffic whethej' on the whole you would gain or you would lose because 
you may have to make certain alterations in the existing rates to the same 
markets unless you quote station-to-station rate. 

Mr. Ball .—The Railway Board wrote to the East Indian Railway and 
they wrote to us and we have agreed to quote through rates to stations in 
Bengal. 

President .—We don’t want the railways to go into the whole question of 
re-adjustment of freights. 

.1/r. Ball .—Tliat is why .stiition-to-station rates would be more suitable. 

President .—A more suitable course for the purpose of calculation would; 
be to ask for a flat rate. 

Mr. Ball .—That would interfere with the existing rates. 

President .—If you are not able to give us a flat rate it becomes very 
difficult both for you and ourselves to judge how the traffic would go. 

Mr. Ball .—We can find out the difference in the selling price and what 
reduction will be neccssai'y and give you a stati<..a-to-station rate. 

Pre.ndent.~~The selling price of the future may be very different from 
the present selling price if the proposal goes through and therefore it would 
be much better for you to take this into account and assume that the 
price would be about the same tor the foreign salt as well as for the other. 
If you take this rate that I am suggesting, that is to say between 7 and 
8 annas, that would bring you near enough. 

Mr. Ball .—If we put this down it would interfere with the present 
rates. 

President .—I have asked the East Indian Railway to work out in this 
way and say if they would give me .station-to-station rate. They think 
they would like to get this additional traffic, so that either you have got 
to share with the E. 1. or the H. A N. AV. 

Mr. Ball .—We do share with the B. &■ N. W. Railway at present; but, 
we have not yet approached tlmm because we understood that the traffic 
would go via E. I. R. 

President .—'Will they agree to share at the new rate that you agree to 
quote f If they agree then you will see the market can be much more 
extensive. It will make all the difference to the quantity of traffic. At 
present we don’t wish to raise this problem of going below the minimum 
rate, because 1 don’t think that this is an industry in which at present 
at any rate thi.s question is worth raising. Provided it is the minimum rate 
or slightly abt)ve it, it would just do. I want you to understand the point 
that this is what we are aiming at and that the sea freight plus the freight 
to destination from Calcutta ought to be higher than your through rate. 
That would give you this new traffic and would at the same time enable- 
the Indian salt to be pnt into those markets. 

Mr. Ball .—We have got an agreement with the East Indian Railway. 
We don’t send them any traffic at present from Rajputana to stations in 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, 

President .—Where does the Bengal and North Western Railway meet youf 
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Mr. Balt. —We come into contact at Cawnpore with tlic Bengal and North 
Western Kailway. 

Sir Ernest. —That is all meti'e gauge. 

President. —That is what I am suggesting. There is no break of gauge. 
]t ia quite possible for you to get this. 

Mr. Ball. —We have got a certain amount of traffic to Bengal and 
North Western. 

President. —We haven’t got any figures as regards the exact amount of 
traffic that you will get. 

Mr. Ball. —I don’t think that we need trouble you. We go down and 
capture the traffic. 

President, —I would be satisfied with a general statement more or less 
to make that possible. 

Mr. Ball. —We have already written to the East Indian to that effect. 
They are reporting to the Railway Board. We have asked them to let us 
know what they are doing about it. 

President, —We have examined the East Indian Railway before and this 
is their position. We didn’t want to put the Sambhar case to them, 
because we had not seen you. So we confined ourselves to Khewra. I think 
I am right in saying that they would quote these rates. As a matter of 
fact they have more or less given station-to-station rates. Now if you do 
the same as regards this, then what happens is that railborne salt will 
capture the whole of that market. 

Mr. Ball. —Yes, we are prepared to do it. 

President. —I am very glad to hear that. It is here that the difficulty 
arises. It is only a very limited market hero really speaking. Even if you 
quote the minimum rate direct to Calcutta, you need not take into account 
the re-booking, because under our scheme we contemplate that one single 
agency will handle that, so that there will be no question of re-booking. 
Supposing you have got considerable amount of traffic to Calcutta, you 
would be prepared to quote u minimum rate. 

Mr. Ball. —Yes, we would. I think the East Indian Railway would join. 

President. —Yes. For the East Indian Railway it is entirely a new 
traffic. 

Mr. Ball. —Besides that they have got by far the longer lead. 

President. —I don’t think the East Indian Railway will object. They 
have agreed as regards Khewra, though some only of it is entirely new 
traffic. As regards this it will bo entirely new traffic. 

Mr. Ball.~Yea. It would be to our interest to quote the minimum rate, 

President. —I want to be quite clear about this, because as I say we 
have got no figures. May I assume that as regards the traffic east of 
Calcutta yon will quote a minimum rate? 

Mr. Ball. —Yes. 

President. —As regards the other traffic you will quote station-to-station 
rates which would enable you to capture that traffic and that it will be 
within the minimum rate. 

Mr. Ball. —Yes. 

President. —But it cannot be very much higher. 

Mr. Ball. —Yes. Of course that applies to Sambhar. Pachbadra must 
be higher. At present there is a difference of 9 pies. 

President. —That is so. So far as that section of the railway is con¬ 
cerned, they have agi'eed to meet the situation. Probably the Pachbadra 
costs might be lower than Sambhar. 

Mr. Ball, —It is a matter for agreement between the Jodhpur Railway 
■and ourselves. 
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taken from Sanibhar and Paehbadra salt may be put in the same market 
where the Sambhar salt is put, so that it is a matter of adjustment. 

Ml'. Ball. —Quite. 

President. —That is p, very satisfactory result. I think we may assume 
that the East Indian Railway will fall in line. What about the Bengal 
and North Western Railway? Would you be able to communicate with them 
and let me know P 

Mr, Ball. —I don’t know exactly. We have made rates in conjunction 
with the Bengal and North Western Railway. We already supply salt to that 
railway. 

President. —You don’t know which way the eat is going to jump. 

Mr. Ball. —We are very much afraid of reducing our present rates. It 
would mean a vei-y big loss. 

President, —I don’t want you to interfere with those rates. Unless the 
Bengal and North Western Railway fell into line with you and the East 
Inland, it is very difficult to know. 

Mr, Ball. —am afraid I can't say. 

President. —Would you communicate with the Bengal and North Western- 
Railway and explain to them what the idea is? 

Mr. Ball. —We have reduced rates to put the salt on the Bengal and North 
Western market. We are doing it now. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is your present rate? 

Mr. Ball. —Our present rate is -176 of a mile. What happened was 
after the war our rates were raised generally. The result was that we began 
to lose the traffic and Behgal and North Western Railway wrote to us and we 
went back to the pre-war rates. I have to write to them and find out in 
what way they would be affected. 

President. —No one can tell at present. I .should be very much surprised 
if the Bengal and North Western Railway didn’t realty fall into line with the 
other railways. 

Mr. Ball. —It would not affect them. They have got the present traffic. 
They never raised their rate. 

President. —For the through traffic which passes along their lino and 
yonrs if they don’t share with you.^ 

'ZUr. Ball. —It won’t affect them. All the traffic through East Indian 
would go vid Agra. 

Mr. Mathias.—You said just how that you lost your traffic in Western 
Bengal when you raised your rate and you got it back again. It would be 
interesting to us if you could indicate whether the prices were a determining 
factor in inducing people to take a particular class of salt. I wonder if 
you could give us figures showing to what extent your traffic dropped and to 
what extent you got it back again. 

Mr. Ball. —I don’t know whether we have records. It was in 1923— 

6 J-ears ’a^go. 

Air. Aldth'ias.~-Jf you could give us a short note on the shbject, it would 
be rather interesting, 

Mr. Ball. —Yes. 

President. —What are the transhipment charges? You will have to 
include the transhipment charges to the freight. 

Mr. Ball. —It is only in certain commodities like coal that w'e niake’ a 
special transhipment charge. 

President. —^So that when there is a break of garlge, there is no disadvan¬ 
tage. 

Air. Ball.—It is included in the freight. 

President. —What about the minimum? 



Mr. Ball, —Tf we {?o down to the minimum vve will have to charge 2 piea 
a iriaund for transhipment. We are allowed to make that charge hut we 
don’t in most cases. 

President. —Can you tell me what the scheduled rate is as regards, 
gunnies ? 

Mr. Ball. —You mean gunny bagsP 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Ball. —42 pie. 

President. —Is it class rate? 

Mr. Ball. —Yes, second class rate. 

President. —You start at '42. 

Mr. Ball. —Yes. 

President. —What does it come to? 

Mr. Ball. —It is a flat rate. All our rates are except schedule rates. 

.President. —It afl'eots the question this way. It is rather a minor 
point; still, it does affect the cost because you don’t take it in bulk. There 
are objections to it and therefore it has to be bagged, and the gunny bags 
have to come from Calcutta. 

Mr. Ball. —I think that the East Indian Railway will be perfectly willing 
to reduce the rate on wagon loads. 

President,—In the case of sea borne salt they will bag it in Calcutta and 
it will effect a considerable amount of saving. On the other hand, in 
Khewra and other places, gunny bags cost a little more but then they have 
a better second hand price. Where the gunny bags are cheaper, they cannot 
have a good second price. Therefore I should like to know what reduction 
on wagon loads you would be prepared to make? 

Mr. Ball. —I shall let you know afterwards. 

President. —It is rather peculiar In Calcutta bags can be had at 
Rs. 12-8-0, whereas in stations upcountry they have to pay as much as 
Rs. 30. That makes a substantial difference in the cost of marketing. 

Mr. Ball. —Quite. 

President. —I take it that it is not feasible at all to take the salt in 
bulk. 

Mr. Ball.—I don’t think that it has ever been considered. I don’t think 
that the Salt Department would agree in the first place. 

President. —Supposing the Salt Department raised no objection? 

Mr. Ball. —The transhipment would be very awkw'ard. It would be all. 
right if it was through traffic and if there was no break of gauge. 

President .—^0 far as Khewra salt is concerned, there is no break of 
gauge. 

Mr. Ball. —No. 

President. —So far as Sambhar is concerned there will be a break of 
gauge. 

Mr. Ball. —That can be got over by bagging the salt at certain junctions. 

President. —It would be shipped by one agency to itself or its agent. 

Mr. Ball. —The salt could be bagged when it arrived at the destination. 

President. —In that case some reduction in the cost of gunny hags could' 
be effected. 

Mr. Ball. —Yes. 

President. —The rate of -42 seems to he_ high. 

Mr. Ball. —The lowest class rate is "38 pie. 

President. —A lower rate might increase the traffic in gunnies for they 
use rags sometimes because of the high cost, but apparently the jute trade 
has not asked for it. 
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Mr. Ball .—T am aliaid we can’t help the jute trade. 

President .—I must say that we are pleased with the answers given 
because you have really met the situation without having to explain how much 
you are going to gain on the whole and how much you are going to lose. 
From what I can see j'ou are prepared to talte your chance of capturing 
the traffic. 

Mr. Ball. —Yes. 
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THE JODHPUR DARBAR. 

Evidence of Messrs. HIMAT SINGH, Revenue Member, Jodhpur 
State and M. M. SUMER CHAND, Superintendent of Salt 
and Excise, Jodhpur State, recorded at Pachbadra 
on the 12th December 1929. 

(Mr. Hoyle and Mr. Mclver were present.) 

President. —^You cannot commit your Government to anything, can youP 

Mr. Singh. —No. I can only give you such information as we possess. 

President. —This Pachbadra District was originally the property of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur. 

Mr. Singh. —Yes. 

President. —It has been leased to the British Government. 

Mr. Singh. —Yes. 

President. —It is a perpetual lease, is it not? 

Mr. Singh. —Yes. 

President. —The British Government has got the right to do what it 
likes with it? 

Mr. Singh. —Yes, for the manufacture of salt, subject to certain restric¬ 
tions. 

President.—For the manufacture of salt it can do what it likes? 

Mr. Singh. —Yes. 

President. —The State, I understand, is not interested in Pachbadra 
except to the extent to which it gets the royalty which is fixed, is that rightP 

Mr. Singh. —Yes, but the State is interested in Pachbadra in indirect 
ways. 

President. —Yes such as getting freight to the railways, 

Mr. Singh. —And share of profits. 

President. —As regards a share of profits unless the British Government 
changes its policy entirely, there cannot be any profits, because they say 
that their policy is not to make any profit. 

Mr, Singh. —We do not assume that this policy will be perpetual. 

President. —I do not know. I am just telling you that that is the policy. 

Mr. Mathias, —As regards your share, you are not entitled to a share of 
the cost price. 

Mr. Singh. —No, only to a share of the profits. 

President. —Unless, then, the British Government changes its policy, you 
cannot get anything direct out of it, 

Mr. Singh. —I understood that they were making some profit at Sarabhar, 
but I am not quite sure of it. 

President. —There yon share. As regards Sambhar whether they make 
a profit or a loss, you are on the right side. 

Mr. Singh. —^Yes, if they can make a profit at Sambhar, they can mako 
a profit at Pachbadra. 

Mr. Mathias. —They have been making a loss at Sambhar until recently. 

Mr. Singh. —That is on account of the loading of the cost of production 
with a number of things. 

President. —That is perfectly true. So far as Sambhar is concerned the 
question of profit or loss doesn’t arise. 

Mr. Singh.—-No. 
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President. —Because you get a certain percentage of the sale price. 

Mr. Singh. —^Yea. 

President. —If they give away the salt free, then you won’t get your 
40 per cent, ob'r.ously. Suppo.aing the nominal ju'ice was one pice per inaund, 
then you would get 40 per ce^t. of one pice. 

Mr. Sumer Chand. —They would also get less. 

President. you get nothing except the profits. 

Mr. Singh. —Nothing. 

President. —If the Government made no profit, you cannot get anything. 
That is the position. 

Mr. Sumer Chand. —Yes, so long as the British Government did not make 
any profit. 

Mr. Singh. —We get nothing and our hope is that they should make 
profit by running it as a cwnmercial enterprise to its full capacity. 

President. —That is the idea. Government thinks that it is run as a 
commercial enterprise. 

Mr. Mathias. —Subject to the principle that the salt must always bo sold 
at cost price. 

Mr. Singh. —My impression is that Government now treat Pachbadra as 
a reserve source only. They have no intention at all to carry on injinu- 
factiire here. 

President. —^What is your contention? What do you want to do? As 
regards Pachbadra what is the view of your State? 

Mr. Singh. —They would increase the production of salt at Pachbadra 
and capture the trade of Bengal. 

President. —Capturing of the trade of Bengal involves many considera¬ 
tions. First of all to capture that trade, you must produce the kind of salt 
that is required in that market. The first consideration is quality. As you 
saw this morniug there are different qualities produced here. 

Mr. Singh. —The qualities sold in Bengal are not all uniform and I 
suppose our salt would compete with some of them at least in Calcutta. 

President. —That is why Sambhar salt cannot penetrate that market at 
all, because of the variations in quality. 

3fr. Mathias, —There are many kinds of salt sold in Calcutta. The quality 
of each variety is fairly uniform throughout the year. They don’t get 
good and bad consignments from Aden. The Aden salt is fairly uniform. 

President.—As regards uncrushed salt, there is no such thing as a uni¬ 
form quality. You cannot have it, because the crystals are so different 
in different places. But as regards crushed salt it is possible to supply 
a more uniform quality. The whole point is whether this salt can be 
crushed, I just want to know how far the State would be prepared to 
a.s.si.st the British Government or to produce the salt itself and sell it to 
the British Government. 

Mr. Singh. —If Government asked us, we should be quite prepared to 
help the kharwals financially. 

President. —The system of employing kharwals has led to very peculiar 
results. There is no control over quality and there is no control over the 
quantity. It all depends upon the sweet will of kharwals as to how much 
they will produce. Something more definite than that will be required 
if the British Government were asked by us to change their policy. The 
first requisite would be to get rid of the kharwal agency. 

Mr. Singh. —Except as mere labourers. 

President. —The first thing you have got to do is this: I don’t mean that 
you should confiscate their rights such as they aro. I don’t suggest that 
for a moment, but if those pits which they own had to be worked, it would 
never do to entrust them with the working. 



Mr. Singh. —There must be some sort of intermediate organisatioUj such. 
«s a big contractor, 

Vres'ident. —That is to say you have got to settle with the kharwaU 
first. They may be making 1 anna 6 pies a maund or something like that. 

Mr. Singh. —You mean we have to pay a royalty to kharwals and take 
over the property. 

President. —And work the whole thing. 

Mr. Singh. —We think a contractor could be found to do that and the 
State could assist him to reach a settlement with the kharwals. 

President. —In that way you may be able to get control over the pits 
which already belong to the kharwals. The second question that arises 
is that the pits are so situated that really the question of transport is a 
very difficult one. You could not give them any communication by which 
the salt could be taken from the pits to the railhead. They are so scattered 
that you cannot. The next thing that you have to do is to relay the whole 
site of the pits. 

Mr. Singh. —That would be done gradually by the contractor. 

President. —Yes, that could be done gradually. Bada Samra is supposed 
to be the best. 

Mr. Singh. —Cliota Samra is the best. 

President. —In this Bada Samra, there are a good many pits already. 

Mr. Mclver. —They are working on the Hiragarh Section. 

President.~~T'hh morning which pit did we go to? 

Mr. Mclver. —No. 279. 

President. —It may be possible to extract salt from the outer land (Shown 
in the map). 

Mr. Mclver .—Yes. 

President. —You have got a very large area where you can relay the 
works. 

Mr. Mclver .—I could not say anything about the land. I do not know 
whether it will be suitable or not. 

President.—A\ha.t is the procedure? If a kharwal wants a particular 
site for digging a pit, it is given to him if there are no departmental 
objections? 

Mr. Hoyle .—It is given to him by the State. We have nothing to do 
with the allotment of land. 

President.—1 am speaking of the new pits. 

Mr. Sumer Chand .—We haven’t got the disposal of land for pits. 

President .—I am not talking of the existing pits. I am talking of the 
available area .still left. Really somebody ought to tell me what the 
position is. 

Mr. Mathias .—Can these pits be dug without any sanction? Perhaps na 
one gives the sanction. The kharwals simply go and dig the pits. 

Mr. Hoyle .—We can authorise the people to dig pits. 

President .—The point that I wish to investigate is how did these pits 
come to be dug without any reference to transport. No one seems to have 
made out any plan. 

Mr. Sumer Chand .—They were dug on the sanction of Government, 

Mr. Hoyle ,—They were mostly dug a very long time ago. 

President .—Is there any record of rights for these pits? How do you 
know who owns what pit? 

Mr. Sumer Chand .—They have got a pit diary in the Salt Department. 

President .—Diary is not a record of rights. 

Mr. Sum^r Chand .—The State has no record of rights. 
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President. —Hag the British Government got a record of rights? 

Mr. Hoyle. —We have a register showing which pit belongs to whom. 

Mr. Mclver. —It is only a pit diary. 

Mr. Sumer Ghand. —I have read somewhere in the manual of the Salt 
Department that it anybody wants to dig a [lit, he must get the sanction of 
the department. 

Mr. Hoyle. —That is so. 

Presideni. —There are nearly 1,000 pits old and new. How do yotsi 
determine the ownership? 

Mr. Sumer Ghand. —That is in the register. 

President. —Are the rights recorded from time to time? 

Mr. Sumer Chamd. —^Yes. 

Mr. Hoyle. —We have what is called a pit diary. 

President. —What does it show? 

Mr. Hoyle. —The register gives the names of owners of pits. 

President. —It is a record of rights. 

Mr. Hoyle. —Yes. 

President. —What right does this confer on a man? 

Mr. Hoyle. —It confers on the man the right to keep the pit to himself. 

President. —And sell the salt to whom. 

Mr. Hoyle. —To us. It protects him in the sense that his pit will not 
be worked by other people unlawfully. 

President. —It does not proteqt him against the possibility of his pit 
being never worked. 

Mr. Hoyle. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —What tribunal would try for instance the claim to a pit? 

Mr. Sumer Chand. —The Hakim would decide, supposing there is the- 
question of mutation of lands? 

Mr. Hoyle. —It is a civil matter which will be decided by the Durbar. 

Mr, Sumer Chand. —By the Hakim of Pathbadra. 

Mr. Mat/iias.—Take a concrete case. One of the pitholders dies and his 
heir comes to have his right recorded and another man claims, who decides? 

Mr. Sumer Chand. —The State decides. 

Mr. Mathias. —And you send the Hakim’s decision to the British Gov¬ 
ernment for record. 

Mr. Sumer Chand. —Yes. 

President. —There are two points about which I want to be quite sure. 
As regards the sites I have just now pointed out that unless there is a. 
realignment of these pits in such a way that the transport facilities are 
possible, the question cannot be further considered. That is a real diffi¬ 
culty. From there to the railhead you could not depend upon this sort of 
manual labour to keep it in heaps and take it on donkeys, camels and all 
kinds of things. That is one point. 

It is important for us to know, supposing we came to the decision that 
the manufacture of salt ought to be encouraged in Pachbadra —-we must be- 
able to explain to the Government what the difficulties are and how they 
could be got over. 

Mr. Singh. —They could be got over by the realignment of pits. 

President. —There are two things in it which I want you to understand 
fully. The first thing is that the kharwal as a direct agency won’t be 
satisfactory: that is to say Government could not depend on the kharwal 
for supplying the salt. It must be one person—either the State or some 
other person or body which the State recognises. 
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Mr. Singh. —I agree that an intermediate organisation like that of a big 
contractor might be created between Government and the kharwals. 

President. —Who would work it? If any dispute arises as regards the 
rights of the kharwals, the British Government cannot take any liability 
naturally. You have got to settle it with the kharwal ‘ we will pay you 
a royalty if we are working it 

Mr. Singh. —^We should be quite willing to help in such a settlement with 
the kharwals. 

President. —Royalty on pits to kharwals would depend upon the difFerence 
in the price that the kharwal gets and the cost and that he incurs as regards 
labour. 

Mr. Singh. —Yea. 

President. —That won’t be a difficult matter. 

Mr. Singh. —It will be very easy. They get a definite contract rate and 
spend a certain proportion of it. That is about 2/3rd8 and about l/3rd. 
They get As. 1-6 on the average. They save 6 pies for the right of ownership 
of the pit. 

President. —He gets a direct payment without doing any work. 

Mr. Singh. —Yes. We pay compensation like that to our jagirdars also. 

Mr. Mathias. —Half an anna would come to a very considerable amount. 

President. —That would be payable to those who work the pits. 

Mr. Singh. —Pitowners. 

President. —That is a matter that must be settled. 

Mr. Singh. —Yes, between the big contractor and the kharwals. 

President. —Would the State be prepared to help in this matter? 

Mr. Singh. —Yes. 

President. —Then as I say there must be a realignment of the land. 

Mr. Singh. —That is perfectly possible provided the Government agreed 
to increase the production. 

President, —I am coming to that. You must get rid of the initial diffi¬ 
culty first. There is no objection to the railhead being taken forward. That 
you can do. The pits must be so rearranged that you can have an internal 
system of communication by which you can take it direct to the railhead. 
You always have to leave a space of 100 yards between two pits. 

Mr. Singh. —Yes. 

President.—In that way you would have plenty of space for running the 
line, but you cannot turn a railway at right angles. For that you will 
have to consult somebody. 

Mr. Singh.—When we get a correct map, we will look into it. 

President. —I think that the best thing for you would be to relaj' an 
entirely virgin area if possible, because, here you may have to make many 
alterations. If that can’t be done, you must do the best you can with the 
existing pits. But they must be arranged in such a way that this sort of 
transport is possible. Ho you see what I mean? 

Mr. Singh. —Yes. It will mean the closing down of certain pits, not all, 
■which fall in the way. 

President. —You can easily fill them, because you have got all the materials, 
but it may be a long process. 

Mr. Singh. —Yes, it will take time. 

President. —Then you have to make arrangements for the internal trans¬ 
port. Of course if you adopt the same gauge as your railway then it will 
be simple. You don’t have any difficulty. You will simply load it into 
wagons from the pits. 

Mr. Singh. —It will be less costly to adopt the same gauge. 
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President. —^In some of the works they have tipping wagons. That of 
course makes one more handling necessary. 

Mr. Singh. —Yes. 

President. —Supposing you were to crush the salt, you have got to take 
it to some central place for crushing. 

Even there if you have the .same gauge, I think there would be no 
difficulty. If it is the same gauge there should be no difficulty. You oan use 
the same wagons to the mill as to the railhead, crush the salt and load it 
into the same wagon. That is the sort of scheme which you would be 
expected to submit before the Government could consider it. There may be 
very serious departmental objections which we do not know. We are only 
concerned with the commercial aspect of it. They may have political reasons 
or other reasons and so on with which we are not concerned. We will 
examine it simply from the commercial point of view. Then ns regards 
quantity? 

Mr. Singh. —I said yesterday that Pachbadra could go up to 60 lakhs. 

President. —Obviously that 60 lakhs cannot be absorbed in the same 
market, if Sambhar also manufactures more. Therefore you have got to- 
find your market outside. You must give us the minimum on which a con¬ 
tractor would be prepared to work out this scheme. As the market increases, 
more can be manufactured. But if you ask for 50 lakhs at onee. Government 
may say that they haven’t got the market. 

Mr. Singh. —I have not worked out that figure, so I could not tell you- 
off-hand. 

President. —I am suggesting to you this: this scheme will cost money. 
Unless you got a certain minimum more or less guaranteed to the contractor, 
obviously he would not undertake the work. 

Mr. Singh. —No. 

President.—Would you please let us know the minimum quantity upon 
which a contractor would be prepared to put forward that scheraeP 

Mr. Singh, —Yes, 

President. —Then of course comes the question of the price and quality. 
The question of price is not so easy as it looks. Up to now the policy of 
the Government has been to fix the price in such a way that salt is distri¬ 
buted in a certain area, that is to say in what may be oalled a local >zooe. 
It is fixed in that way. Take for instance Sambhar. 'It is fixed at a certain 
price and the price is a sort of eac-works. The result of that is the people 
in the nearer localities benefit entirely at the expense of people in the 
farther markets. Therefore you must give us the lowest price at which 
a contractor will be able to deliver this quantity that you think is the: 
minimum at the railhead, 

Mr. Singh. —That would depend on the quantity again. 

President, —He must say ‘this is the minimum quantity if we are to- 
supply. This is what we would ask for if you wanted more.’ Then Govern¬ 
ment can dispose'of it:as it likes. Do you understand? 

Mr. Singh. —Yes. 

President,—You would give it on the scale up to the maximum that 
Pachbadra can supply. You may say ‘ My minimum is 10 or 15 lakhs. 
If you want that, I shall charge you so much. If the quantity is increased, 
the price would be such and such But that must be the price delivered at 
the railhead. 

Mr. Smgh.—Yes. 

President. —That is as regards price. If Pachbadra were to get the 
market in Bengal and if Government were to undertake the marketing or 
anybody else were to do it on Government’s behalf. Government would 
require that your salt should conform to certain standard. So far as the- 
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Bengal market is concerned, Government will not encourage any salt that 
■did not conform to that standard. 

Mr. Singh. —The standard could be guaranteed. 

President. —If it is left to open competition, the chances are that the 
salt may deteriorate entirely as has been the case in Bombay, Madras and 
-other places. Therefore would such a contractor be prepared- to conform 
to the standard? Salt being a chemical, the standard can be easily 
preseri bed. 

Mr. Singh. —He would be prepared we think to conform to any standard 
■which you may lay down. 

President. —As regards these other markets, the question of quality is 
not an important one. It is a question of the size very largely and a little 
dirt or more or a little pint or blue or something else. That is what 
•determines the quality in those other parts, so that obviously there would 
be two qualities, one for these markets and one for the Bengal market. 

Mr. Singh. —There is something in a name. Probably Pachbadra has a 
reputation. 

President. —We don’t want to encourage names. We want to wipe them 
-off if possible. 

Mr. Singh. —Yes, subject to certain standards. 

President. —As regards the local market it does not matter. You can 
beep the name if you like. It may be possible to do it. But as regards the 
Bengal market, we are not in favour of retaining these names, as at present 
advised, because they serve no practical purpose. So far as the Bengal 
and Bihar markets are concerned, in regard to crushed salt, it will be 
grade 1 or grade 2 and not Samhhar, .Paclrbadra or Aden salt. Will you have 
any objection to itP 

Mr. Singh. —No. 

President. —We have not gone far enough with experiments as regards 
this salt. Salt which you consider third class if crushed and powdered 
may be equal to first class. 

Mr. Singh, —That is for the consumer to say. 

President. —No, it is for the Government to say. The consumer will have 
nothing much to say under this scheme. These samples that you have 
given are extra special samples. 

Mr. Singh. —We did' hot pick them. It is the salt department people that 
gave them. 

Mr. J. Nurayan .—You wanted the veiy best salt. 

President. —The whole thing is in this quality of salt the size of the 
■crystal does not matter, except to this extent that the salt with bigger 
crystals might be more expensive to crush, but it must be cleaner than that. 

Mr. Singh. —I think it would be. You know that when we came fo a 
place towards the end of our inspection in the morning, we found that the 
salt was cleaner than this although it was described as third class. 

President. —There is far too much dirt in these (2nd and 3rd qualities) 
the colour may become white, but there is very much of dirt in it. When 
you crush it, it might loek very dirty. 

Mr. Snmei tAtnid,-—There was one sample whicli we took last w lieie the 
men were working. 

President. —That was just taken out of water. 

Mr. Sumer Chand. —Yes. 

President. —You cannot always take it straight from the water to the 
mill. 

Sir. Singh. —J tliink that the sample was not taken from the water, but 
from tlie heap. 

President. —It has not been there very long. Only a few da5's ago if 
was put there. As there is no demand in this part of India for the kind 
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of salt with small crystals, you can separate the bigger grained salt from 
this. 

Mt. Singh. —^The bigger crystals are popular in the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces and Bihar. In Bajputana it is not question of crystal. 
It is a question of cleanliness. The salt of Bada Samra becomes dirty if 
it remains longer in the heap. 

Mr. Mathias. —You have been a Settlement Officer in your younger days. 

Mr. Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —You know the natural characteristics of this country. 

Mr. Singh. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Can you tell me whether this part is liable to dust storms ?■ 

Mr. Singh. —I think that if you divide Marwar into three zones, this 
would be the middle zones—not the worst and not the best. 

Mr. Mathias. —I suppose it is worse than Sambhor. 

Mr. Singh. —Practically the same; Sambhar is not the worst. 

Mr. Mathias. —After the monsoon has ended, according to your experience, 
what would be the earliest month in which these dust storms occur. 

Mr. Singh. —The dust storms are more frequent before the monsoon. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is true. But I understand that they occur all the 
year round. 

Mr. Singh. —Not dust storms, but ordinary .storms. 

Mr. Mathias."lf the monsoon has ended, what would be the earliest, 
month in which it would occur. 

Mr. Singh. —Say November—December. 

Mr. Mathias. —It would not be towards the end of cold weather that 
they would become very frequent and violent. 

Mr. Singh. —They would be frequent in March. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is there any sort of regularity about themP Some years 
do you get heavy dust storms in November a7id in other years in Jamiarv 
or February? 

Mr. Singh. —March i.s supposed to be a fairly con.stant inontlt in which 
storms occur. November storms are not so virulent. 

Mr. Mathias. —But you could not say in any particular season that there 
is going to be any dust storm fust as you can say that there is not going 
to be any rain in January in this part of the country. 

Mr. Singh. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would not the colour of Pachbadra salt vary to some 
extent according to the nature of the year in the matter of dust storms P 

Mr. Singh.- —Yes, to a certain extent. 

President.- —It is very difficult to say. Are there any meteorological data 
about these dust storms. 

Mr. Singh. —None at all. 

President. —We were told by the manufacturers in Karachi that there were 
no dust storms to speak of. T asked some of the officers and they said ‘ yes. 
heaps of them They had at certain times of the year land breeze which 
did not blow in these dusts, hut I understand that so far as the Pachbadra 
salt is concerned, you can let it remain in the pit without getting it 
spoiled. As regards the sea salt, you cannot keep it in the iians. because 
other salts begin to come in, is that right Mr. Mclver? It doesn’t matter 
how long the salt remained in the pits, the salt would not deteriorate. 

Mr. Mclver. —I have not known of any deterioration of salt in these pits 

President. —As regards Sambhar for instance if you allow it to remain 
for long, you would get impurities and other salts. 

Mr. Mclver. —You would get other allied salts. 
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'President. —In these parts the salt does not deteriorate. 

Mr, Mclver. —You may get salinite with it. 

President. —At what strength? 

Mr. Mclver. —In the ordinary process of manufacture you may get gypsum 
in the pits. 

President. —Mr. Strathie states that it does not get spoiled even if it 
remained indefinitely. 

Mr. Mathias. —As regards the dust storms, you can tell me one point. 
Supposing you get a very violent dust storm when the salt was in the 
process of formation in the pit, would that be deposited in the salt at all? 
Would it affect the colour of the salt? 

Mr. Mclver. —It would to a certain extent with the salt in formation. 

President. —Mr. Strathie says: “Two hot seasons are normally required 
for the precipitation of all the salts which the average pit is capable of 
containing, but the crop in no way suffers if it is kept longer and indeed 
keeps better so than stored in heaps exposed to the severe sand storms 
so frequent in the source ’ ’. 

Mr. Mclver. —It would keep better under water. 

President. —It doesn’t get spoiled in the water. 

Mr. Mclver. —It won’t be spoile<l in the water. 

President. —^You would not get these chemical impurities that you get 
say in the Kharagodha salt. If you let it remain for long, it would be full 
•of magnesium chloride. 

Mr. Mclver. —We don’t get that here. 

President. —The magnesium chloride would increase. 

Mr. Mclver. —Yes, because the longer the salt remained the higher the 
density. 

President. —What happens to the calcium sulphate? Is there much of 
it in the brine P 

Mr. Mclver. —No. 

President. —If you perhaps allowed it to remain in the pits and took it 
out and did not allow it to remain for long in the heap, then the dust 
storms might not do as much harm as they otherwise would. 

Mr. Mclver. —When these dust storms would be coming on, we would 
never be able to foretell. 

President. —You could not I agree. Take March for instance which would 
be a bad month when you would have a series of dust storms. 

Mr. Mclver. —Our object here has been to do our extraction and finish 
it by March, so that the salt might be put in a heap. When the storm 
comes, only the outer covering would be affected, but we have been com¬ 
pelled to carry on extraction right away into June. 

President. —As regards this fine salt: no one can say when a storm is 
going to come: that is perfectly true, but if the more severe storm are sea.son- 
al, they can protect themselves against them to a very large extent, can’t 
they? 

Mr. Mclver. —I daresay they would. 

l‘’)esidcnt .—For in.stancfi if this kind of quality of .salt really was crushed, 
it might be possible to put it in the' Bengal market. It can he crushed 
soon after it is dried and there is no necessity to keep it there. 

Mr. Mclver. —^Yes. 

President. —You have got bigger and smaller crystals. You have a defi¬ 
nite market for big crystals, and no market for small crystals. The market 
does not like it. That is the evidence we have got. So it might be possible 
for you to separate these two and sell the big crystals in the market and 
•crush the other, might it not be possible? 
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Mr. Sinoh. —Yes, 

President, —By sifting. 

Mr. Singh. —It would be less costly to crush this provided it would serve 
the Bengal market adequately. 

President. —You can .separate it by passing it through the sieves. It 
would require mechanical appliances, 

Mr. Melver. —Yes, you want something very big for it. 

President. —That cannot be done in the mill itself. As the salt is taken 
up, the bigger and the smaller lumps should he separated.. The smaller lumjw 
should be put into the mills and the bigger lumps thrown out. That is 
a point that you would have to investigate for yourselves. I am not an 
expert and cannot advise you. Would the State be prepared to help in 
making this experiment.^ 

Mr. Sumer Chand. —What would be the use of our making the experiment? 
It is the duty of the purchaser. 

President. —The purchaser will say ‘ Give us this quality of salt ’. Ho 
does not want this salt for that market. He wants very fine grained salt. 

Mr. Singh. —If Pachbadra were to supply crushed salt to Bengal, some sort 
of experiment to find out how best to do it will be necessary. 

President,—For the Bengal market it is essential. 

Mr. Singh. —^There is one point about the possibility of Pachbadra salt 
being able to capture the Bengal market and that is that unless it gets 
special freights, it may not he able to do it. 

President. —We have not gone iu5 far as that. That is a point we will 
have to consider later on. The first point is the production, i.e., the quan¬ 
tity, the quality and the price. 

Mr. Singh. —A big contractor can guarantee to supply the quality of any 
standard that you may prescribe and I think he will be able to produce any 
amount of it. After seeing what T have done to-day, I am prepared to say 
that we can produce more than 50 lakhs of maunds quite easily. 50 lakhs, 
we could give next year almost from the existing pits. 

Mr. Walker. —That is on to-day’.s experience? 

Mr. Singh.—1 have never seen it before. If we dug up more pits, we 
could go up to any amount. 

Mr. Walker. —^You said that you were a settlement officer. Didn’t yon, 
go round this place before? 

Mr. Singh. —I never came here before. There were no land revenue 
questions to settle in Pachbadra salt works. 

President. —As regards freights I understand that there are at least 
three railways .sections before you can get to Bengal and Bihar from here 
your own section, the Bombay, Baroda, the Bengal and North Western or 
the East Indian, 

Mr. Singh. —Yes. 

President. —^Until they agree amongst thein.selves as to how they are going 
to divide the freights, it would not be a commercial proposition at all. 

Mr. Singh. —It would not be a commercial proposition in any case unless- 
ihei-e were reduced special freights for Pachbadra salt. 

President. —The si)ecial freights come in where you are concerned in 
your own section. 

Mr. Singh. —On all sections. 

President. —That is perfectly true. The most important scheme from 
Pachbadra’s ])oint of view is your own. 

Mr. Singh. —That is one of the important points. 

President. —That is the most important. 
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Mr. Singh.—It is about 200 miles from here, 300 to ■«X) miles on the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway and 300 to 400 miles on the 
Bengal and North Western Railway (and another ,500 miles) before you so to 
the Northern and Western portion of Bengal. 

i’reisident .—If you are to go by the East Indian Railway you have to 
go as far as Agra to reach the Bengal and Bihar markets. 

Mr. Singh. —-Yes. 

President. —What is the distance between Sambhar and this place? 

Mr. Sumer Chand. —257 miles. 

President. —The distance between Sambhar and Cawnpore is 360 miles. 
The distance to Cawnpore is 600 and odd miles and the freight is As. 8. Is 
that a reduced freight. The freight from Sambhar is As. 7 and the freight 
from Pachbadra is As. 8. 

Mr. Hoyle.—There is a difference in the price of salt for it costs the same 
to the purchaser at Cawnpore whether the salt is from Fachbadra or 
Sambhar. 

President. —Because the Sambhar price is one anna higher than the 
Pachbadra price. 

Mr. Hoyle. —The difference is 9 pies. 

President. —What is the price of Pachbadra salt? 

Mr. Meleer. —As. 4. 

President. —I am talking of the, ne* price. 

Mr. Mclver. —Yes, the new price is that. 

President.—Sambhar is As. 5 and Pachbadra is As. 4. That is to say 
you afe on the same footing as far as Cawnpore. 

Mr. Eoyle.~Yes. 

President.—We are examining the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Jtail^y Company and we are also examining the East Indian Railway, but 
the Bombay, Baroda are about as low as they could come. 

Mr. Singh. —For whole train loads, they might give us special rates for 
certain stations only. 

President. —The train load does not come in at all. It is a mistake to- 
take a train load unless there is a demand for a train load in that market, 
Otherwise it means that they have got to carry it to other markets. We 
don’t believe in this sort of taking it to Cawnpore in train loads and dis¬ 
tributing it from Cawnpore to Lucknow and other places and the railways 
very often find it easy to take wagon loads rather than train loads. 

Mr, Singh.- —Unless Pachbadra had some sort of concession for carrying, 
salt to Bengal, it would probably never compete. 

President. —We cannot ask for a concession which from their point of 
view would involve them in a loss. If they got additional traffic, they might 
make a substantial reduction to get that new traffic. 

Mr. Singh, —This will be new and extra traffic. 

President. —Not necessarily so. It may be an extra traffic from your point 
of view here, but take the East Indian. The East Indian might well say 
that they carry now the imported salt from Calcutta to those places and 
that they might lose that. That is how they might look at it. It is an 
extra traffic for the Bombay, Baroda and the Jodhpur Railways. It may 
not necessarily be an extra traffic beyond a certain point on the East Indian. 

Mr. Sumer Chand, —Beyond a certain point it might not be. It would be 
an additional traffic up to a point from which there would only be very few 
stations to Calcutta. 

President. —No, quite a long distance. They bring their salt up to- 
Patna. 

Mr. Singh. —If the Jodhpur Railway could give reduced rates without 
suffering any loss, I suppose the East Indian also could. 
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Presiden.<.—The Jodhpur Railway gets every time new and additional 
traffic, but the East Indian does not. 

Mr. Sumer Ghand. —^The Bombay, Baroda also will get new and additional 
traffic. 

President. —The two railways that would get additional traffic are the 
Jodhpur Railway and the Bombay, Baroda. The East Indian Railway may 
or may not get any extra or new traffic. 

Mr. Singh. —It may get from Agra to Patna, 

President. —East of Patna it would be losing it present traffic. 

Mr. Sumer Ghand. —Yes, 

President. —Therefore it is these two railways that must come forward 
and say ‘ Now we are going to get this additional traffic on our sections, we 
would give these reductions You are in a better position to negotiate with 
the Bombay, Baroda, because you work together to some extent. 

Mr. Singh. —That concession would not go very far unless we got a 
reasonable reduction on the East Indian Railway. 

President. —For one thing the East Indian Railway is a Government 
Railway. Therefore it may be possible for Government to induce the East 
Indian Administration to fall into line, but it cannot compel the Jodhpur 
or the Bombay, Baroda Railway in that way. Therefore the first thing to 
do is to get an idea of what the Jodhpur Railway and the Bombay, Baroda 
would be prepared to do within their sections before you touch the East 
Indian or the Bengal and North Western. Do you see my pointP 

Mr. Singh. —^Yes. What we wanted to know was whether the Board 
would be prepared to recommend that the Pachbadra salt would be deserving 
of a concession from the Bengal and North Western and the East Indian 
Railway. 

President. —We are enquiring into that. For your salt to go to Bihar 
by Bengal and North Western, to which station on the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India would you sendp 

Mr. Singh. —Prom Cawnpore it would go vid Gorakhpur. 

President. —This would very largely depend upon the proposals put 
forw.ard. 

Jfr. Singh. —All these proposals would be interdependent. The proposals 
would be subject to railway concessions. 

President .—You are not concerned with that in the kind of scheme we 
have been considering. You are not concerned with marketing. The pro¬ 
duce at Pachbadra will sell it to Government and it is not a question of 
going direct to the Bengal market. He simply hands it over to Government 
or to somebody named by Government provided the price is suitable and 
the quality is good. Therefore so far as Pachbadra is concerned, you need 
not go into the question of freight. The produce will give it f.o.r., here 
at Pachbadra. You are concerned with these points that we were discussing 
a little while ago, but I take it supposing the Jodhpur State helped in this 
question, it would not be with the idea of making any money out of it 
directly. For the indirect advantages, probably it would do the work. 

Jfr, Sumer Ghand. —Yes: if Government desired, they could find a con¬ 
tractor to undertake production. 

Vresident. —It is for this contractor to say, as I said before, whether he 
is prepared to give so much salt and guarantee the quality at such and 
Buch a price and so on. When that is done, the British Government or its 
nominee or somebody else would consider whether that quantity can be 
marketed and where. Then they will arrange for freights and markets, 

Mr. Singh. —^My apprehension is that Government would not be able to 
find markets for a large quantity of Pachbadra salt, unless Government 
were able to carry salt at very much reduced rates, so the quantity would 
depend on freights. 
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President. —You are not concerned with freights. Government will only 
tate that quantity that you say is the minimum if it finds that it can market 
it, is it notf 

Mr. Singh. —We want Government to explore all possible avenues of 
increasing the production and finding larger markets for the Pachbadra salt. 

President. —Government has got its other sources also, such as Khewra. 
What you want is increased production. You cannot expect the Government 
to give you any market at its own expense. For instance you cannot 
expect Government to close down Sambhar and give you that market, 

Mr. Singh. —^We are interested in Sambhar quite as much as in Pachbadra. 

President. —In fact you make more money out of Sambhar than you 
are likely to do out of this. That is not the point. Of course Government 
would buy more salt, if there is more market. But so long as you keep your 
minimum, with the chances of the production being increased with the 
increase in demand, you have no reason to complain. 

Mr. Singh. —No. 

President. —Therefore it is on that footing I wish proposals to be made 
that is on the general outline I have given you. We must have them as 
soon as possible. 

On these three or four points there should be no mistake—^the kharwal, 
the I'ealignment, inter-communication, price, quality and quantity. If a 
higher price is asked for than you are actually getting at Pachbadr.a, it 
might be a difficult proposition. 

Mr. Singh. —It cannot be higher than As. 4. 

President. —You have got to say how much can be supplied and at what 
price. I think Government allows 10 per cent, for supervision. 

Mr. Mathias. —You haven’t got that system here because As. 4 includes 
the cost of supervision and establishment. Therefore the price which Gov¬ 
ernment could, if it accepted any such proposal, offer to a big producer 
would be As. 4 less cost of supervision and establishment which would still 
presumably be continued. 

Mr. Hoyle, —Yes. 

President. —’In Madras, Bombay and Karachi, provided the cost of super¬ 
vision does not exceed 6 or 10 per cent, of the duty which the Government 
gets. Government charge nothing. There is no reason why they should 
make a departure from that principle. It all depends on what system 
Government adopts. If they adopted the Bombay system for instance, 
there it is 5 per cent. If you make 100 maunds of salt, Government will 
get Ks. 126 as duty. In Madras if it does not exceed Rs. 12-8-0 Government 
charge nothing. 

Mr. Singh. —Nothing for what? 

President. —Nothing for supervision. In Bombay it would perhaps bo 
Rs. 6-4-0. Supposing 10 or 15 lakhs of maund are made here. Government 
would get about 12J to 18| lakhs of rupees. The cost of establishment should 
not be more than 10 per cent, of that. 

Mr. Singh, —Can Government forego that? 

President. —That we don’t know. If we are given a price without taking 
into account the cost of supervision, we will see what we can do with it. 

Mr. Singh. —Yes. 
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THE JODHPUR DURBAR. 


Eyidteiiee- ot Mr. MANU SUSffiOAR' recorded at»' Bombay om 
Hturiday, 6th Februeryj 1930i 

President. —’Mr. Manu Snbedar, do you hold any office in the Jodhpui' 
fitate ? 

ilfr. Manu. Subedar. —No. I am merely their technical adviser on the 
■complicated economic issue which has arisen. I tender them advice in my 
professional capacity. 

President. —Technical in its economic aspect not in its technical aspect? 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —No, neither in the political aspect nor in the 
actual chemical aide. 

President. —It is a pity you were not able to come with us to Pachbadra. 
'Hftve you been there at all? 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —No. 

President. —It is very important that you should see_ this place in order 
•to visualise what the requirements are if manufacture is to be undertaken 
on a large scale. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —When I went to Jodhpur, we had long consulta¬ 
tions with the kharwals. 

President. —You cannot get any idea from the Umrwnls of what the 
place is like. Have you read the evidence given by these officers? 

Mr, Manu Subedar. —^Yfes, I have. 

President. —Have you any authority to give the information that we 
aeked for then. 

Mr. Momu Subedar, — You have asked for the cost of production. 

President. —We have asked for many things. 

Mr. Manu Subedar.—Yaw asked, as far as I recollect, whether i* would 
•be possible to re-organise the whole place. 

President. —It is possible to reorganise the place: that any one can say. 
What I wished to know was what contribuition the State was willing to make 
towards reorganising the place. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —May I make a little statement on the subject? 
Having read the evidence which came up from there I put myself in com¬ 
munication with the State with regard to these points which you are raising. 
The first point will affect the Treaties made in 1870 and it raises some 
pcditical issues which I am sure neither the Tariff Board nor myself have 
any desire to go into. 

President. —It does not involve any political issues nor is it a question 
of changing the Treaties. That is what I want you to understand as re¬ 
gards Pachbadra, assuming that we found that the salt of the quality required 
in the Bengal market and some parts of Bihar could be produced at 
Pachbadra, wbat we arc dealing with is entirely the commercial aspect 
which has nothing to do with the Treaties. As you know there are three 
things, first the quality, secondly the cost and then the quantit 3 ’. You will 
admit that the kharwals really speaking are not the proper agency to 
■guarantee the quality nor the quantity. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —T admit that. 

Pre.sident. —.\s regards the cost also if you use them as the .sole agency 
to manufacture salt I'ou will agree, I think, that would not be a good 
agency, even from their point of view. 
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Mr. Manu Suhedtir. —They will wiint ii lot of siiiiervision if that agency 
is continued nncl jierhaps weeding out the more inefficient of that lot. 

rresidenf. —And you would require ro-aligninent of the whole area. It 
w as on that point that I asked the State whether they were pre|uired to do 
it. 

Mr. Mann Suhedar. —May I point out the difficulties of the State in this 
case? While they are the proprietors of the.se works, the works are leased 
out to the Briti.sh Government Salt Department and any opinion,s they may 
express liere are merely in order to stimulate enquiry into the subj(K:t at the 
hands of the Tariff Hoard, the Kailwaj' Board and the Salt Dejiartmeiit, 
hut as regards any active particii>ation, the State cannot do anything 
unless called upon to do so by the Salt Department. 

President. —That is not the point. We can’t make any recouuueridiitioii. 
AVo are not going to .say that the Salt Department must ask the Jodhpur 
State what it i,s going to do. You have the Salt Dejjartment in these aretas. 
AVhy should this Board then say that the Salt Department uui.st ap|)ly to 
the Jodhpur State and then the Darbar will tell them what they a]’e pre¬ 
pared to do? 

Mr. Mimii Siibedar. —The State, if ealled iii)on by the Salt De])artment, 
might a.ssist in finding a contractor who will conform to the requirements 
as to quality and quantitj', which may be laid down, and who would agree 
to receive a specified price. If such a contractor re()uired assisi.since, for 
example, by w'uy of a financial advance, I am sure the State might help 
sucli a mail, because it is going to increase einjiloyment in their territory 
and it is going to give some indirect advantage to the State in the matter of 
railways'. 

President. —There is this about Pachbadra. It is a peculiar ca.se, that 
as far as I can understand tho British Government ha.s taken the whole of 
this area on lease. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —Ye.s, it is a perpetual lease. 

President.—Tint really the property helong.s to the State subject again 
to the rights of the kharwals? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —I may say that the matter of khai'wals will not be 
very difficult to adjust. 

President ,—Whether it is difficult or not, via cannot ask the British 
Governmeht to do anything which might create trouble. That is where the 
Jodhpur State comes in. Is the Jocllipur State willing to conciliate the 
l ights such as there may be of the kharwals with what the British Govern¬ 
ment may propose to do as regards the manufacture of salt on a large 
scale? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —I have authority of the State to say that they 
■would do it. 

President. —And tho kharwals would not be anj' impediment? 

Mr. Manu Siihcdar. —No. 

Vr. Maftlicii.—What is the sort of right the kharwals liavo now against 
the State ? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —Their rights arise merely from tlie fact that they 
spent money on labour for digging pits and they spend money for renewals 
and for cleaning the pits. The rights arise entirely out of this, 

])r. Matthai. —They are equitable but not legal? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —That is so. Nor do I think that the total amount 
sunk by them, for which they would be entitled to compensation, would bo 
serious. They have no remedy if the irits were not worked. If there wa.s 
mferely a realignment, it might he inconvenient, but would not he to their 
ultimate disadvantage. In any case larger development would give them 
opportunities, which they do not have at present. 

Dr. Matthai. —AVould the Htate he prepared lo deal with it? 
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Mr. Manu Subedar. —Yes. 

Dr. MattKai. —Have you got authority to say that? 

Mr. Maim Subedar. —Full .authority. 

V'levident. —They have got two kinds of rights in a way. They claim some 
sort of propriet.ary rights in the land itself and they also say that they are 
entitled to work the pits and make some profit on the working. Will the 
State be leady to take over whatever liability there may be in respect of 
the kharwala, that is to say the British Government will have nothing to 
do with it, and that for any trouble that might arise there the Jodhpur 
State will be entirely responsible. 

Mr. Maim Subedar. —When you say “ take over all liability ” I take it 
it would be part of a scheme involving large scale production. In that ease 
the State will be prepared to take responsibility. The dispossessing of the 
kharwals must not ari.so in itself, but should come about as a .scheme for a 
larger production. It will all depend on the nature of the programme 
proposed to be put into operation. Tlieir claims in equity would have to 
be examined. 

Dr, Matthai. —When it comes as a scheme for larger production, how does 
it make the problem of the State as regards the kharwals any easier? 

Mr. Manu Subedar, —Because the kharwals may get other opportunities 
in place of those taken away. Because the State in that case would derive 
larger revenue from larger operations and therefore from the financial point 
of view they will not bo .seriously out of pocket, if they have to deal with 
the kharwals. 

Dr, Matthai. —Am I right in thinking that under the Treaties at present 
any increased production of salt would not give greater revenue to the 
State P 

Mr. Manu Subedar, —The wording is extremely loose and is capable of 
being interpreted differently from what the present interpretation is. 

DrcKident.- -The point is thus; assuming that the Government of India 
does not want to make any profit at all out of the manufacture of salt. 
Then what is your position? 

Mr, Manu Su.hedar. —It would be a matter of negotiation between the 
State and the British Government. Assuming that it was declared by the 
British Government that they will not work these works at a profit, then as 
the Jodhjiiir State has been given in lien of royalty a share of the profits, 
some kind of royally may be discussed, may bo negotiated. 

President. —What royalty? 

Mr. M/mu Subedar, —On the same basis as there Is in Sambhar. 

President, —I am coming to that presently. It i.s the worst bargain 
that has ever been made by the British Governiueiit, Sambhar is a very 
different propo.sition. Lot us .stick to Pachbadra. What the British Gov- 
ornmont says is “ It should not make any profit.” But, supposing Govern¬ 
ment takes the salt .at a fixotl jn-ice which might include the profit of the 
manufacturer, that I mean is not impossible. Supposing the Jodhpur State, 
is that agency to supply tho salt at a fixed price? 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —Being proprietors they iiave leased it out. I should 
like to make the po.sition of the State quite clear on the subject. They are 
proprietors and they have leased it out to the British Government under 
Treaties as old as 1870. Neither the State nor the British Government 
desire to set aside these Treaties. There cannot be, therefore, any qne.stion 
of the State taking over the works and producing salt. 

President. —No. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —The position is entirely governed by treaty arrange¬ 
ments. 

President. —There is no question of treaty. The British Government 
can employ any agency. 
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Mr. Man)!, Subedar. —They can employ a private contractor. We are 
there to help such a contractor to encourage larger activities in our terri¬ 
tory. 

President. —Will the State be satisfied only with that? There should hf 
no question of any profit beyond that. Will the State be satisfied? 

Mr. Manu Sttbcdar .—The profit comes to us under the treaty. If there 
is no profit—there has been none for many years in the. past—and we haven’t 
said anything about it. If there, is no profit in the future, it is possible the 
State may not make that a major issue in any way. 

President. —The whole point is this; if the British Governuient is to 
decide to put this salt into a new mai-ket, (here must bo, as J say, these 
three thing,?, that the quality must be guaranteed, the quantity must be 
guaranteed and the price must be suc.li that the salt can be ma)'kf't<‘d with¬ 
out a loss and as far as I can see at present the State has not put forward 
any scheme. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —Our difficulty in putting forward the schfanc was 
that the State could not undertake tlie inimufactui'c of .salt \inder existing 
arrangements unless called upon to do so by the Salt Department. We could 
not therefore as State put forward any active scheme. 

President. —I put it to tho State officer in that examination. If you 
want to deal with the Salt Department deal w'ith it. If you wish to deal 
with the Salt Department through the Tariff Board, the Tariff Board must 
be supplied with all tho materials on which to make its proposals. 

Mr. Manu Sahedar. —May T then state what 'vill be possible for the 
Jodhpur State to do P 

President. —That i.s what J. want to know. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —What would be quite possible for the Jodhpur State 
•to do is that if the Salt Department said that they were willing to let this 
works out to a private contractor, I am sure the Jodhpur State would find 
a contractor who will bo willing to undertake the production, who will be 
willing to satisfy the demands with regard to quality, with regard to quan¬ 
tity, and who will be willing to do it at a fixed estimated price. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do I understand that even if there was no question of the 
Jodhpur State getting any profit directly from the salt, the development of 
the industry providing occupation for the people and traffic for railways 
would he sufSeicTit indttcomcnl. for the Jodhpur Srate to render tills assist¬ 
ance? 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —It there was profit to Government, they would 
claim it under the treaty. If there was none, the other interests are suffi¬ 
cient to induce them to undertake what I have mentioned. 

Dr. Matthai. —The fact that the Jodhpur State is making this represen¬ 
tation, I take it, is based at present at any rate on the incidental advantages 
of developing the Salt industry in the State. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —^Yes. The incidental advantages are many, because 
their population gets labour or employment. Their railways get handling 
of these goods and generally there is incidental development. There are 
larger imports of other commodities in the State for the consumption of the 
larger number of labourers and so on. 

President. —At present nobody can tell what Piichharira can produce on 
an average. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —During the last two years the production has gone 
up to 16 lakhs. 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —^As against the average of some years which was 
between 2 to 3 lakhs. 

I)r. Matthai. —Ha,? it gone up to 16 lakhs? 
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il/r, Manu Suhedar. —Yes during the last two years. We estimate that 
there should bo no difficulty in reaching 40 lakhs, though if pressed I think 
Pachbadra could go up to 50 lakhs. 

President. —That is the opinion of people who judge from the ijroduction 
of only a certain number of pits working within that area and they multiply 
the production of each pit by the number of pits. That is a very different 
thing. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —Not only that. 

President. —We want to know whether there would be sufficient amount 
of brine available every year for the production of 40 lakhs or 50 lakhs. 
On that T have been looking for some evidence and I could not get it. You 
have not adduced any expert opinion as to the quantity of brine. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —I shall make a note of it. On this you would 
want the opinion of an expert? 

President. —Yes, First of all we must bo satisfied as to what is the 
maximum production that you can obtain normally per year. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —Would you not prefer to put it like this “ What 
is the minimum that a contractor could guarantee”? 

President. —What is the. minimum on which the scheme could be worked. 

Mr. Manu. Suhedar. —100,000 tons. 

President. —If it fails, then the Government simply closes it down. 
Your cost and your price mu.st ho fixed on that production. 

Mr. Maim Suhedar. —Yes. 

President.- —Would you be prepared to do it? 

Mr, Manu Suhedar. —Wo woiild bo a'olo to find a contractor and if 
necessary finance him to do this work. 

President, —Then the <iue.stion would arise as regards quality. W\'. can 
provide for it. 

Mr, Man'll Suhedar, —Yes. 

President. —As rcgurd.s freights we ore examining the Bombay, I’.nvuda 
and (.I'litral liitlia R.-iilvvay to-morrow. AVe have examined tJie East Indian 
Railway. It will all depend on what the railways are prepared to do in 
connection with any new traffic that they may get. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar, —May 1 put in a word here? 1 will draw your 
attention to the two tables given in the statement, one on page 6 and one 
on page 8. 

President,—l have gone through them. We can’t proceed on that basis. 

Mr. Mann Suhedar.' —F’rom these two tables it will be evident that 
Pachbadra salt i.s at a disadvantage compared to the foreign .salt of certain 
amount per luaund. Ti' you proceed on the orthodox method of levying duty 
on imported salt, then the freight question which has naturally assumed .a big 
proportion in our representation would not be so important. 

President. —Let mo tell you that it is very unlikely that we should pro¬ 
ceed on tlie orthodox system. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —Anticiviating that it was unlikely, we have put 
foi'uard tin’s scheme of .special statioii-to-station freights, 

Prc.yidcni.f.—-Tliose figures are all right as illusti-ations, but the premises 
are not right. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —AVe have shown the extent which would enable us to 
reach out there. 

President. —Quito true. If the railways did .so and so, to that extent 
the premises as T say do not hold good. Thei'efore we have got to find out 
what freight this salt can bear and wdiether the railways will he able to 
accept thase freights. What I am asking you is this: that first of all assuin. 
ing that you are given a market of 100,000 tons, what is the price f.o.r. 
works which you would be prepared to quote. 
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Mr. Manu Suhcdar. —The ilhistvative cost is -what we have put in on 
page 3 of the jnemonindum. 

I'resklent. —You give As. 3-9. 

Mr. Mq.niL ^uhidar .—We have given As. 3-10. T think to tliis may have 
to be added another couple of pies in respect of incidental charges. 

President. —As. 4 for crushed salt? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —Yes. As. 4 would he the actual out of pocket cost, 
which would leave nothing for the contractor who would also expect some¬ 
thing. 

President. —What i,s the price at which it can be marketed? Because the 
point i.s this that so far as Pachbadra is concerned, if it is developed merely 
for a foreign market there is no home market in which you can charge 
higher price. 

Mr. Manu SuJiedar. —No, there is a home market where the goods are at 
present going. Whether this home market should be .supplied by other 
markets or not is a decision which rests with the Salt Pcpartinent and not 
with any third party. 

President. —Therefore we don’t know. 

Mr. Al.anii. Snhedar. —Quito so. 

President. —’The point is, supposing thei'o is a home market, then the 
price must be so averaged that on the whole yon realise this price at tho 
works. 

Mr. Mann Suhcdar. —Oeitaiiily. 

])r. Moftliai. —Oil what sort of output have vou worked out this cost of 
As. 3-9? 

Mr. Marm Suhedar.—On an output of 40 iakh.s of maund.s. 

Vr. Maithai. —How do you get thi.s e.stimate of 40 lakhs. There are 1,000 
pits wUicii are worked by rotation. 

Mr. Maine Sniiedar .—.Production is prolonged to 18 months at present, 
but it is capable of being cut down to between 6 and 9 months. 

Dr. -Assuming that all the 1,000 pits are brought under pro¬ 

duction, that means 500 pits would work in one year. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —The rotation is forced on them. It is unnecessary. 
At present tho quantities demanded are so small for many years in the past, 
tho khiu'wiils have been barely keeping llieir organisation going. 

Dr. Maithai. —What kind of output are you assuming? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —About 10,000 niannds per pit. 

Dr. Mntihai. —That is rather in excess of anything that has been done 
so far. 

Mr. Mnmt Suhedar .—They have been producing about 10,000 inuunds, 
because tViey are using only 150 out of the 300 for one crop in 18 months. 
What we propose should be done in future here is to use the pits not alter¬ 
nately, but continuously and not to take the crop in 18 months, hut to take 
it in 8 or 9 months. 

President. —That was what 1 was suggesting to these people, but they 
.said that it could not be done. 

Mr. Mann Suhedar. —These arc very ignorant people and I don’t think 
they have fully realised what the Tariff Board is and what the nature of the 
enquiry is. When I called them at Jodhpur they were very much frightened 
as to whether thi.s was not a device of Government Officers trying to reduce 
the little money which was being given to them per mannd and we had to 
pull them up .several time.s to get correct facts from them. 

President. —That is another thing. You have not got enough data as to 
what the cost would be, because as I say, they depend on the process. I 
think T pointed out that whether they take 18 months or 9 months, that 
might at once affect the cost. 
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Mr. Manu Suhedar.—Hhat will affect the handling and other costs. 

President. —That is one thing and secondly if the whole area were properly 
laid out and you had mechanical transport within the area, that might also 
affect the question of cost whereas you have taken only the question of 
manual labour into account. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —No. If you will see page 4, you will find that in 
that case I have made provision for an additional outlay. 

President. — ^You have added overhead. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —Yes. 

President. —But you Have not made any reduction for the handling of 
the material. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —-Because just as there would be a saving on some of 
these items, there may be some incidental charges to be added. Thus the 
whole output would have to go to the crushing plant. 

President. —The handling charges that you have taken into account are 
based actually on the manual handling charges that have been incurred 
to-day. 

Mr. Mann. Siihedar. —Yes, actually what is being paid out to kharwal. 

President.—That i.s where the point comes in. If you use mechanical 
appliances, all the.se figures may require modification. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —They may be reduced. 

President, —Yes. 

Mr. Many, Suhedar. —We have therefore tried to be on the safe side, 

President. —A difference of one anna or half an anna may make all the 
difference to the scheme, becau-so it is taken in conjunction with the freight. 
Suppo.sing you can sell it at throo annas a maund, you may be able to get 
the whole of that market. Rut if you stick to As. 4 you may not bo able 
to get any market. Therefore it is very important to find out what is the 
price at which you can soil the salt. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —A certain amount of uncertainty must remain as 
you say. ]!t must lemain until the actual prochiction takes place. So far as 
the estimate of the price which I have put forward i.s concerned I think 
with another 3 pies for the contractor, that is As. 4-3, we can find a con¬ 
tractor who will he willing to undertake tho job, subject to penalties if 
necessary. 

President. —If you are prepared to do business on this footing that, you 
hand over the salt to a soiling agency and that soiling agency realises for you 
the best price that it can and gives you the not whatever it is, then it is 
all right at the works. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar.—Would such a net i^rice be less than the out of 
pocket costs? 

President. —No, it cannot be so. 

Mr. Manu Subedar, —It ought to cover them. 

President. —Are you prepared to take the. risk? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —We would certainly be prepared to help with finance 
an experiment of this kind for 5 years or three years. 

President. —You don’t market the thing yourself at all, but you hand it 
over to another agency to market the thing and they say “ All right, our 
idea is to put into the market the salt that is cheapest for that market.” 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —Quite so. 

President. —“ We will put this salt into the market. Then we will take 
our freight charges, and will hand over to you whatever remains.” 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —Would you put the residual loss on us or on that 
agency. 

President. —We don’t know. You are not able to quote us. 
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Mr. Manu Subedar. —I am able to quote you As. 4-3. 

President. —^That is a rate at which you would get 100,000 tons. Then 
the whole thing falls through. Are you prepared to say “ We give the 
marketing business to this agency and we shall be satisfied if they market 
it and give us the net proceeds provided they are not less than As. 3 or 
whatever it is.” 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —You would certainly limit the amount of loss? 

President. —They will know it this way. The minimum that you ought to 
get is 3 annas. They will market it in such a way that on the whole realisa¬ 
tions you get 3 annas, but not 4 annas. You may get 4 annas also. That 
is how these big trusts are worked. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —It is a matter of relative advantage and we would 
want to know the whole scheme before we can say anything. 

President. —The whole point is this. Take the oil industry which is a 
very interesting example. There are three or four companies and one com¬ 
pany markets the oil. They fix the price in such a way that at the ea:-main 
installation they get so much or ex-refinery they get so much. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —Yes. I am quite familiar with the examples or 
pools in whicli a nuuimum reaches the producers and with regard to any 
excess they share it out. Hut you will also grant the elementary principle 
of production that no works can run for a long time at a lo.ss and if our 
actual out of pocket expense is going to be 4 annas 3 pies, we can only run 
it at a loss during the experimental stage that is for a year or two expecting 
to make full recoveries in the following years. 

President. —It is for that reason that I am telling you. We have not 
got enough data. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —I agree. 

President. —Therefore you have to experiment. You have to experiment 
as regard.^ your costs. The marketing agency has to find out the jiroper 
legitimate market nliore this salt can be marketed. The marketing organi¬ 
sation cannot and will not take tho risk but the producer might, if he finds 
that it can bo done. 

Mr. Murm Siihedar. —Tho producei' would take the risk for a year or two. 
Certainly the State would be able to satisfy the contractor that the risk 
must be taken and to make good to the ('outractor if he is very much on tho 
wrong side in the first year. But would it not bo possible for the selling 
agency to take! our actual price from our accounts and to say ” This is your 
cost. You will get nothing over this unless w'e find after a year or two you 
are able satisfactorily to supply a particular zone and if you are able to 
do so, you will get something over this.” 

President.—-Here we are dealing with a very peculiar commodity like salt. 
We are all politicians in a way. Tho idea that we are working up to is to 
bring down the average price of salt if possible by putting into each market 
the cheapest salt that can he got, so that there is no question of your getting 
what is ordinarily regarded as the economic price. Supposing you were to 
charge tho economic price at Pachbadra or Sambhar you would be entitled 
to charge the ijrice of the salt which you would bring from the nearest 
supplying source, but we are not doing that. 

Ml'. Manu, SvPedar. —I quite understand that if there is a scheme for 
stabilisation and equalisation, then the nearest source and the more distant 
source have all got to he coordinated. I admit that and to that extent 
certainly the Jodhpur State would be prepared during the first year or two 
to enable proper conditions to be reached. These conditions are at present 
on paper. During the first year or two there may be extra itenis of costs 
which may be eliminated as soon as everything is properly organised. 

President. —What I want to know is will the State be prepared subject 
to whatever experiments it may make afterwards to say that it will be 
satisfied with a minimum of so much and a maximum of so much for such 
and such quantities for so many years? 
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Mr. illniuj f^iihalar. —Cevtniiily, we should ftiid a contractor who woulcl 
iindcrtake to do thnt. When 1 say a. eonti-actor I mean a proper husinesEs 
agency capable of running the works on business lines. 

])r. Matthai. -On thc-.se figures that yon have got here the works cost is 
3 annas .‘1 pies, 

Mr. Miivii Siihi'ihir. —Yes, 

T)r. Miitthdi. —l.ndiuling the capital and other incidental charges, you 
bring it to roughly 4 annas. 

Mr. Mai) II Siihnlai . —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai .—Supposing it was necessary for the Paehbadra salt to 
reduce its in ice so as to be able to compete in the Calcutta market, am 1 
right in assuming that the minimum to which you could go is 3 annas 3 pies 
that is lo say the capital charges might be waived during the period of 
transition. 

Mr. lilaiiii. Siiiieihii .—During the period of transition, certainly. 

l)r. MattliiiL —During the period of transition, would it he possible to 
go below 3 annas 3 piesl' On these figures, 3 annas 3 pies is the works cost 
vvhich has to be met. 

Mr. ifanii Siiber^ai '.—It may not be possible to go below 3 annas 3 pies 
without the Jodhjnir State giving a subsidy to such a contractor, but it is 
a-matter ivliich I am sun.' would receive comsideration when your whole 
scheme is uviHlable, 

T)i\ Matthai .— If the State did not go out of its way to do thnt, ordin¬ 
arily the limit on tlu'se iignrcs would be 3 annas 3 pies. 

Mr. Maim. .S'libfiior.—Yes. 'I'be State is very anxious that a larger pro¬ 
duction should come from these Ttajputana sources rather than from the 
coastal works. As the State is anxioms, T take it that in order to have a 
large permanent scheme put into effect it will not be avei’se to undertake 
to help the contractor to cover some loss during a period of say two years. 

1‘rcsidiiiit .—There is a, great deal of misapprehension about that. Tt i.s 
not a C|uesiioii of encomaging Jodh|>nr or Okha or Karachi or Aden or any 
other place. Tt is a fpie.stion ol encouraging that source which w'ould give 
the ch(*apesi salt to a particular market. That is what wo an; I'onsklerin.g, 

Mr. Maim Siihfthir .—We think that Paehbadra would be the cheapest for 
certain parts of Ftihar and Orissa and Northern Bengal. 

I’renUhml. —'I’here .are other competing sources even there. I^hewra for 
instiime is one. Tt i.s quite possible for Government to put the I^hewra salt 
in the same market into which yon wish to go. Therefore yon may have to 
go further than Khewra. 

Mr. Maim /^iibedar. —Would it not he possible for you to indiertto what 
amount below this 3 annas 10 pies the pnalncer would have to be content 
with during a certain period? 

rresident .—] will tell you frankly that it is not possible for any one to 
say that because there are no figures realij'- whitTi indicate to us what the 
markets arc. IToiv fai- a particular salt cau be marketed we do not know, 
BO that it is very dilTa uU lo say. We know this much that Bihar for instance 
would consume 200,000 tons. You know- that distances in Bihar ai'e very 
great. 

Mr. Maim Sidiei1ar.--\ know. 

]‘i ..Jideiit.- .Therefore it is not easy to say anything definitely until some 

one Ii'.akcs it his hiisiness to find out what the distances are, what the 
deniand is and the rest of it. 

^^r. Maim S'diedor .—T can give you a map showing hew far the Sambhar 
salt and Paelibadra salt reacli. 
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Fi-esidenf.—Wn know that. We have got it. The whole point is this 
whether in those inai'kets the priee of salt cannot he brought down by putting 
into them salt from a still cheaper source. There is a border line in which 
4 or 5 different kind.s of .salt are competing. Therefore there is no indica¬ 
tion as to what would happen if the market was bettor organised. 

' Mr. Main: (S'ldna/nr.—The position would be like thi.s. Tf the producer 
at Pachhadra undertook to give 100.(100 tons next year and 125,00(1 tons 
the following year and your selling agency received that s.alt provided it was 
■satisfied with'the (juantity and tpiality, hut on the issue of |jrice the selling 
agenev felt that it was not iio.ssiblo to take 150,000 tons from Pachbadra but 
only .50,000 tons, that is to say, on fhe issue of price Pachbadra salt did not 
roach further up econoniically with reference to the consumer, then an ad- 
jiistinent might he necessary after an.y particular period that might he 
tixed—3 or 4 years—and a permanent basis would then he reached. T am 
sure that ex|ierimeiits would c<).st something. 

/'ic.sidcn/.—Who is prepared to pay the cost? Ts tlic State [irejiiired to 
jiay the cost? 

Mt. Maim. Sidirdar .—^Phe contractoi' who would come naturally ivith a 
business inotii'e wouhl not he willing to undertake liability for any heai.v 
shortages like that. 1 am sure that the Jodhpur State might help if the 
risk was temporary and the amounts involved not considerable, 

Prc.ndent.—Mo you think so? 

Mr. Mann. Suhedur. —Ye.s. Put we are confident of our facts, as to the 
extent to which wo can go in Bihar and Bengal. There need be no serious 
apprehension tluit we shall not be able to reach certain nones. Wo will be 
able to reach at least couple of hundred miles further. 

Fretii<l«ni .— f am telling you that there is a coiniieting source which is 
Khewra. 

Mr, Mann Snhrdar, —I think that we would he able to reach tliere all 
right. 

President .—^Supposing you had no home market and Khewra had a home 
market—which it ha.s—then Khewra could have a sort of export price. You 
may call it duinpiiig if you like. In that market, Khewra salt, in spite of 
the longer lead, may be cheaper. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar, —But that is a factor over which I think the Salt 
.Department has control. 

President .—Tlie Salt Department, we may take it, wakes no profit, 

Mr, Mantt Suhedar.~Yo\i say the Salt Department wishes to make no 
profit hut wishe.s to charge as much as it can get? 

President. —Uea.sonable price. 

Mr. Mann Snhe.dar. —Yes, for salt from the nearer zone. It wants to 
extract a little more thus making tile salt reachable in farther zones. 

President, —Yes. 

Mr. Matin. Hulicdar .—In that case, i suppose that Khewra with its larger 
production and larger market might be able to cut out Pachbadra. But 
Khewra will not be able to reach out more than a certain quantity, which 
may have to be supplemented. 

President. —We assnnie that Khewra is able to do so. Supposing Khewra 
is also able to produce whatever is required for that market? 

Mr. Mann, Snlie.dar, —We have also a nearer market in a sense. 

President. —The whole jiosition is this; so far as yon are concerned, you 
have no home market. 

Mr. Mann, Suhedar. —We have for 50,(KX) tons. 

Presulent. —That is nothing. Government may not increase the price 
above the present level. 
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Mr. Mann Subedar, —] will admit thia that if Khnwra is helped by cheaper 
freights as it has been helped during the last couple of years and if Khewra 
is further helped by extracting a higher price in the home market, Khewra 
will be able to cut out Pachbadra but whether it will be the best thing to 
do for everybody concerned is a matter to be considered. 

PrcHidoni .—tioveinuient loses no money. 1 will give you an illustration. 
Groveninienl sella Khewra salt at say .'5 annas just for illustration. It is 
getting ') aimas in the whole of its market. Government increases its output 
—say doubles the output. We will assume that 5 annas is the Government 
cost at present and that Government sells it at the cost price. Supposing 
Govornnicnt is able to produce 100,000 tons and thus reduce the average 
co.st to .3 annas? 

Mr. Manu Svdiedar.—-Jiy a larger production? 

Fri'dde.nt. —Yes. Five annas is the price which Government is getting 
now in tiie homo market. 

Mr. Mann, Suhedar. —1 do not know. It depends on whether Kliewra has 
not reached the limit of economic production. 

I'rr.nde.nt. —Wo will assume that it has not. I am just putting it to you 
that the cost lia.s (anno down to 3 annas. Half the output it will still sell at 
6 annas and the other half it will sell oven at one anna which is the extreme 
limit, 

Mr. Mann Snhedar.—Jt is intended to take a larger price in markets 
nearer the sourc(,>, of supply and the excess will he sold in the far off markets 
at a considerably reduced price. 

Frefsident. —That is the economic law. Supposing Government does not 
extend the market, these people will get it at 6 annas. Therefore they have 
no reason to complain. 

Mr. Mann. Suhedar. —The benefit of the new price will go to the more 
distant markets. 

Fresident. —Or it may he shared by these two. They need not go so low 
as one anna. They may say “ liere we will sell it at 4 annas and in the 
other place at 2 annas,” The average will be 3 annas. If that happens, 
then Pachbadra has to quote a price which in the same markets does not 
exceed that plus the freight. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar, —Would you rather not take the Bengal problem as a 
whole and give Khewra us far as it can reach and take Pachbadra as far as 
Pachbadra can reach. 

President. —Whichever source is cheaper! I don’t mean that you should 
dump at a loss. Provided on the average you get at the works a price which 
would cover your costs and your profit, there is no objection. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —I think that we are confident that the extended 
operations at Pachbadra will enable us to , reach those realisations namely 
that we shall ho in a jmsition, after a couple of years of adjustment which 
is inevitable, to reach out onr salt .a. couple of hundred miles further and to 
receive a price which will cover the operations at Pachbadra. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you know what the present selling price is at Pach 
badra? 

Mr. Manu, Suhedar. —4 annas 3 pies. 

Dr. Matthai. —You are estimating an output of 100,000 tons. 

Mr, Manu Suhedar. —Yes. 

J.)r. Matthai. —That is the output which would make it worth while for 
the St.ato to render indirect as.sistanco if called for, 

Mr. Manu Suhedar, —100,000 tons to start with. 

Dr. Matthai. —Last year you produced nearly 60,000 tons. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —Yes, 

Dr. Matthai. —Most of it is consumed locally or round about. 
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Mr. Manu Subedar. —Yes. 

7)r. Matthai.—What do you estimate as the normal consumption in the 
home market of Pachbadra salt—that is the markets adjacent to Pachbadra? 

Mr. Mmn Pachbadra salt is very much liked by certain people. 

It is in actual demand locally, but the quantities would not run up to any¬ 
thing very large for the consideration which you are making. 

President. —If it is not going to he sold as Pachbadra salt in the market: 

Mr. Manu Suhedar.—Ye&, but still a certain amount of Pachbadra salt 
will be sold in the local market as Pachbadra salt. 

President. —It is quite possible to get a higher price in that market, but 
you will get a certain quantity of crushed salt and that will be the real 
test whether they will prefer these bigger crystals and be prepared to pay a 
higher price than for crushed salt. We don*t know that yet, 

Mr. Many, Subedar. —I think we should be able to have a certain amount 
of local market which will enable us to do what you mentioned about K.hewra 
but on a smaller scale. 

President.—We don’t know wh.at the inarkets are: nobody can tell that. 
We don’t know what is the cheapest salt to be put in a particular market 
and therefore it is lor us to find out where this salt ought to be produced. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —Yes. 

President. —For that you want some agency. 

Mr. Manu Subedar.—Yea. Would not the Tariff Board’s recommendations 
indicate where the salt can be produced P 

President. —No. We have not gob the data. We only know that all this 
salt can be produced. 

Mr, Manu. Suhedar. —But which will be the cheapest nobody uui sayP 

Presideni.—Soi rntil we know the extent of the market or the area or 
the cost or the fi'cights. We can only make a proposal. We cennot compel 
the raiivrays and say your freights will he so much, ft will have to bo left 
to negotiation between the selling agency and the railways. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —Quite so. 

President.—1 understand that, in the opinion of the Jodhpur State, 
Pachbadra could be reorganized for the supply of salt to Bengal. Are you 
definite about itp 

Mr. Manu Suhedar.—T am very definite. If the Salt Department did not 
want to increase their operations, and employed the machinery of a proper 
business contractor, it could be done. 

President.—I take it that the Jodhpur State will help in putting Pack 
badra'on the path of larger production, if necessary by financial advances to 
the contractor and by helping him to tide over the initial year or two 
during which stable conditions are reached. If a certain amount of capital 
has to be invested, would the State be averse to itP 

Mr. Manu Suhedar.' —I have already said that the State is anxious to see 
Pachbadra developed to its full capacity. To realise this, they would be 
prepared to help the contractor in all reasonable ways. They could not 
take a direct hand and make capital investments unless it were at the 
request of Government. 

I-’re.sident.—And the Jodhpur State Railway will quote the same rate as 
any rate that it has been quoting recently? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —^Ye,s on its own section and they will certainly co¬ 
operate witli the other railways when the question of station-to-station 
rate is considered. 

President. —That is as regards Pachbadra, but it is interconnected with 
Siuiibhar. Now, the position is this that you cannot start manufacture unless 
you are guaranteed a certain market. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar .—Quite so. 
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Vresideni. —And the guarantee cannot be given. The only way therefore 
to st::i l with is to reduce for the time being the production in Sainbhar. 

Mr. Mami S'uhe.dar .—I do not agree with you there; the reduction should 
be in imported salt. Ilie area which we wish to ponctrah! is covered by 
imported salt. 

President. —We don’t hnow' wdiat the i)roductinn and costs are going to 
be in iSarabhar. Supposing we started in this way : you can satisfy them 
that you can y)roduce, .say, 20 lakhs maunds a year then they say “ we will 
take this 20 lakhs” and if it cannot market 20 lakh,s they ■.',!!■; >-■: 
Sambhar salt in proiioitiou. 

Mr. M.(n\ii Siiherhir. -I'hii first year? 

/’j c.sidcHt. --'fhe (irst year and until such time a.s a market is found. 
What Avould the State say as regards that? 

Mr. Snlicduv .—Our interest in Sambhar also i.s very great. 

I'residcitl.- \n Sa?nbhni' you would he. getting a royalty? 

Mr. Mnnn Hiihedar.- —We liavo put forward the pi'opns.al for Pachhadra 
because we understood that Sambhar had already reached tiie limit of 
maximum production and that it was not intended to increase anything 
more at Samhhar. 

Pre.ddeiii.- -ft may hi‘ a ijuestion of reducing it. 

Mr. Maim. SnJx'dar .—We w'ould be very much opposed to any redimtion at 
Sambhar. 

i're.Hidcnt. —You may hut you have no control over that. (Jovernment 
wants to reduce the imice of salt and therefore it is entitled to .select its 
own centre of production. 

Mr. Mann l^uhed(U’. —I undersaiid. The control is with tlie salt depart¬ 
ment. 

President. —The wliole point is that you can’t have it both wny.s. If you 
want to .start Paclibudra then yon must organise Paclibadi'n better and you 
cannot do that until you are guaranteed u certain market. That market at 
pre.sent is not available, we will put it that way, and therefore what is 
Governmeiit going to do with this salt? 

H/r. Munii Suhediir .—That market will become available on the adjust¬ 
ment of freights. 

President. —Hut that will take time and in the meanwhile we want .some 
data of whal, tlu* ca.sts are going to be there. The State will have to take 
the risk of having the Saimbhar production being reduced in order to have 
a market for Pachhadra to .start with, that i.s the point, 

Mr. Mann Snhedar .—Would not the selling agency which was in a posi¬ 
tion to assign tlie markets to variou.s works oi'diuarily he in a position to 
elimiimte .sufficient amount of imported salt? 

Presidenl. —It might or it might not. 

Mr. Man n Snhecior.- -1 tiiink in the long run it vvill, if it is intended that 
it sliould. In that case the ri.sk which you ipentioii i.s a temporary risk 
arising out of the adjustaucuts both of .stock and production. 

Vresiilen f .—If the State is going to take a long view they will say “ we are 
going to get that luarhet and we are preparing for it ” and therefore the 
State will extend its market as far as it can by .sacrificing Sambhar. The 
State will ,say ‘‘we know what our casts are; we are sure to get that 
market ” and therefore it .starts manufacturing at Pachhadra even if Sambhar 
production has to he curtailed to find an opening for Pachhadra. 

Mr. Mann Snbedar. —^1, am not at all clear as to why the Samhhar produc¬ 
tion need lie curtailed. 

President. —Supposing there is no room for both. 

Mr. Mann Snbedar .—Then let Sambhar go on and let not Pachhadra 
come on the scene at all. 
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President. —That is your position? 

Mr. Mnnii Snhedar. —We wish to see Pachbadra, which is being treated 
by the salt departiiioiit as a reserre works, developed as a place of major 
production and wish to see it done not at the expense of Sambhar but at the 
.expense of the importer. 

President.— But there is the British Indian consumers’ point of view to 
be considered. His position i.s this. He has got Sambhar. As you say it 
has readied its maximum production. Supposing that is the position then 
there is no safety there. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —Quite so. 

president. —He wants a margin of safetj', that is to say he can increase 
the production of Sambhar whenever he finds there is a shortage; but he 
cannot do that and ihoreforo he must find an additional source which would 
give liiiii :ili that lii‘ gets to-dav from Sambhar alone and keep that a.s a 
reserve for any shortage. 

Mr. 'Manu Suhedar. —They can do this by treating Didwana as a reserve. 
It has also a larger capacity than its present production. As to the method 
of getting this margin of .safety one very aiiprojiriate method would be tc 
carry larger stocks. 

President.—Why .should they? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —Another method would be to carry larger stocks in 
depots in the actual market, 

Preside7it. —There are various way.s, but as you know in every machine 
you ahvays have a certain amount of reserve power which you don’t always 
use; you only use it when it becomes necessary. The same thing applies to 
indiistrj' where it is dependent not on itself but on natural causes such as 
monsoon and things like that and it minst make a iirovision for such contin¬ 
gency. What is your position then, is it that you will not allow any curtail¬ 
ment of Sambhar? 

Mr. Manu, Suhedar. —If we h.id power, we would work Sambhar to the best 
output it was capable of. 

Ur. Mutttuii. —May we put the ])oiut in this form that you are jirepared 
during the period of trausition at Pachbadra to I'ender a certain amount of 
financial assistance if necessary? 

Mr. Mami, Suhndar.—Ceriahdy. For a year or two. 

Ur. Mattluii.- Supposing it happened that one of the measures required 
ior the development of Pachbadra was a certain temijorary curtailment of 
the output at Sambliar, whicli might mean surrendering a part of the pro¬ 
fits there, that w'ould simjjly bo a part of the subsidy which you propose to 
.give? 

.Ur. Manu Suhedar. —The production at Sambhar has varied within a very 
large range of variations n.s you will .see and wo have no control over it. AVe 
had to be content with whatever came as our share and under our Treaties 
we will have n<i control in future. Tlieretore if the S.alt Department or the 
Govenimeiit of India decide to reduce the production at Sambhar I don’t 
think we could liave anything to say about it. We may have opinions but I 
don’t think tliey .are effective opinions and if we were consulted ] don’t know 
what the Darbar would say. I am sorry that point had never been placed 
belore them. 

President.—li you want to get going with Pachbadra at once then you 
would say ‘ all right, wo will get Paclibadra going at once ’ and if you can’t 
find a market for tlris 100,000 tons of Pachbadra .salt along with Sambhar 
then you must say ‘ we are prepared to wait and cut down Sambhar in order 
to market the whole ’. That is what you ought to he prepared to say. If 
you i-eally belie\'e that there is this market which must be supplied either by 
Sambhar or by Pachbadra eventually’ then there will he no objection to your 
; saying that. 
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Mr. Manu Subedar.—Ca.n’t wo make a request to the Tariff Board that 
that result might be assured to Pachbadra from cuttinp; out so much import¬ 
ed salt? 

President.—\i we could see our way to doing that clearly, we would not 
put the question to you. 

Mr. Many, Svhedar. —I think measure.? should be adopted which would 
ultimately secure this position. 

President. —Government would appreciate it better if you yourself came 
forward and said “ wo want this salt to be manufactured at Pachbadra, 
market or no market for the time being. We will take our chance of being 
able to secure the Bengal market. If you cannot sell the salt that is pro¬ 
duced at Pachbadra along with Sambhar salt then the Sambhar salt should 
be curtailed ”. Whether the British Government will do it or not I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —No such suggestion has come to us from the Govern¬ 
ment. 

President. —-I am making it to you. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —May I put our point of view as producers P You 
are telling us that ' the market may or may not come to you; are you willing 
to prodrjoe on speculation ’ ? We say we are not. 

President.- —That i.s not speculation. 

Mr. Manu, Subedar. —It is. Supposing the market did not ultimately come 
to the Rajputana works, taking Sambhar and Paclihadra together we would 
find ourselve.? out of pocket directly and indirectly for all the capital coat and 
all the different losses on experiments and other things during tho period of 
adjustment with nothing to sliow and we would be further liit by the reduc¬ 
tion of production at Sambhar. 

President. —Tf you don’t do that then Government will say “ we are not 
going to take any risk, we W'ill devoUii) other sources ”, 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —Tf a contractor undertook to produce at a certain 
price taking tho risk whether that price covered the whole outlay or not, if 
he undertook to do that for the next five years then it should be for Govern¬ 
ment and for the Tariff Board to say that the Pachbadra party is prepared 
to produce at so much for the next five years and is willing to go in for any 
surijlus wbicli v^'ould be assigned to him. . Tliat much wo are prepared to do. 

Prcsident.--1{ you are prepared to give that undertaking that is a differ¬ 
ent proposition. Tbon you take the risk yourselves. What is the price that 
you want? 

Mr. Mann Subedar. —^Tho actual cost. 

President. —That may not enable you to get the whole market. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —Rtither than abandon the enterprise I am sure we 
will .still continue production. 

President. —If you are prepared to accept the best price that the selling 
agency will realise for you, that is all right. Supposing 3 annas is the mini¬ 
mum which will make you go on and 4 annas is what will give you a profit 
and everything, tho margin is between 3 and 4 annas. 

Mr. Manu Subedar, —A certain amount of loss per maund is a loss which 
the contractor should be prepared to bear during the first two years of ad¬ 
justment. 

Presideni.—Supposing it is five years, if at the end of five years you are 
not able to get your full 4 annas you have got the option of closing down, but 
will you hold the Government or the marketing agency liable for it? The 
whole point is that the manufacturer must take the risk. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —Ho will take the risk provided it is indicated to him 
that the freight concession which he is asking for is given to him. Then he 
can say ‘ The actual price in that particular centre is so much. My cost 
plus freight is so much. I think I can reach that ’. Then he is in for the- 
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■whole fomTiiereial risk, lint if yon were setting np a selling agency at Cal¬ 
cutta as a monopoly to handlo huge quantities with power to spread out 
their cliarges and so on, then that selling agency can certainly land the 
imported salt in those particular centres in which we are interested at a very 
much lower cost which T am sure would not load to the development of the 
Pachbadra salt works, 

I'resiil.eiti .—Tn practice it is very difficult. I will explain to you what 
the idea is If the imported salt is cheap to sell in a particular market, they 
will sell the imported salt. If your salt is cheaper, they will sell your salt, 
because as I said we haven’t got all the data. 

Mr. Manu Stihedar. —If we get effective production, surely the selling 
agency will not say ‘ You are 3 jries out of it and we shall knock you out ’. 
In that case Pachh,adr,a will have to close down. AVe want a reasonable 
assurance from an organisation of this kind. It is set up with the express 
object of encouraging more production. We want a reasonable assurance 
that it will enable us to tide over and cover full costs. 

President. —You are not marketing at all. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —We don’t object to marketing it in those centres if 
we ci c iri', ('ll sl id'um-to-station r;ite.s. 

I’i'i'.iidenf. —If eacli individual manufacturer is to market bis own salt, it 
can’t be done under competition with one another. It will be very difficult 
to find a market. 

Mr. Manu Subedar.--1{ it can’t be done, then we .are willing to fall in 
with the geiiei'al program)e<'. The c.-.jnti-iicr.or whom we have in mind will 
take the risk for the first one or two years and be will receive reasonable 
assistance from 'the State. 

President, —T want to be quite cle.ar. .Aro yon authorised to make that 
statement? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. — I am quite authorised to make the statement that 
the .Jodhpur St.ate. will take reasonable nieasnre.s involving financial outlay to 
senir'e lavgei' production. 

President. —Provided any loss is limited to a reasonable i)eriod? 

Mr. Manu Sn.hedar. —Yes. in the whole disemssion this morning it has not 
boon indicated exactly how much loss they may be called upon to bear. I can 
assure you that they would go very far. Their de.sire to see larger production 
in this centre is very keen, lint everything must depend on the consideration 
oi eoncrcto proposals. 

President. —I do not know whether I examined you about Sambhar, The 
States have made rather a good bargain about Sambhar. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar.-—No, the.y have not. I think lump sums were fixed 
in lH7(b 'riiinr money v.alne was at least: 10 times as great as to-day and 
these lump sum payments have sunk very low. The purchasing power of the 
rupee is not the isame to-day. Sinno of these payments were more in the 
natuj’e of political settlements than corainercial transactions. 

Preside/ni .—Then you would agree also th.at the price should not include 
the coin]iensation payable to the States if that is the position. 

Mr. Manu Su\,edar. -My rei>ly was merely to the statement made by you 
that the States have made a good bargain. I .say the bargain was made in 
1870 and there .are two ways of looking at it. 

President. —I am looking .at it from ono way. 

Mr. Manu Suhednr. —I have no authority to .say anything regarding Sam¬ 
bhar, but if you .ask my individual opinion as an economist with regard to 
how the accounts of the Salt Department should bo kept, I think certainly 
compensations which are being given to about 33 State.s should bo regarded as 
of the same nature as the treaty payments which the British Government are 
receiving from Indian States, They are political settlements and not commer¬ 
cial settlements. 
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PtesidetU-- Therefore the fixed eoinpensntions and tiie royalty payable' 
»liould not form part of the selling price. 

Mr. Mann Siihedar .—The fixed payments should not complicate tiie selling 
price. ° 

Z''rrA‘/V2r/rf.— That is just the point. Just now (foverumcnt fixes the price 
wliicli includes these royalties plus a certain percentage of tfie fixed compen¬ 
sation. That inflates the price. 

Mr. MciHii Suberlar .—Not all the fixed paymentsp 

J'l-I'sulrnl .—Jlut a cej'lain ))ereent:ige of Ua. laths pins tlie royidty; they 
then add that 1o theii' cost. That is the selling prif’e and the Jodltpur and 
the Jeyporo States get 2/5th of that in excess of .anything that is produced 
over 17’25 lakhs. The result is th.at you get S/.flth .also on the rojmlty that 
the Government is paying. 

Mr. Manit Snbedur .—The i'e.sult may .seem intcre.sting or ridiculous to you, 
but that IS the actual arraiigejuent. 

l‘ir.iident .—Tliat is not the actual anaugeiuenl. 'the actual arrangement 
is that you will get 2/6th of the selling price. Tt is just a jimtter for argu¬ 
ment and for adjustment. Supposing I was the Government, I should hesi¬ 
tate very much to pay 2/5th also on the 2/5th that T am paying you. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar.—H. have no authority to go into the interpretation 
of the treaties on the political .side. 

President. —You cannot commit the .T(Mlhpnr State. We shall deal with 
it. 1 am asking your individual opinion whethor yon would regard all these 
as political payments. 

Mr. Manu Suhedur. —Not alt these; ojily with regard to the compensation.s 
which were given to the vari(ui.s States. 

]‘re.ndent .—Hut not the royalties. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar.—'No. The royalties are advantages—natural advant¬ 
ages from the natural resources located inside the State. The British Govern¬ 
ment do not share the royalties with any State on goods produced in British 
India and coming into the States. 

President. —The whole point is this; supposing it was a private industry 
and we were considering what ought to be the fair selling price, we must 
capitalise the royalty to get at Iho capital. Then if we find that the business 
is ovei’capitali.sed, we write it down. A.s you know wo have doiio in other 
industries when we find that tlie business i.s overcapitalised. 

Mr. Manu ,S'«h«t/ar.— The way you are working it out would be only appli¬ 
cable to a iHiftiness enterprise, which was working under competitive condi¬ 
tions, Salt iiroductinn, liowever, in India i.s .a monopoly and the principles 
you enunciate are not ,at all applicable to it. 

President. —But I am discussing business with yon. 

M^'. Man a. Subadar .—The considerations which you are giving me are 
absolutely inapplicable to salt, because it is an absolute monopoly and I don’t 
think the question arises. 

President.- -I am looking at it from a commercial point of view. If the 
Government or anybody else enters into a bargain which from the commer¬ 
cial point of view is a had one, and wo look at it from that side, should we 
not coni|)el the Government or uiiyb<Kly else to w'l-ite down the capital as 
wo liavo in other enquiries, 

Mr. Mann iS'ifhedur.-—Ye.s if Government wore keeping commercial accounts 
and running the bu.siuess on a coinpetitivo basis. 

President .—They claim that tliey do it. Supposing you wore in my place 
and this was a ))rivate enterprise and yon were told that thi,s jnan paid 2 
crores of ruijoes on the capitalised value for an undertaking which cannot 
giv(t him a return on Rs. 2 crores, would you not then’ write it down ? 

Mr. Manu Subedar .—The process of writing down is only possible for a 
private eoiuern. For Government, there is always the ta.xpayer to pav. 
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Dr. Matthai.—There is tliis (joint. At present Sanibluir lias its own. 
market and so the question ns to wluit priee you would charge is not sc 
important, but the moment it tries to coni]jete with the im|)ortod salt, the 
amount of selling price would become very iniportaiit. Therefore the capital¬ 
ised chcOrge would become important. 

Mr. M anil ,Sul>edur. —T. understand. If there is going to ho a very radi¬ 
cal alteration in the existing system of salt production, transport and selling, 
this would have to be a matter of fresh negotiation between (joveruinent auct 
the State. 

rre.iidrnt. — It is not a matter of negotiation. We have gone into the 
question of .salt. We have gone into other indu,stries also. If coal, for 
instance, has to iniy a royalty of this amount, 1 don't think they will find 
it easy to sell any coal. Therefore wo have got to consider whctln'r having 
regard to the value of the articles and other things and not as a monopoly— 
Glovernment can charge anything that it likes if it is a monopoly—this article 
can hear a royalty of this amount. Even if it can't bear this amount, it has 
got to pay the State all right. 

Mr. Mann Snbedur.- If it cannot hear from the .salt price, it should hear 
from the general revc.tine.s, .It is imrely a (mlitical Kcttlenunit. 

Prcuidmit. —And it affects the State in this way. 

Mr. Mann Snbedar. —It would continue to receive the payment agreed 
upon. 

/■’resident.—Fixed payments it would receive, hut the royalty is variable. 
If the capitalised value is written down and then Iho price goes down, it gets 
2/5th of the reduced priee. I am not asking you as a reiiresentative of 
Jodhpur Darbar just now. 

Mr. Mann Suhe.dar.- —Supposing the prodnetioii were increased and the 
price wore also increased, we would get more. Wo shave the fortunes of the 
Sambhar work,s whichever way they go. 

Presidewt.—Would not the State like to earn the reputation of being res¬ 
ponsible for bringing down the price of salt by making a contribution of 
2/5tli of the price P 

Mr. Mann, Sithedar. —It is for His Highucs.s the Maharaja to consider. I 
as his representative would certainly not advise iiim to go out of the way, 
because charity begins at liome. 

I’rruidciif .—Wo Indians all want to briu,g ilowii the price of .salt. 

Mr. Manu iS'niiedor, ~We are willing to begin the charity at Paohbadra 
by setting up larger production. May I make what is in my mind clean on 
one or t-vyo isstiesP The discussion has gone along altogether on the basis that 
the producer at Pachbadra parts with the salt at a price at Paohbadra and is 
not concerned either with the marketing or witli tho transportation thereof!'' 

President.- —Yes. 

Mr. Manu iSiiftcdar,—The tramsportation facilities involving either special 
rates or any other rates—in fact the whole (juostion is one which the new 
agency will take up with the i>roper authorities? 

President. —Yes. It is a matter of bargain botween that agency and the 
transport agency. Would yon be in favour of such ;m agency if your salt 
cannot be marketed otherwise? 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —If it is set up for the whole of liengal, then we have 
got to co-operate with them. We Itavo worked out all these figures on tho 
supposition that there was free importation and individunl haudliug of .s.llt. 

Presir./enf.—From your point of view would that he .an advantage, because 
you have got to enter into an uneconomic compotitiou ? 

Mr. Mann Snhedar. —If there is absolutely free trade for Bengal? 

President. —What do you mean by free trade? 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —If the control of marketing was not taken uj) by a 
special agency and if the station-to-station rates were given as asked for by 
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us, I am sure we would be able to stand up against any competition in many 
of tbe markets. If under the orthodox plan you gave As. 6 tariff we would 
be able to stand up against any competition. 

President. —So tar as Paohbadra is concerned, it has got no intero.st beyond 
the manufacture of salt, 

Mr. Manu Sitbedar. —No. 

President. —Therefore it is immaterial to you what agency deals with tha 
salt after it leaves Pachbadra. 

Mr. Manu Suhedai'.—Al] we should like to say is that the agency should 
be such that they will be fair to Pachbadra while satisfying the main object 
for which it has been sot up. 

President. —Most of us have got to put our destinies partly into the hands 
of other people. You must take your chance. Human control can only go 
up to a certain point. You must assume that everything should be right, 

Mr. Manu Suhediir. —We shoidd like to take an active interest in that 
agency. 

President. —You may when it comes. 

Mr. Manu Svhediir. —We ought to have some representation on this 
Board. 

President. —You can have .some representation on this Board by being a 
sharohold(!r. Why should you bo represented as such? 

Mr. Manu iS’iibedar.—Will it be a Government body? 

President. —Or a body controlled by Government. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —If it i.s a Government body pure and simple, then 
we should be nmch more happy than if it was a private agency. 

Presidenl. Quite true. T alwa.y,s understood that yo\i didn’t believe in 
Government agency for the husinej?s. 

Mr. Manu Hiibcdar .--.lodlipnv Hai'bar have ah.s{)hite confidence in the 
wisdom of the par.amount power. 

President. —I am rather glad to hear that you have got so much confidence 
in Govei'nment machinery as regards business. I always understood that 
your views wore the other Avay. 

Dr. Mutthai. —You are speaking for the moment as a representativo of 
Jodhpur Harbar. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —Yes. .As a repro-sentativo of the Jodhpur Harbar I 
should say thoy AVOAdd feel much happier if it was an officer of the Govern¬ 
ment of India who was looking after the sale. If it is to be a private agency, 
then the Jodhpur State would like to h.ave a share in it. 

President. —It Avill be an agency subject to Government control. It can 
never be entirely private. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —Government control Avould only lead to the main 
object, and that is stabilisation of prices. I don’t think Government would 
want to interfere with regard to details as to Avhy should you purchase so 
much more from so and so and so much le.ss. All that we want to do is to 
develop Pachbadra up to a ccrtiiin jjoiiit where production can be most econo¬ 
mically Avoi'kcd. If Ave arc allowed to reach that point, it will be better for 
the consumer, hecan.so the prices tend to come down and romuin permanently 
on a lower basis. If an agoncy is set xip Avhich Avill not allow us to do this, 
then it Avill he most unfortunate. 

President. —Why do you expect that the agency will ploy the fool? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —We don’t know. We are naturally apprehensive of 
every new measure, because we don’t know how it will operate. 

President. —You find that even Government is sometimes fallible. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —Yes. 
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President .—Even Government won’t be free from such a oontingencj. 
There is notliing very much in that. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar .—I think if an agency was set up with very widt 
powers which might involve serious curtailment or elimination of Pachbadru 
when it didn’t suit that agency, then it would be most unfortunate, because 
we are called upon in the proposals made this morning to undertake larger 
production. It has been suggested that the State should finance it and sub 
sidisG it. 

Fres'uhnt. —You would not start going at all unless the selling agency 
thought that Pachbadi a salt could be put into the market. Therefore there 
can be no question. Once it brings you in, it has got to find a market foi 
your salt. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar .—It won’t be started until we have fixed it up with 
the selling agency? 

President .—So that question can’t arise. 

Mr. Maim Suhedar .—So long as there are reasonable conditions of safety 
tor the producer, we do not mind. 

President. —Reasonable safety for the manufactui'or, for the consumer ano 
the Government, 

Mr. Manu Suhedar .—And for the producer? 

President .—That is what I say. 

Mr. Manu SuhedeW '—Then, you ought to give the producer of this kind a 
seat on the Board, 

president. —That .1 do not know. You may have a repi’esentative on the 
Board suppo.sing this scheme goes through. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar .—Yes. His presence would be very useful. 

President, —As to how the thing is to bo constituted is a matter which 
must bo decided at some subsequent stage. What I am asking you is: are 
you in favour of an organisation—tlio principle of one single marketing 
organisation—for such a purpose? If you don’t agree to that principle, there 
is an end of it. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar .—There is no end of it so far as the Jodhpur State i* 
concerned. If such an organisation is brought into existence then the Jodh¬ 
pur State has got to co-operate with it. But if you ask me as an individual, 
then I certainly say I am opposed to it. 

President. —Supposing w'e find that the industry cannot be given any 
assistance except by tliis, would you not rather have this assistance as at 
individual ? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar ,—No, I would not. You are the body specially con 
stituted for such a purpose. 

President .—Supposing our position becomes such that we have no othei 
means of giving protection to tho industry, then would you rather take this 
protection, or would you rather say ‘ I don’t want it ’ ? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar .—If I were satisfied that this was the only means, I 
would certainly take it, but I am not satisfied that this is the only means 

President .—The alternative that you are thinking of is a differential 
duty. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar .—Yes, a differential duty. That is tho orthodox plan 
with power to Collectors of Customs to vary the duty in case there is an unfair 
attack by the foreign importer. 

President. —Did we not have the same thing in the Steel Bill—I meali 
giving powers to Collectors of Customs to vary the duty every time ? Do yon 
think that you will find any Collector in whom you and everybody else will 
have such full, implicit confidence P 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. — I admit that the matter is difficult. But . . . 
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President. —You must talk practical i)oIitics. We have considered this 
before. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —If you Inid a system of licensing the quantities which 
India could import with jjower of licensing and the i)o\cer of varying the duty 
in an emergency when underselling starts, ] am not still convinced that that 
would not be a bettor system. 

Dr. Mafthai. —I'roin. the public point of view there i.s an enormous amount 
of difference between varying the dut3' on an article like steel and varying 
the dutj- on a common article like salt. 

Mr. Manu Suhedur. —1 see the difficulties. 

President. —So far as Tlcugal is concerned, mind, it does not know that 
there is ancli a thing as excise duty. For all practical purposes it only knows 
of one duty which is the Customs duty. Even to equalise prices if you raise 
the Customs duty, what does the middleman clot ‘lie will .say that the duty 
has gone n]i. Tlio consumer or the. other man is -not ccu'n able to grasp that 
it i.s the duty that has gone np and that it does not mean that the ]>rice will 
rise. 

Mr, Manu Suhedar. —1 quite realise that it will gii e o))))ortunities all pro¬ 
tection does—to the middlemen. 

President. —This leads to frequent variation. If a Collector oi Customs 
wore to do it on every consignment, it would be nnthinkablo. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar.—On the other hantl when you ]mt u)) a selling agency 
the selling agency will be buying more of freight than of salt. 

President. —How do you mean? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —In the price of salt e.r-.ship Calcutta, freight is the 
preponderating figure. 

President.—It does not buy as freight. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —What 1 say is that the concentration of so much 
freight in one hand might have rcpercu.ssioii.s on niaiiy other trade.s. 

President. —I don't see how it could have ri'percussions at all. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —If the soiling agency were to go to the freight market 
for 600,000 tons every year, they would be the predominant people in the 
freight markot. 

Dr. Matthai. —Look at it like this. Let us take the figures. In the 
Calcutta market thei'e is a total oousumptioii of oOO.OuO tons of salt leaving 
out Burma for the moment- Out of that about 200,000 or 250,000 tons is 
supplied by Aden. Snppo.sing nltimately Aden is regarded as part of India, 
that quantity .should be left out. Therefore the total amount of salt with 
which you would be concerned is 250,000 tons. A.ssuiuing tlm-t this selling 
organisation were to have control over the freight corresponding to 250,000 
ton.s, do you think that th.at quantity i.s sufficiently large to have any serious 
repercussions ? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —What about the 250,000 tons from Aden? 

J)r. MatUmi. —Assuming for the moment that Aden is regarded as part of 
India and there i.s no re.striction as regards Aden? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —Aden comes in by private agency? 

Dr. Matthai. —TIji to 250,000 tons. Supposing that was the position ? 

Mr. Munu Suhedur .—Will the Aden iiicrebant sell bis salt in (’alciitfa, 
Dacca, Chittagong or irbercver be likes? 

Dr. Matthai. —No. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —Will the selling agency then take his salt from him 
at Calcutta? 

Dr. Matthai. —Yes. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —Then, the .selling agency does not liny the freight 
from Aden, but 1 wa.s under the impression that they would buy the salt ex- 
works. 
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Dr. Matthai. —Even if they took 450,000 or 500,000 tons, do you think 
that having regard to tlie qxiantities in which the freight business is done 
this is suificiently big? 

Mr. Many, SuhiMar. —Certainly it is. 'J'bere would be no individual buyer 
of 600,000 tons, .a year. 

Fnsidcnt.—-'Why should it have auy repercus.siou? You are not creating 
an additional freight of 600,000 tons in one single hand. The freight is 
already there in the market. Instead of fifteen people buying that freight, 
thi.s agency goes into that market and gets it at a cheaj)cr rate. 'VVliat reper¬ 
cussion could there he which would affect other people? 

Mr. Mann. .Suhe.dar. —Tt will all depend on what other interests this jirivate 
agency has. 

rresident .—It has got no other interest. It is a selling organisation. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —It is a public joint .stock company? 

tresidrnf. —Yes, what about that? 

Mr. Mann. Suhedar. —The Board of Directors of such a, company might be 
interested in, let me say, rico from Burma and they would certainly be able 
to affect the ircight on rice from Burma. 

rresUh'iif .—If you ahviiys assume that every business i.s going to be done 
dishone.stly, then no businoss can be done. \Vo expect that the business is 
reason.ably honest, 

Mr. Mann Suhedar. —Dishonesty is a very strong word. 

President. —You may just as well say that the Government as a great pur¬ 
chaser of freight is also dishonest and that it may be able to get its other 
freight cheaper. 

Mr. Manu, iS'Kbednr.—Tf Government did that, it would bo good for the 
taxpayer. 

President.-■■■It would be good for the taxpayer. What about the business 
people? Th(;y have complained about it. If you bring forward such an argu¬ 
ment, no business cun be done. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —I have not seen anywhere a very detailed programme 
■of the organisation which it i.s jiroposed to be set up. I have expressed my 
apprehensions because the scheme is not yet before me. 

President. —We are not di.scu.ssiiig just now in wliat way it should be 
constituted. W'e are only discussing the principle, 

M r. Manu Suhedar,- -.Ks a principle it should not be a Joint Stock Com¬ 
pany. The only principle is that the .salt trade would have to be a controlled 
trade in future. I certainly agree with that. 

President. 'Whai form the control must take must he settled by the 
manufacturer, the consumer, the Government and the rest of thein. 

Mr. Mann Suhedar. —Certainly. I agree in principle that it will have to 
be a conti’oll(!d trade. 

Pre.sident.--You agree that it would be a suitable metliod of dealing with 
the quest ion, 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —lint the control need mrt lakt! the I'onii oi a ])ubli<i 
joint stock comimny. Nor need it involve purchase and sale of the whole 
quantity, 'fhe control may take the form of tin official aided by a non- 
official board. 

President. —I may tell you that tve are not discu,ssing the form just now. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —If yon abandoned the orthodox method of so much 
per maund at the entry and if yon also did not encourage tlie method of rail 
freight reductions, then this third method might be adopted. 

President. —The freight reduction does come in because that will deter¬ 
mine the .source of supply. Therefore the question of freight must come in. 

Mr. Manu. Suhedar. —1 agree that it should be a controlled trade. 

President. —That might lead to stabilisation of prices. 
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Mr, Manu Suhedar. —It should be a controlled trade because there is no 
method of substituting the whole foreign supply at once and somebody will 
have to watch how much should be substituted. These are all absolute essen¬ 
tials. 

Dr. Matthai. —Referring to my original point, supposing ultimately the 
amount which India could supply to the Bengal market was somewhere about 
300,000 tons, out of that you say ultimately you would be in a position to 
supply 100,000 tons. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —150,000 tons. 

Dr. Matthai. —Say 150,000 tons. Khcwra also could increase its output to 
100,000 tons; about 50,000 tons comes from Liverpool which is a specialised 
kind of thing for which there will be a market. In that case if Paohbadra 
and the Northern India sou;‘ce.s were developed, it might be that there would 
be no room for the proiluction of salt in Western India in places like Okha 
and Karachi. I w.ant to know from the national point of view what your 
views would be. Would yon regard that as a satisfactory arrangement? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar, —There are two jiointa to which I would like to refer. 
In this case, the existing sources are there. A certain amount of capital is 
sunk and if larger production takes place there I think that it would be under 
more economical conditions. That is the first point. The new sources have 
still got to be developed by imtting in further heavy capital. 

Dr. Matfliid. —In Western India, they have already .sunk capital. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —They all propose to sink a lot more under your 
encouragement. • Having built up reserves at public expense, they might 
attack works mulcr government. ’I’he other thing is that the railways of 
India aro a national as.set and every method which would increase the gross 
revenues of the railways in India is much more desirable tlian the other 
method that would merely create a coasting traffic, the gross revenue of which 
will go into private pockets. 

Dr. Matthai. —You will liave national shipping. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar.—Tha money going into the railways goes directly into 
the pockets of the taxpayer. To that extent it is good for the taxpayer, 
because either new taxes will not be imposed or other taxes may be reduced. 

Dr. Matthai. —Your contcuition is purely from the railway point of view. 

Mr, Manu Suhedar.—TSo, You asked from the national point of view 
that IS with regard to national assets, vie., railways. The other thing is that 
in the event of war, land transport is much more satisfactory and much more 
reliable. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is to the interests of the railways to give concessional 
freights on salt conveyed from Rajputana and the Punjab because if they did 
not do that, it would moan that tho Tndi.an Salt Industry would bo developed 
on the coast. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —Then the whole traffic would go by sea without put¬ 
ting a single penny into the pockets of Indian railways. 

Dr, Matthai. —That is to say they would not make this additional earning. 

Mr, Manu Suhedar. —I apprehend even worse. It is possible to argue that 
not only will no money go into the pewkets of Indian Railways if nothing 
more was produced in the inland places but actually some of the traffic which 
is being carried by tho railways from the east to the west coast and vice versd 
might seek sea transport, beciiuse the cost of sea transport would generally 
be less. I make it out tliis way, Whon you replace the imported salt, you 
are taking away a certain amount of long distance freight; you are adding 
a certain amount of local freight; you aro adding to the coasting freight and 
tho coasting freight will tend to be reduced. If it is reduced, the railwas'S 
may be obliged in competition to reduce their rates in order to retain some 
of their existing traffic from east to west. 

Vrendent. —Whom are you speaking for.** 
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Mr. Many. Svlieilar .—T am speaking as an ecoiioniist. 

Dr. Matthai. —Ije-t me see what your point is. At present there is a large 
amount of traffic from the east to the west. That traffic is considerably larger 
than the trafiic from the west to the east. Assuming that all the salt for the 
Bengal market is going to be supplied by Karachi and Okha, in that case 
there would be a very large increase in the return cargo. 

Mr, Matm Snhedat. —Yes, and the effect of that will be that the freight 
will be reduced on the return cargo in whicl.. ease the salt will receive a sub- 
■sidy 01 ' on the original cargo in which case there would he a tendency to bring 
more goods by sea in ships to the western coast. This will force the railways 
to reduce their rates in certain commodities in self-defence in order to retain 
the traffic which they handle now. 

President .—I should not shed a single tear if both the sea 1 1 eights 
and lailway freights wore reduced in the interests of the industry. That is 
the real thing to do. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —Dr. Matthai was asking me what would be my view 
from the national point of viewP 

t'l f’.s'idcuf-'i oil were just now telling that you were siieaking as an econo¬ 
mist on behalf of the nation. 

i\fr. M(ma itubndar. —Yes, we have got 700 eroro.s of ni])ees sunk in the 
railways. 

President .—If you want to use your railways as a source of ta.satioii T 
have nothing to eay. It may bo economics but certainly it would not meet 
with my approval. Tf it is a means of giving cheap transport why should 
you iiomplain'’' If the freights r.re reduced, why should you complain? 

Mr. Manu Subedar .— [ am not complaining. If the reduction of freight 
is to bo secured, let the reduction be in the rail freight which while doing 
good to the Bengal consumer will be good for the railways because oven at 
reduced rates it will be good for them to take this traffic. 

Fre.ndent .—Your ))()int is rather this. If it pays the railways to get this 
freight, it ought to got it because it would then add to the national wealth. 

I agree with you but if you go still further and say that it would lead to the 
reduction of both sea and laud freight, and that that would be a calamity, I 
cannot; understand. 

Mr. Manu Subedar ,—What i had in mind was this: that the railways 
oughl, lo get this traffic in any case. There would bo no difference to the 
consuiner. But it might make serious difference to the railwaj’s, if, instead 
of getting more revenue, a situation is created in which they have to reduce 
rate.s to retain existing traffic and thus lose a portion of their nett earnings. 
Since the railways are a national asset owned by the taxpayer, I should not 
like to see coastal shipping develop in any manner at the expense of the 
railways. Beiiognitioii of Aden and encouragement of works on coast at Okha, 
Karachi or elsewhere would bo prejudicial to the prosperity of railway system 
of India as a whole. 

Dr, Matthai .—This would be a good argument for you to use to the rail¬ 
ways, You can say it is to their interest but it is not necessarily the national 
point of view. 

Mr. Manu Subedar .—-I say that it is one of the most important points in 
the argument that I would rather encourage salt profluction inland than 
have it go from Western Coast of India to Calcutta by sea. It is much 
bettor that the new traffic should go to the railways because it jiuts money 
into the national trcasurie,s. There is one more argument T shonkl like to 
put forward in favour of tho Bajputana producer. The Kajpufcana prices 
are scheduled prices at present. It is good for the consumer to have his salt 
at a fixed price plus tho freight than to have constant speculation going on 
and then bo subjected to tho conditions to which he was .subjected for the 
last three or four years when there was a ring. If you are going to put in 
your marketing organization to stabilise prices then you are giving the same 
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advantiig€> to tlie Bengal coiisuuier as the interior consumer had so far. But 
one ol tlio metliods of guaranteeing that advantage would be to let the Baj- 
putana salt roach tlio consumer by rail. 

])r. Matthai. —It is really an argument for the control of trade. 

illj', Mtinu, Stiln'dar .—Supposing you don’t think of the (iontrol of trade 
hut go on (he orthodox method of so much tariff tiieii sui-ely a scheduled 
rate for salt would bo very much better proposition for tho consumer. 

J)i\ Matilmi .—A system of scheduled prices e.xist.s where Government have 
control of the salt works as well as tho sale of salt. 

Mr. !\l.aiiii, t^ubeiJar. —Yes. 

l'rr»<}t:tif. —The reason why this .scheme has failed is that it fixes its price 
at tho works hut it doe.s not stabilise the prices in the market and that would 
be avoided by such a .system as we are considering. 

Mr. Manu HuheAhir. —Yes, by some melhod of control. 

Vru.tidciif. —Mr. Himmat Singli wanted us to treat his evidence as confi¬ 
dential but 1 don’t know if he still wants it to be done. 

Mr. Moiitt iS’idmu'nr.- The Indian State is in political relation with the 
Paramount Pov^er and i.s geuer.ally anxious not to say publicly anything which 
attV'ets the Paramount Power. 

Prff-sident .—Wo are not eoneeriied with that. Wo are concerned with tho 
commercial possibilitie.s of Pachbadra and if there are any passages in his 
<^videuce which .you think have any political hearing you can cut them out. 

Mr. Moiiu, Su.hcdai-. —I wilt do that. 
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THE PORT SAID SALT ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 

Evidence of Mr. G. L. SAVON and Mr. M. GREZOUX recorded at 
Bombay on Saturday, the 8th February, 1930. 

President, —Are you one of the Direetors of the Port Said Salt Association? 

Mr. Saeon. —I am the Managing Director of the Port Said Salt Association. 

President. —Where is the company registered? 

Mr. Savon. —In England. 

President. —With eterling capital? 

Mr. Savon. —Yes. 

President. —I just wish to know what you particularly propose to say 
to us this morning, and then I will ask you some questions. 

Mr. Savon. —I have not very much to say in view of the evidence which 
you have ah'ead;y Iiad from our representative here but the matter under 
di.scussinn hy youi' Cointnittee is of .such ijiiportam-c that the Board of 
DiVoctors of my Co?u|)iiny l■(>ns)del■oll tliat it was necessary, were it only 
out of I'e,spent for your committee, that I should come out iuid meet yon, 
so that I am simply here at your disposal to give you any information which 
you iriay want. 

President, —You know' what the enquiry i.s ahont, don’t yovip 

Mr. Savon. —I know that it concerns the trade of salt in this country. 

President. —What is your capital? 

Mr. Savon. —The capital of my company is £80,000. 

President. —Can you send us one of your baiaoce .sheets? 

Mr. Savon, —1 suppose 1 could. 

President. —Because we would like to study its position if possible. 

Mr. Savon. —Yes, but I have not got a copy here. 

President. —You can cable for one and they may perhaps send it to us 
direct. 

Mr. Bdvon. —I have no objection because my company is a public company. 

President. —^Wliat is your total production? 

Mr. Savon. —My total production varies considerably. The minimum would 
he ahoiit 170,00(1 tons it tlie business is to be kept on ii jiaying Im.sis. 

President. —What have you actually produced? 

Mr. Savon. —We have produced up to 250,000 tons. 

President, —How much have you been exporting to India on an average? 
1 li.ave got the figures hut 1 cannot remember at the moment. 

Mr. Savon. —IVheu you say India, do you mean Calcutta, Chittagong and 
Rangoon ? 

President. —Yes. Would it be about 100,0(X1 tons? 

Mr. Savon. —More than that. I .should think including Cbiftagong and 
Haiigoiin it would be iiliout I20.(X,K) tons 

Mr. Mathias. —It is only 80,000 toms in Calcutta. 

Mr. Grexoux. —Tliat was last year. I have been doing as much as 104,000 
tons in Ciileiitta alone. 

Mr. Savon. —Ciiittagong w'ill be about 20,000 ton.s and llimgoon 25,000 
tons. 

Mr. Mathias. —How is your works laid out? Have you concrete pans or 
are your pans all mud pans? 
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Mt- Savon.- —They are sand pans. 

Mt- Mathias, —Are they treated in any way? 

Mr. Savon, —No. It is really a mixture of sand and salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —So, you have a natural advantage in. the matter of pans. 

Mr. Savon. —In the nature of the soil. 

Mr, Mathias. —^Because it is already saturated with salt. 

Mr. Savon. —Yes. 

President. —Your average imports into Calcutta have been 100,000 tons. 

Mr. Savon. —For the Calcutta market alone. 

Dr. Maiihai. —About 20,000 tons to Chittagong. 

Mr, Savon. —Yes. 

President. —So that the Indian market would mean a lot to your works. 

Mr. Savon. —As a matter of fact, I consider that all the salt worlis from 
Port Said southwards are entirely dependent on the Indian market. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you took 250,000 tons as your output an<l about 120,000 
tons as your share of the Indian market, about half of your output would 
be sold elsewhere. 

Mr. Savon. —250,000 tons is an exceptiouai figure. Our uoiinal production 
is between 170,000 and 200,000 tons a year. I mentioned tlie figure of 260,000 
tons as being the maximum that wo produced so far and that was only for 
one year. Our normal production is between 170,000 and 200,000 tons, so 
that it ia not half—in any case .von can say easily three quarters of my 
production is sold in India. 

Dr. Matthai. —AVhere e.'t.'ictly is the rest of your market? 

Mr, Savon.- —The rest of our market is in the Straits, in Japan and very 
little in the Mediterranean. 1 am entirely dependent on the East and Far 
East. That is the position of my works and I repeat that is the position 
of any salt works south of Port Said. 

President. —Supposing wo come to the conclusion that India ought to 
produce its own suit but we find that India cannot produce all the salt at 
once and that a certain period must elapse between now and the time when 
it -will be able to produce alt the salt. Let us .say that Government controls 
the imports of .salts into the country. It also controls sales to some o-xtent. 
Let us say that the Government buys the salt in the open market and gives 
you an opportunity for quoting. What I wish to know is supposing Govern¬ 
ment asked for tenders and offered you 100,000 tons w'liat would he the lowest 
price that yon would he prepared to qtjoto in order to get the order? 

Mr. Savon. —What price do you refer top Do you mean o.i.f. 

President. —You may tako it as you like. 

Mr. Savon .—There is a lot of differtmee. If I .um called to quote c.i.f. 
I may he willing to speculate on tho freight. 

President. —We will take it both ways. First of all, take the c.i.f. price. 
What is the lowest figui'o tliat you think you would accept rather than lose the 
market 

Mr. Sawn. —I suppose you also refer to the usual quality vvhicii we send 
to the Calcutta market. 

President. —Yes, your usual quality, 

Mr. Savon. —I should say round about 26 or 27 shillings. 

President. —ton? 

Mr. Savon. —Yes. 

President. —^That is c.i.f. Calcutta, 

Mr. Savon. —Yes. 
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President. —That is about Es. 66 per 100 niaunds. 

Mr. Savori: —Yes. 

President. —At present you are selling at a much lower price. 

Mr. Savon. —I know. But I am giving you the price basing on my present 
cost. 

President. —If we were taking on costs I understand that that would be 
your price. Supposing you were tendering in the open market in competition 
against others? 

Mr. Savon. —I do not know who you would be asking us to compete with. 
It all depends whom we are competing against. We may have to give away 
something. 

President. —All the European and Ked Sea porta? 

Mr. Savon. —It is rather a difficult question, and 1 will tell you why. 
Because it may come to this, that it may pay us better to take the business 
at a loss than to have to close down our works. 

President. —I want to know that limit, 

Mr. Savon. —That limit may be anything. I cannot give you a figure 
basing on that, because if 1 have to close down my works 1 lose everything. 

President. —Obviously you would go as far as you can go. 

Mr. Savon.^1 naturalljr would; I would have to. 

President. —Even you may lose a little money for the time being in order 
to keep the market. 

Mr. Savon. —I may have to if the position is such as you describe. If 
I am put in the position of having either to take the business at a loss or 
to close down the works, I suppose 1 will have no other alternative for the 
time being but to take it, but then there is no doubt that you are killing 
your sources of supply. 

President. —That is another point. Therefore in your case tlie importance 
of the, jnarlvet to you is such that you niiglit go to any length. 

Mr. Savon. —I have emphasised that point before and I repeat that all 
the salt works south of Port Said inclusive are entirely dependent on tbs 
Indian market. 

President. —That being so, the competition may be such. 

Mr. Savon. — Tt is bound to be tremendous. 

President. —The competition may be such or as you put it so tremendous 
that you may go to any length. 

Mr. Savon. —Yes. 

President. —If eventually it is a case of shutting down? 

Mr. Savon. —It all depends on the financial position of the Company. 
This may be such that it may pay my shareholders better to close down, and 
take their money than to keep on an unprofitable business. 

President, —Of course you cannot say now. 

Mr. Savon .—I cannot tell you until we have had the first try. 

Mr. Mathias. —I would like to get a clear idea of your opinion as a busi¬ 
nessman as to what would be the result of such a scheme as was put to you 
by Sir Padamji, that is to say, all the sources outside India would be required 
to tender either by Government or by a monopolistic salts organisation. What 
would be the result over a series of years supposing such a scheme was adopted 
and tenders called for from the Red Sea ports? 

Mr. Savon. —The result will not extend over a series of years. It will 
only extend over the first year. My opinion is that the man who will take 
ithe business the first year will be the only one alive the second year as 
the others will be killed outright. That is my opinion. I shall explain why. 
Unless salt works are kept going permanently they are lost. If we don't 
keep water on our pans producing salt, all the time, they will become useless. 
They will be burnt by the sun and entirely cut up. If we are to start again, 
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practically vve will have to rebuild the pans, so that assuruing that tenders- 
are issued and we quote and don’t get the business, we have to close down 

for a year. 

Mr, Mathias .—That means closing down altogether. 

Mr. Savon .—It is no use retaining our plant, salt pans and everything 
else on a working basis to produce 50,000 tons. 

Mr. Mathias .—Take another aspect. Supposing Government or the sales 
organisation called for tenders say once every two months? 

Mr. Savon. —That might be an improvement if tile result w'as that one got 
it for the first tw'o montlrs, the other for the next two months and so on. 

Mr. Mathias .—/Supposing it so happened that the different works got it 
for two months in rotation, it would be alow starvation for all. 

Mr. Sai;on.—I should think so. My opinion is that the various sources 
of supply now at the disposal of India would he cut out. I don't think that 
there can be any doubt about it. 

Dr. Matthai .—What is the price (c.i.f.) you are now getting at Calcutta? 

Mr. Savon .—Bs. 57. 

Dr. Matthai .—That is distinctly below your cconomie price. 

Mr. Savon. —What do you call my economic price? 

Dr. Matthai. —You said 27 shillings was your price. 

Mr. Savon. —I gave you 27 .shillings as being the equivalent for Calcutta 
of the price which T would quota to my customers in any country for a c.i.f. 
cargo. 

Dr. Miitthni. —Us. (Ki c.i.f. Ciilcutta is the sort of price at which you 
feel you can get a fair return? 

Mr. Savon, —That is right. 

Dr. Matthai. —So that at the pi’cacnt price you are losing. 

Mr, Savon. —I will not say I arn losing because the cost price of ancient 
stocks is to be taken into account. I will say I am making no profit.’ 

Dr. Matthai .—How long has this price been ruling in Calcutta? 

Mr. Savon .—Nearly two months. 

Dr. Matthai.—Even if this jirice continued for a year you would of coui'so 
coiitmue to produce, and to ship to India? 

Mr, Savon .—Yes, Probably. 

Presidvnt .—Would this Bs. .57 cover your depreciation? 

Mr. Savon .—Yes. 

President .—But leave you little or no profit? 

Mr. Savon .—The financial position of my salt works is such that there 
is no depreciation; everything lias been deprociateri in the past. 

President. —Therefore you do not take niiy depreciation into account? 

Mr. Savon .—We don’t have to now. 

President. —You can carry on indefinitely in that way if you don’t want 
to rriako any profit? 

Mr. Savon .—Of coui'so we liavo such items of depreciation as relate to 
replai'cnu'ut of plant and machinery. 

Dr. Matthai .—What is tho lowest price you have touched so far in 
Calcutta since the war? 

Mr. Grenoux .—Bs, .52 so far as I know. 

* Dr. Matthai .—How long ago was that? 

Mr. Orezoux .—I think it was in 1026. 

Dr, Matthai .—How long did that price rule that market? 

Mr. Grezoux .—I don’t vmember, but not very long I think. 



Mr. Mathias. —Can you yive us any idea of tlie average freight from Port 
Said to Calcutta? 

Mr. Savon. —12 shillings a ton, which is about Ra. 8. 

President. —Your f.o.b. price would be about 15 shillings? 

Mr. Savon. —Yes. 

President. —That is about Rs. 10 per ton. 

Mr. Savon. —That is the price T give you but I don’t say that it is my 
cost price I 

President. —I want a figure that is near enough. 

Mr. Savon. —I quite understand. 

President. —You are not an applicant company so I cannot expect you to 
give me your costs but if I make a mistake you suffer by it. 

Mr. Savon. —Cost varies very considerably from year to year. 

President, —It does vai'y and it is precisely for that reason that wo cannot 
exactly say what your costs are. In case we decided to protect the Indian 
industry wo shall liave to adopt a course which would make the industry 
safe whatever your costs are. 

Mr. Savon. —Quite right and I don’t think we foreign salt companies 
can say anything against that. You are perfectly entitled to protect the 
Indian industry; that is my personal opinion. The only thing I particularly 
wanted to point out was that if the local industry is not in a position to 
supply tho w'holo of tho Indian market it would not be to the interests of 
India to destroy the foreign industries too soon. 

President. —We don’t contemplate that but we can’t protect you against 
competition amongst yourselves. 

Mr. Savon. —I know that. 

President. —It is for that reason I was asking you just now what would 
be the piloe that you would be prepared to quote. One of the schemes wa 
are considering is this, that imports would cease except under license or 
except by Government or by an auUiorised agency. The idea would be to 
-supply India with as much of Indian salt as can be got in India at a price 
which we considered reasonable and then the rest of the requirements would 
continue to come from outside India, iiut obviously if the industry in 
India succeeds the imports would get more and more contracted. 

Mr. Savon. —Naturally, but in the meantime it would of course be very 
useful for India to still have those other sources at her disposal. 

President. —In what way do you suggest this can be done except by allow¬ 
ing everybody equal liberty of coming in? 

Mr. Savon.—I was wondering whether you could not apportion between 
these sources of supply the quantity which you required in excass of what 
you can get in India, and thus give a chance to everybody to live. 

President.—The trouble is this that in that case we have got to select 
between countries, 

Mr. Savon.—No. I think you cun select those sources which liuve been 
supplying India for many years .and therel'oro to a certain e.xtent have 
rendered service to India where tho quality of their product is well established 
and apportion betiveen them. 

President. —It is a very difficult thing. 

Mr. Savon. —It may be but on the other band. 

President. —Government will be charged with a sort of favouritism between 
countries or lietween works or between imjiorters and others and you will 
no doubt realise that it is a vei'y difficult thing to do. Rven in India 
amongst Indian manufacturers wo should find it very difficult, to distribute 
the quantities though it may be assumed that there will not be so many 
works, but if we are called upon to apportion quantities which will dimiaisU, 
as the Indian supply increases the position becomes extremely difficult. 
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Mr. Savon. —It seems to me that in view of the evidence you have had 
you can easily find out which are the salt works who are entirely dependent 
on this market and if the apportionment is made between them it would be 
quite fair. Others can live without India. 

Dr. Matthai. —As far as India is concerned the fairest thing to the country 
with regard to sources of production outside India is to get its supply from 
whichever is the cheapest source, is it not? 

Mr. Savon. —Obviously and the cheapest sources would be those which are 
entirely dependent on this market. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing India desired to get as much of its salt as it 
couldn’t produce in India from abroad on the basis of competitive tenders 
without any allotment whatsoever between yourselves, would it not be the 
fairest thing to the country? 

Mr. Savon. —It may appear on the surface to be the fairest thing for the 
country but if in the following year inatt>ad of leaving four or five sources 
to apply to you find only one alive, the first tender having gone to that one, 
and the. others having consequently been killed, will it be fairer to India? 

Dr. Matthai. —I’he position at present is that there are several new' works 
being started. 

Mr. Savon. —They entirely depend on this market. 

Dr. A/attliai.—Consider'ing the large number of sources available now in 
the Eed Sea do you think there is a reasonable probability of India failing 
to get its salt supposing wo have to indent from abroad? 

Mr. Savon. —1 think there is because os I say all these Bed Sea salts are 
depending on this market. If you close the market what are they going to 
do? If we don't get the tender what are we going to do with our salt? 

Mr. Mathias. —Is there any possibility of .a combination between manufac¬ 
turers in the ovout of a system of Government coutrol of salt being introduced? 

Mr. Savon. —I don't think so because the interests are too numerous. 

Mr. Mathias. —It will have to be a fight for tho survival of the fittest ? 

Mr. Savon. —Tes. We are not buyers and sellers of salt; we are producers. 
We have got to keep our pans producing salt and we have got to place rur 
production. 

Mr. Mathias. —How docs the position differ from the present position? I 
understand the Salt Association in Calcutta has broken down and the market 
is open to free competition. All sources are competing in the open market 
and the supply is very much in excess of the demand and it appears to me 
that under present conditions you will have to out your price very much. 

Mr. Savon.—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —The point is that under present conditions you are able, 
if you cut your prices, to get rid of your salt, but under the control system 
you might not be able to dispose of your salt. Is that your position? 

Mr. Savon. —Exactly. The whole thing is a matter of production. Unless 
a salt business is worked to its full capacity it is not a paying proposition. 

President. —Supposing we are not able to devise any means by which during 
the transitional period all the works can be kept alive, what it comes to is 
this, that India must be prepared either to pay a higher price for its require, 
ments from abroad or to produce all the salt within the country. 

Mr. Savon. —Yes. I don’t think it means a higher price because I suppose 
you would call for tenders from Indian sources, you would not fix a price. 

President. —We cannot do it as regards foreign tenders. Then certain 
works will go out and to that extent supplies will be curtailed and the prices 
may rise, anyhow up to a level which would keep those works alive, isn’t 
that so? 

Mr. Savon. —Yes. 

President. —Which may mean the figure you have given just now or it 
may mean a higher or a lower figure. 
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Mt. Savon. —Yes. 

President. —That is the risk involved. 

Mr. Savon. —That is why 1 say that under the present system India is 
getting its salt at a very cheap price. 

President. —The whole point is that India has not been getting its salt 
cheap except recently. 

Mr. Savon. —It has in the past. 

President. —Prices have been vei'y much higher than they should have been 
and India would like to ensure itself against these fluctuations in prices. 

Mr. Savon. —That was simply due to the fact that there wore certain 
sources oi supply which wanted to have a higher selling price, in Calcutta. 
I was .always opposed to that. 

President. —You mean Liverpool salt. That appears to be somewhat the 
case. It worked to your advantage too; by allowing this high priced salt 
to remain in the market you were able to get a very much higher price than 
you would have got. 

Mr. Savon. —Yea, but I did not want to. * 

President. —But the consumer has paid for it. 

Mr. Savon. —I don’t think he has. Ko far as 1 know, if the price is put 
up in Clalciitta, the consumer practi(;a.ll.y pays the same price. 

President. —The prices have been kept so far as the consumer is concerned 
at a level sufficiently high to keep thci retailer on the safe aide, 

Afr. Savon. —That is right. 

President. —The fact that the prices have not varied shows that they are 
higher than they otherwise would have been becau.se the retailer is not going 
to take any risk. 

Mr. Savon. —Even with the prices ruling in Calcutta during tlin existence 
of the Association the consumer did not suffei-; it was the middle-rnau who 
suflered from it. 

Pre.si</(:?tt. -'I'hnt is wh.-it ! mean. The point is this, that .so far as the 
retailer is concerned he has Jeept his price at the highest level he could in 
order to safeguard himself against variations in prices. 

Mr. Savon. —Yes. 

~-Pjtssident. —Therefore supposing Liverpool wont up to Bs. 122, your salt 
would then be B.s. 117 and the retailer would generally keep his prices at that 
level so that whatever variations took place below that pricse he would benefit 
by it and the consumer would all along pay the same price. 

Mr, Savon .—Yes. 

Mr. Savon .—I believe at the present Calcutta market price the consumer 
is still paying the same retail price; it Is the retailer who is making the profit. 

President. —It is that feature of the thing which really raises all these 
complications. 

President. —Whoever he is, his interest would be to keep the price more 
or less at a level which will always be high. 

Mr. Savon. —Yes. 

President. —Now we are coining to another point on which your opinion 
will be valuable. Would it not be better for the consumer as well as the 
trade that the quality should be standardised? 

Mr. Savon. —I don’t see how .you can standardise the quality. 

President. —You can in this way. You have table salt for instance and 
other white crushed salts and unernshed salt. But within these limits wa 
■''on’t call them Liverpool, Hamburg or Spanish or any other quality. In the 
me way in the second category we won’t call it Port Raid, Aden or any 
salt and the price of each class will be the same. In that way it 
^*^.ild be possible to reduce the prices generally. 

Mr. Savon, —Yes, you probably could do that. 
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President .—Take. Liverpool sail, I think 1 am right in saying that 
Liverpool is really the salt which lixes the price of other salts. That has 
been the case so far, has it not? 

Mr. Orezoux .—Yes. 

President. —Spanish salt fetches a little higher than yours, hut the bulk 
of the salt is yours and Aden. You get a higher price than the Aden salt.. 
In the Aden salt iteelf there are differences. These differeiKjes do not 
a|)pear to me to be ^^'orth preserving. 

Mr. Savon .—I don’t know who has e.stablislied them. 

President .—The middleman obviously. What he does Is this. He keeps 
two i|ualities. He keeps Liverpool and he keeps Port Said and Aden. If a 
man wants to buy Liverpool, lie. will say ‘ 1 want Ks. 122. If you t\ ant 
this other salt, I would sell it at Hs. 12() '. It may be a couple of rupees 
higher than it ought to be a.nd so on. Ho you tliink that there, would be 
any difliculty in standardising the qualities? The quality is very largely 
determined hy the colour and the grain. Uniroriuit;,' of grain can be produced 
as regards a^i the salts. 

Mr. Savon .-—Yes. 

President .—Hero you have got your salt which has got better grains than 
some of those other salts. Could you convert it into the quality of Ko. 20? 

Mr. Savon .—Yes. 

President .—Would it cost you niueh more to produce that grain? 

Mr. Savon .—There is not very nmcli d iff even i;e. 

President .—I suppose it is merely a mutter of milling very largely. 

Mr. Savon .—A’es. 

President .—Provided of course that it is free from certain otliei' cheiihcal 
impurities. 

Mr. Savon .—Yes, 

President .—Then you get any grain you like. 

Mr. Savon .—Yes, 

( 

President.~You wilLfind in the bazaar generally Port Said would he dis¬ 
tinguished not by its colour. The otfier salt may have the same colour, 
because your mill is known to them. They know that your quality has 
certain grains. It is that which gives Port Said salt a particular place iii the 
market. Practically we see no point about it at all. 

Mr. Savon .—The only point is whatever the, regulation, can yon prevent it. 

President .—There is nothing to distinguish the two if the. grains are similar, 

Mr. Savon .—It seems to me difficult to prevent the retailer wlio is generally 
a money lender as well from playing with his buyers. 

President .—Ilis principal means is that at present. 

Mr. Savon .—Yes, 

President .—He has got two principal means. He lias got the high priced 
Liverj50ol salt and secondly this grain and ho makes use of both. 

Mr. Savon .—I .suppose lie can privately give a rebate, 

I'ri'sidenI.--'I'lie wliole (loiiit is if there is a liig diffeicncc. between two 
qualities of salt, he tells the consumer ‘ what is tlie good of paying Rs. 25 
more for this salt.’ He distinguishes your salt liy the grain. It may be 
very advantageous to ttie niiddlcman, but it is really of no advantage to the 
consumer. 

Mr. Savon .— I don't tluuk it is. 

President. —Supposing Croverntnent wishes to purcliase from you, will tb 
be any serious nlijeetiou to that:’' 

Mr. Savon. —No. * 

President. —Do you think you will be able to comply with the conditions? 
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Mr. Savon.-Yes, because this k the quality which we send to 

this market and it is the one that always eeems to sell well. We have 
bettor qualities than that. 

President.—It enables mo to distinguish it from the other qualities. 

Mr. Savon.—Yee, that may be. We have got a quaUty just as fine as 
this. 


Mr. Oresou*.—That crushing is not even. 

?re«(ftnt.— There is difference in the process of crushing. It is more 
disintegration than crushing. 

Mr. Oreeotix .—Yfe can crush like that. 

PreeideniWThe wholu point k if a standard k prescribed, it can be 
observed. 


Mr. Savon. —Yes. 

Prenident .—The point is that there should be uniformity ^ th at as you 
know in Euitipaty^ would not go and ask any grocer ‘ I'tkfit Hamburg 
salt.’ You say ‘ I want table salt 

Mr. Savon .—I have not found that in the other markets. I find in the 
other markets that they dktinguish between the various sources. 

President .—Which market? 


Mr. b’auon.—Every market. 

President .—In Europe k it so? 

Mr. Savon .—In Europe it is the same thing. 

President .—In Europe so far as I know they don’t dktinguish at all. 

Mr, Savon .—I don't know about salt for food consumption. For the 
fisheries they always distinguish. 

President .—That k quite a different thing. \\e are now dealing with 
ordinary salt for human consumption. In Italy for instance they have got 
only two or three grades. They have got table salt, white crushed and they 
have got the kurkutch. 

Mr. Savon .—That k for human consumption. 

Pretident .—I want to know your opinion as an expert that there should 
be no difficulty at all about grain, 

Mr, Savon .—Wo can produce any grain. 

President .—Would it not make very much difference in cost? 

Mr. Savon. —No, unless you want it to be almost like powder which would 
of course be very costly. 

Dr. Matthai .—At about a rupee a ton, you would be able to do it. 

Mr. Savon. —Yes, not more than that. 

President ,—Would the additional cost of crushing come to as much as 
that? 


Mr. Savon .—It might, but not more. It all depends on the quantity. 
If you gave us a small order for a finer grain, it might not pay us to do it 
for less than a rupee a ton. 

President .—^Would you be prepared to quote an f.o.b. price or would 
you insist on a c.i.f. price or is it all the same to you? 

Mr. Savon .—I think that if there was any likelihood of the freight dropping, 
I would quote a c.i.f. price, otherwke not. 

President .—You must make op your mind before that. 

Mr. Savon .—I am simply talking as a business man. 

President ,—I suppose you would have no serious objection to one or the 
other. 


Mr. Savon. —No. So long as the f.o.b. quotation k covered by the usual 
charter terms—relating to loading conditions— 

SALT—II 2 D 
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PreJideni.—That must b« arranged. Buppoaukf^ iuu mb aocu»ii>im'‘J in 
snip so much, than arrangements will b« nade for the skip tis y di t ^. al > 
particular time with reference to your own convenience. ,*rhnt of OOTtMHi ik 
assumed. 

Mr.Sa von. —Yes. 

President. —What arrangements would you preferP You say that you 
don’t want this one year arrangement. Would you rather quote from month 
to month f 

■ MV. Savbn.—it salt is going to be hought exeluslvsty by you itUliOiit any 
apportionment of any kind, we would have rather thi' two or three BiOtitiUl 
system but I am asking for apportionment if possible. 

President:—ft eX[ depends on tiflio ffontes tn. Supposing We wanted lODj^QO 
tons and everybody tendered for it, then the proportion might be tmfili. 

Mr. Savon. —I know, but it is better than .nothing. 

Presidentf here may be 15 firms. They may tendBr far-106,008 tons 
and each may get 6,000 tons. You would rather talM it than the risk.iaf 
losing an order for the whole year. 

Mr. Savon.—I 'yrov^d rather do that if it is for two or three months and 
then see what happens afterwards. It would keep mo going for some timo. 
Though I don’t think T could last long under such conditions. I don’t think 
anybody could. 

7)t. Matlhai. —Are there any British Companies operating in tho Red Sea 
outside Aden except younself? 

Mr. Savon.—N<ot that I know of. 

hr. JIfaftfcoi.—What about Sudan P 

Mr. Savon. —That is a new Company. They are not operating yet. 

President, —It is going i>o he started P 

Mr. Savon.—Ym. 

President. —Which market has it gotP 

Mr. Savon. — India. 

President. —I waa told that it iu» * market in Africa. 

Mr. Savon.' —The only Red Sea Salt which has a real market in Aitioa il 
D’jibouti. 

President, —Where does Egypt get its saltP 

Mr. Savon, —Prom Alexandria. 

President. —^Where does Tunis salt goP 

Mr. Savon, —Goes up to the Adriatic mostly I believe. 

President. —Sometimes it does come here too. 

Mr. Savon. —Yes. I don’t think under present coaditiosu it-can confiate. 

President. —Supposing Government doesn’t take any action, what is the 
position as regards the Calcutta market? Is it going to remain in its 
present condition P 

Mr. Savon. —I think it will bo simply a questiwi of supply and denralid, 
such as it was before the Association came into existence. I don’t think Ihat 
the prices ought to vary very much. 

President.—That is to say it would remain at the lowest level. 

Mr. Savon. —It might. 

Dr. Matthai. —Yon moan the preeent price is abeut the lowest. 

Mr. Savon. —Yes. 

President. —^What about the new works? 

Mr. Savon. —I think I can Hvo longer than they can under ordinary free 
conditions. 

President. —There is the develcfpment of these works. 
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Mr. Savon,. —^My impression is that prices in the Oaloutta market will 
pr<Aably remain at the present low level on aooount ot this new competition. 
They have got to get rid of their salt. I may be mistaken, but that is the 
way I look at it. 

President. — I see that" you have increased the differehce between the 436- 
golah and the ex*ship price. It is about Rs. 6 noW. 

Mr. Orezoux. —Yea. 

President. —It used to be Rs. 3 before. 

Mr. Orezotux. —During the time of the Association. 

Dr, Matthai. —It was formerly Rs, 7. 

Mr. Grezoux. —It ought to be Rs. 7. 

Dr. Matthai.^Is the difference between ex-ship and ex-golah price likely 
to go up to Rs. 7 ? 

Mr. Grezoux.—l think it is. 

President. —The idea is that when prices fluctutate so much, you have to 
take more salt into the golah and keep it in stock because otherwise you 
may have to sell it at any price that you may happen to get then. 

Mr. Grezoux. —It always pays us better to sell it eavship, because we get 
ready cash for it. 

President. —Yes, you are doing it in order to get a better market. 

Mr. Grezoux. —The stocks in the golahs ore all finished. The idea of 
putting the three rupees difference was this. At the time when wo had a 
difference of Rs. 7 everybody was trying to sell as much as possible ex-ship 
and everybody had some balance which went into the golahs. The result was 
that we all accumulated stocks. In order to induce people to buy ex-golah 
we brought down the difference to Rs. 3. 

President. —Now, the stocks are *11 practically exhausted. 

Mr. Grezowx. —Yes, and we are gradually gaining hack the difference. 

Mr, Mathias .—^The e*-«hip sales were for sending the aalt upcountry 
by the river. 

Mr. Qrestovds.—'^oi necessarily. 

Dr. Matfhat.—What you s«jr is that the difference between eas-ship and 
ea-gpiah is likely to vary according to the stocks in golahs. 

Mr. Grezoux. 

Mr. Savon. —All these prices are not made by us. They are established 
by ^e brokers much in the same manner as is done on the share market. 

President. —You are entirely dependent on brokers for pncos. 

Mr, Savon. —Entirely. 

President. —These will be determined according to stocks at the time. 

Mr, Savon. —Yes, and it also depends on the position of the broker him¬ 
self in the market. 

President. —^You ship your salt direct to your agents in Calcutta. 

Mr. Savon. —^Yes. 

President. —They work on a commission basis. 

Mr. Savon. —Yes. 

President, —^They have no interest in the price. 

Mr. Savon. —Yes. They have. 

President. —What is the usual amount of commission P 

Mr. Savon. —per cent. 

President. —On whatP 

Mr. Savon. —On the realised price. 

'PrtMeni.—Do you ship your salt direct or are yon doing it throngh 
a firm? 
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Mr, Savon. —We charter steamers and ship direct. 

President. —On the arrival of the ship in Calcutta, you employ a broker- 

Mr, Orezoux. —We have a broker all the time. 

President .—Who pays him? 

Mr. Orezoux. —That comes on top of our commission. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is an addition to the ex-ship price. 

Mr. Grezowx, —Yes. 

President. —Your broker is merely a broker or a dealer. 

Mr. Orezowx. —He is supposed to be merely a broker. 

President. —I want to know what actually is the position. 

Mr, Savon, —1 think that the position is that he is also a dealer in 
some cases. 

Mr. Mathias. —You say that the SJ per cent, which he gets is an addition 
to the ex-ship price. Supposing the present price is Bs. 55? 

Mr. Orezowx. —Out of Rs. 65 we pay the broker’s commission. 

Mr. Mathias, —So that it is really included in Rs. 65. 

Mr. Grezoux, —It is payable out of the realized price. 

President. —The brokerage is also included in the ex-ship price. 

Mr. Grezoux. —Yes. 

President. —^What happens after that? So far as you are concerned, you 
only know the broker. 

Mr. Grezoux. —Yes. 

President, —You have nothing to do with the buyer. 

Mr. Grezoux.- —No. 

Mr. Savon. —We get the names of buyers. 

Mr. Grezoux. —They are all known buyers. 

President. —Is there a different class of buyers from the broker? 

Mr. Grezoux, —Those buyers are re,ally brokers. They buy it from us 
and sell it to merchants upcountry. They are all men who have collected 
a little money. They generally buy the salt from us, keep it at the golah 
at our expense and sell it at the proper time. That is why I say the 
middleman makes the profit. We get the lowest price and be gets the 
highest price. 

President. —What I understood you to say was this. You have a broker 
who is not a buyer. 

Mr. Grezoux. —That is true. 

President. —There is a buyer who may be a Marwari or some other man 
dealing in salt. 

Mr, Savon, —Yes, 

President.—Then, it is he who buys the salt and sells it, 

Mr, Savon, —Yes. 

President. —^When he sells it, he may employ a broker. 

Mr, Savon. —Yes. 

President. —When he sells it, he may employ a broker. 

Mr. Grezoux. —He does not employ a broker. He simply sells the salt 
against an order. 

President. —The upcountry man has also got to have a broker in Calcutta 
who is what is known as a buyers’ broker. 

Mr, Grezoux. —He is the man who has the salt in his hands.. He is the 
speculator. 

Mr. Mathias. —Then, he acts in. two capacities. First of all, he buys it 
from you and then acts as a broker to the upcountry man. 
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Af**.' GrezoitiX, —Yes, he supplies it from stock. 

President. —He will supply it from stock or will buy it from the baisftr 
(ind supply it. 

Mr. Grenoux.-^If he has got any stock of the particular quality asked 
for, he wilt supply it from that. 

President. —His profit may be an 5 ’thing between your minimum and maxi- 
jnum price to the dealer right up to the time till it reaches the consumer. 

Mr. .Qreeowx. — Yes. 

President,^The retailer would ordinarily try to sell at ma^imupi 
price. 

Mr. Grezoux. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —As regards the speculator, if the market falls what does 
he do? 

Mr. Grezovas. — He waits for a while, works out an average and often 
sells at the highest price. 

Mr MnthiiHf. a rising market? 

Mr. Grezoux. —He puts it further up all right. Whatever happens, he 
is on the safe side. 

Mr, Savon. —I think that most of the trouble arises from that source. 

Mr. Grezoux. —If we could supply the salt directly to consumers, it would 
he advantageous to them. 

Mr. Mathias. —If we are able in some wav to fix a single price—the specu¬ 
lator would automatically be eliminated. In course of time, the reduction 
in price would filter down to the consumer. The consumer has to pay the 
selling price now because it varies from month to month and the speculator 
has to be on the right side. Now if your price is definite there will be no 
room for speculation. 

Mr. Grezoux. —That was the object of the As.soclation. 

Mr. Savon. —But we had not the power to do away with the speculators, 
various dealers, etc. 

Mr. Mathias .— Supposing you had the power, how would you set about 
stabilising pricqs? Save you any idea? 

MrtSavon .—What price do you mean? 

Mr. Mathias. —Naj-golah or eoj-shipp 

Mr. Savon. —You mean Calcutta prices. 

Mr. Mathias.—What machinery will you devise? 

Mr. Savon. —Some agreement. 

President. —How would you pass on the benefit to the retailer? Even¬ 
tually the man npcomitry is the man who matters. Supposing he sent yon 
his orders directly “ .send me so much at your fixed price,” in that w.ay you 
might be able to pa,ss the benefit on to the consumer. 

Mr. Savon. —The only way by which you can pass the benefit on to the 
consumer is to fix the price to the consumer. 

President. —That is what I mean. 

Mr. Savon. —T don’t think it is at all practicable. 

President. —You must fix the price to the wholesale dealer in the district 
and if that price is fixed, tlien the retailer eventuall,y must fix his price with 
reference to the wholesalers’ price. Supposing yon were the only seller of 
salt in the Calcutta market, then the first thing that you would do would 
be to do aw.ay with all the.se brokers in Calcutta. 

Mr. Savon. —I would say that the retail price is so much. 

President. —You will say " My price is so much and the freight is so 
much.” Is not that what you would do? 

SAT.T— 2 K 
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Mr, Savon .— Or it may be done the other way. Fix the price at which 
yoTi wish to sell the salt, that is what yon consider a fair price for the con¬ 
sumer to pay. Then, you do away with all the intermediaries. 

3fr. Mathia,i ,— How would you ensure that it would bo passed on to the 
consumer. 

Mr. Savon ,— I don’t think it can be ensured, 

Mr. Mathias. —Getting hack to the original point: supposing you wore 
an Importers Association with full powers, how would you set about stiibili.s- 
ing the price ca:-golah say at Its. 75? What is the price at which the salt 
merchant in the villages or districts should sell ? 

Mr. Savon ,— I would start from the districts. 

Mr. Mathia.s .— I quite see that. What machinery would you use. 

Mr. Savon .— I cannot absolutely prevent any new business from coming in. 

Mr, Mathias. —If you had absolute powers, even then you have no sugges¬ 
tions to make on that point. 

Mr. Savon .— Unless an Association is formed among certain suppliers 
under the express condition that no other salt wmuld come into the market, 
there is absolutely no other means of doing it. 

Prnsident. —You can do it in two ways, but it will take a long time to do 
it. One way is you can have a uniform price throughout the country just 
as stamns and nobody will be allowed to charge more. The second way is 
this. Take anv other article of common use like kerosine, matches, ciga¬ 
rettes. etc. What do they do? They .see that their agents sell at a fixed 
price in the most important markets and ■when they find that an agent is 
olaving the fool, thev either change the agent or take other steps to see that 
ho does not sell at anv price other than the fixed price. Eventually all 
peonle come to know of it. You are living in Bombay and you know that 
the price of 65.5 State Express is Bs. 1-12. If a man is selling at Es. 2, the 
Tmnerial Tobacco Company would bo too glad to put up a shop next demr 
and begin selling at Bs. 1-12. 

Mr. Savon ,— That moans a selling organisation which none of us have. 

President. —That is the point, A selling organisation can do it. 

Mr. Savon .—Obviously. 

Mr, Orezonx .— With salt it will be difficult. Supposing for instance you 
have a shortage of freight and there is no more Port Said salt? 

President. —^That is only temporary. 

Mr. Orezovtx ,—We sell our stocks to our middlemen. Nothing prevents 
him from making twice as much as he should. That was what happened 
during the war. 

President. —When you have a sales organisation, if that happens, it will 
be set right at once. Supposing there is a shortage of petrol, as it some¬ 
times happens, in some place the Oil Companv will send the petrol to that 
particular place. It 'cannot last for long. There is somebodv wlio takes 
care to see that a particular market has a certain amount of stock, 

Mr. Savon .— If there is a selling organisation, which can go right into 
the country to almost the actual consumer, it will be all right. 

President. —The first thing is to stabilise the price of the wholesale dealer 
in every port. 

Mr. Savon. —^Yes. It seems to me that instead of stabilising the price on 
the Calcutta market, it would bo far better to stabilise the price to the 
con.sumer. 

President."In the district, you mean? 

Mr. Savon .— Yes, at a rate that the Government considers to be_ a fair 
price for the consumer to pay. Cut out all the useless intermediaries and 
let thfr selling organisation buy freely on the Calcutta markef. 
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Mr. Mathias: —Your idea is to fix the fuice to the actual consumer 
yiiiiinating the unnecessary middlemen. 

Mr. Savon. —Yes. At the present moment, the position is sjiich that 
udia can undoubtedly get very cheap salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —Just let me bo clear about your proposal. Your proposal 
is to stabilise the price to the consumer. You fix whatever you think i.s 
air and allow the wholesaler his commission. Y'ou deduct the railway 
eight and eliminate ail the middlemen. Having obtained what might be 
nsidered a fair price, you go to the Port Said people and say ‘ Supply 
i salt at this price 
Mr. Savon. —I would not say that. 

Mr. Mathias. —I don’t understand how you would work your projjosal.' 
Mr. Savon. —Lot us take a figure, say Its. 100. I'hat is the price which 
) consumer would he asked to pay . ..Cut out the various intermediaries 
ich now take_aw»y-unyTts. SCn^ien, the selling orgnjiisatiou can pro- 
id to buy at anything below lbs. ,a0. 

Mr. Mathias. —Sujiposiiig tho .selling organisation cannot buy at Its. 50? 
Mr. Savon. —That means that the jirice of Its. 100 is too low'. 

Mr. Mathia,s. —That means you want to make a series of experiments. 

Mr. Savon. —You have sufficient data before you now' to know whether the 
ice of Rs. 100 is reasonable or not. 

President. —We will start now at this end, that is the buying end. 
pposing you are the sole importers of salt, you know that you can under 
conditions, competition being eliminated, land salt at Rs. 60, and that 
your price. 

Mr. Savon. —Yes. 

Fresiduni. —You know tiiat at Rs. 50 you cun always .supply that salt, 
then you go on eliminating these middlemen. What you would then do 
would be to have your own agent or middlemen oil commission and you 
will say to him “ I will .sell you this salt at Rs. 50; you have got to take 
it to such and such place, add these charges and sell it at such and such 
price. If yoii.take more 1 will deprive yon of your agency”. He can’t 
get. salt from any other person and Lheixdorc Ibe agent will stick to tho 
price that you fix. 

Mr. SavoH.-~i. suppose lu! has still soino means of obtaining salt; 
rresident. —If a man wants to practise fraud you can’t prevent him 
(rom doing it. I am talking of normal candition.".. 

Mr, Savon. —They never were able to check that during war time. 
rresident. —Did you ever have to pay moio than the price fixed for 
)etrol ? 

Mr. Savon. —I think petrol cannot be compared with salt because its 
pi'oudction i.s practically a mont^oiy. 

I’resident .—I am suggesting to you that hero it works as a monopoly 
and your wholesaler cannot buy that article except from you. 

Mr. Savon. —Rut the production of salt is not monopolised. I mean that 
you have got too much salt pioduced in the world for the demand. 

rresident. —But we say in India we w'ill take what we can get at the 
cheapest price and suggested Rs. 50 for the sake of argument. Nobody can 
buy that salt except from you at R,s. 50. Then can’t tho price bo stabilised? 

Mr, Savon. —Of course if you fix it that way. 

Mr. Orezonx. —But who is going to take the trouble if tlio middleman 
is eliminated, of taking the .salt out from the golas, pay tlie duty and clear 
the salt out and w'ait for their turn of delivery and lose interest on tkc 
duty. Who is going to supply the bags? Is it the manufacturer who is 
going to supply the agents with funds to pay tho duty. The man upcountry 
u ou’t supply him W'ith gunny bags. 
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President, —We are not dealing with gunny bags. The man says ‘ s' 
me two wagons of salt ’ and this man sends it. 

Mr, Grezoux. —Who is going to take the trouble of sending it ? 

President,- —I take the trouble. 1 am the seller. The man says I v 
such and such quantities, please send. I say here is Rs. 60 for the p 
of salt, Rs. 6 for the price of bags, so much for freight and you take deli' 
and sell it. 

Mr, Grezoiuc. —Of course we have never got into touch with the consu 

President, —It is for you to get into touch w'itli the consumer. Sui)p( 
you could get into practical touch with the consumer, would you not p 
it? 

Mr. Greaoni®,—Yes, then the market won’t fluctuate. 

President. —It is to prevent the middleman from getting hold of 
stocks by you yourselves controlling tlio stock and not allowing the) 
pass into other people’s hands that we are suggesting tJjis. Is it nf 
fact that because the middleman is able to get hold of the stocks 
speculation takes place? 

Mr. Grezoux. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore tlie first thing to do is to deprive him of the po 
to take possession of the stocks. 

Mr. Savon. —Supposing there was one buyer in the Calcutta mi' 
and that this buyer be the organization to be formed a company 
Government organization or whatever it is, and that it is this organij 
which will take up the transportation of the salt upcountry and fix the 
and so on, it seem.s to me that it is to the interest of the organization t, 
a constant flow of salt coming into Calcutta iir the same way as it.; 
to-day because it can then buy salt cheaply. 1 say let us ship it freely 
you buy it from us instead of we selling it to brolcers and dealers. 

Mr, Mathias. —At what price? 

Mr. Savon, —At the Calcutta market price. 

President.—Would you not then be at the absolute mercy of the market¬ 
ing organization? Suppose your salt has arrived liuio and it says “ we 
are over-stocked, we do not want any more salt”. 

Mr, Savon. —I should be entirely at the mercy of the stock position i 
at present. 

President. —It is supposed to keep sufficient stock, so that the quanti 
in stock does not affect the price from its point of view. i 

Mr, Savon. —The stock position is bound to affect the price because j 
can’t get the required shipments of salt just as you please and all deper 
on how the ships are coming in. Look at the stocks at the present mom< 

Mr. Mathias.~n you had no other purchaser except this organization g 
suppose they say ” we will have about 8 ships a month; we will offer j 
so much a maund ”? 

Mr. Savon. —According to stocks in Calcutta I may or may not be into 
ested in selling at that price, 

Mr. Mathias, —If you don’t accept, Aden salt may be bought. 

Mr. Savon. —That is the position to-day, except that instead of selling 1 
a broker I should sell it to the organization who in turn will control the pri 
to the consumer. 

President. —Tlie whole point is this that the sales organization, if it 
really to be effective, cannot allow you to play with the stocks. It wi 
always see that it has got sufficient stocks so that you don’t take advanta 
of that and put up the price, 

Mr. Savon. —The sales organiz.atioti is entirely protected against tin 
because there are too many sources of supply and it is bound to always h 
enough stocks. 
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vi'resident .—The sales organization has got to buy salt. 

(r. Savon. —It can,buy it in the Calcutta market. 

President. —It is the only purchaser in the market. 

';^r. Savon. —I know. 

president. —Then how are you better off? 

* dr. Savon. —I don’t say I am better off than at present but I am better 
iian if you call for tenders. 

(resident. —I just want to understand what the position is. The sales 
^ization says it requires so much salt; it must let the manufacturers 
what its requirements are and then it must buy the salt as it 
;S or at stated intervals or for a period, but it must come to the 
ift and say “ we want so much salt ”. It can’t wait until the salt 
tin es. 

"t .I** the pfesent moment no one waits until the salt arrives. 

^ ‘resident . —It is not an ideal ari'iuigemcut except from the middleman’s 
o of view 1 

,Ir, Savon. —The object of the sales organization is to weed out the middle- 

“resident. —And stabilise prices, 
pr [r. Savon. —It has not got to stabilise its buying prices. 

resident. —No, but the selling price it has to stabilise. The buying price 
Sv ^8 not stabilise except as regards the produce of the Indian manufac- 
all.. If the Indian producer was not concerned at all we shouldn’t have 
is ii enquiring into this. His salt must be ijurchased and his price is stabi- 
1. There is no intention of stabilising your prices. I simply ask you 
Ich do you suggest would be the best way for the marketing oi'ganiza- 
n and you suggest a quota. Would it not be better to purchase the salt 
the open markets 
Mr, Savon.—That is what I say— 

President.~'Yon object to offering tenders because you say you might 
lose the linjJjxf J^iii iziiwJinlrr *i~riiir and that is objectionable to you. 

That is the difficulty. 

President. -'rho uo.xt thing is, the marketing oiganization goes to the 
uarket from time to time and says it requires so much salt, and it takes the 
iantity at such prices as is offered to it. 

Mr, Savon. —Yes. It may buy the quantity at such prices os are ruling 
j the time in the Calcutta market. 

tf Presiden^t. —There is no Calcutta market then at all. 


^‘^Mr. Savon ,—I think it would be to your advantage to retain that 
ilirket. 

■)y 

President .—The moment the marketing organization is in control at the 
■ther end how can there be a market? You will not be able to sell in the 
ipen market; you can only sell to the marketing organization. I am asking 
you which would be the best way from the point of view of the consumer? 
Do you propose that you will bring the salt into the Calcutta market where 


the marketing organization is able to buy it? 


, Mr. Savon. —Yes—Don’t prevent me shipping to this market and my pro¬ 
duction does not have to close down. I can still ship to India so long as I 


know you require salt. 


d' President .—You ship into this country and Ivecp it in bond? 
Mr. Savon. —Yes, until you require it. 


f.. J^e,sident .—There is nothing to prevent yon from doing so, 

iiUr. iSfaron.—You said I would not bo allowed to ship into this country 
id you would only call for tenders now and then. 
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rresiJcnt .—1 simply meaiifc that you would not be allowed to sell In 
co\i!itry except through this agency. There will be no objection to your ¥"■ 
ping the salt to India. You can keep it in .stock If jou like. It is qv 
possible that some of the bigger companies might do it but il might incr| 
the price. 

Mr, Savon. —Yes. It is ii very intricate problem. We are keeping 
certain number of shipping companie.s alive by shipping this salt to Ind. 

If we are not allowed to ship here until tenders are called for, then if | 
instance we don’t get the tender and sonic other suppliers get the busihi 
we can’t keep the.se .shipping companies going and our trade has helped'' 
keep outward freights from India low. There i.s a company w’hose ships r 
coming regularly to Calcutta with our salt. They often come to us and* 
us lor salt to carry to Calcutta 

Mr. are zoiKC .—The moi'e .ships come witli salt, the more ships there are 
wdiich are free to take back cargo from Cab-iitta and allow reduced freight, 

Mr. Savon. —The point is that there is at the moment ovcr-pi oduction of 
salt in the w'orld and it does not seem the time ftiF' to away 

from these numerous sources of supply. On ing to freiglit facilities and to 
this over-production India is non' getting and i.s likely for a very long tim 
to get her salt more cheaply than any other country in the world. Is it res' 
in her interest to destroy these facts in order to be able to consume her o 
salt? Protection will only benefit those Indian interests which are conceiu 
with the production of salt in India and not India a.s a whole and wh."^ 
tnat as comimred to the general interests of the nation? These must 
viomsly be to obtain foodstuffs amongst which .salt is of such importance, 
the lowest po.ssihle price. This is the case now as I have shown and ti 
facts are governed by the general economic conditions of the trade which 
the best possible safeguard agaiast any sudden change. All the scheme- 
w'liich have just been discussed all tend to destioy those economic conditioi 
preci.sely at tlie time wtien they are working entiiely in favour of India as . 
whole. 

Presideni. —What about those two neiv factories on the Italian coa.st(- 
Have they materialised? 

Mr. Savon. —One has. Assab has se^t, its hist shipment to Onlcutta. 

President. —What is the po.sition going to be? I understand prices are 
going to be reduced. 

Mr. Grezoax.—Tliey have sold their cargo at Rs. 55 to the best of my 
knowledge. 

President. —So that there is a new matiufacturer now coming into the 
market ? 

Mr. Savon. —Yes. It i.s entirely dependent on India and Rgs Hafuu ’ 
also entirely deixjndent on India. 

President. —They are Italian companies? 

Mr. Savon. —Yes. 

President. —Are they working in conjunction with any Italian .shipijing 
company? 

Mr. Savon. —No. .1 do not think so. 

President. —Is there any truth in the 'suggestion that they are being 
Subsidised by the Italian Government? 

Mr. Savon .—I believe so. 'I thinkR.as Hafuii had aimost comiileted thoi' 
works when the works were destroyed and the Italian Government gave ther 
the necessary capital to rebuild. 

President. —^C.in you manufacture throughout tlie year at Port Said, eve’ 
in tho winter months P 

Mr. Savon. —Yo.s, except for two or three months at thi.s time of the ycai 

President. —Do you have to close down entirely? 

Mr, Savon. —Our s.ult pans are not under production from the end of 
December to March because evaporation is not sufficient diirino t.Viat oeriiMl 
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ident .—How far are your works fi-om the sea? 

Saoon .—Not n. mile. They are right in tlio port. 

I'.aident. —Does the steamer come alongside? 

’-T. Savon. —No. We have a private caua! leading to the Suez • anil 

own lighters. The sliip is loaded in the Suez canal. The disi from 

works to the ship’s berth is not a mile. 

'resident. —You have your own lighterage, 

Mr. Savon. —Yes. 
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